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PREFACE. 


The  title  page  is  almost  a  stifficient  explanation  of  the  purport 
and  nature  of  this  volume. 

Although  the  ^^  Book  of  Proverbs"  is  pre-eminently  the 
Business  Book  of  the  Bibky  radiating  in  almost  every  sentence 
the  ethics  of  trade  and  of  all  secular  occupations^  Biblical 
exegetes  have^  for  the  most  party  regarded  it  rather  in  its  theo- 
logical and  ecclesiastical  aspects^  tha7i  in  its  broad  human 
relations  : — they  have  treated  it  as  a  creed  rather  than  a  code. 

Ever  should  the  Ritual  of  the  Bible  be  employed  to  serve  the 
Doctrinaly  and  both  of  them  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  Ethical. 
Worse  than  useless  are  theology y  xsthetic  ccremonialsy  anU  even 
pious  scntimenty  imless  they  ctilminatc  in  practical  viorali/v. 
*' Show  7ts  your  faith  by  your  works;'* — this  apostolic  challcngey 
"men  of  the  world"  on  all  hands  arc  taking  up  and  thunder- 
ing into  the  ears  of  " the  saints"  as  they  arc  co>itcmptuously 
called.  This  challenge  is  destined  to  wax  louder,  and  become 
more  universal  and  urgenty  as  popular  education  advances. 

The  only  possible  church  of  the  future  will  be  the  cJmrch 
whose  creed  will  be  Christy  whose  ritual  zuill  be  righteousness 
of  h'fcy  whose  pulpit  will  be  the  ministry  of  the  noblest  man- 
hood, and  zvhose  spirit  will  be  as  undenominational  as  truth 
itself. 

With  this  convict  ion  y  which  time  deepens  in  mCy  I  have  gone 
through  this  Book  of  ProverbSy  and  have  sought  to  develop  and 
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enfoj'ce  its  ivor Id-wide  axioms  in  their  relation  to  every  man's 
daily  life, — axioms  that  bear  doivn  with  their  divine  might 
against  indoleneCy  intemperance^f randy  falseJioody  incontinence^ 
extravagaitcCy  selJish?tesSy  and  all  the  fiends  at  work  in  the 
domestiCy  social^  mercantiky  professional  and  political  life  of 
men.  My  grand  design  in  all  has  been  to  prodnce  a  work  that 
will  helpy  in  some  Jinmhlc  measurCy  to  raise  the  standard  of 
personal  and  public  morals.  Earl  Rnsselly  in  his  recent 
address  to  "  The  Historical  Society"  nas  expressed  convictions 
I  have  long  felt  as  the  most  strong  and  stirring  forces  of  my 
soiily  stimulating  and  directing  me  in  all  my  Iiumble  en- 
deavours to  improve  the  condition  of  my  fellow  men ;  he  said: — 

"  That  for  the  improvement  of  the  world  it  is  useless  to  rely 
on  artificial  sch ernes y  or  complicated  machinery y  but  our  hope 
must  be  in  the  introduction  of  a  Christian  temper  into  all  the 
relations  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals.  The  inspiration 
which  prompted  Christ's  sermon  on  the  Mounty  and  which 
enabled  Paul  on  the  hill  of  Mars  to  tell  the  people  of  Athens 
that  he  would  reveal  to  them  an  unknown  God — the  God 
that  riade  the  world  and  all  that  is  therein — is  the  spirit  by 
which  alone  living  nations  and  their  posterity  can  realise 
upon  earth  peace  and  goodwill." 

I  have  gratefully  availed  myself  of  the  help  of  those  zvho  have 
written  on  the  Book, — such  as  BridgeSy  Ward  law  y  A  rnoty  and 
others.     I  have  also  borrozved  largely  from  many  of  the  greatest  I 
7vriters  of  all  agesy  and  used  hundreds  of  their  thoughts  to 
pointy  polish  y  and  feather  the  arrows  of  my  own  ideas. 

I  owe  acknowledgments  to  others  who  have  helped  me  in  the 
production  of  this  work.  To  J.  Miller y  Esq.,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  CommiticCy  who  copied  for  the  Press  a  large 
number  of  the  readings.     To  Rev.  John  Gill-,  mcuthcr  of  my 
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congregation^  the  able  Translator  of  "  Olshatiscn's  Commen- 
tary on  St.  Join?"  Author  of^^  Notices  of  the  Jeivs  and  their 
Country  by  the  Classic  Writers  of  Antiquity"  and  other  learned 
iwrks ;  under  his  revision  all  the  proof s  have  passed.  Also  to 
Mrs.  Morgan  Thomas^  wife  of  my  son^  the  Uarrister^  who 
has,  with  great  skilfulness  and  taboiiry  prepared  the  compen- 
dious index,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  volume.  Nor 
shall  a  father's  mistaken  delicacy  deter  me  from  mentioitiftg 
my  daughters,  who  have  acted  as  my  amanuenses,  and 
without  whose  untiring  diligence,  agile  pens,  and  literary 
sympathies,  neither  this,  nor  most  of  my  other  works  would 
ever  have  seen  the  light. 

To  the  Committee  formed  for  the  erection  of  a  thoroughly 
undenominational  Church  in  the  Clapham  Road,  London,  I 
have  presented  an  edition  of  10,000  of  this  look  to  be  sold  with  in 
tim  years  ;  and  should  that  number  of  copies  be  disposed  of  in 
the  specified  period,  as  I  trust  they  will,  I  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  enriching  the  funds  "with  not  less  than  ^4,000. 

There  are  popular  methods  of  raising  money  for  the  erection 
of  nezv  churches  zuhich  seem  to  many  people  somezvhat  incon- 
gruous with  the  divine  dignity  and  stately  seriousness  of  that 
"  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world."  I  trust  the  method 
ivliich  I  have  adopted  in  publisliiiig  this  book  will,  whilst  it 
accords  with  my  ozan  taste  and  judgment,  secure  the  approval 
of  all  thoughtful  men,  and  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Great 
Master. 

Whether  this  volume  will  produce  the  finances  necessary  to 
erect  a  church  or  not,  may  it  carry  with  it  a  blessing  zv  her  ever 
it  goes,  and  do  itself  the  zvork  of  all  true  churches— propound 
and  enforce  the  "  Lazi)s  of  heaven  for  men  on  earth  !' 

Assuming  that  the  Book  is  zvorfh  its  price — and  I  have 
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lahoitred  hard  to  make  it  so — the  friends  of  the  nczu  Church 
in  urging  its  sale,  instead  of  feeling  degraded  by  asking  a 
favour,  may  feel  an  independency  in  offering  zuhat  they  per- 
chance may  consider  a  boon  ;  and  he  ivho  makes  the  purchase 
may,  peradventure,  regard  himself  to  be  the  obliged  party.  A  ny 
ho7v  to  sell  a  good  book  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  doing 
good,  and  to  buy  such,  aj.id  study  it,  are  amongst  the  best 
means  to  enrich  ourselves. 

Hozvever  poor  the  thoughts  of  the  author  may  be,  and  no 
one  is  more  conscious  of  their  poverty  than  himself,  he  knows 
that  the  Book  is  a  good  one,  because  of  the  priceless  thoughts  of 
the  greatest  authors  of  all  ages,  "which  sparkle  in  almost  every 
page.  With  the  words  of  Robert  Southey,  substituting  however 
the  term  ^■^  humble"  for  ^^ little,"  he  closes  these  prefatory 
remarks  : — 

Co,  hv.inhle  Book  !  from  this  viy  solitude  ; 

1  cast  thee  on  the  waters  ;  go  th'j  ways  ; 
And  if,  as  I  believe,  th;/  vein  be  good, 

'The  world  will  find  thee  after  many  days. 
Be  it  with  thee  according  to  thy  worth. 
Go,  humble  Book  !  in  faith  I  send  thee  forth. 


DAVID  THOMAS. 


HoLiA'  BrsTi, 

Loughborough  Park, 
London. 


[The  portrait  appears  in  deference  to  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee^ 
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JANUARY. 


(READING  I.— JANUARY  r.) 


"The  Proverbs  of  Solomon  the  son  of  David,  King  of  Israel." — Prorj,  i.  i. 

MAN'S  life  is  a  book — a  book  by  which  the  Great 
Father  educates  the  human  race.  He  draws  His 
:hief  lessons  from  the  facts  of  our  consciousness  and  history. 
Jy  man  He  teaches  man.  No  book  in  the  divine  school 
|s  more  magnificent  in  its  exterior,  or  priceless  in  its 
contents,  than  the  life  of  Solomon.  He  was  great 
|n  many  respects, — great  as  a  son — "  the  son  of  David,"  a 
}aint,  a  hero,  a  poet,  and  a  king.  He  was  great  as  a  ruler, 
-"the  King  of  Israel,"  a  nation  chosen  by  the  sovereignty, 
md  organized  by  the  wisdom  of  heaven.  He  was  great 
|is  a  man, — he  had  an  intellect  whose  thoughts  were  the 
feeds  of  libraries,  an  experience  too  that  measured  life  in 
pi  its  phases.  The  Eternal  teaches  the  ages  through  him. 
[any  are  the  great  practical  lessons  which  the  life  of  this 
jmarkable  man  proclaims  to  mankind.    In  it  we  read 

The  co-existence  of  good  and  evil  in  the  sa^ie 
lUMANT  SOUL. — In  early  life  we  are  told  that  Solomon 
'loved  the  Lord  and  walked  in  all  the  statutes  of  David 
[is  father."     He  appreciated  wisdom  as  the  chief  good ; 
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he  reared  the  magnificent  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  con- 
secrated it  by  his  devotions.  He  spake  "  three  thousand 
proverbs,"  containing  the  germs  of  universal  truth  and 
virtue.  All  this  shews  that  in  his  great  heart  there  were 
the  seeds  of  many  virtues  and  the  spirit  of  noble  deeds. 
But  sad  to  say,  vice  as  well  as  virtue  had  a  place  and  a 
power  within  him.  He  displayed  revenge ;  encouraged,  at 
times,  idolatry;  and  revelled  in  a  voluptuousness  and  a 
carnality  unsurpassed.  Good  and  evil  are,  in  different 
measures,  found  in  the  best  of  men  on  earth.  In  the  spirits 
of  heaven  there  is  good,  and  good  only;  in  hell,  evil,  and 
evil  alone;  in  those  of  earth,  they  co-exist  in  different 
degrees.  "  The  web,"  says  Shakspeare,  "  of  our  life  is  of 
mingled  yarn,  good  and  bad  together."  The  recognition 
of  this  fact  is  important  in  estimating  the  characters  of 
our  fellow  men.  A  man  is  not  to  be  pronounced  utterly 
bad  because  he  has  fallen  into  wrong,  nor  completely  good 
because  he  has  performed  some  virtuous  deed.  In  his  life 
we  read 

THE  FORCE  OF  THE  DEGENERATIVE  PRINCIPLE  IX 
HUMAN  NATURE. — There  was  much  in  this  man's  soul  to 
raise  him,  and  keep  him  high  up  in  the  realm  of  virtue, 
The  influence  of  a  noble  father,  who,  on  his  death-bed, 
addressed  him  thus,  "  I  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  be 
thou  strong  therefore,  and  show  thyself  a  man,  and  keep 
the  charge  of  the  Lord,  thy  God,  to  walk  in  His  ways 
and  keep  His  statutes;"  the  sacred  impressions  he 
received  in  childhood,  and  the  noble  truths  which,  his 
proverbs  show,  dwelt  in  his  mind, — all  indicate  that  there 
was  a  strong  force  within  him,  to  make  and  keep  him  right, 
Albeit,  there  was  at  the  same  time  in  his  heart  a  prin- 
ciple stronger  than  parental  influence,  early  impressions, 
and  his  own  strong  convictions  of  right;  a  principle  that 
often  overcame  all  the  good,  and  dragged  hiui  down  into 
the  abysses  of  depravity.  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth,  take    heed  lest  he   fall."     In  his   life   we  read 

The     UTTER     INSUFFICIENCY      OF     ALT.    EARTHLY 

eoOD  TO  SATISFY   THE  MIND. — What  has    the  earth  to 
give  that  this  man  possessed    not    in  rich  abundance! 
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Wealth  ?     His    riches  were    enormous :   "  the    kings    of 

JTarshish  and   the  isles,  the  kings  of  Sheba"  offered  to 

him  their  gifts.      Poivcr  ?    He   sat  on   a  throne  of  ivory 

and  gold ;    he  was  the   idol   of  his   age ;    princes   came 

from  afar  to  witness  his  glory  and  to  render  him  homage. 

\Beauty  ?     Whatever  was  lovely  in  nature  and  exquisite  in 

art  were  at  his  command.    "Vineyards,  orchards,  gardens, 

fruitful  trees,   artistic   streams,   men   singers    and  women 

singers,  and  musical  instruments  of  all  sorts."  Knowledge  ? 

"God  gave  him  wisdom  and  understanding;    largeness  of 

Iheart  even  as  the  sand  which  is  on  the  sea-shore."    He  was 

a  sage,  a  poet,  and  a  naturalist.     "  He  spake  three  thou- 

Isand  proverbs,  and  his  songs  were  one  thousand  and  five." 

[With  all  this  was  he  happy  ?    He  pronounces  all  "  Vanity 

[and  vexation  of  spirit."     "Great  riches  have   sold  more 

[men  than  ever  they  have  bought  out,"  says  Lord  Bacon. 

iThe  fact  is,  the  world  has  nothing  wherewith  to  satisfy  that 

|soul  within  us,  which  will  outlive  the  stars  and  yet  be 

/•Qung,  comprehend  the  universe  and  yet  be  empty  without 

\si  God.    In  his  life  we  read 

The  superiority  of  true  thoughts  to  all  the 

)THER  PRODUCTIONS   OF  MAN. — Solomon  was    an   active 

lan;  few  men  worked  harder  than  he,  few  accomplished 

lore  material  work:   but  what  are  all  his  buildinsrs,  his 

leets,  his   ornaments,  his   gardens,   his    artistic   devices, 

:ompared  to  his  proverbs  .^     His  thoughts  have  lived,  and 

rarked,  and  spread  for  three  thousand  years.     They   are 

[working    now,  and   will  continue  to  work  as  generations 

:ome  and  go,  and  as  kingdoms  rise  and  break  like  bubbles 

)n  the  stream.     What  Lord  Bacon  says  of  fame  is   true 

)f  all  earthly  things,  "it  is  like  a  river  that  beareth  up 

things  light,    and   drowneth   things  weighty  and    solid." 

>ue  thoughts  live  and  give  life.     They  are  the  seeds  of 

doming  literatures,  philosophies,   characters,   institutions. 

Such  are  the  lessons  which  Solomon's  history  teaches. 

?he   real   life    of   every    man    is    in    his    love.     "  Show 

ic,"    says    Fichte,    "what    thou   truly   lovest,  vshow   me 

rhat    thou    seekest    and    strivcst    for    with    thy    whole 

leart,  when  thou  hopest   to   attain    to    true    enjoyment, 
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and  thou  hast  hereby  shown  me  thy  life.  What 
th'-'U  lovest  is  that  thou  livest.  This  very  love  is 
thy  life;  the  root,  the  seat,  the  central  point  of  thy 
being.' 


(READING  II.— JANUARY  2.) 


11 
f 


"  The  proverbs  of  Solomon  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel;  To  know 
wisdom  and  instruction ;  to  perceive  the  words  of  understanding ;  To  receive 
the  instruction  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  judgment  and  equity ;  To  give  subtiltv 
to  the  simple,  to  llie  young  man  knowledge  and  discretion.  A  wise  man  will 
hear,  and  will  increase  learning ;  and  a  man  of  understanding  sliall  attain  unto 
wise  counsels :  To  understand  a  proverb,  and  the  interpretation ;  the  words  o' 
the  wise,  and  their  dark  sayin.L,'s." — Prov.  i.   I  to  6. 

These  six  verses    give  us  two  subjects  for  study. 

A  GREAT  TEACHER. — ^Solomon  the  son  of  David,  king 
of  Israel,  was  not  only  a  passive  but  an  active  teacher — a 
voluntary  as  uell  as  an  involuntary  one.  All  men  teach 
by  their  lives  whether  they  will  or  not ;  they  are  "  living 
epistles  known  and  read  of  all  men."  We  all  become  objects 
of  human  observations,  subjects  of  human  thought  and 
enquiry,  though  wc  ourselves  may  bo  utterly  unconscious 
of  the  fact.  Solomon  taught  by  his  life,  but  he  also 
taught  by  conscious  determination.  These  verses  bring 
under  our  notice  the  form  and  design  of  his  lessons. 
What  is  the  ^/v//!  ?  He  spoke  in  "Proverbs."  A  proverb 
is  the  wisdom  of  ages  crystallized  into  a  sentence :  a  gold 
coin  in  the  currency  of  thought.  Earl  Russell  defines  a 
proverb  as  "  the  wisdom  of  many  and  the  wit  of  one." 
The  proverbs  of  Solomon  being  inspired,  are  the  rays  of 
eternal  ideas  mirrored  in  the  diamonds  of  human  genius. 

"  Jewels  live  words  long, 
Tiiat  on  the  slrctch'd  forefinger  of  all  time 
Sparkle  for  c\er." — 'J'cniiysoit, 

No  Style  of  instruction  is  more  ancient  than  the  proverbial. 
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le  most  ancient  nations  have  their  aphorisms,  and  not  a 
}\v  of  them  sparkle  with  p  "beam  divine."  We  have 
jecome  so  wordy,  our  books  so  numerous,  and  our  intellects 

speculative,  that  we  have  ceased  to  make  proverbs, 
^hat  should  be  wrapped  in  one  round  sentence  we  spread 
it  into  volumes  in  these  days.    Instead  of  "  apples  of  gold 

pictures  of  silver"  we  have  grains  of  gold  in  heavy 
Waggons,  and  these  often  painted  in  gaudy  hues.     What 

the  design  ?  Soul-cvMyxre.  "  To  know  wisdom  and 
)istruction,  to  perceive  the  words  of  understanding."   There 

much  for  man  to  know.  j\Iuch  in  outward  nature — the 
5sonce,  laws,  uses,  of  the  material  system  to  which  he 
3longs.  Much  in  his  own  nature,  his  mental,  physical, 
id  moral  constitution ;  much  in  the  relations  which  he 
istains  to  the  universe  and  his  Maker,  and  much  in  the 
)ligations  springing  therefrom.  Man  instinctively  craves 
\r  knowledge,  and  greatly  does  he  need  it.  He  needs 
^tellectual  enlightenment  and  discipline  '.he  soul  with- 
it  knowledge  is  not  good.  These  proverbs  were  in- 
|nded  to  enlighten  the  human  reason,  to  conduct  the 
iman  intellect  through  phenomena  int6  the  universe  of 
fality,  and  make  it  acquainted  with  "  the  reason  of  things." 
It  the  design  of  the  proverbs  is  more  than  mental  culture, 
is  inoral.  It  is  instruction  in  "judgment  and  equity." 
ley  contain  rules  of  life,  nay,  principles  of  action.  They 
lach  duty  not  only  in  every  department  of  life  and  social 
rade,  but  in  every  separate  movement  of  the  individual 
lan.  "  If  the  world,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "  were  governed 

this  single  book,  it  would  be  a  new  earth  wherein 
^elleth  righteousness."  The  suggestive  character  of 
^ese  proverbs  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  great  work  of 
)iritual  culture ;  it  is  not  systematic  but  sententious.  It 
frees  with  Locke's  idea  of  education.  "The  business  of 
lucation,"  says  this  great  philosopher,  "  is  not  to  perfect 
[learner  in  all  or  any  of  the  sciences,  but  to  give  his  mind 
^at  freedom,  that  disposition,  and  those  habits  that  may 
lable  him  to  obtain  any  part  of  knowledge  he  shall  apply 
Imself  to  or  stand  in  need  of,  in  the  future  course  of  his 
life."    In  these  verses  we  have 
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A  GENUINE  STUDENT. — ^Who  is  the  true  learner?  He 5 
is  described  as  a  "wise  man."     A  wise  man  is  he  who 
chooses  the  highest  end  and  the  best  means  to  attain  it,; 
There  are   many  very  intelligent  men  who   are   unwise,^ 
Some  set  before  them  a  low  and  unworthy  end,  some  a 
good    end    but    employ   ill-adapted   means.      A  genuine 
student,  however  ignorant,  is  a  man  who  aims  at  wisdom, 
and  gives  his  mind  to  those  things  that  make  for  it.     He 
is  a  man  who  pursues  resolutely,  and  in  a  right  way,  the 
highest  end  of  his  being.     He  is  described  as  an  attenth} 
man.   "  A  wise  man  will  hear."     The  mental  ears  of  some 
are  so  heavy  that  they  hear  not  the  voice  of  wisdom,  and 
the  ears  of  others  are  so  full  of  the  rush  and  din  of  worlcllv 
concerns,  that  even  truth  in  thunder  rolls  over  their  head> 
unneard.     A  genuine   student  "opens  his  ear,"  bows  hi^ 
head,  and    listens   attentively   and  earnestly,  anxious  t( 
catch  every  word.     He  is  described  also  as  an  wiprovin; 
man.     It  is  said  of  him  that  he  "will  increase  learning 
and  "  attain  unto  wise  counsels."     By  listening  he  gains: 
the  words  he  catches  he   forms   into  sentences,  and  the 
sentences  extend  into  chapters.    The  more  the  genuine 
student  knows  the  more  he  feels  his  ignorance,  and  the 
more  he  craves   for  light.      Our  knowledge   is   "but  tc 
know  how  little  can  be  known."      He  is  described  as  ar. 
interpreting  man.     He  "  understands   a  proverb   and  the 
interpretation :    the   words    of   the  wise    and   their  darl 
sayings."     "Dark  sayings,"  says   Wardlaw,  "mean  pro- 
perly enigmas  or  riddles.     These  were  used  of  old  as  on^ 
of  the  methods  of  conveying  instruction.     It  was  conceivec 
that  by  giving  exercise  to  the  understanding  in  finding 
out  the  solution  of  the  enigma,  it  was  calculated  to  deeper. 
on  the  mind  the  impression  of  the  lesson  which  was  wrap; 
up  in  it.    This  was  not  done  for  mere  amusement,  but  fo; 
imparting  serious  instruction  ;  although  to  the  young  there 
might,  in  some  instances,  be  the  blending  of  an  intellectua 
entertainment,  with  the  conveyance  of  useful  informatio: 
of   salutary  counsel."    These  enigmatical  maxims  of  wis- 
dom  were    sometimes    rendered    the    more   attractive  bj 
being  thrown  into  the  form  of  verse,  and  even  being  se; 
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I  to  music.  A  poetic  taste  and  a  musical  ear  were  thus  made 
subservient  to  the  communication  and  impression  of  truth. 
The  great  thoughts  of  great  men  are  luminous  in  them- 
selves, but  dark  to  the  thoughtless  because  their  eyes  are 
closed.  Let  us  remember  the  words  of  John  Milton,  thai; 
"the  end  of  learning  is  to  know  God,  and  out  of  that 
knowledge  to  love  Him,  and  to  imitate  Him,  as  we  may 
[the  nearest,  by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue." 


(READING  III.— JANUARY  3.) 


"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginnmg  of  knowledge :  but  fools  despise 
Iwisdom  and  instruction.  !My  son,  hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father,  and  for- 
Isake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother :  For  they  shall  be  an  ornament  of  grace  unto 
[thy  head,  and  chains  about  thy  neck." — Prov.  i.  7  to  9. 

[From  this  short  passage  the  following  great  truths  may 
be  learned. 

Piety  IS  REVERENCE  FOR  GoD. — "The  fear  of  the 

[Lord."  What  fear?  Not  slavish  fear,  or  foreboding 
apprehension.     There   is  no  virtue   in  this ; — it   means   a 

[loving   reverence,    which    impl:  ^s   a    recognition   of   the 

[divinely  good  and  great.  For  who  can  reverence  the 
mean,  the  unkind,  or  the  unvirtuous  ?  An  impression  of 
greatness  and  goodness  lies  at  the  foundation  of  holy 
veneration,  and  into  it  there  enter  the  sentiments  of 
gratitude,  love,  and  worship.  Piety  is  love,  venerating 
the  majestic  and  adoring  the  good.  It  has  nothi.ig  in 
it  of  the  fear  that  hath  torment.     On  the  contrary,  it   is 

[full  of  that  love   that  "casteth  out   fear"   and   fills    th© 

[soul  with  the  ecstasies  of  hope. 

Piety  IS    THE    GERM    OF  INTELLIGENCE.      It    is    the 

"beginning  of  knowledge."  What  knowledge  ?   Not  merely 
i  intellectual.   Many  an  impious  man  knows  the  circle  of  thp 
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sciences.  The  devil  is  intelligent.  But  though  he 
grasp  the  universe  with  his  intellect,  penetrate  its  essence, 
and  interpret  its  laws,  he  is  ignorant.  Spiritual  knowledge 
— the  knowledge  of  self,  the  universe,  Christ,  and  God, — is 
the  true  knowledge.  This  grows  out  of  piety  —  grows 
out  of  reverent  love.  "The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with 
them  that  fear  Him."  He  knows  nothing  rightly  who 
knows  not  God  experimentally.  "  In  the  rules  of  earthly 
wisdom,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  it  is  not  possible  for  nature 
to  attain  any  mediocrity  of  perfection,  before  she  be  humbled 
by  knowing  herself  and  her  own  ignorance."  God  is  lovo, 
and  he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God.  KnoA\- 
ledge  of  Him  is  the  root  of  that  great  tree  of  science, 
under  whose  branches  all  holy  spirits  live,  and  on  whose 
immortal  fruit  they  feast  and  flourish. 

Piety  IS  DESPISED  BY  FOLLY. — "Fools  despise  wis- 
dom and  instruction."  Who  are  the  fools  in  Solomon's 
sense  r  Not  the  brainless  madmen  or  the  illiterate  dolts. 
But  the  morally  perverse,  the  men  whose  sympathies 
are  all  earthly,  carnal,  devilish,  the  men  who  practically 
ignore  the  greatest  facts  in  the  universe,  trifle  with 
the  serious,  and  barter  away  the  joys  of  eternity  for  the 
puerilities  of  time.  All  unregenerate  men  are  such  fools, 
and  they  despise  wisdom  and  instruction.  They  look 
on  the  pious  not  only  with  the  eye  of  indifference,  but 
with  the  eye  of  scorn.  They  do  this  because  they  are 
fools,  and  they  are  fools  for  doing  it.  To  despise  piety 
is  to  despise  that  moral  salt  which  prevents  society  from 
sinking  into  putrefaction,  those  sunbeams  that  lighten 
their  path,  warm  their  atmosphere,  and  fill  their  world 
with  life  and  beauty.  "It  is,"  says  Archer  Butler, 
"among  the  most  potent  of  the  energies  of  sin,  that  it 
leads  astray  by  blinding,  and  blinds  by  leading  astray; 
that  the  soul  of  man,  like  the  strong  champion  of  Israel, 
must  have  its  'eyes  put  out,'  when  it  would  be  bound 
with  fetter  of  brass,  'and  condemned  to  grind  in  the 
prison  house.'"* 

Piety   INVOLVES    filial    obedience. — "  My   son, 

*  Judges  xvi.  2 1. 
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lear  the  instruction  of  thy  father,  and  forsake  not  the  law 
)f  thy  mother."    Family  life  is  a  divine  institution;   obe- 
lience  to  its  laws  is  a  part  of  piety.     "  Filial  love,"  says 
)r.  Arnot,  "  stands  near  and  leans  on  godliness.    It  is  next 
[o  reverence  for  God.      That  first  and  highest  command- 
ment is  like  the  earth's  allegiance  to  the  sun  by  general 
iw;  and  filial  obedience  is  like  day  and  night,   summer 
Ind  winter,  budding  spring  and  ripening  harvest,  on  the 
larth's   surfacs.      There   could    be    none   of  these   sweet 
Ihanges  and    beneficent    operations    of    nature    on    our 
kobe  if  it  were  broken  away  from  the  sun.     So  when  a 
leople  burst  the  first  and  greatest  bond — when  a  people 
ist  off  the  fear   of  God,  the   family  relations,  with   all 
leir  beauty  and  benefit,  disappear.     We  may  read   this 
»sson  in  the  fortune  of  France.     When  the  nation  threw 
the   first   commandment,    the   second   went    after    it. 
Then  they  repudiated  the  fear   of  God,   they  could   not 
jtain  conjugal  fidelity  and  filial  love.     Hence  the  wreck 
id  ruin  of  all  the  relations  between  man  and  man.     As 
fell  might  they  try  to  make  a  new  world  as  to  manage 
lis  one  wanting  the  first  and  second,  the   primary  and 
ibordinate  moral  laws  of  its  nature." 
This  filial  obedience   is   a   moral    adornment.     "They 
lall  be  an  ornament  of  grace  unto  thy  head  and  chains 
)out  thy  neck."     "You  may  read   at  times,"  says   one, 
Ion  festive  days,  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  of  the 
^egance  and  splendour  of  royal   and  courtly  attire,  and 
)ur  imagination    may   be   dazzled    by  the   profusion   of 
iamonds,   and  pearls,    and  brilliants,  and  tasteful   deco- 
itions   and    gaudy  finery;    indicating    the    anxiety   felt 
id  the  pains  expended  to  adorn  this  'painted  piece  of 
ring  clay.' "     What  is  the  worth  of  all  this  decoration  ? 
firtue  is  the  only  true  ornament  of  a  moral  intelligence, — 
1  jewel  this,  which  set  in  the  centre  of  the  immortal  spirit, 
fill  flash  on  through  every  turn   of  life, 

"  When  gems,  and  ornaments,  and  crowns, 
Shall  moulder  into  dust." 
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©&e  Sottirg  Ulan. 


"My  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  thou  not.  If  they  say.  Come  with 
us,  let  us  lay  wait  for  blood,  let  us  lurk  privily  for  the  innocent  without  cause : 
Let  us  swallow  them  up  alive  as  the  grave ;  and  whole,  as  those  that  go  down 
into  the  pit :  AVe  shall  find  all  precious  substance,  we  shall  fill  our  houses  Mitli 
spoil :  Cast  in  thy  lot  among  us ;  let  us  all  have  one  purse  :  My  son,  walk  not 
thou  in  the  way  with  them ;  refrain  thy  foot  from  their  path :  For  their  feet  run 
to  evil,  and  make  haste  to  shed  blood." — Prov.  i.  10  to  16. 


The  life  of  the  young  man  is  amongst  sinners.— 
This  is  implied  in  the  passage,  and  this  is  a  fact.  Sinners 
encompass  us,  as  servants,  masters,  clients,  customers, 
and  sometimes  as  parents,  brothers,  sisters.  We  must  go 
out  of  the  world  to  go  from  them.  The  text  teaches  us  the 
following  things  concerning  sin  : — It  is  cruel.  They  "  lay 
wait  for  blood."  They  say  let  us  "  swallow  them  up  alive 
as  the  grave."  Sin  extinguishes  social  love  and  kindles 
malignity  instead.  It  carries  with  it  the  venom  of  the 
devil.  I^  teaches  that  sin  is  cunning.  They  are  said 
to  "  lay  wait,"  to  "  lurk  privily."  Sinners  are  essentially 
hypocrites.  They  dare  not  show  their  true  characters  to 
their  fellow  men.  Were  they  to  do  so,  instead  of  enjoying 
social  fellowship  and  patronage,  they  would  be  shunned  as 
monsters.  Hence  they  always  work  under  mask  and  love 
the  dark.  They  put  on  the  robes  of  virtue.  They  kiss 
and  stab  at  the  same  time.  It  teaches  that  sin  is  greedy, 
"We  shall  find  all  precious  substance,  we  shall  fill  our 
houses  with  spoil."  Avarice  is  the  spring  that  sets  and 
keeps  them  in  motion.  "Precious  substance"  is  what 
they  are  after.    For  this  they  have  an  insatiable  craving. 

*'  O  cursed  hunger  of  pernicious  gold  !  | 

What  bands  of  faith  can  impious  lucre  hold !  "  \ 

This  is  the  world  into  which  the  young  are  born,  brought 
up  and  educated.  What  a  morally  perilous  position! 
How  great  the  caution  required ! 
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The  danger  of  the  young  man  is  enticement.— 

I"  ]\Iy  son,  if  sinners  entice  thee."     This  they  are  sure  to  do. 

Sin  alwciys  begets   an   instinct   to  propagate  itself.     No 

sooner  did  angels  fall,  than  they  became  tempters.     Eve 

I  sins,  and  entices  her  husband.     Sin  is  a  whirlpool,  sucking 

all  into  itself.     Sinners  draw  the  young  into  evil,  not  by 

Iviolence  or  hard  words,  but  by  simulated  love  and  quiet 

[persuasion.     They  say,  "  Come  with  us."     Come  with  us ; 

jwe  have  your  interest  at  heart.     We  wish  you  happiness. 

[Come,  share  our  pleasures,  our  transports,  and  our  gains. 

[Cast  in  thy  lot  among  us,  let  us    all   have   one  purse." 

iThis  is  the  danger.     It  is  fabled  of  the  Syrens,  that  from 

jthe  watch  tower  of  their  lovely  island,  they  charmed  the 

[passing  ships  to   their  shore  by  their    music.     But    the 

jsailors  when  they  landed  on  their  sunny  beach,  transported 

3y  a  melody  adapted  to  each  heart,  were   destroyed   by 

their   enchanters,    and   their  bones  left    unburied   in   the 

sand.    Thus  sinners   act   upon  the  young.     It   is  by  the 

lusic  of  fascinating  manners,  kind  words,  and  fair  pro- 

lises,  that  they  charm  the  young  away  from  the  straight 

/oyage  of  life  to   their   shores,   in   order  to   effect  their 

lin. 

The  attitude  of  the  young  should  be  resist- 
LNCE. — "Consent    thou   not."     Learn  to  say  "No" — Ay;, 
dth  the  emphasis  of  thy  whole  soul.     Thou  canst  resist, 
[eaven  has  endowed  thee  with  power  to  resist  all  outward 
ippeals.     Thou  oughtest  to  resist.     To  consent  is  to  insult 
|;hy  Maker  and   contract  guilt.     Thou  must  resist.     Thy 
iTell-being,  now  and   evermore,   depends  upon  resisting. 
['Refrain    thy  foot    from    their    path."      Do    not    parly 
j»rith  them.     Do   not  take   the   first    downward   step,  for 
the  hill  is  steep,  and  every  step  adds  a  strong  momen- 
tum.    One    sin    leads   to   another,    and    thus   on.     Why 
resist  r    "  Their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  make  haste  to  shed 
)lood."    The  path   may  be  smooth  and  flowery,  but  it  is 
5vil  and  ruinous. 

"The  devil,"  says  an  old  writer,  "doth  not  know  the 
learts  of  men,  but  he  may  feel  their  pulse,  know  their  temper, 
md  so  accordingly  can  apply  himself.    As  the  husband- 
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man  knows  what  seed  is  proper  to  sow  in  such  soil,  so 
Satan  fir.ding  out  the  temper,  knows  what  temptation  is 
proper  to  sow  in  such  a  heart.  That  way  the  tide  of  a 
man's  constitution  runs,  that  way  the  wind  of  temptation 
blows.  Satan  tempts  the  ambitious  man  with  a  crown, 
the  sangiiine  man  with  beauty,  the  covetous  man  with  a 
wedge  of  gold.  He  provides  savoury  meat,  such  as  the 
sinner  loves." 


(READING  v.— JANUARY  5.) 


Jgtotal  top. 

«'  Surely  in  vain  the  net  is  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird.  And  they  lay 
Vait  for  their  own  blood  ;  they  lurk  privily  for  their  own  lives.  So  are  the  ways 
of  every  one  that  is  greedy  of  gain ;  which  taketh  away  the  life  of  the  owners 
thereof.— i'/'oz'.  i.  17  to  19. 

wSiN  LAYS  TRAPS  FOR  SOULS. — "The  net  is  spread." 
Sm  has  woven  a  net  and  laid  it  along  the  path  of 
life.  This  net  is  wrought  of  diverse  materials,  such  as 
sensuality,  avarice,  ambition.  How  cleverly  the  skilful 
fowler  constructs  and  lays  his  net.  It  is  placed  where  tho 
innocent  bird  is  likely  to  come  in  the  garden  or  the  granary, 
for  the  grain  or  the  grub,  and  where  when  it  comes  it  will 
be  enthralled  even  in  its  first  step.  It  is  thus  with  tho 
moral  fowler, — the  great  tempter  of  souls  and  all  whom  he 
employs.  Enticements  are  traps.  There  is  the  trap  of 
self-indulgence,  and  carnal  gratification.  There  is  the  trap 
of  worldly  amusements  laid  in  theatres,  taverns,  and  the 
orgies  of  revelry  and  debauch.  There  is  the  trap  of  avarice 
laid  in  scenes  of  unrighteous  traffic  and  reckless  specula- 
tion. There  is  the  trap  of  ambition  spread  out  and  con- 
cealed in  all  the  paths  to  social  influeno^s  ^uid  political 
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I  power.     Traps  abound.      They  are  adjusted  for  men   of 

every  mental  type,  of  every  period  in  life,  in  every  social 
erade.     They  are  laid  for  children  in  the  play-ground,  for 

[merchants  in  the  exchange,  for  statesmen  in  the  senate,  for 
all  classes — from  the  pauper  to  the  prince.      All  ages — 
rom  the  child  to  the  octogenarian. 

These  traps  must  be  exposed. — "  In  vain  the  net 

bs  spread  in  the  sight  of  any  bird."  The  fowler  conceals  his 
let.  If  he  laid  it  in  the  sight  of  the  bird,  instinct  would 
strike  the  warning  and  his  object  would  be  missed.  Sin 
^vorks  insidiously.  It  takes  advantage  of  men's  circum- 
stances, ignorance,  and  inexperience.  It  steals  into  the 
soul  through  a  word  in  song,  or  a  note  in  music,  through  a 
rlance  of  the  eye,  or  a  touch  of  the  hand.  It  does  not  enter 
the  soul  by  violently  destroying  its  fortress,  but  by  crawling 
)ver  the  walls,  and  creeping  into  its  recesses.  The  work 
)f  the  true  philanthropist  is  to  expose  the  traps  and  to 
Ihunder  warning  in  the  ears  of  the  birds  as  they  come 
kwooping  down.  Young  men,  remember  that  sin  is  insidious, 
md  lays  its  traps  stealthily,  in  scenes  where  beauty 
[miles  and  syrens  chant. 


"  Our  clangers  and  delights  are  near  allies  ; 
From  the  same  stem  the  rose  and  prickle  rise. 

i  These  traps  brixo  ruin  to  their  authors. — 
'  They  lay  wait  for  their  own  blood,  they  lurk  privily  for 
leir  own  lives."  "  They  lay  wait."  Who  ?  Not  the  bird, 
|ut  the  fowler,  not  the  intended  victim  but  the  foul  deceiver. 
Hiilst  ihe  tempters  "  lurked  "  privily  "  for  the  blood  "  of 
thers,  they  "  lay  wait"  for  their  own  blood.  Retribution 
^ertakes  them.  If  they  escape  violence  themselves,  the 
femesis  pursues  them.  Thus  it  was  with  Ahab  and  his 
lilty  partner,  they  plotted  the  destruction  of  others,  but 
ley  worked  out  their  own  ruin ;  thus  it  was  with  Haman,  who 
)ught  to  murder  Alordecai,  but  hung  himself,  and  thus  with 
Idas  too.  Sinners  the  world  over,  in  all  their  plans 
id  purposes,  are  "  digging  a  pit  for  themselves."  "  vSo  with 
le  ways  of  every  one  who  is  greedy  of  gain  " — it  is  the 
lexorable  law  of  retribution.     Their  schemes  may  seem  to 
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prosper  here,  but  justice  tracks  their  steps  and  their  ruin  is 
inevitable. 

"  There  is  no  strange  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
Thro'  all  the  midnight  hum  no  threatening  call, 
Nor  on  the  marble  floor  the  stealthy  fall 
Of  fatal  iuotsteps.    All  is  safe.     Thou  fool, 
The  avenging  deities  are  shod  with  wool !  " 

W.  AtLEN  Butler. 


(READING  VI.— JANUARY  6.) 


1 


"  Wisdom  crieth  without ;  she  uttercth  her  voice  in  the  streets  ;  She  crietli 
in  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  in  the  openings  of  the  gates :  in  the  city  she 
uttereth  her  words,  saying,  How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  yc  love  simplicity? 
and  the  scorners  delight  in  their  scorning,  and  fooLi  hale  knowledge  .-'  Turn  you 
at  my  reproof :  behold,  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  unto  you,  I  will  make  known 
my  words  unto  you."— /Vof.  i.  20  to  23. 

Divine  wisdom  was  an  abstraction  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
It  is  an  incarnation  in  our  times.  In  his  days  it  was  per- 
sonified in  language.  In  ours  it  is  personified  in  flesh, 
It  is  the  same  thing  however  clad  ;  the  infinite  intelligence^^ 
of  love  and  truth.  It  is  the  "  mind  of  God."  This  wisdom 
is  here  represented  as  speaking  to  the  world. 

The  voice  of  wisdom  to  the  world  is  EARNEST. — "Wis- 
dom crieth."  The  communications  of  heaven  to  humanity 
are  not  the  utterances  of  mere  intellect.  They  are  the 
expressions  of  the  heart.  The  Bible  is  an  earnest  book, 
Christ  is  an  earnest  messenger.  The  eternal  Father  is  in 
earnest  with  His  human  children.  "As  I  liv'e  saith  th.' 
Tord  God  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked. 
"  In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stoo,' 
and  cried,  saying.  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  nr 
and  drink."  God's  communications  to  men  show  the  earnest- 
ness of  Hi''-  heart.      Look  at  their  nature.      How  ferviu 
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forceful,  vehement.  Mark  their  variety.  They  come  in 
poetry,  prose,  prophecy,  precept,  promise,  threat,  expostu- 
lation, admonition.  Note  their  continuance.  They  do  not 
cease  they  keep  on  from  age  to  age.  Wisdom  is  ever 
[crying  through  nature,  through  the  Bible,  through  the 
history  of  past  ages,  through  conscience,  and  through 
reason.  Earnestness  is  all  heartedness.  God's  heart  is  in 
iHis  communications  to  men. 

The  voice  of  wisdom  to  the  world  is  PUBLIC. — "  She 
luttereth  her  voice  in  the  streets  ;  she  crieth  in  the  chief 
[places  of  concourse,  in  the  openings  of  the  gates."     "  The 
[accumulation,"    says   Kitto,    "  of  phrases   implying  pub- 
li(,ity — the  streets,  the  chief  place  of  concourse,  the  open- 
ings of  the  gates,  the  city — probably  refer  to  the  custom 
in  the  East,  particularly  among  the  Arabians,  for  people  to 
lold  discussions  and  conversations  on  religion  and  morals 
[in  the  open  air,  and  especially  in  the  more  public  parts  of 
the  town,  to  which  the  inhabitants  resort  for  the  sake  of 
society.     It  is  not  unusual  indeed  for  a  man  respected  for 
lis  eloquence,  learning,  or  reputed  sanctity,  to  collect  in 
such  places  a  congregation  which  listens  with  attention 
md  interest  to  the  address  he  delivers.     Thus  such  wisdom 
is  they  possess  may  be  said  to  "  cry  in  the  streets  ;"  and 
IS  the  people  read  very  little,  if  at  all,  a  very  large  part  of 
khe  information  and  mental  cultivation  which  they  possess 
|s  derived  from  the  discussions,  conversations,  recitations, 
Ind  lectures  on  various  subjects,  which  they  hear  in  the 
Itreets  and  public  places."    Where  is  the  voice  of  heavenly 
nsdom  not  heard  ?    The  whole  earth  is  vocal  with  it.    It 
|choes  in  every  man's  soul.      "  There  is  no  speech  nor 
mguage  where  her  voice  is  not  heard."     There  are  three 
|lasses  here  specified  to  whom  it  addresses  itself.     The 
^simple."     "Ye  simple  ones  " — those  most  unsophisticated 
Ind  free  from  the  taint  of  sin,  the  millions  of  the  rising 
^ace  as  well  as  those  in  more  advanced  life  who  have  re- 
lined    in    some   measure    the    innocency   of    childhood. 
'Sconicfs  " — men  who  are  so  hardened  in  sin  that  they  resist 
ipressions  and  sneer  at  sacred  persons  and  things.    To 
ipious  scoffers  and  profane  jesters,  who  are  numerous  in 
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all  ages  and  are  morally  the  most  degraded  of  men,  this 
"Wisdom  speaks.  ^^ Fools" — men  who  hate  knowledge.  The 
simple  are  weak,  the  scorner  disdainful,  the  fool  malignant 
— he  hates  knowledge.  How  great  the  mercy  of  God  in 
condescending  to  speak  to  such. 

But  the  earnest  and  public  address  of  wisdom  to 
these  classes  is  pre-eminently  practical.  It  is  in  the 
language  of  expostulation.  "  How  long  ye  simple  ones  r" 
How  long  r  Do  you  know  how  brief  your  life  is  and 
how  urgent  the  work  of  spiritual  reformation  r  How  long 
ye  simple  ones  will  ye  love  simplicity  r  And  the  scorner,s 
delight  in  their  scorning,  and  fools  hate  knowledge  r"  It  is 
the  language  of  invitation.  "Turn  you  at  my  reproof.' 
Turn  away  from  worldliness  and  wickedness  and  come 
to  holiness  and  truth.  Turn,  you  can  do  it,  you  inml 
do  it,  you  are  hound  to  do  it.  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his 
ways  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him 
return  unto  the  Lord,  and  tie  will  have  mercy  upon  him, 
and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon."  It  is  the 
language  of  encouragement.  "  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit 
upon  you."  " I  will  make  known  my  words  unto  you.' 
"  I  offer,"  says  Bishop  Hall,  "  to  you  both  my  word  out- 
wardly to  your  ears,  and  a  plentiful  measure  of  my  Spirit 
to  make  that  word  effectual  to  you." 

Such  is  the  voice  of  Wisdom.  "  He  that  hath  ears  to 
hear  let  him  hear."  He^ir  that  your  souls  may  live — hear 
at  once.  Delay  is  sinful  and  perilous.  Remember  the 
woi'ds  of  John  Foster — "  How  dangerous  to  defer  these 
momentous  reformations  which  conscience  is  solemnly 
preaching  to  the  heart !  If  they  are  neglected,  the  diffi- 
culty and  indisposition  are  increasing  every  month.  The 
mind  is  receding  degree  after  degree,  from  the  warm  and 
the  hopeful  zone  ;  till  at  last  it  will  enter  the  Arctic  circle, 
and  become  lixed  in  relentless  and  eternal  ice."  ^' 
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(READING  VII.- JANUARY  7.) 


'<  Because  I  have  called,  and  ye  refused ;  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand,  and 

no  man  regarded ;  But  ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  of 

t  my  reproof :    I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity ;  I  will  mock  when  your  fear 

Cometh;  when  your  fear  cometh  as  desolation,  and  your  dcstniction  cometh  as  a 

whirlwind ;  when  distress  and  anguish  cometh  upon  you.    Then  shall  they  call 

[upon  me,  but  I  wU  not  answer  ;  they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shall  not  find 

I  me :  For  that  they  hated  knowledge,  and  did  not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord  : 

iThey  would  none  of  my  counsel :  they  despised  all  my  reproof.     Therefore  .shall 

Itliey  eat  of  the  frait  of  their  own  way,  and  be  filled  with  the  fruit  of  their  own 

levices.    For  the  turning  away  of  the  simple  shall  slay  them,  and  the  prosperity 

of  fools  shall  destroy  them.    But  whoso  hearkeneth  unto  me  shall  dwell  safely, 

nd  shall  be  quiet  from  fear  of  evil." — Prov.  i.  24  to  33. 

God  and  the  sinner  in  time. — Two  things  are  obser- 
vable here.  First,  God's  C07iduct  to  sinners  in  time.  What 
loes  he  do  ?  He  "  calls  "  them — calls  them  by  teachings  of 
lature,  the  admonitions  of  reason  and  the  appeals  of  His 
rord — calls  them  away  from  sin  to  holiness,  from  misery 
ko  joy,  from  Satan  to  Himself.  He  stretches  out  His  hand. 
I'  I  have  stretched  out  my  hand."  What  for  ?  To  rescue 
rom  danger,  to  bestow  benedictions,  to  command  attention, 
welcome  a  return.  He  counsels  them.  "  Ye  have  set  at 
fought  my  counsels."  Counsels  that  would  shed  light 
[pon  duty  and  destiny,  solve  moral  problems,  and  make  the 
|ath  of  human  life  straight  and  sunny  for  ever.  He  reproves 
lem.  "And  would  none  of  myreproof."  His  reproofs,  whilst 
ley  are  honest,  are  also  loving  and  tender.  This  is  the 
Jttitudeof  the  Eternal  towards  every  human  sinner  here.  He 
calling,  outstretching  His  hand,  addressing  counsels,  and 
Iministering  reproofs.  But,  mark  on  the  other  hand, 
[econdly,  the  coiidiict  of  sinners  towards  God  in  time.  How  do 
jnners  treat  the  Almighty  here  r  They  refuse  His  call.  "  I 
ive  called  and  ye  refused."  They  disregard  His  attitude.  " I 
ivc  stretched  out  my  hand  and  no  man  regarded."  Thoy 
)ndcmn  His  counsel  and  reproof.     "  Yc  have  set  at  nought 
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all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof."  "What  a 
spectacle  to  angels  is  this  !  God's  treatment  of  the  sinner 
and  the  sinner's  treatment  of  Him.  Wonder,  oh  heaven  ! 
and  be  astonished,  oh  earth ! 

God  and  the  sinner  in  eternity. — Here  observe, 

First,  His  conduct  towards  the  sinner  in    eternity.     When 

sinners  pass  impenitently  into  the  realms  of  retribution, 

how  does  the  Eternal  treat  them  there  ?  He  tai/ghs  at  them.  "  I 

will  laugh  at  your  calamity."   Strong  metaphor  conveying  a 

most  terrific  idea  !     What  a  laugh  is  this  !     It  is  the  laugh 

of  mockery  and  contempt.     "  I  will  mock  when  your  fear 

cometh."     A  father  laughing   at  his   child   in   trial   and 

anguish  !     For  the  suffering  child  to  see  his  parent  looking 

on  without  a  tear  of  compassion  or  a  sigh  of  sympathy,  with 

a    heartless    indifference,    would   give   poignancy  to    his  I 

pains,  but  to  see  him  smile  and  to  hear  him  laugh  in  his 

writhing  agonies,  how  unspeakably  distressing !     To  be  i 

laughed  at  by  God  !     Can  you  have  a  more  terrible  picture 

of  misery  ?  A  thousand  times  sooner  let  the  Eternal  flash  His  | 

lightnings,  hurl  His  thunders,  and  rain  Flis  fires  on  me,  than 

laugh  at  my  calamities.    He  disregards  their  prayers.    Fear 

is  on  them  as  a  desolation  !  Destruction  has  come  down  upon 

them  as  a  whirlwind.   Distress  and  anguish  has  seized  them, 

and  they  pray,  and  God  says,  "I  will  not  answer."     lie 

looks   on   and    laughs.     What    a  contrast    between    His 

conduct  in  time,  and  His   conduct  in  eternity !     Observe, 

Secondly,    the    impenitent    sinner's    conduct    toivards    Gd 

in  eternity.     He  whom    sinners   ignored  and  disregarded 

in  ti7}te,  is  earnestly  prayed  to  now.      "  They  shall  seek 

me    early    but    shall    not    find    me."     They    would    no: 

listen  to   my  warnings   and   invitations,   and   I  will  no: 

listen  to  their  prayers.     They  seek  God  but  cannot  fiiui 

Him.     Why  has  all  this  misery  come  upon  them  ?     Hero  i^ 

the   explanation  : — "  They  hated  knowledge  and  did  no; 

choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  They  would  none  of  my  counsel; 

they  despised  all  my  reproof.   Therefore  shall  they  eat  of  tin 

fruit  of  their  own  way  and  be  filled  with  their  own  devices,' 

They  said  to  the  Almighty  when  here,  "  Depart  from  us, 

He  says  to  them  there,   "Depart  from    me."     Here  ii 
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retribution.  All  their  misery  is  but  the  eating  of  the  fruit 
of  their  own  ways.  They  reap  what  they  had  sown.  As 
[fruit  answers  to  seed,  as  echoes  to  sound,  their  calamities  in 
[  eternity  answer  to  their  conduct  in  time.  "  Be  not  deceived, 
i  God  is  not  mocked.  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall 
I  he  also  reap." 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  mercy  still  speaks  in  the  close 
I  of  the  passage.  "  Whoso  hearkeneth  unto  me  shall  dwell 
safely,  and  shall  be  quiet  from  fear  of  evil."  Practical 
attention  to  God's  word  will  secure  safety  now  and  for  ever. 
"The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower,  the  righteous 
flee  thereto  and  are  safe."  "  Seek  the  Lord  while  he  may 
be  found,  and  call  upon  him  while  he  is  near." 


(READING  VIII.- JANUARY  8.) 


piritual  i^xttWmt 


"  My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words,  and  hide  my  commandments  with 
Ihec ;  So  that  thou  incline  thine  ear  unto  wisdom,  atid  apply  thine  heart  to 
nderstanding ;  Yea,  if  thou  criest  after  knowledge,  ff«<f  liftest  up  thv  voice  for 
understanding ;  If  thou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and  scarchcst  for  her  as  for  hid 
Ireasures ;  Then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  ijnd  the  know- 
ledge  of  God." — Frov.  ii.  i  to  5. 

Je  have  here 

Spiritual  excellence  described. — It  is  described  as 
f* ///6'  fear  of  the  Lord"  and  as  " the  kmmlcdgc  of  God." 
The  twofold  description  conveys  the  idea  that  godli- 
less  has  to  do  both  with  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 
[t  is  knowledge  and  fear.  It  is  such  a  knowledge  of  God 
is  generates  the  true  emotion  towards  Him.  In  true 
Spiritual  excellence  there  is  a  blending  of  reverent  love 
ind  theologic  light.  Such  a  blending  that  both  become 
)ne,  the  love  is  light  and  the  light  is  love.  In  this,  our 
perfection  and  well  being  consist.   This  is  not  the  means  to 
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heaven,  it  is  heaven — heaven  in  all  times,  circumstances, 
and  worlds.  Its  influence  is  beautifully  and  truthfully 
described  by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  "  Religion,  whether 
natural  or  revealed,  has  always  the  same  beneficial  in- 
fluence on  the  mind.  In  youth,  in  health,  and  prosperity 
it  awakens  feelings  of  gratitude,  and  sublime  love,  and 
purifies  at  the  same  time  that  which  it  exalts ;  but  it  is  in 
misfortune,  in  sickness,  in  age,  that  its  effects  are  more 
truly  and  beneficially  felt :  when  submission  in  faith  and 
humble  trust  in  the  Divine  Will,  when  duties  become  plea- 
sures, undecaying  sources  of  consolation ;  then  it  creates 
powers  which  were  believed  to  be  extinct,  and  gives  a 
freshness  to  the  mind  which  was  supposed  to  have  passod 
away  for  ever,  but  which  is  now  renovated  as  an  immortal 
hope.  Its  influence  outlives  all  earthly  enjoyments,  and 
becomes  stronger  as  the  organs  decay,  and  the  frame  dis- 
solves; it  appears  as  that  evening  star  of  light  in  the  horizon 
of  life,  which  we  are  sure  is  to  become,  in  another  season, 
a  morning  star,  and  it  throws  its  radiance  through  the 
gloom  and  shadow  of  death." 
Here  we  have 

Spiritual  excellence  attained. — How  is  this  in- 
valuable state  of  being  to  be  reached  ?  The  text  in- 
dicates the  method.  By  the  rcccptio7i  of  Divine  truth. 
"  If  thou  wilt  receive  my  words."  The  receptive  faculty 
nr.st  be  employed.  God's  truth  must  be  taken  into  the 
soul.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  nature  that  we  can  take  into 
us  ideas  from  the  Eternal  Intellect,  and  this  we  mast  do  if 
we  V  ould  reach  the  grand  ideal  of  being.  His  thoughts  alone 
can  break  the  darkness  of  our  spirits  and  warm  them  into 
heavenly  life.  By  the  retention  of  Divine  truth.  "  Hide  my 
commandments."  What  we  receive  from  the  Divir  ^  Mind 
we  must  hold  fast.  We  must  keep  the  seed  in  the  soil, 
nurse  and  watch  it,  that  it  may  germinate  and  grow.  There 
is  a  danger  o^  losing  it.  The  winds  of  temptation  and  the 
fowls  of  evil  will  tear  away  the  grains  unless  we  watch.  Bv 
the  search  after  Divine  truth.  "Apply  thine  heart  to 
understanding."  "  Incline  thine  ear  unto  wisdom."  The 
ear    must   be    turned    away   from  the   sounds  of  earthly 
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pleasure,  the  din  of  worldliness,  and  the  voices  of  human 
speculation,  and  must  listen  attentively  to  communications 
j  from  the  spiritual  and  eternal. 

The    search   must   be   earnest,     "If   thou    cravest  after 
[knowledge,  and  liftest  up  thy  voice  after  understanding." 
jTruth  never  comes  where  it  is  not  wanted,  where  its  neces- 
Isity  is  not  felt.     It  only  gives  its  bread  to  the  hungry,  and 
jits  waters  to  those  who  feel  the  burning  thirst.  -As  hungry 
Ichildren  cry  out  for  food,  souls  must  cry  to  the  Eternal 
iFather  for  light.     The  search  must  be  persevering.    "If 
Ithou  seekest  her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid 
{treasures."     How  indefatigable  are  men  in  their  search  for 
{silver  and  gold.   They  excavate  the  mountains,  they  plough 
the  seas,  they  go  from  market  to  market  and  from  shore  to 
shore,  in  earnest  quest  for  gold.     But  spiritual  excellence  is 
infinitely  more  precious  than  all  worldly  treasures.     "  It 
:annot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir,  with  the  precious 
)nyx  or  the  sapphire.     The  gold  and  the  crystal  cannot 
jqual  it,  and  the  exchange  of  it  shall  not  be  for  jewels  of 
ine  gold.   No  mention  shall  be  made  of  corals,  or  of  pearls  : 
JFor  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above   rubies.      The  topaz  of 
Lthiopia  shall  not  equal  it,  neither  shall  it  be  valued  with 
)ure  gold."     By  so  much  as  spiritual  excellence  is  more 
valuable  than  all  worldly  treasures,  should  be  our  ardent, 
mwearied  diligence  in  quest  of  it.     "  The  following  relic," 
says  Mr.  Bridges,  "of  our  renowned   Elizabeth  will   be 
jad  both  with  interest  and  profit.     It  was  written  on  a 
)lank  leaf  of  a  black  letter  edition  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
/hich  she  used  during  her  lonely  imprisonment  at  Wood- 
stock.   The  volume  itself,  curiously  embroidered  by  her 
)wn  hand,  is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  : — 'August.  I  walk 
lany  times  into  the  pleasant  fields  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
/here  I  pluck  up  the  goodlisome  herbs  of  sentences  by 
)runing,  eat  them  by  reading,  chew  them  by  musing,  and 
[ay  them  up  at  length  in  the  high  seat  of  memorie,  that  in 
fathering'-  them  together,  and  so  having  tasted  their  sweet- 
iiess,  I  may  the  less  perceive  the  bitterness  of  this  miserable 
life.'" 
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(READING  rX.—JANUAl^Y  9.) 


%u)s  It^n  attlr  %i\x  ^0b. 


"  For  the  Lord  givetli  wisdom ;  out  of  his  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and 
understanding.  He  la}  eth  up  sound  wisdom  for  the  righteous  :  he  is  a  buckler 
to  them  that  walk  uprightly.  He  keepeth  the  paths  of  judgment,  and  preserveth 
the  way  of  his  saints.  Then  shalt  thou  understand  righteousness,  and  judgment, 
and  equity;  yea,  every  good  path." — Prov.  ii.  6  to  9. 

These  words  bring  under  our  attention  the  greatest 
beings  on  earthy  good  men  ;  and  the  greatest  being  in  the 
7mivcrse,  the  Great  God.     Notice : — 

The   character   of   good  men. — The    description 
given   of  them  here  is  full,  varied,  and  very  significant. 
They  are  spoken  of  as  the  "  riglitcoiis."     The  whole  duty 
of  man  may  be  included  in  this  word,  or  in  its   equiva- 
lent, a  shorter  word  still — just.     The  moral  code  of  the 
universe  may  be  reduced  to  two  words,  "Be  just."     Be  just 
to   yourself,   respect    your    own   nature,   train    your   own 
faculties,  guard  your  own  rights,  realize  your  own  ideals. 
This  is  virtue  !     Be  just  to  others  :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do   unto  you  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 
This   is   morality.       Be   just   to   God :    The    Best   Being 
love  the    most,   the    Truest    Being   trust  the   most,   the 
Greatest    Being   reverence,   adore    and   serve   the   most, 
This  is  religion  !   Virtue,  morality,  and  religion  constitute  a 
righteous  man.    They  are  spokon  of  as  "  walking  uprightly" 
Goodness  in  all  moral  creatures  is  not  stationary,  but  pro- 
gressive. It  is  an  everlasting  walk  into  new  fields  of  beauty, 
new  scenes  of  enjoyment,  new  spheres  of  service.     "  The 
path  of  the  just  is  a  shining  light  which  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day."  They  are  spoken  of  as  "  saints" 
They  are  consecrated  to  God's  service,  set  apart  to  His  use, 
they  are  the  living  and  imperishable  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Such  is  the  sketch  given  hereof  good  men,  and  stand 
they  not  in  sublime  contrast  with  the  canting  hypocrites, 
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worldly  grubs,  fawning"  sycophants,  wretched  snobs,  which 

abound  in  modern  society  and  from  which  all  honest  hearts 

recoil?  "The  greatest  man,"  says  Seneca,  "is  he  who  chooses 

|ri""htwith  the  most  invincible  resolution,  who  resists  the 

[sorest  temptation  from  within  and  without,  who  bears  the 

heaviest  burdens  cheerfully,  who  is  calmest  in  storms,  and 

most  fearless  under  menaces  and  frowns,  whose  reliance  on 

truth,  on  virtue,  and  on  God  is  most  unfaltering."     Kind 

jHeaven,  multiply  the  number  of  these  good  men ! 

Observe 

The  God  of  good  men. — He  is  here  set  forth  in 
His  relation  to  creation  generally.  "  For  the  Lord  giveth 
asdom,  out  of  His  mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  under- 
standing." He  is  the  great  original,  central,  exhautless 
'ountain  of  intelligence.  He  is  "  the  Father  of  lights ;" 
the  light  of  instinct,  the  light  of  reason,  the  light  of  genius, 
the  light  of  conscience,  all  stream  from  Him  as  from  the 
sun.  Wherever  there  is  a  ray  of  truth,  a  beam  of  intelli- 
gence, a  gleam  of  virtue,  there  is  God,  and  in  them  He 
should  be  recognized  and  worshipped. 

'  God,"  says  old  Quarles, "  is  a  light  that  is  never  darkened, 
m  unwearied  life  that  cannot  die,  a  fountain  always  flowing, 
garden  of  life,  a  seminary  of  wisdom,  a  radical  beginning 
i)f  all  goodness." 

"  Give  me  unveil'd  the  source  of  good  to  see  ! 
Give  me  Thy  light,  and  fix  mine  eyes  on  Thee  !  " — Boethius. 


He  is  here  set  forth  in  His  relation  to  the  good  in  particular. 

[e  makes  special  provisions  for  them.     He  provides  for 

leir  instruction.     "  He  layeth  up  sound  Wisdom."     We 

bed  not  ask  the  question.  Where  are  "the  treasures  of 

lound  wisdom  "     laid  up   for  us  ?    The  Son  of  Man,  the 

Ledeemer  of  the  world   is  the   "Wisdom  of  God."     He 

kotects  them  from  their  enemies.     "  He  is  a  buckler  to 

lem  that  walk   uprightly."     Our  path   is   fraught  with 

[anger  and  beset  with  temptations,  foes  lurk  about  us  on 

\\\  hands,  and  we  need  a  defence.     He  is  our  "  buckler.'* 

Jignificant  expression  this  ;  it  does  not  say  that  he  holds 

le  buckler,  or  has  a  buckler  for  us,  but  He  is  the  buckler. 
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He  Himself  is  the  shield,  and  our  enemies  must  strike 
through  Him  to  injure  us.  He  superintends  their  career. 
"  He  keepeth  the  paths  of  judgment,  and  preserveth  the 
way  of  His  saints."  He  vouchsafes  their  ultimate  per- 
fection. "  Then  shalt  thou  understand  righteousness,  and 
judgment,  and  equity,  yea  every  good  path." 

Such  is  the  God  of  the  good!     May  this  God  be  our  God! 
May  He  be  our  guide  even  unto  death ! 

"  Thou  Uncreate,  Unseen,  and  Undefined 
Source  of  all  life,  and  Fountain  of  the  mind, 
Pervading  Spirit !  whom  no  eye  can  trace : 
Felt  through  all  time,  and  working  in  all  space, 
Imagination  cannot  paint  that  spot, 
Around,  above,  beneath,  where  Thou  art  not !  " 

R.  Montgomery. 


(READING  X.  -JANUARY  lo.) 


\ikxi\um  anb  ^isbom;  tlje  fane  aitb  %  ititibote. 


"  When  wisdom  entereth  into  thine  heart,  and  knowledge  is  pleasant  unto 
thy  soul;  Discretion  shall  preserve  thee,  understanding  shall  keep  thee:  To 
<ielivcr  thee  from  the  way  of  the  evil  man,  from  the  man  that  speaketh  froward 
things  ;  Who  leave  the  paths  of  uprightness,  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  darkness, 
Who  rejoice  to  do  evil,  and  delight  in  the  frowardness  of  the  wicked  ;  Whose 
ways  are  crooked,  and  they  froward  in  their  paths  :  To  deliver  thee  from  the 
strange  woman,  even  from  the  stranger  which  flattcrcth  with  her  words  :  Which  ; 
forsaketh  the  guide  of  her  youth,  and  forgetteth  the  covenant  of  her  God.  For 
her  house  inclineth  unto  death,  and  her  paths  unto  the  dead.  None  that  go  unto 
her  return  again,  neither  take  they  hold  of  the  paths  of  life.  That  thou  mayest 
walk  in  the  way  of  good  meii,  and  keep  the  paths  of  the  righteous.  For  the 
upright  shall  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  perfect  shall  remain  in  it.  But  the  wicked 
thall  be  cut  off  from  the  earth,  and  the  transgressors  shall  be  rooted  out  of  it."— 
Prov.  ii.  10  to  22. 


Two  things  of  a  very  opposite  character  are  brought  before 
us  in  these  verses — wickedness  and  wisdom,  and  these  two 
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linffs  are  at  work  in  all  literatures,  institutions,  enter- 
[ises,  souls,  the  world  over. 

Wickedness. — We  have  here  a  terrible  description  of 
Icked  persons.     Observe  their  character.     Their  speech  is 
rrupt.    "  The  man  that  speaketh  froward  things."  Justin 
Id  "  By  examining  the  tongue  of  a  patient,  physicians 
[d  out  the  diseases  of  the  body  and  philosophers  those  of 
mind."     The  wicked  use  their  tongues  to  express  the 
i-oneous,  the  blasphemous,  and  perverse.     They  set  their 
louth  against  the  Heavens,"  and  sometimes  we  hear  them 
to  all  moral  constraints,  "  Let  us  break  their  bands 
inder  and  cast  away  their  cords  from  us."     Their  habit 
corrupt.     "  They  leave  the  paths  of  righteousness  to  walk 
Ithe  ways  of  darkness."     Wicked  men  "  love  darkness 
ler  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are  evil."    Their  path 
lot  only  dark  but  crooked.    "  Whose  ways  are  crooked." 
way  of  goodness  is  straight,  even,  and  uniform  ;  but 
^t  of  sin  is  labyrinthian  and  rough,  as  well  as  dark, 
jir  heart  is  corrupt.     They  "  rejoice  to  do  evil  and  delight 
the  frowardness  of  the  wicked."     They  not  only  speak 
wrong  thing,  do  the  wrong  thing,  pursue  the  wrong 
rse,  but  they  rejoice  in  the  wrong.     Their  pleasure  is  in 
in  debauchery,  intemperance,  carousings.     They  revel 
irickedness.   Their  influence  is  corrupt.    This  is  illustrated 
le  description  of  the  "strange  woman"  here  introduced, 
"  flattereth  with  her  lips,  forsaketh  the  guide  of  her 
th,  and  forgetteth  the  covenant  of  her  God."     A  des- 
Ition  this    of   the  prostitute,   not  only  most  touching 
humiliating,  but  true  to  modern  fact.     A  more  horrid 
^t  this  side  of  Hell  cannot  be  seen  than  a  fallen  woman, 
pman  giving  her  nature  up  to  carnality  and  wrong. 
is  ruined  and  she  ruins.     Solomon  lifts  up  his  warning 
St  such  a  character,  and  well  he  might,  for  he  was  led 
|y  from  God  and  truth  by  her  seductive  wiles.     Observe 
-peril.  "  Her  house  inclineth  unto  death,  and  her  paths 
the  dead.    None  that  go  unto  her  return  again,  neither 
they  hold  of  the   paths  of  life."     Tho  spell  of  lust 
pes  the  grasp  of  her  victims.     Ah !  how  many  a  poor, 


and  these  Uvo  inlfttuated,  deluded  youth  has  been  led  on  step  by  step  the 
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downward  road  to  the  chambers  of  death  ;  led  by  soft  an: 
silken  bonds,  amidst   syren   music  to  adamantine  chain| 
and  penal  fire  !     Everything  dies  under  the  influence  r 
wickedness, — self-respect,     spiritual     sensibility,     menta('| 
freedom,  the  freshness,  the  vigour,  and  the  beauty  of  lit;; 
Observe  their  doom,     "  The  wicked  shall  be  cut  off  from  tb 
earth  and  the  transgressors  shall  be  rooted  out  of  it."  Tiie: 
are  rooted  out  from  the  esteem  of  the  good,  from  the  spher  | 
of  improvement,  from  the  realm  of  mercy,  and  the  domai: 
of  hope. 

Eschew*  sin,  my  friend !     The  soul  with  sin  in  it  is  with::; 
the  central  attractions  of  Hell,  and  all  its  motions  accelera; 
its  movements  thither.     If  it  is  in  thee,  crush  it  at  once;! 
is  easier  to  crush  a  spark  than  a  conflagration,  to  break  tl, 
Q^^  of  the  cockatrice  than  to  kill  the  serpent. 

Wisdom. — This  is  represented  here  both  as  the  p; 
ventative  and  the  antidote  to  wickedness.     Wickedness 
terribly  powerful,  but  wisdom  is  mightier.     Its  mightim  - 
however,  in  man  depends  upon  its  right  reception.  "  \Vhe:i 
wisdom  entereth  into  the  heart."     Wisdom  outside  of  us  J 
a  grand  thing  for  thought  and  speculation,  but  it  must  cotr^ 
into  us  to  be  of  any  real  and  permanent  service.    It  will  ns 
do  to  flow  from  the  tongue  or  float  in  the  brain,  or  to  cok^ 
to  us  as  a  strange  visitant,  to  be  tolerated  or  entertained! ' 
a  short  time  ;  but  as  a  friend,  of  all  friends  the  dearest; ; 
the  heart.     It  must  come  in  as  a  "  thing  that  is  pleasa: 
to  thy  soul."      Then    it   does    three   things   in    relatit 
to  wickedness.     It  guards  the  innocent.     "  Discretion  sk 
preserve  thee,  understanding  shall  keep  thee."     The  wav; 
keep  out  evil  is  to  fill  the  soul  with  goodness.     If  Divi:| 
wisdom  takes  full  possession  of  thy  heart,  when  evil  conihl 
it  will  "  find  nothing  "  in  thee.     It  delivers  the  fallen.  "DJ 
liver  thee  from  the  way  of  evil  men,"  from  the  "  straii; 
woman."     If  thou  hast  iallen  into  evil,  if  thou  art  witl;  J 
its  sphere  of  magic  infatuation,  let  wisdom  enter  thy  licti 
and  thou  shalt  be  delivered.     It  shall  break  the  spell  of  dI 
enchanter,  it  shall  unlock  the  door  of  thy  caged  soul,  and !;| 
thee  out  into  the  air  of  sunny  truth.     Heavenly  wisdom 
the  soul  is  the  only  soul-redemptive  force.     It  gidda  , 
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'ecmcd.  "That  thou  mayest  walk  in  the  ways  of  good 
fen  and  keep  the  paths  of  the  righteous."  It  guides  our 
It  in  the  way  of  peace.  It  is  a  lamp  to  our  path.  Like  the 
Ir  to  the  mariner,  if  this  wisdom  shine  within  us  it  will 
ide  us  safely  over  the  voyage  of  life.  How  shall  we  get 
the  heart  this  wisdom,  that  guards  the  innocent,  deli- 
[s  the  fallen,  and  guides  the  redeemed  ?  "  If  any  man 
wisdom  let  him  ask  of  God,  who  giveth  to  all  men 
^rally  and  upbraideth  not." 

"  Who  are  the  wise  ? 
They  who  have  govern'd  with  a  self-control, 
Each  wild  and  baneful  passion  of  the  soul — 
Curb'd  the  strong  impulse  of  all  fierce  desires, 
But  kept  alive  affection's  purer  fires. 
They  who  have  pass'd  the  labyrinth  of  life, 
Without  one  hour  of  weakness  or  of  strife  : 
Prepared  each  change  of  fortune  to  endure, 
Humble  though  rich,  and  dignified  though  poor. 
Skill'd  in  the  latent  movements  of  the  hcai  t — 
Lcam'd  in  the  lote  which  nature  can  impart  ; 
Teaching  that  sweet  philosophy  aloud, 
"V/hich  sees  the  '  silver  lining '  of  the  cloud  ; 
Looking  for  good  in  all  beneath  the  skies  : 

These  are  the  tiuly  wise." — Prince. 


(READING  XI.— JANUARY  il.) 


[  My  son,  forget  not  my  law,  but  let  thine  heart  keep  my  commandments  : 
igth  of  days,  and  long  life,  and  peace,  shall  they  add  to  thee." — Prov.  iii. 


JE  revelation  is  a  law.  It  is  not  a  mere  creed,  but  a 
It  is  not  •  given  for  mere  study,  speculation,  and 
ff,  but  for  obedience.  It  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  law, 
plicity,  authority,  practicability.     The  text  teaches  two 

truths. 


liit 
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Obedience   to   moral   law  is   a  condition  cl 
PHYSICAL  HEALTH. — Mark  at  the  outset  what  the  obedienil 
is.     It  is  the  obedience  of  the  heart.     "  Let  thine  heart  kej 
my  commandments."     The  Bible  legislates  for  mind, 
thoughts,  affections,  impulses,  and  aims.     Its  commarj 
ment  is  so  broad  that  it  takes  the  whole  soul  in,  penetra: 
to  its  deepest  and  most  hidden  springs  of  action.  Obedier. 
is  not  a  thing  of  tongue,  or  hand,  or  foot,  it  is  a  thing 
the  heart.    Perfect  external  conformity  to  the  mere  letter 
the  law,  were  it  possible,  would  be  rebellion  if  the  heJ 
was  not  in  it.      We  are  taught  here  that  this   spiritij 
obedience  is  a  condition  of  physical  health.     It  secu: 
"  length  of  days  and  long  life."     The  connection  betwti 
obedience  and  physical  health  is  clear  from  the  three  fl 
lowing  facts: — (i)  That  physical  health  requires  obedierJ 
to  the  divine  laws  of  our  being.    (2)  That  obedience  to  till 
divine  laws  involves  a  study  of  them.    (3)  That  the  heartil 
sympathy  with  the  Divine  author  is  essential  to  their  si 
cessful  study.    These  propositions  are  so  evident  that  tlj 
require  neither  illustrations  nor  proof.    Add  to  this  theii 
that  sobriety,  temperance,  chastity,  industry,  contentmf| 
regularity,    amiability,    control    of   the   temper,   and 
passions,  which  are  involved  in  true   obedience,  arej 
conducive  to  corporeal  health  and  vigour.     Some  pet] 
seem  to  regard  ill-health  as  a  mark  of  gentility.     Thcyi 
afraid  to  acknowledge  themselves  as  vigorous  and  rob] 
lest  they  should  be  considered  vulgar.     They  conside: 
more  respectable  to  acknowledge  feebleness  than  strcndj 
Others  seem  to  regard  ill-health  as  a  virtue — something 
be  pleased  with  c.nd  commended  for.    But  in  truth  ill-k 
often  means  coarseness  and  crime.     It  grows  out  ofj 
infraction  of  divine  laws.   Health  of  the  body  depends  uj 
health  of   soul,   and  health   of   soul   depends  upon  \ 
dience  to  the  moral  laws  of  God.     Bodily  vigour  deptj 
upon  moral  virtue.  "  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  tlii: 
having   the  promise  of  the  life  that   now  is  and  of^ 
which  is  to  corrie,'     There  is  a  care  for  health  which 
troys  it.     "  People,"  says  Sterne,  "  who  are  always  ta  1 
care  of  their  health  are  like  misers  who  are  hoan! 
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isure  which  they  have  never  spirit  enough  to  enjoy." 
there  is  a  care  that  promotes  it — it  is  a  care  for  moral 

ity  and  a  divine  elevation  of  soul  in  thought  and  aim. 
Obedience  to  moral  law  is  a  condition   of 

LiTUAL  happiness. — "And  peace  shall  be  added  to 
Peace  requires  two  things.  (i)  The  inward 
lony  of  our  powers.  The  soul  is  often  like  a  battle- 
,  on  which  there  is  a  violent  conflict  of  forces.  The 
restions  of  reason  and  the  dictates  of  conscience  battle 

inst  the  armies  of  carnal  lusts  and  selfish  impulses. 
like  a  sea,  into  whose  depths  there  rush  contending 
jnts,  heaving  it  to  its  centre.     (2)  The  sense  of  divine 

|ur.    The  feeling  that  the  Lord  is  against  us  gives  the 

)s  of  perpetual  restlessness  to  our  sculs.    Now  spiritual 

lience  puts  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  crushes  in- 

enemies,  hushes  inward  storms,  and  gives  a  blessed 

piousness  of  divine  approval. 

"  Peace  is  the  end  of  all  things — tearless  peace ; 
Who  by  the  immovable  basis  of  God's  throne 
Takes  her  perpetual  stand  ;  and,  of  herself 
Prophetic,  lengthens  age  by  age  her  sceptre : 
The  world  shall  yet  be  subjugate  to  love, 
The  final  form  religion  must  assume. 
Led  like  a  lion,  rid  with  wreathed  reins, 
In  some  enchanted  island,  by  a  child." — FestuS, 


(READING  XII.-JANUARY  12.) 


mi  ani^  %k^% 


et  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee  :  bind  them  about  thy  neck ;  write 
on  llie  tables  of  tliine  lieart :  So  shall  thou  find  favour  and  good  under- 
I  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man."— 7Vo7'.  iii.  3,  4. 

)f  the  greatest  moral  realities  of  the  universe  are 
Oncd  in  these  verses.     They  are  the  greatest  themes 
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in  all  true  books,  the  chief  elements  in  all  great  lives,  tlifj 
noblest  attributes  of  the  Godhead,  the  primal  substances  c| 
the  Gospel.  "Grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ."  ThesJ 
two  direct  man's  nature  as  a  being  possessing  intellect  an( 
heart,  each  of  which  has  its  respective  cravings  and  claimJ 
We  must  have  ^^ truth"  in  us; — all  our  faculties  must  trutlJ 
fully  move  in  harmony  with  eternal  realities.  We  muJ 
have  "  mercy"  in  us.  All  our  powers  must  move  by  it  as  thel 
impulse  and  sovereign.  Man's  duty  in  relation  to  "  mercf 
and  truth  "  is  here  set  forth  by  two  strong  metaphors,  thj 
metaphors  of  binding  and  writing. 

Man  has  to  BIND  "mercy"  and  "truth"  to  him. — "Binj 
them  continually  upon  thy  heart  and  tie  them  upon  tliJ 
neck."     The  allusion  here  is  probably  to  the  phylacteriej 
with  which  the  Jews  were  commanded  by  Moses  to  bin| 
the  law  around  their  foreheads.     But  here  the  command  i 
to  bind  mercy  and  truth,  not  upon  the  hand  or  the  head] 
but  upon  the  heart;  and  they  were  to  be  kept  there,  not  fol 
a  time,  but  "  continually ;"  to  be  taken  off  neither  day  oj 
night.    They  are  to  be  carried  with  us  as  mementoes  of  oq 
obligations  to  heaven,  and  as  safeguards  to  protect  us  froq 
the  wrong  and  the  ruinous.     They  are  so  vital  to  us  thsl 
we  must  not  part  with  them.     Take  mercy  and  truth  froa 
the  soul  and  you  take  the  verdure  from  the  fields,  and  leai] 
them  in  barrenness ;  you  take  the  light  from  the  heavens ; 
leave  them  in  sackcloth.     Part  with  everything ;  propertij 
friends,  reputation,  life  itself,  sooner  than  part  with  therJ 
Without  them  the  soul  is  lost — lost  to  virtue,  nobility,  usij 
fulness  and  heaven. 

Man  has  to  WRITE  "  mercy  and  truth  "  within  him,- 
There  are  two  Bibles — one  consists  of  truth  written  ci 
paper,  the  other  of  truth  written  on  the  soul.  Whilst  be] 
are  valuable,  the  latter  is  for  many  reasons  the  most  prl 
cious.  (i)  Because  it  is  the  most  real.  In  the  paper  Bitf 
we  have  only  "mercy  and  truth"  in  symbol,  but  in  the  lovi 
heart  they  themselves  are  there.  The  figures  on  your  baJ 
book,  representing  the  amount  which  stands  to  your  crcJ 
at  the  bank,  are  not  real  money  but  the  sign ;  your  propyl 
is  not  in  your  book,  but  in  the  bank ;  so  "  mercy  and  truij 
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le  not  in  the  letter-press,  but  they  are  in  the  heart.     (2) 
jcause  it  is  the    most   legible.     The   paper    Bible  con- 
ins  many  things    hard   to   be    understood.    The  most 
Lp-htened   interpreter  fails  to    reach   its  meaning,   but 
lat  is  written  on  the  heart,  is  written  in  the  language 
It  universal  man  can  read,  the  savage  as  well  as  the 
re  the  child  as  well  as  the  octogenarian.     (3)  Because  it 
the  most  capacious.     The  heart  is  a  volume  whose  pages 
finite  arithmetic,   whose  folios    none  but   God   can 
Imber.    How  voluminous  the  contents   of  every  heart 
I    But  what  through  the  ages  !     Every  impression  we 
fceive  is  a  fresh   sentence.     (4)  Because  it  is  the  most 
itirable.    Paper,  parchment,  marble,  or  even  brass,  on 
lich  men  have  written,  time  has  destroyed ;  but  the  heart 
immortal,  and  the  sentences  written  on  it  eternity  cannot 
literate. 

Man  has  to  enjoy  "  mercy  and  truth  "  within  him. — 
lercy  and  truth  are  in  the  soul,  not  as  mere  ideas  or 
{temporary  impulses,  but  as  living,  regnant,  and  abiding 
:es,  God's  favour  will  be  enjoyed,  success  will  attend  our 
^s,  and  we  shall   advance   in  holy  freedom  and  force. 
rist  (who  brought  "  grace  and  truth  "  into  the  world),  as 
{grew  increased  in  favour  both  with  God  and  man,  and 
nil  be  the  same  with   all  those  who   embody  those 
iscendent  elements  in  their  lives. 

Conclusion. — The  whole  implies  that  "mercy  and  truth" 

outside  of  men  in  their  unregenerr.te  state.    They  are 

the  heart  of  God,  they  are  in  the  universe,  they  are  in 

Bible  as  symbols,  but  they  are  not  inherent  in  human 

ire.    Men  must  have  them.     Embrace  them,  brother ; 

them  indi«solubly  upon  thy  moral  being,  and  write 

indelibly  on  thy  heart !  . 


. 
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{READING  XIII.— JANUARY  13.) 


(SoUnistiiig  ik\^  <§elf=tnistina» 

"Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and  lean  not  unto  thine  on 
understanding.     In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paiJ 
Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes  :  fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil." — trm.i 
5  to  7. 

God-trusting. — "Trust  in  the  lord."     Man   isi 
trusting  creature :  he  is  always  leaning  on  soirje  objed 
So  deep  is  his  consciousness  of  dependence,  that  he  darJ 
not  stand  alone.     This  trusting  instinct,  like  all  the  othJ 
instincts  of  his  nature,  has  been  sadly  perverted  by  a  wronj 
direction.    Eve  ywhere  man  is  leaning  on  the  unworthy,  tl( 
unreliable,  and  the  unenduring ;  hence  his  constant  disal 
pointments  and  confusion.     Observe  here  the  object  of  tn 
trustfulness.    "  The  Lord," — the  All-merciful,  the  All-wis^ 
and  All-powerful ; — the  Unchanging  amidst  all  change! 
the  All-loving  amidst    all   malignities,  the   All-enduriii| 
amidst  all  dissolutions,  the   One    and    only  One ;   not 
nor  thcm^  but  Him.      Observe  the   maimer  of  true  Xn\ 
fulness.     It  must  be  entire;  "  With  all  thy  heart."     It  mii 
be  an  unquestioned,  undivided  confidence.      He  is  to 
trusted  lovingly :  not  as  a  matter  of  expedience  or  dry  dutj 
but  as  a  matter  of  supreme  affection.     It  must  be  ah 
"  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him."     Man's  ways  aJ 
many.   All  men  have  different  ways.   These  are  determini 
by  organization,  idiosyncracics,  and   other  constitution! 
adventitious  circumstances.     There  is  the  way  of  the  s? 
sualist,  the  sceptic,  the  savage,  the  sage,  the  worldling,  tl 
saint.     Each  man  has  often  different  ways :  he  does  ri 
continue  through  life   in  the   same   path,  he   changes! 
through    the    force   of    a,ge,   conviction,   and    experien 
But   in  whatever  way  he  walks,  at   any  time  he  sho.i 
trustfully   acknowledge    Him  ;    acknowledge    not   inorrP 
his  existence,  personality,  power,  but  His  absolute  author:'| 
over  him ;  His  claim  to  be  his  grand  subject  of  tlioiig-; 
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ibject  of  affection,  supreme  aim  of  life.  Observe  the  advan- 
avc  of  true  trustfulness.  "What  is  it  ?  Gu' dance  in  the 
aWi — "  He  will  direct  thy  paths."  He  guides  those  who 
ill  trust  in  Him.  His  guidance  secures  safety  amidst 
1  perils,  and  happiness  amidst  all  sorrows.  He 
ill  make  the  path  clear  and  secure,  as  we  walk  on  and 
ward,  for  ever.  Another  advantage  is  departure  from 
il.  "  Fear  the  Lord  and  depart  from  evil."  Fear  is  in- 
ded  in  God-trusting,  and  where  this  is  there  is  a 
iparture  from  evil.  The  soul  in  which  there  is  this 
[essed  trust  breaks  away  from  all  evil,  and  struggles  its 
y  into  holiness  and  love.  There  is  yet  another  advan- 
e  specified, — strength  in  all.  "  It  shall  be  health  to  thy 
vel  and  marrow  to  thy  bones."  '^rue  trustfulness  excludes 
those  anxious  cares,  and  crush  is  all  those  appetites  and 
ssions  c  f  the  soul,  which  are  ever  the  seeds  of  physical 
icomfort  and  disease.  It  gives  that  evenness  of  temper, 
t  regularity  to  the  impulses,  that  tranquil  cheerfulness 
the  heart,  which  are  pre-eminently  conducive  to  corpo- 
1  health  and  force.  It  is  a  libel  on  religion  to  represent 
as  in  an^  way  inimical  to  true  physical  vigour  and 
mal  enjoyment.  Trust  in  God  is  as  cheering  as  the  light 
eaven,  and  as  healthful  as  the  mountain  breeze. 

"  Thy  God  hath  said  'tis  good  for  thee 
To  walk  by  faith  and  not  by  sight. 
Take  it  on  trust  a  little  while, 

Soon  shalt  thou  read  the  mystery  right, 
In  the  bright  sunshine  of  His  smile." — Kedlr. 

Self-trusting. — *•  Lean  not  on  thine  own  under- 
iding."    There  is  a  right  self-reliance.     In  relation  to 

fellow  men  we  are  bound  to  trust  our  own  energies, 

Evictions,  and  conscience,     ^''e  have  no  rigl-'t  to  trust  to 

ir  men's  powers  and  efforts  to  help  us  either  physically 

lentally.     Heaven  has  endowed  us  all  with  faculties  by 

[eh  to  help  ourselves,  if  they  are  rightly  worked.     The 

who  is  not  self-reliant  in  this  sense  sirics  his  manhood 

le  parasite,     but  that  self-trusting,  to  which  Solomon 

|rs,  impli(;s  an  exaggerated  conceit  of  our  own  powers. 

ice  he  sa)  >,  "  be  not  wise  in  your  own  eyes."     Don't 
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put  too  high  an   estimate  on  your  own  understanding 
Thank  God  for  your  intellect.     Respect  it,  train  it,  feed  :; 
with  the  choicest  fruits  on  the  tree  of  science,  but  don't  leaj 
on  it  as  an  infallible  guide.     At  its  best  here,  its  eyes  ar 
very  dim,  its  ears  heavy,  and  its  limbs  feeble.     The  sag, 
of  all  times,  who  have  trusted  to  it,  have  gone  down  i: 
darkness,  bequeathing  to  us  such  literary  productions  i 
show  how  far  they  wandered  from  the  light.     The  light 
our  own  reason  is  far  too  feeble  to  guide  us  safely  throu 
the  moral  labyrinths  of  life.     "  Be  not  wise,  therefore, 
thine  own  eyes."    Self-conceit  is  at  once  offensive  and  pp 
nicious;  it  involves  self-ignorance.     No  man,  who  knov 
himself,  can  be  vain.     The  hierarchs  of  heaven  veil  thi 
faces.    What  is  the  knowledge  of  the  most  enlighten 
compared  with  what  is  to  be  known  ?    What  is  a  spark 
the  central  fires  of  the  universe  ?    What  compared  wii;| 
what  he  ought  to  have  known  ?  How  n.uch  more  the  wise! 
on  the  earth  might  have  known  if  they  had  properly  emplo}  el 
their  powers  ?    A  man   "  wise  in  his  own  eyes,"  is  sell 
benighted.   He  is  like  a  pauper  maniac,  who  fancies  himsej 
a  king.     "  Many,"   says   Seneca,   "  might   have  attaintl 
wisdom,  had  they  not  thought  they  had  really  attained  it| 
Self-conceit  not  only  involves  self-ignorance,  but  obstruc 
mental  improvement.     "  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  m 
conceit,  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him."    TrJ 
knowledge  requires  effort.    It  neither  springs  up  invokl 
tarily,  nor  comes  to  us  independently  of  our  own  endeavourf 
or  even  by  efforts,  feeble,  irresolute,   and  desultory, 
requires  an   invincibility  of  purpose,  a  concentration 
faculties.    Who  will  put  forth  such  efforts  to  gain  it, 
those  who  have  the  profoundest  sense  of  its  necessitjl 
There  must  be  a  craving,  amounting  almost  to  an  agony,:; 
order  to  overcome  the  inertia  and  grapple  with  the  ditf 


is  "wise 


in  his  own 


eyes. 


feels 


culty.    A  man  who 
such  necessity  as  this :  he  is  self-sufficient,  and  imagirJ 
that  he  knows  everything.     Self-conceit    destroys   m 
injlucncc.     A  vain  man  disgusts  rather  than  pleases,  repr 
rather    than    draws,    he    is    generally   despised,    sold 
respected.    Intelligence,  generosity,  truthfulness,  humili: 
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lese  are  the  elements  that  win  social  esteem,  and  gain 
Dcial  command.    But  these  are  seeds  that  can  never  grow 
a  self-trusting,  self-conceited  man. 

''  They  whose  wit 
Values  itself  so  highly,  that  to  that 
All  matters  else  seem  weak,  can  hardly  love, 
Or  take  a  shape  or  feeling  of  affection, 
Being  so  self-endear'd." — Shakespeare. 


(READING  XrV.~JANUAR"Vr  14. 


Vhat  is  a  sparl 


f  tglt'it  6tMit0,  t[)^  ConMtiott  fit  tk  '^x^p^S.  ietting. 

'  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance,  and  with  the  firstfruits  of  all  thine 
ease :  So  shall  thy  bams  be  filled  with  plenty,  and  thy  presses  shall  burst  out 
,  new  wine."— /'rw.  iii.  9,  10. 

-   The  highest  giving. 
[ONOUR  the  Lord  with  thy  substance."    The  two  great 
potions  of  men  are  to  gather  and  to  give,  to  appropriate 

to  distribute.   These  two  functions  bring  all  his  powers 
play  and  fully  develope  his  nature.     But  man  is  to 

ler  in  order  to  give,  to  get  in  order  to  impart.     "It  is 

[re  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."     What  is  the  highest 

ing  ?   ( I )  Giving  to  the  BestBei7ig.    Who  is  He  ?    "  The 

The  distinguishing  glory  of  a  moral  intelligence 

le  p(mcr  of  giving  to  God,  and  his  highest  honour  is  to 
^e  his  gift  accepted  of  Him.     (2)  Giving  the  best  things  to 

Best  Being.  "  Thy  substance."  "  The  firstfruits  of  all 
le  increase."  "  God  will  not  have  the  dregs  that  are 
[eezed  out  by  pressure  poured  into  His  treasury.     He 

inds,  not  like  earthly  rulers,  on  the  magnitude  of  His 
lutes.  He  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.  He  can  do  with- 
[  our  wealth,  but  He  does  not  bless  without  our  willing 

ice."     Giving  to  God  does  not  merely  mean  giving 

ributions  to  His  cause,  but  the  giving  of  our  all, 
selves.     The   surrender    of   self  is  essential  to    give 
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virtue  and  acceptance  to  all  other  contributions.     Until 
we  g-ive  ourselves,  all  other  oblations  however  costly,  arej 
impious   pretences  and  solemn  mockeries.     Self-sacrificel 
alone  can  give  w^orth  and  acceptability  to  all  other  present 
tations. 

— ^The  highest  getting. 
By  giving  thus  you  get  back, — What  ?    The  choicest  ai.; 
fullest  divine  blessings.     "  So  shall  thy  barns  be  filled  wit! 
plenty  "    This  is  a  figurative  expression  for  the  higlu 
good  in  the  highest   degree;    and    good  of  all    kinds^ 
tCiHporal,  intellectual,  social,  spiritual.  Surrendering  to  Gal 
is  godliness,  and  godliness  is  the  condition  of  all  true  gairl 
He  who  yields  his  all  to  the  Eternal,  attends  to  the  condiM 
of  all  true  prosperity — industry,  temperance,  economy,  forJ 
sight.     "  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  His  rigli; 
eousness,  and  all  other  things  shall  be  added  unto  you 
He  who  yields  his  all  to  God,  insures  the  special  favour 
Heaven.    The  Divine  blessing  rests  upon  the  labour  of  tlij 
truly  good.     "  God  is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  your  worl 
and  labour  of  love  which   ye  have  showed  towards  Hif 
name."      Seneca  has  well  said,    ■*  He  that  does  good 
another  man,  does  also  good  to  himself;  not  only  intl:| 
consequence  but  in  the  very  act  of  doing  it ;  for  the  coy 
science   of  well    doing  is   an   ample   reward."     "GoodJ 
says   Milton,  "the   more  communicated,  more   abundaq 
grows." 


(READING  XV.— JANUARY  15.) 


gfilictioir. 


"  My  son,  despise  not  the  chastening  of  the  Lord  ;  ncilhej  be  weary  of: 
conection  :  For  whom  the  Lord  lovcth,  he  correcteth  ;  even  as  a  father  tlie; 
i«  w/w/M  he  dclighteth." — /'/•cv.  iii,  il,  12. 

"Afflictions  "  are  to  be  accepted  as  means  of  spirits 
DISCIPLINE. — "The  chastening  of  the  Lord." — "His  cc 
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n  the  labour  of  ti 


bction."  Human  sufferings  in  this  world  must  be  regarded, 
)t  as  casualties^  or  events  that  come  on  us  by  capricious 
lance  or  iron  necessity.  They  are  from  "the  Lord."  The 
)rd  is  in  all.  "The  Lord  gave,"  not  chance  nor  necessity, 
le  Lord  " hath  taken  away."   Noras  mere /tv/^^/Z/Z^.y.  It  may 

true  that  sin  is  the  source  of  all  suffering.  But  suffering 
bre  in  the  cases  of  individuals,  is  not  according  to  the  mea- 

re  or  kind  of  siu.  !Lt  is  reformative,  not  destructive.  "  The 
[astening  of  the  Lord."  Affliction  does  the  good  man  service 

imany  ways.  It  detaches  him  from  the  race  and  makes 
feel  his  own   solemn   loneliness.      It  impresses  him 

th  the  worthlessness  of  materialism,  and  with  the  awful 

lemnity  of  the  spiritual  world.  It  brings  the  idea 
death,   retribution,   eternity,    powerfully   near    to    the 

irt. 

Afflictions  are  to  be  accepted  as  tokfv.s  of  parental 

r. — "Whom  the  Lord  loveth  hecorrectech."  The  anguish 

lot  caused  by  the  lash  of  a  tyrant,  or  the  infliction  of  an 

Ixorable  judge,  but  by  the  love  of  a  father.  ( i )  77ie  cli  a  racier 

[God  as  a  bencvole/it  Being  attests  this.     It  is  a  monstrous 

bfanity  to  believe  that  He,  the  infinitely  loving  One,  can 

ire  any  pleasure  in  our  suffering.  He  is  Love.  (2)  The  ex- 

\cncc  of  the  good  attests  this.     What  said  David  r    "  Before 

ks  afflicted  I  went  astray."    Paul :  "  I  take  pleasure  in 

irmities."     And  this  is  the  testimony  of  the  good  in  all 

bs.    (3)  The  7vord  of  God  attests  this.    "  Happy  is  the  man 

)m  God  correcteth."     "As  many  as  I  love  I  rebuke." 

Lnd  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner."     Affliction  is  like   the 

Iter  frost,  it  kills  the  pernicious  insects  which  the  sun  of 

ilth  has  engendered.     It  acts  like  the  stormy  wind  upon 

[tree,  it  strengthens  the  fibres  and  deepens  the  roots  of 

!  virtue.     It  is  like  the  thunderstorm  in  nature,  it  purifies 

unhealthy  atmosphere  that  has  gathered  around  the 

krt.    It  is  the  bitter  potion  which  the  skilful  physician 

linisters  to  his  patient.     "As  threshing  separates  the 

from  the  chaff,"  says  Burton,  "  so  does  affliction  purify 

le."     "Virtue,"  says   Lord  Bacon,  "is   like  precious 

Psalm  cxix.  67.  II,  Cor.  xii,  8  to  10.  Job.  v.  17, 

llcv.  iii,  19,  Mai.  iii.  3. 
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odours,  most  fragrant  when  they  are  incensed  and  crushed; 
for  prosperity  doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth| 
best  discover  virtue." 


(READING  XVI.— JANUARY  16.) 


®6e  ikssekM  xrf  WMm. 

"  Happy  is  the  man  that  findeth  wisdom,  and  the  man  that  gctteth  underJ 
standing.  For  the  merchandise  of  it  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,! 
and  the  gain  thereof  than  fine  gold.  She  is  more  precious  than  rubies  :  and  all 
the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be  compared  unto  her.  Length  of  days  J 
in  her  right  hand ;  and  in  her  left  hand  riches  and  honour.  Her  ways  are  wa\il 
of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace.  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  thati 
lay  hold  upon  her :  and  happy  is  every  one  that  retaineth  her." — Pr<rv.  iiij 
13  to  18. 

These  words  catalogue  the  blessings  that  accrue  to  a  godljj 
life.     This  godliness  or  wisdom 

Endows  with  the  best  avealth. — It  is  here  repre-l 
scnted  as  better  than  "  silver,"  "  fine  gold,"  "  preciouil 
rubies,"  and  all  things  that  can  be  J-^'^ired.  What  arel 
the  greatest  temporal  possessions  in  coinparison  witll 
moral  goodness  !  Can  the  former  be  really  enjoyed  withouJ 
the  latter  r  Can  a  corrupt  soul  be  happy  with  the  world] 
The  former  have  a  very  transitory  existence  conjparei 
with  the  latter.  The  material  is  transitory  in  itself,  anJ 
is  ever  rapidly  passing  from  the  grasp  of  its  possessorJ 
But  "  he  that  doeth  the  word  of  God  abideth  for  ever,! 
The  former  are  not  essential  to  blessedness ;  the  latter  isj 
A  godly  soul  can  be  happy  in  a  pauper's  home.  The  Loni 
is  its  portion.  "  What  things  were  gain  to  me,"  says  Pan! 
"  those  I  counted  loss."  The  former  are  really  a  curse  witlj 
out  the  latter.  The  more  a  man  has  of  the  world,  if  he  \i 
not  virtue  in  his  heart,  the  more  he  has  to  blacken 
future  and  damn  his  soul.     This  Wisdom 

Ensures  permanent  good.—"  Length  of  days  ii 
in  her  right  hand."  By  length  of  days  here  Solomcj 
does  not  mean  mere  longevity  on  earth,  although  wisdoi 
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accrue  to  a  godlyl 


)nduces  to  this,  but  evidently  permanent  distinctions.  The 
loral  riches  and  honour  connected  with  wisdom  are  unlike 
le  earthly,  they  are  enduring,  and  also  permanent  cnjoy- 
\cnts.    "  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
iths  are  peace."     Her  ways  are  the  ways  of  chastity, 
^stice,  truthfulness,  holy  affections,  benevolent  activities, 
id  communings  with  the  Great  God,  and  from  these,  plea- 
Ires  must  inevitably  spring.   Religion  is  happiness.   It  has 
« rest  for  the  soul."     It  has  a  '-fulness  of  joy."     It  has 
jiblime  delights  even  in  temporal  affliction.   This  Wisdom 
Restores  to  all  forfeited  privileges.-—"  She 
a  tree  of  life,  to  them   that  lay  hold  upon  her,   and 
^ppy   is   every  one    that    retaineth    her."      Adam    by 
forfeited  the  privileges  of  the  "  Tree  of  Life."     Would 
ever   have    suffered    or    died  had  he    continued    in, 
Innection  with  its  living  virtues  r    Nay,  would  he  not 
ive  grown  in  power  and  honour  for  ever  ?    True  godli- 
fess  is  a  tree  of  life,   a  tree  of  life  in  the  soul.    Like 
le  Apocalyptic  tree,   it  is    in    the  midst  of  the  street 
the  New  Jerusalem,  on  either  side  of  the  river,  yielding 
^eh'e  manner  of  fruits,  and  the  leaves  of  it  are  for  healing 
nations.      This   tree  of  life   was  Central.      "  In  the 
Idst."    Godliness  is  in  the  centre  of  man's  nature.    This 
26  of  life  was  Well-rooted.  "  It  was  either  side  of  the  river." 
{religious  soul  is  a  soul  rooted  by  the  stream  of  Divine  love 
Id  truth.  This  tree  of  life  was  Fniitfiil.  "Twelve  manner  of 
llits."  It  affords  every  variety  of  pleasure,  meets  every  taste 
Id  want.    This  tree  of  life  was  Restorative.   "  Leaves  of  the 
for  the  healing  of  the  nations."     Godliness  restores 
bing  faculties,  renews  decaying  powers.  Here  then  is  the 
le  riches,  the  true  honour,  and  the  true  peace  of  men. 


i 


*'  0  rich  in  gold !    Beggars  in  lieart  and  soul ! 
Poor  as  the  empty  void  !    "Why,  I,  even  I, 
Sitting  in  this  bare  chaiiber  with  my  thoughts, 
Are  richer  than  ye  are,  despite  your  bales, 
Your  streets  of  warehouses,  your  miglity  mills, 
Each  looming  lilte  a  world,  faint  heard  in  space. 
Your  ships  unwilling  fires,  that  day  and  nijjlit 
Writhe  in  your  service  seven  years,  then  die 
Without  one  taste  of  peace,"— Alexander  Smith, 
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(READING  XVII. -JANUARY  r;.) 


•■'  The  Lord  by  wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth  ;  by  under.-itandiiig  hatli  ii 
established  the  heavens.  By  his  knowledge  the  depths  are  brckcn  up,  andiij 
clouds  drop  down  the  dew." — Prov.  iii.  19,  20. 

These  words  give  us  two  ideas  concerning  the  universe. 

That  it  is  organized  by  wisdom. — "The    LorJ 
by  wisdom  hath  founded  the  earth."     This  stands  oppo.seJ 
to  two  absurd  cosmological  theories.     It  stands  opposed; 
the  eternity  of  the  universe.     The   universe  is  not  etcrnij 
either  in   its   elements  or  its   combinations.     There  was 
period,  far  back  in  the  abysses  of  eternity,  when  there  wA 
nothing,  when  the  absolute  (3ne  lived  alone.     It  standi 
opposed  to  the  contingent  origin  of  the  universe.     It  spranJ 
from  no  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms.     "  By  Wisdom  hat:| 
He  founded  the  earth ;  by  understanding  hath  he  establishei 
the  heavens."     He  has    hollowed   out    the    oceans,  anj 
arranged  the  systems  of  clouds.     The  scientific  student  J 
nature  sees  design  and  exquisite  adaptations  in  every  pad 
of  nature.     "  By  His  knowledge  the  depths  are  broken  ufl 
and  the  clouds  drop  down  the  dew."     "  We  are  raised  bi 
science,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  "  to  an  understanding 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  which  the  Creator  hi 
displayed  in  all  His  works.    Not  a  step  can  we  take  in  aoj 
direction  without  perceiving  the  most  extraordinary  tracJ 
of  design,  and  the  skill  everywhere  conspicuous  is  calcJ 
lated  in  so  vast  a  proportion  of  instances  to  promote  tlj 
happiness  of  living  creatures,  and  especially  of  ourselveJ 
that  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  concluding,  that  if  we  knef 
the  whole  scheme  of  Providence,  every  part  would  appea 
in  harmony  with  a  plan  of  absolute  benevolence.    Indfj 
penden^-ly,  however,  of  this  most  consoling  inference,  tlj 
delight  is  inexpressible,  of  being  able  to  follow  the  ma:! 
vollous  works  of  the  Great  Author  of  nature,  and  to  tratj 
the    unbounded    power    and    exquisite    skill,  which 
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thibited  by  tho  most  minute  as  well   as  the  mightiest 
irts  of  His  system." 

That  it  is  organized  by  the  wisdom  of  one 

EING.    "  The  Lord."     It  is  not  arranged  on  a  plan  which 

Ithe  outcome  of  many  intelligences.    One  intellect  drafted 

whole.    Every  part  of  the  stupendous  engine,  even  to 

smallest  pin,  was  sketched  by  Ilim  Who  has  no  coun- 

ilor,  and  Whom  none   can   instruct.     The  unify  of  flic 

\ivcrse  shows  this.     There  is  the  unity  of  sfy/c,  operation 

purpose.    The  Word  of  God  declares  this.     "  In  the 

rinning  God  created."     "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning 

5t  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are 

worki  of  Thine  hands."     The  Bible  cosmogony  alone 

rees  with  the  deductions  of  true  science,  the  intuitions  of 

soul,  and  the  claims  of  religion.     He  is  the 

"  Mi'tjhty  cauriO 
Of  causL's  mifjhty !     Cause  uncaused  ! 
Sole  root  of  nature  !  "—Dr.  Youno. 


(READING  XVIII. -JANUARY  i8.) 


liklttg  ta  $nnciple. 

■••Myson,  let  not  thorn  depart  from  thine  eyes;  keep  sound  wisdom  and 
etion  :  So  shall  they  be  life  unto  thy  soul,  and  grace  to  thy  neck.     Then  shall 

ivalk  in  thy  way  safely,  and  thy  foot  sliall  not  stumble.     AVhen  thou  liest 

\  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  :  yea,  thou  shalt  lie  down,  and  thy  sleep  shall  be 
Be  not  £  fraid  of  sudden  fear,  neither  of  the  desolation  of  the  Avicked, 
I  it  Cometh.    For  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  confidence,  and  shall  keep  thy  foot 

[being  taken."— /Voz;.  iii.  21  to  26. 

[elity  to  principle  is  the  idea  involved  in  these 
is.  "  My  son,  let  not  them  depart  from  thine  eyes," 
[at? — The  principles  of  truth.  The  advantages  con- 
fed  with  fidelity  to  principle  are  here  sketched,  and 

are — 

Life.— "Life   unto   thy    soul."     The    principles   of 
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heavenly  wisdom  originate  spiritual  life.    They  are  soulJ 
quickening.  The  words  of  wisdom  are  "spirit  and  life."  Thevf 
are  to  the  soul  what  the  sunbeam  and  the  dew  are  to  the! 
fields.    Where  they  are  not,  there  is  darkness  and  deartli,| 
They  nurture  spiritual    life.    They  are    the    bread    anj 
water  of  life.    The  soul  apart  from  them  is  dead,  deadf 
to  all  high  interests,  spiritual   services,  and  enjoyments, 
Another  advantage  connected  with  fidelity  to  principle  is-.| 
Ornament. — "  Grace  to  thy  neck."    These  principle! 
clothe  the  life  with  the  beauty  of  holiness.    They  give  J 
refinement,  and  a  gracefulness  to  character.    This  "  Grace' 
or  ornament  is  valuable  for  many  reasons.    It  is  hecoiningiX 
all.  Some  ornaments  are  only  becoming  to  certain  classes  o;| 
certain  positions.    It  is  within  the  reach  of  every  man.    Theref 
are  ornaments  that  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  few :  Jewell 
and  diamonds  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor.    It 
admired  hy  the  highest  intelligcnceSy  by  great  men,  angehj 
God  Himself.    There  are  ornaments  that  are  prized  bij 
some    but  despised  by  others.     It  is   i??tperishable  in  it\ 
nature.   All  other  beauties  decay,  all  other  brilliancies  groJ 
dim,  wisdom  "  is  a  crown  that  fadeth  not  away."    There! 
is  also  connected  with  fidelity  to  principle — 

Safety. — "  Shalt  walk  in  thy  way  safely,  thy  fooj 
shall  not  stumble."  The  twenty-sixth  verse  assigns  thtj 
reason  for  the  safety.  God  is  the  guide  and  the  guardiatj 
of  the  faithful.  Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  "  The  steps  o:| 
a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord."  "  He  that  dwelletll 
in  the  secret  place  of  the  most  High,  shall  abide  unde;i 
the  shadow  of  the  Almighty."  "  The  Eternal  God  is  thjl 
refuge."  What  a  blessing  to  be  safe  on  a  path  of  trcmeoJ 
dous  precipices,  and  beset  with  foes,  on  a  sea  rollinjj 
tumultuously  over  quicksands  and  rocks !  There  is  ye:| 
another  blessing  associated  with  fidelity  to  principle — 

Courage. — "Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid."     It  isonl 
thing  to  be  safe  and  another  thing  to  feci  secure.   A  feelinfj 
of  safety  may  well  make  us  courageous.     A  man  whosi 
soul  is  in  vital  alliance  with  the  principles  of  everlastin;'! 
truth  need  not  "  be  afraid  of  sudden  fear,  nor  of  the  desoh 
tion  of  the  wicked  when  it  cometh."   "  None  of  <hese  thinj; 
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;e  me,"  said  Paul.  Hold  fast  then  the  principles  of 
id  wisdom,  let  them  not  depart  from  thee,  let  them  be 
pillar  to  guide  thee  in  the  desert,  thy  pole-star  on  the 
It  is,  to  use  the  language  of  Carlyle,  "  an  everlasting 
3-star  that  beams  the  brighter  in  the  hea^  ons,  the 
ter  here  on  earth  grows  the  night  around." 


\ 


(READING  XIX.-JANUARY  19.) 


•  Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due,  when  it  is  in  the  power 
jne  hand  to  do  it.  Say  not  unto  thy  neighbour,  Go,  and  come  again,  and 
i)rrow  I  will  give  ;  when  thou  hast  it  by  thee.  Devise  not  evil  against  thy 
tbour,  seeing  he  dwelleth  securely  by  thee."— /V<w.  ill,  27  to  29. 

JSE  verses  teach : — 

That  human  beneficence   has  it  claimants. — 

iem  to  whom  it  is  due."    To  whom  do  we  ov/e  kindness  ? 

ill  who  need  it.    We  are  commanded  "  to  do  good  unto 

len."    What  yon  have  is  given  in  trust.     It  is  not  yours, 

are  but  the  trustees.     The  Benevolent  God  gave  it  to 

to  use  benevolently.     It  sprang  from  love,  and  should 

|ised  by  love.    It  is  given  for  distribution.     God  gives 

[t  to  the  sun  that  it  may  throw  light  on  all  the  depend- 

Iplanets,  water  to  the  clouds  that  they  may  pour  it  on 

barren  hills,  and  property  to  man  that  he  may  use 

for    the    good    of    his    race.      "  ^Men,"    said    Cicero, 

semble  the  gods  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  doing  good  to 

fellow  creatures."     These  verses  teach  : — 

That  human  beneficence  is  only  limited  by  ixca- 

fY. — "  When  it  is  in  the  power  of  thy  hand  to  do  it." 

power  is  the  measure  of  our  obligation.     No  man  has 

[ght  to  keep  back  that  which  he  can  spare  when  his 

fhbour  needs  it,    This,  in  the  estimation  of  heaven,  is 
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dishonesty.  Property  is  given,  not  to  hoard,  but  to  cirj 
late  for  the  common  good.  The  withholder  is  a  mci 
felon.     Again,  the  verses  teach  : — 

That  human  beneficence  should  ever  be  projiI 
IN  ITS  SERVICES. — "  Say  not  to  thy  neighbour,  go  and  cog 
again,  and  to-morrow  I  will  give."  The  apostle  James  k 
joins  the  same  duty.  "  If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked  i\ 
destitute  of  daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  tliel 
depart  in  peace,  be  ye  warmed  and  filled  :  notwithstandi:! 
ye  give  them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  tl 
body:  what  doth  it  profit?"  Why  be  prompt?  BcoA 
tJic  postponement  of  any  duty  is  a  sin  in  itself.  It  is  a  taj 
rebellion  against  heaven.  Because  the  neglect  of  a  hencvA 
impulse  is  injurious  to  self.  A  genuine  impulse  of  ge:] 
rosity  is  the  stirring  of  what  is  Divine  within  us :— il 
uplifting  force  of  the  soul.  Our  well-being  depends  uJ 
strengthening  it  by  exercise.  Woe  to  the  soul  that  crustl 
it !  It  is  a  germ  of  Paradise.  Because  the  claimant  A 
seriously  suffer  by  a  delay  of  your  help.  The  delay  niJ 
facilitate  the  evil,  and  hasten  his  ruin.  Furthermore,  the* 
verses  teach  : — 

That  human  beneficence  excludes  all  unrbj 
NESS  OF  HEART. — "  Devise  not  evil  against  thy  neighboiij 
True  "  charity  thinketh  no  evil."  A  selfish  heart  is  an  erj 
deviser.  This  is  seen  in  the  tricks  of  trade,  as  well  ast 
stratagems  of  war.  "Benevolence,"  says  Kant,  the  grd 
German  philosopher,  "  is  a  duty.  He  who  frequently  praj 
tises  it,  and  sees  his  benevolent  intentions  realized,! 
length  comes  really  to  love  him  to  whom  he  has  done  go:! 
When,  therefore,  it  is  said,  *  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbo| 
as  thyself,'  it  is  not  meant  thou  shalt  love  him  first,  anda 
good  to  him  in  consequence  of  that  love,  but  thou  shalt! 
good  to  thy  neighbour,  and  thus,  thy  beneficence  \v| 
engender  in  thee  that  love  of  mankind  which  is  the  fuln, 
and  consummation  of  the  inclination  to  do  good," 
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^READING  XX.— JANUARY  20.) 


I  Strive  not  with  a  man  without  cause,  if  he  have  done  thee  no  harm.    Envy 
act  the  oppressor,  and  choose  none  of  his  ways."— /•/-or-,  iii.  30,  31. 

proverb  directs  our  attention  to  two  great  evils : — 

Strife. — Look  at  strife  in  two  aspects. 
\s  a  principle  inherent  in  the  soul.    There  is  a  battling 
[net  in  every  human  mind.   Man  is  made  to  antagonize. 

principle  is  in  itself  neither  a  virtue  nor  a  vice.  But 
[a  great  blessing,  since  we  have  so  much  to  oppose  us 
It  is  intended  to  put  us  into  .antagonism  not  to 
tence,  but  to  the  evils  of  life,  such  as  disease,  poverty, 
stice;    not    to    God,    but    to    His    enemies,   and  the 

lies  of  the  order  and  happiness  of  the  universe. 
)ok  at  strife  again, — As  a  principle  liable  to  perversion. 
I  prohibition  of  the  proverb  implies  that  men  are  prone 
trive  against  those  who  have  done  them  "  no  harm." 
[striving  with  men  without  a  cause  is  that  terrible  per- 
Bon  of  this  principle,  and  this  is  the  root  of  all  domestic 
is,  social  convulsions,  ecclesiastical   contentions,  and 

)nal  wars.    How  contrary  this  strife  is  to  all  the  teach- 

of  Holy  Writ.     "  How  all  the  minor  cruelties  of  man 
Isummed   in   war,   conclusive   of  all   crimes." — Festus. 

other  evil  which  the   Proverb  directs  our  attention 


Oppression. — "  The  oppressor  "  is  one  who  imposes 
|st  burdens ;  who  crushes  others  to  raise  himself.  He  is 
lys  unjust,  generally  heartless,  often  cruel.  He  is,  alas ! 
l-arity.  He  is  a  common  character ;  he  belongs  to  all 
^res  of  life,  secular  and  sacred.  There  is  the  political 
re.ssor,  who  crushes  nations  by  unjust  imposts.  There  is 
pvl:/'/ oppressor  in  the  master  and  the  mistress  who  cmsh 

servant:i  by  overwork.     There  is  the  ecclesiastical  op- 
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pressor,  who  seeks  a  lordship  over  consciences.  The  pn 
verb  virtually  says  two  things  about  the  oppressor.  'A 
character  is  not  to  be  envied.  "  Envy  not  the  oppresso:| 
Why  ?  Because  envy  in  itself  is  an  evil.  Emulation  is  c| 
thing,  envy  another.  The  former  is  not  necessarily  selfij 
malign,  or  soul-torturing ;  the  latter  is,  and  therefore  essq 
tially  bad.  It  is  greedy,  heartless,  and  heart-distressi:| 
Because  there  is  nothing  in  the  oppressor  to  be  desired.  Thtj 
are  some  objects  of  envy  that  have  in  them  something  goc| 
Not  so  the  oppressor ;  he  is  bad  from  branch  to  root. 
conduct  is  not  to  be  follozocd.  "  Choose  none  of  his  ways."  }J 
ways  are  all  bad.  He  has  many  ways,  private  and  pubj 
domestic,  political,  and  religious,  but  they  are  all  crooked] 
injustice,  all  noxious  with  the  sin  of  selfishness,  and  tendiJ 
to  damnation.  Stand  aloof!  "  Fret  not  thyself  because! 
evil-doers ;  neither  be  thou  envious  against  the  workers] 
iniquity."  A  modern  poet  has  struck  off  the  hideq 
character  of  oppressors  in  a  few  words — 

"  The  good  old  rule 
Sufficeth' them,  the  simple  plan, 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  wb  i  can."— WORDSWORTH, 


t 


■     .   ! 

'I! 
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(READING  XXI.— JANUARY  21.) 


♦*  For  the  froward  w  abomination  to  the  Lord:  but  his  secret  Mwitli 
righteous.    Tlie  curse  of  the  Lord  is  in  the  house  of  the  wicked :  but  he  ble- 
the  liabitation  of  the  just.     Surely  he  scorncth  the  scorners  :  but  he  givcth,-] 
unto  the  lowly.    The  wise  shall  inherit  glory ;  but  shame  s7\aU  be  the  proma 
of  iooh:'—Prov.  iii.  32  to  35. 

These  verses  give  us  a  twofold  contrast : — 

A     CONTRAST    IN     MORAL     CHARACTER. — The  "^ 

ward"   and    the    "righteous," — the    "wicked"    and 
"just," — the  "scorner"    and  the  "lowly," — the  "wiita 
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the  "  foolish."    The  "  froward  "  is  the  perverse,  refrac- 
rebelHous ;  the  "  righteous  "  is  the  upright,  obedient, 
loyal.    The  differences  between  the  good  and  bad  are 
»ast  threefold.   A  difference  in  the  grand  purpose  of  being. 
pu:pose  of  a  wicked  man  is  personal  pleasure,  worldly 
that  of  the  good  is  usefulness  and  Divine  approval. 
inference  in  the  gravid  impulse  of  being.     The  governing 
hve  of  the  wicked  man  is  selfishness  ;  self  is  the  centre 
circumference    of   all    his    activities.     That    of   the 
iteous  is  love.     He  lives  not  to  himself.     "  The  love  of 
kst  constraineth  him."     A  Christ-like  benevolence  is 
(spring  and  sovereign  of  all  his  activities.   Here  is  also : — 
A  CONTRAST  JN  RELATION  TO  GOD. — The  contrast 
iere  set  forth  very  saliently  and  strongly.     The  one  is 
\gu.\nt  to  the  Eternaly  the  other  is  in  His  confidence.    The 
)ward  "  is  an  "  abomination," — an  object  of  loathsome- 
To  the  Infinitely  Holy  One  sin  is  an  "  abominable 
ig ;"  it  is  repugnant  to  His  whole  nature.     But  on  the 
fer  hand  the  righteous  is  in  His  confidence.    "  His  secret 
kth  the  righteous."     This  is  ever  so.    They  "  dwell  in 
Isecret  place  of  the  Most  fligh."     "  Shall  I  hide  from 
fam  the  thing  that  I  do?"     "The  secret  of  the  Lord  is 
them  that  fear  Him;  and  He  will  shew  them  His 
Bnant."    *'  All  things  that  I  have  heard  of  my  Father  I 
made  known  unto  you."     The  one  is  under  the  curse  of 
\ord,  the  other  under  His  blessing.     "  The  curse  of  the 
is  on  the  house  of  the  wicked,  but  He  blesseth  the 
itation  of  the  just."     The  house  of  Belshazzar  is  an 
ptration  of  the  one,  Daniel  v.  6 ;  that  of  Obededom  of 
)ther.  (2  Sam.  vi.  1 1  ;   i  Kings,  xxi.)    The  one  is  repulsed 
scorn^  the  other   is  visited   with   grace.     "  Surely  he 
icth  the  scorncrs :  but  he  giveth  grace  unto  the  lowly." 
[disdains  the  one  with  abhorrence,  He  looks  on   the 
with  the  smiles  of  grace.     T/ic  one  is  raised  to  glory y 
^thcr  is  degraded  to  shame.     "  Tho  wise   shall   inherit 
but    shame    shall    be    the    promotion    of   fools." 
)ry,"  a  word  embracing  the  eternal  heaven,  which  the 
tcous  shall  not  only  enter  into,  but  inherit;  but  "shame," 
everlasting  contempt,  is  the  doom  of  the  wicked. 
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"Shame  their  promotion"  !     What  an  expression !    Tli:| 
fame  will  be  infamous,  their  grandeur  a  disgrace,  th: 
pageantry  a  contempt.    "  Many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  ;,h; 
awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  everlast: 
contempt."     The  great  question  of  questions  for  every  ni; 
is.  What  is  his  moral  character  r     The  contrast  between : 
true  and  the  false,  the  right  and  the  wrong,  is  so  strikir 
that  there  is  not  any  difficulty  in  determining  to  which 
belong.     As  is  our  character  so  are  we  before  God  and  i; 
universe,   and   so  will  our  destiny  be  in  the  great  ht 
after ;  Paradise  grows  out  of  it,  and  from  it  hell  flames  a 
thunders. 


(READING  XXII.— JANUARY  22.) 


■4 
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"  Hear,  ye  children,  the  instruction  of  a  father,  and  attend  to  know  c: 
standing.     For  I  give  you  good  doctrine,  forsake  ye  not  my  law.    For  I  wi^s 
father's  son,  tender  and  only  beloved  in  the  sight  of  my  mother.     He  taui;li:| 
also,  and  said  unto  me.  Let  thine  heart  retain  my  words :  keep  my  commandn 
and  live."— /V<«'.  iv.  i  to  4. 

The  words  present  three  things    concerning   a   religi^ 

home : — 

The  love  of  a  religious  home. — "  I  was  my  fatli!J 
son,  tender  and  only  beloved  in  the  sight  of  my  motli^ 
In  a  religious  home  there  are  two  kinds  of  love 
the  offspring.  The  natural  love.  There  is  an  instincrj 
affection  which  mankind,  like  all  animals,  have  for  il 
young — a  mere  gregarious  affection.  Though  there  is 
virtue  in  this,  it  is  a  great  boon.  It  is  a  stream  fronif 
heart  of  the  Great  Father  of  the  universe,  mirroring  Hj 
self,  and  making  glad  His  progeny.  The  spiritual 
An  affection  this,  which  has  respect  to  the  spiritual  k;^ 
relations  and  interests  of  the  children.     The  former  .< 
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I  love  is  in  most  homes  :  this  is  confined  to  the  religious, 
the  religious  only.  Spiritually  we  can  only  love  the 
Irally  good.  A  mutual  recognition  of  excellence  is  the 
Ired  bond  of  an  imperishable  friendship. 

The  training  of  a  religious  home. — "  He  taught 
also,  and  said  unto  me,  let  thine  heart  retain  my  words." 
nd  taught  his  son  Solomon.     "  And  thou,  Solomon,  my 
I  know  thou  the  God  of  thy  father  and  serve  him  with  a 
Ifect  heart."    The  words  imply :  That  the  parent's  teaching 
.•worth  retaining.   "  Let  thine  heart  retain  my  words."   It 
great  thing  to  give  words  worth  retaining.     There  are 
Is,  alas !  that  enter  the  minds  of  children  that  should 
txpelled  the  moment  of  their  entrance.  They  are  germs 
loral  hemlock.     That  the  parent' s  teaching  ims  practical. 
jep  my  commandments."     The  highest  authority  on 
is  the  authority  of  a  godly  parent.     His  words  are 
\  and  these  laws  are  to  be  obeyed.     It  is  only  as  moral 
ling  is  reduced  to  practice  that  it  promotes  the  high 
Irest  of  true  manhood.     It  is  only  as  ideas  are  embodied 
ks  that  they  enrich  the  moral  blood  and  strengthen  the 
ana  i^u  limb.     That  the  parentis  teaching  ims  qnicken- 
1"  And  live."    True  religious  teaching  is  quickening  to 
jie  powers  of  the  soul — intellectual  and  moral.  There  is 
phingthatis  deadening;  there  are  "Finishing  Schools," 
)ls  that  quench  the  natural  thirst  for  knowledge,  emas- 
the  faculties,  and  inflate  the  soul  with  the  noxious 
ff  vanity.    True  teaching  quickens.    "  My  words"  they 
'spirit,  and  they  are  life." 
The  influence  of  a  religious  home.— The  man 
fives  this  counsel  as  a  father,  was  the  child  of  a  re- 
home,   thus  described:    "Hear,   ye   children,  the 
lotion  of  a  father,  and  attend  to  know  understanding, 
[give  you  good  doctrine,  forsake  ye  not  my  law.     For 
my  father's  son,  tender  and  only  beloved  in  the  sight 
mother."     Here   is   a  religious   home   reproduced, 
lild  becomes  a  father,  the  subject  becomes  a  sovereign, 
influence  is  thus  repeated  and  transmitted.   "  Train 
[child  in  the  way  he  should  go  "  when  he  is  young, 
[■When  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."     The 
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home  is  the  most  potent  institution  in  the  world.     Parer,  i 
roofs  are  more  influential  institutions  than  cathedrals.  "tJ 
old  arm-chair,"  where  parents  sat,  is  mightier  to  me  tj 
any  pulpits  ever  have  been  or  ever  will  be.     There  arerf 
reasons  for  this.     The  susceptibility  of  childhood.     Ideas ; 
on  us  in  the  first  stages  of  moral  consciousness,  witli 
inspiration,  a  glow,  and  a  charm,  which  are  wanting-  in. 
after  periods.     The  force  of  parental  affection.     The  pcd 
of  a  parent  over  tlie  character  of  his  child  in  the  first  stal 
is   almost  absolute,   approaching  that  of   the  potter  A 
the  clay.     Parents  are  instrumental  authors,  not  only  of] 
physical  organization  of  their  children,  but  also  of  t[| 
spiritual  character. 

"  The  fond  attachment  to  tlie  well-known  place, 
"Whence  first  we  started  into  life's  long  race, 
Retains  its  hold  with  such  unfailing  sway, 
We  feel  it  e'en  in  age,  and  at  our  latest  day."— Cowper. 

Religious  homes  are  the  great  want  of  the  race.    % 
boots  the  multiplication  of  churches  and  chapels,  un 
you  multiply  these  ? 


(READING  XXIir.    JANUARY  23. 


"Get  wisdom,  get  undcstaiuling :  forget  /.'  not;  neither  decline  f;;: 
words  of  my  mouth.  Forsake  her  not,  and  she  shall  preserve  thcc  :  lovcl;: 
she  shall  keep  thcc.  Wisdom  h  the  principal  thing  ;  therefore  get  v. 
and  with  all  thy  getting  get  nndcvstiinding.  Exalt  her,  and  she  shall 
thcc  ;  she  shall  bring  thee  to  hono.u-,  when  thou  dost  embrace  her.  Sl;c| 
give  to  thine  head  an  ornament  of  grace  :  a  crown  of  glorj-  shall  she  dd 
thcc."— Pz-w.  iv.  5  to  9. 

We  agree  with  a  modern  author  in  regarding  the  "0 
good  "as  that  which  unites  the  following  qualities;-! 
must  be  intellectual,  or  adapted  to  the  higher  and  n(f 
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;  of  our  nature  ;  attairicable  by  all,  of  whatever  sex,  age, 
lental  conformation  ;  unimpaired  by  distribution  ;  in- 
^ndcnt  of  the  circumstances  of  time  or  place  ;  incap- 
of  participation  to  excess  ;  composed  essentially  of 
same  elements  as  the  good  to  be  enjoyeo  In  a  future 
All  these  qualities  are  found  in  that  w'^'ch  is  called 
Bdom  "  in  this  passage. 

Here  is  the  summum  boxum  described. 
is  called  "Wisdom."  This  wisdom  is  the  ^^ principal 
In  what  does  it  consist  r  In  the  possession  of  the 
\st  kiiird'ledge.  What  is  the  highest  knowledge  ?  The 
dedge  of  the  highest  natures,  the  highest  relationship, 
lighcst  duties,  the  hir  jst  interests,  the  highest  Being — 
Much  of  what  is  call -d  ience  is  but  the  knowledge  of 
tj^inrrs — dust  and  grain.  In  the  application  of  the 
st  kno:vledgc.  The  highest  knowledge  may  be  pos- 
\ — fallen  angels,  pe  iiaps,  have  it — and  yet  have  no 
)m.  They  are  ft  Is.  Wisdom  consists  in  turning  the 
to  a  right  practical  account.  A  life-conformity  to 
lal  truths,  to  eternal  realities  ;  not  temporary  pheno- 
L  is  true  wisdom.  He  who  makes  the  word  of  eternal 
[flesh,  is  the  wise  man  and  he  has  reached  the  chief 


it  not;  neither  decline fr.'^ 
,lnll  preserve  thcc  :  lovel.i 
thing  ;    ihcieforc  yet  k-.;^ 
biiilt  her,  .nnd  she  shall ',; 
lu  dost  embrace  her.    S! 
)\vn  of  glor>-  shall  bhc  du 


Here  is  tpie  smiMUM  bonum  sought. 

is  heie  exhorted  to  search  after  it.  How  is  it  to  be 
^t  r  It  does  not  grow  up  in  us  instinctively  ;  nor  does 
16  by  miracle.     It  must  be  sought.     But  how  ?  Attcn- 

"  Xoither  decline  from  the  words  of  my  mouth." 
rejudice  must  seal  the  soul.  The  car  must  be  ever 
Ito  the  voices  of  wisdom,  whencesoever  they  come. 
fnfly.    "Forsake  her  not."     Never  turn  aside  from 

thou  wilt  lose  her  charm.  Peter's  momentary  dis- 
from  incarnate  Wisdom  led  to  his  fall.     Forsake  her 

;t  there  be  no  fickleness,  but  constancy.     Lovingly. 

her."  Thou  wilt  never  take  a  step  after  her  if  thou 
love:  thou  wilt  shun  her  if  thou  hast  hate.  Love 
^  essential    inspiration    in   every  successful   search. 

dy.    "  FxaiL  her."     She  must  be  felt  to  be  the  cJiicf 
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good,  the  "  one  thing  needful."     He  who  seeks  her  as  a  s. 
ordinate  good  will  never  find  her.     She  is  the  queen  in 
realms  of  pursuits,  and  will  be  found  by  none  who  do : 
recognise  her  royalty  and  seek  her  out  as  such. 

Here  is  the  summum  bonum  enjoyed. 

When  possessed,  she  will  be  three  things  to  thee. 
guardian.     "  She  shall  keep  thee."     Keep  thee  from 
carnal,  the  selfish,  and  the  depraved.  Wisdom  is  the  so  J 
true  Palladium.     A  patron.     "  She  shall  promote  tb:| 
She  will  raise  thee  in  the  estimation  of  thine  own  c 
science — in  the  judgment  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  ev| 
God.    A  rezvardcr.     "  She  shall  give  to  thy  head  an  or: 
ment  of  grace  ;  a  crown  of  glory  shall  she  deliver  to  thn 
The  crown  she  gives  is  made  not  of  fading  laurels,  ci 
any  mouldering  gem  or  metal — a  tawdry  adornment  f i 
head  ot  clay.     But  a  crown  coruscating  with  the  ni| 
perfections  of  God  Himself.     "  When  the  chief  Shepll 
shall  appear  ye  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory,  that  facj 
not  away." 

Brothers,  here  is  the  snmmnm  honum — look  at  it,  untj 
spreads  out  such  a  thing  of  glory  in  your  horizon,  ai[ 
throw  everything  else  into  insignificance  and  shade, 
is  a  view  of  delight,"  said  Lucretius,  as  quoted  by] 
Bacon,  "  to  stand  or  walk  upon  the  shoreside  and  to  swj 
ships  tossed  with  tempest  upon  the  sea ;  or,  to  be : 
fortified  tower,  and  to  see  two  battles  join  uponapIi| 
but  it  is  pleasure  incomparable  for  the  mind  of  the  mai 
be  settled,  landed,  and  fortified  in  the  certainty  of  truth,] 
from  thence  to  descry  and  behold  the  errors,  perturbat:| 
labours,  and  wanderings  up  and  down  of  other  men." 


her. 
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(READING  XXIV. -JANUARY  24.) 


!•  Heir  O  my  son,  and  receive  my  sayings ;  and  the  years  of  thy  life  shall  be 
I  have  taught  thee  in  the  way  of  wisdom  ;  I  have  led  thee  in  righi  paths, 
thou  cocst,  thy  steps  shall  not  be  straitened  ;  and  when  thou  runnest  thou 
not  stumble.  Take  fast  hold  of  instruction ;  let  her  not  go  :  keep  her,  for 
Ithy  life.  Enter  not  into  the  path  of  the  wicked,  and  go  not  into  the  way 
1  men.  Avoid  it,  pass  not  by  it,  turn  from  it,  and  pass  away.  For  they 
not,  except  they  have  done  mischief;  and  their  sleep  is  taken  away,  unless 
Buse  some  to  fall.  For  they  eat  the  bread  of  wickedness,  and  drink  the 
If  violence."— /'/w.  iv.  10  to  17. 

:ly,  then,  there  are  two  paths  of  life — paths  which 
[eavenly  Teacher  represents  as  the  broad  and  the 
iw  way.  These  two  are  indicated  in  the  text. 
IThe  path  of  wisdom. — It  is  here  taught  that  this 
\)f  loisdoin  is  kno7vn  only  by  teaching.  The  teaching  is 
Ireccpt.    "  I  have  taught  thee."     Men    do    not  get 

lal  wisdom  either  by  the  intuitions  or  deductions  of 

own  nature.     It  comes  to  them  in  its  first  lessons 
Baching.      By  example.    "  I  have  led  thee  in   right 
This  implies  that  he  was  in  the  path  himself.   He 
^ries  to  teach  religion  by  precept,  without  example,  is 

le  man  who  would  walk  on  one  leg  without  crutches, 
pver  strong  the  limb  may  be,  he  could  not  make  much 

jss.    Precept  and  example  are  the  two  legs  of  a  true 

r.      The    majority    of   teachers,   alas !    are    moral 

;s. 

'  path  of  imsdoni  is  fraught  7vith  true  blessings.     There 
^cvify.   "  The  years  of  thy  life  shall  be  many."  Godli- 

:onduces  to  physical  health,  and  thus  to  long  life. 

le  longevity  does  not  consist  in  the  number  of  years, 
the  number  of  great  thoughts,  lofty  purposes,  and 

deeds.    Many  men  of  twenty  have   lived  a  longer 

in  those  of  seventy.     There  is  freedom.     "  Thy  steps 
|nut  be  straitened."     On  the  great  hig^nvay  of  life 
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the  only  free  traveller  is  he  who  is  spiritually  wise.    Oib  >| 
are  so  burdened  and  fettered  that  there  is  no  spring  of  lib;- 
in  their  stops.     There  is  safety.     "When  thou  runncst;- 
shalt  not  stumble."     Speed  is  often  attended  with  daii; 
but  the  celerity  of  a  good  man  is  free  from  peril.     "  1  li 
give  His  angels  charge  concerning  thee.     They  shall  ■ 
thee  in  their  hand,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  sio; 
"  The  lion  and  the  young  lion  shalt  thou  trample  ur. 
foot." 

This  pathof  ivisdom  requires  the  most  vigorous  stead  fas! 
"  Take  fast  hold  of  instruction,  let  her  not  go,  keep  lui^ 
she  is  thy  life."  Hold  the  lessons  of  wisdom  with  a  firm: 
unrelexable  tenacity  ;  grasp  them  as  the  drowning  man 
rope  that  is  thrown  out  for  his  rescue.  There  is  a  dang..-^ 
losing  this  path,  many  have  done  so.     "  He  exhorted  m 
all  that,  with  purpose  of  heart,  they  would  cleave  untoj 
Lord."     "  Firmness,"  says  Burns,  "both  in  sufferances 
exertion,  is  a  character  which  I  would  wish  to  possess, j 
have  always  despised  the  whining  yelp  of  complaint,^ 
the  cowardly,  feeble  resolve." 

The  path  of  avickedxess.  — "Enter  not  into: 
path  of  the  wicked,  and  go  not  in  the  way  of  evil  m ' 
Wickedness  has  a  path.  It  is  a  very  broad  and  crooked  p. 
Solomon  saw  it  in  his  day,  and  here  raises  an  earnest  vc 
ing  against  it.     He  urges  its  avoidance.      He   intim-'" 
that— 

The  avoidance  of  this  path  is  a  matter  of  .great  nrgciiq. 
is  crowded  with  "  evil  men  "  bent  on  mischief.  They! 
for  mischief.  "  Their  sleep  is  taken  away  unless  theyd 
some  to  fall."  They  have  an  inHn-nal  pleasure  in  (1(1 
wrong.  They  live  by  mischief  "  They  eat  the  breaiij 
wickedness,  and  drink  the  wine  of  violence."  Whatta 
have  got  to  support  them,  they  have  go  by  dishonesty  J 
violence.  Wicked  men  live  by  falsehood,  fraud,  and  | 
pression.     He  intimates  that — 

The  avoidance  of  the  path  requires  strenuous  effort.  "Ai] 
it ;  pass  not  by  it ;  turn  from  it  and  pass  away."  It  is  a 5 
contiguous  path.  It  is  so  near  that  every  man  is  oni 
margin  of  it,  and  may  step  into  it  unawares.     It  intcKi 
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I    walk  of  life.     It  crosses  all  our  lines  of  activity.     It 

jvcry  attractive  path.     The  crowds  are  there,  and  there 

rcat  attraction   in   a  crowd.     The   stream  of  sensual 

micnt  rolls  by  it,  and  the  flowers  of  worldly  beauty 

[m  on  either  side.  It  is  overhung"  with  clusters  of  earthly 

ifications.     The  Syrens  chant  their  enticing'  strains  at 

opening".     It  is  a  very /r/'Z/'W^  path.     Good  reason, 

jforo,  had  Solomon  for  the  strong"  lang"uag"o  of  our  text 

Lvoid  it,  pass  not  by  it."     The  prowling  boasts  of  Hell 

along  the  line  and  a  fathomless  abyss  of  ruin  is  at  its 

Avoid  this  path.     "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh 

the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of 

;rs,  nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful."     The  moral 

[le  whole  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  Christ — "  Strive 

Iter  in  at  the  strait  gate,  for  broad  is  the  path  that 

»th  to  destruction  and    many  there    be  that    go    in 

sat."    There  is  a  tremendous  whirlpool  in  the  path  of 

|he  that  comes  ^^-ithin  the  circle  of  its  eddying  waters 

tely  to  be  sucked  down  into  the  central  gulf  of  irre- 

lable  ruin. 


(READIXG  XXV. -JANUARY  25.) 


iTIic  pntli  of  the  just  i^  as  the  sliiiiinj  li^lit  that  slihicth  more  and  more 
ie  perfect  day."— Piov.  iv.  l3. 

JThe  march  of  the  good  is  A  BRIGHT  march. 

is  "as  the  shining  light."  Light  is  the  emblem  of 
figi'/icc,  purity,  and  blessedness.  The  march  o^  the  good 
^e  the  march  of  the  sun — glorious.     How  glorious  is  the 

us  it  rises  in  the  morning,  tinging  the  distant  hills  with 
at  noon  flooding    the   earth  w     i   splendour,   iii 

ing  fraiging  the  clouds  with  rich  puij.ic,  crimson,  and 
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gold.     Commanding. — The  sun  is  the  ruler  of  the  day 
his  appearance  the  world  awakes  from  its  slumbers,! 
winds  and  waves  obey  him,  as  he  moves  all  nature  movJ 
Useful. — The  vSun  enlightens   the  system   and  maintaij 
harmony  throughout  every  part.     He  renews  the  carl 
quickens  the   seeds   into   life,  covers  the  landscape  \\ 
beauty,  ripens  the  harvest  for  man  and  beast.     Indepcnk\ 
— ^Troops  of  black  clouds  may  roll  over  the  earth,  but  thj 
touch  not  the  sun,  furious  storms  may  shake  the  globe,  1 
the  sun  is  beyond  their  reach.     He  is  always  behind  J 
darkest  clouds,  and  looks  calmly  down  upon  the  ocean  1 
fury  and  the  earth  in  a  tempest.     Certain. — The  sun  is  neij 
out  of  time,  he  is  ever  in  his  place  at  the  right  hour.    In  j 
this  he  is  the  emblem  of  the  good  man — glorious,  cod 
manding,  useful,  independent,  and  certain. 

The  march  of  the  good  is  A  progressive  mardj 
"  Shineth  more  and  more."  It  has  a  dawn  and  a  mcridi  j 
Godliness  is  progressive.  We  are  "  to  follow  on  to  knJ 
the  Lord."  We  are  "  to  go  from  strength  to  strcngtlj 
We  are  to  see  "  greater  things  than  these."  We  are  to] 
"changed  into  the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory." 
are  "  to  press  toward  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the  hij 
calling  of  Clod  in  Jesus  Christ."  The  capacity  of  the  si 
for  indefinite  development,  its  eternal  craving  for  somethil 
better,  the  increase  both  of  its  desire  and  power  for  furtl| 
advancement  as  it  progresses,  as  well  as  the  assuranc>.i< 
God's  Word,  demonstrate  that  we  are  made  for  progn 
"  More  and  more."  This  is  the  soul's  watchword — Excclii^ 
is  its  cry. 

The  march  of  the  good  is  A  GLORIOUS  march. 

"  Unto  the  perfect  day."     Perfect  day.    What  a  dayj 
that !     'J'lioy  shall  shine  as  the  sun  in  the  Kingdom  of  G(| 
Perfect  day — not  one  cloud  of  error  in  the  sky;  not( 
ungenial   blast   in    the   atmosplu.'re.     Perfect — knowl 
free  from  error ;  love  free  from  impurity  ;  purpose  froetd 
selfishness  ;  experience  free  from  pain.     The  good  nia:| 
progress  excels  (;ven  the  glory  of  the  sun.     The  sun  d 
not  increase  in  size  or  splendour  ;  ho  is  not  greater  in  b. 
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briq"htor  in  lustre  now  than  when  he  shone  on  Adam  ; 
jTrowth,  evcrlastini:r  growth,  is  our  destiny.     Onward 
)ui,^h  circling  ages  without  end,  is  the  career  which  kind 
iven  has  decreed  for  sainted  souls.     They  feel 

Their  orbit  immensity, 

Their  work,  to  make  it  radiant, 

With  the  reflected  beams  of  God. 


(READING  XXVI.-JANUARY  26.) 


ilrc  iarkitfss  of  §iiu 

fXhc  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness:    they  know  not  at  what  they 
Jc'-Trov.  iv.  19. 

lis  a  dark  path. 

TiiK  PROOF. — It  yields  no  true  happiness.     There  is  a 

I,  chilling  shadow  resting  upon  the  heart  of  the  traveller. 

icrc  be  any  light  in   the  sky,  it   is   the    light  of  a 

)r  flashing  for  a  moment,  and  leaving  the  darkness  more 
|se.    Ignorance,   pollution,  and   sorrow  mantle   it   in 

.    //  lea(h  *o  an  end  the  reverse  of  expectation.     "  They 
not  at  what  they  stumble."     Difficulties  meet  them 

never  anticipated.  They  always  expect  something 
^tcr  further  on,  instead  of  whic!.  the  scene  grows  darker 
[darker,  until  "outer  darkness"  is  reached.  ^Many 
\t  orbs  has  the  Great  Father  of  spirits  set  in  the 
inicnt  of  the  human  soul — such  as  innocence,  faith, 

hope,  love.    These  in  young  life  shine  with  more  or 

)riglUness  for  a  time  ;  but  as  men  sin  they  become 
ler  and  darker.     Ont*  by  one  thoy  are  quenched,  until, 

all  are  lost,  the  soul's  firmament  becomes  as  black  as 
tlolh. 

TiiK  CAUSE.— Why  is  this  road  so  dark  ?     Darkness 

from  one  of  three  causes,     iiithcr  the  want  of  light; 
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or  the  want  of  the  organ  of  sight ;  or  the  want  of  the  r:; 
employment  of  the  organ.     In  either  of  these  cases,  a  irJ 
is  in  the  dark.  But  which  is  the  cause  of  the  darkness  of  a 
sinner's  path  r     Not  the  want  of  light.      There  is  the  li:i 
of  nature,  of  reason,  and  the  Lible.     Not  the  want  ofj 
organ  of  vision.     There  is   intellect  and  conscience.    • 
the  want  of  the  rigJif  use  of  the  faculty.     Pie  shuts  his  r 
Like  the  man   in  noontide  splendour,  with  strong  ( 
who  wraps  himself  in  gloom,  by  closing  his  eyelids  :  soj 
sinner  makes  dark  his  own  path.     He  loves  darkness. 

The  coxseouen'ce. — "  They  know  not  at  what  r 
stumble."  They  do  stumble.  This  is  a  fact  implied.  "'j;j 
grope  for  the  wall  like  the  blind."     "  If  a  man  walk  in; 
night,  he   stuml^leth."     Ilcavoi  has  put  obsfnictions  i : 
sinner's  path.  Conscience,  the  examples  of  holy  men,  Clinj 
and  the  Spirit.     These  are  put  to  obstruct  his  progrcsJ 
prevent  him  hurrying  on  to  ruin.     He  stumbles  overthj 
and  goes  down .  These  ohstrnetions  been  in  e  great  ineonveiiicnl 
The  greatest  blessings  are  stumbling  blocks  to  them, 
very  things  which  should  make  their  path  delightful,  pre] 
their  constant  inconvenience,  and  ultimate  ruin.  Even  QiJ 
is  a  "  stumbling  block  "  and  a  "  rock  of  offence  "  to  {\[\ 
They  crush  themselves  into  ruin,  by  stumbling  against  \]\ 
Who  came  to  make  their  path  the  path  of  life.     "Alb 
and  wickedness  in  man's  spirit,"  says  an  old  author,  "1 
the  central  force  and  energy  of  hell  in  it,  and  is  pcrpctuJ 
])ressing  down  towards  it  as  towards  its  own  place.  Chrii 
burden,  which  is  nothing  else  but  true  godliness,  is  awirJ 
thing  and  travels,  bears  itself  upwards  upon  its  own  \\n\ 
soaring    aloft    towards    (rod ;    so   the   devilish   nature 
always  within  the  central  attra-^tions  of  hell,  and  itsoi 
weight  instigates  and  accelerates  its  motion  thither." 
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(READING  XXVII.— JANUARY  27.) 


«'  Mv  son,  attend  to  my  words  ;  incline  tliinc  car  unto  my  sayings  Let  them 
iciwit  fi"''"  lliii^c  eyes ;  keep  them  in  the  midst  of  thine  heart.  F  they 
ifc  unto  tlioic  that  find  them,  and  health  to  all  their  flesh." — Prov.  iv.  20  to  22. 

elf-Improvement. — "  The  words  of  wisdom  "  arc  the 
iclcs  of  those  Divine  principle^,  the  reception  and 
odimcnt  of  which  by  man  are  essential  to  his  well- 
Notice  two  things — 
7/6'  mcllwd  of  p;aiiiing  them.  There  must  be  the  attentive 
"Incline  thine  ear  unto  my  sayings."  What  worth 
the  voices  of  Diviiic  wisdom  if  we  tire  inattentive ;  if 
ear  is  given  to  other  sounds  ?  On  a  deaf  man,  or  the 
whose  ear  is  taken  up  with  something  else,  the 
dcst  oratorio  makes  no  impression  and  has  no  charm. 
iro  must  be  the  steadfast  look.  "  Let  them  not  depart 
thine  eyes."  Let  the  eye  of  the  soul  be  fixed  stead- 
y  upon  them.  The  principles  of  wisdom  must  always 
as  the  grand  realities  on  the  horizon  of  the  soul. 
V  musi  be  the  oishriniiig  heart.  "  ]veep  thoni  in  the 
t  of  thine  heart."  It  is  not  enough  to  have  them  as 
lis  in  the  memory,  or  as  proposition.s  floating  in  the 
lect,  or  even  as  passing  impressions  on  the  surface  of 
cart :  they  must  be  taken  down  into  the  depths  of  our 
1  nature.  They  are  germs  that  will  only  grow  in  the 
est  soil.  Put  them  there  and  they  will  break  out  into 
radise.     Observe : — 

:  blessedness  of  having  them.  "They  are  life  to  those 
find  thorn."  They  are  the  soul-quick.:ning  elements, 
e  incorruptible  seed  which  liveth  and  abidcth  for 
They  are  "  health  to  all  their  ilesh."  Life  Vvithout 
jth  is  scarcely  worth  having.  'Hiosc  principles  not 
give  life  to  the  soul,  but  supply  the  nutriment,  and 
iul.itc  the  acti\ities  tliat  ensure  health. — health  of  all 
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kinds:    intellectual,    moral,    .v^d    j.liy.ncal.     Indeed,  i| 
he;ii''\  cfiviri!  jiart  is  cssont'rl  lu  the  health  of  the  wli  I 
man.     Dis' a  ie    ' >.   the   body  reaches   the   mind,  and 
diseascp  of  th,*  mi. id  affect  the  body. 

Self-CO:> i RCL. — "Keep    thy  heart    with   all   (' 
pence,  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life."     Man  sohk  ; 
or  other  has  lost  self-control,     lie    is   the   creature, 
instrument,   the  victim    of   capricious    thoughts,    law 
impulses,  and  passing"  events.     He  has  no  royalty,  tlid,^ 
millions  call  hira  king,  who  is  not  the  monarch  of  hi^ 
self.      The  text  directs  us  to  this,  find  we  notice  (i) 
nature  of  true  self-control.     " Kerp   thy   heart."     In  tij 
corporeal  economy  the  heart  is  the  fountain  of  life,  it  po.! 
the  blood  through  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  the  most  d 
tant  and  the  most  minute.     What  the  physical  heart  is 
the  body,  the  moral  l<f\'irt,  that  is  the  supreme  affection, 
to  the  whole  spiritual  nature.     It  is  the  source  of  its  Ir 
the   root,   fountain,    spring  of  its  being.      What  is  it 
keep  the  heart  r     To  hold  it  to  the  right  object  of  supred 
love.     Unless  the  r/z/r/ love  be  centred  in  the  chief  go 
there  is  no  regal  settl(>dn(^ss  of  soul.     To  hold  it  to  i 
right /(V/yV«r.s-  of  life.    What  are  the  grand  aims  of  life?  1 
one  w.>rd,  a  devout  appropriation  of  the  blessings  of  beirj 
and  a  right  distribution  of  X\\v.  same.     Man  is  made  to  J 
and  to  gi\e,  and  to  get  ///  order  to  give  ;  and  todolxj 
evermore  in  the  spirit  of  true  worship. 

(2)  The ///<^'//W  of  tru(!  self-control.  "With  all  diligonctl 
Or,  as  it  mighi  bt;  expressed,  "  Keep  it  with  all  keei)in;';j 
"Keep  it  from  getting  evil,  as  a  garden  is  kept;  hcfpj 
from  doing  evil,  as  the  sea  is  kept  from  reclaimed  Ndhif 
lands."  rh(»r(;  must  be  the  greatest  assiduity.  Bcq. 
there  is  a  great  ttnii'^er  of  its  being  turned  away.  1\^ 
are  so  many  attractive  forces,  so  many  seductive  influcmj 
because  the  turning  it  away  would  be  a  stut  catdstroplic. 
the  heart  as  a  fountain  is  not  krju  pure,  all  tiie  streaiiv 
life  will  l)e  jioisoned  ;  if  the  heart  as  a  garden  is  notki 
cultivated,  the  whole  sphere  t)f  life  will  be  oxerrun  wj 
thorns,  weeds,  and  vermin. 

(3)  The  argument  for  true  self-control.   "  Out  of  it  arc 'J 
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les  of  life."    Evorythin;,^  depends  upon  the  litate  of  his 

"  As  a  TPan  thiaketl  in  his  hburt  so  is  he  "  Vvn  :u< , 

'10  scale  of  being,  and  ii;  the  eye  of  God,  acncrdiMg  10 

istate  ')f  the  heart.     "Out  of  the  heart,"  s-^'d  Cbri.st, 

)ceea  evil  thoughts,  murders,  and  adulterie    ''     itv>\v 

iful  for  us  to  pray,  "  Create  within  us  clea'  hoari .,  O 

and  renew   within  us  a  right  spirit."      '   f^c,"  suys 

Ion  "who  reigns  within  himself,  and  rules  passions, 

3S,  and  fears,  is  more  than  a  king." 


(READING  XXVIII.-JANUARY  28.) 


IPut  away  from  tlicc  a  froward  mouth,  and  pci-verse  lips  put  far  from  thee. 
lini"  eves  look  rifjlit  on,  ami  let  ihinc  eyelids  look  straij^ht  before  thee.    I'on- 
])ath  of  Uiy  feet,  and  kl  all  thy  ways  be  established.     Turn  not  to  the 
antl  nor  to  the  left :  remove  thy  foot  from  c\i\."—Prov,  iv.  24  to  27. 

are  laws  for  the  government  of  self.  Here  is  a  law 
ic  tongue,  a  law  for  the  eye,  a  law  for  the  mind,  a  law 
le  life. 

I  Here  is  a  demand  for  PURE  LANGlJ.v^E- — *' Fyt  away 

thee  a  froward  mouth,  and  perverse  i-ps  put  far  Irom 

Speech  is  one  of  the  grand  pf    .  Uarities  that  dis- 

lish  man.     It  is  a  priceless  gift,     it   hj  the  volr.cle 

igh  which  one  man  can  pour  his  sou!  '\nic.*  the  heart  of 

[only  one  but   man;       'i'ho   organ   by  witich  he  can 

snce  the  ages.     How  sadly  perverted  it  ^  as  become  ! 

tuge  too  often  is  thi^  channel  of  daiutiable  errors, 
phfMnous  impieties,  and  moral  fdth.  "Our  speech 
Id  be  seasoned  with  salt  that  it  miglU  administer  grace 
I  the  hearers."  A  pure  heart  is  esscMitial  to  pure  speech. 
:li  is  but  one  of  the  stn.*ams  that  wfll  out  from  the 
tains  of  the  soul.  Would  that  this  stream  wf^rc  always 
k  rcUocting  evermore  the  rays  of  love,  holiness,  and 
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Here  is  a  demand  for  a  STRAiniiTFORWARb  i^UR?  i| 
— "Let  thine  eyes  look  rii^dit  on,  and  lot  thine  cyehd 
straight  before  thee."     JIavc  no  side  glances,  no  /n •-, 
but  have  a  grand  purpose  on  which  the  eye  of  lli 
shall  be  always  iixed.     Straightforwardness  stands  o;  ■ 
to  all  sly  cunning,  all  vacillation,  all  ambiguity  :  all , 
meanings  and  aims.     Have  a  purpose  in  life,  clear, 
defined  and  righteous,  and  keep  it  ever  before  you  ,[^ 
"  mark  of  the  prize."     ])o  not  look  back  or  turn  asid' 
the  eyes  of  your  soul  be  ever  on  it.    AVhen  the  eye  is 
the  whole  body  is  full  of  light.     Straightforwardness  , . 
of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  crown  of  \-irtue,  whilst  si\-:| 
and  duplicity  are  the  brands  of  infamy.     He  who  pun 
a  good  object  openly,  faithfully,  and  constantly,  will 
day  command  increasing  respect  from  his  fellow-men, 
find  the  divine  forces  within  him  beating  stronger  andi 
harmonious. 

Here  is  a  demand  for  IIARITUAL  TIIOUGHTFUB-:! 
— "Ponder  the  path  of  thy  feet,  and  let  r.ll  thy  wavs 
established."     ^M an  was  made  not  only  to  think  butt)( 
tliougJiffnl.     Thoughtfulness  should  b(^  the  habitufloo: 
nature.     He  should  walk  the  path  of  life  thoughtfully 
by  impulse.     His  steps  should  have  nothing  of  the    :r 
of  mere  instinct.     Man  is  a  vessel  on  a  wondrous  vu, 
"Whilst  emotion  is  his  propelling  force,  thought  is  the  hoJ 
man  that   must  hold  the  rudder.     He  should  walk  !J 
path  thoughtfully,  not  by  prejudice.     He   shouUl  no; 
guided  by  traditional  dogmas  or  unholy  preconccpij 
Thought  must  be  his  pillar  in  the  wilderness.     Ho  siiJ 
go  on  thoughtfully,  not  by  cifsfoin.     He  should  not  rJ 
mechanically,  but  as  a  free  intelligence  ;  mov(!  not  froirj 
forces  without  but  within,  not  from  others  but  from  liim-j 

Here  is  a  dtMuand  for  UNSWI'.RVIXC  rkctit. 
"Turn  not  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  Renm 
foot  from  evil."  Duty  is  a  straight  path.  The  way 
is  serpentine  in  its  shapo  as  well  as  in  its  spirit.  Vi 
a  straight  line  running  right  up  to  (rod.  Any  turn 
fore  would  bo  wrong,  and  riskful.  Take  care  ;  th(M-o  ,; 
paths  templing  in  every  direction.     "  Turn  not  to  ll: 
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7AL  TIIOUGHTFUr 
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nor  to  the  left."  Take  no  step  without  thought,  and 
)ur  thought  be  on  the  will  of  the  (i-reat  "  Taskmaster." 
i)w  comprehensive  the  legislation  of  heaven  !  It  seeks 
[ntrol  the  tongue,  the  eye,  the  thought,  the  foot,  the 
man.     Its  laws  reach  the  motions  of  every  organ, 

facultv,  and  every  impulse.  He  who  obeys  those 
lof  life,  lives  and  he  only  lives.  Socrates  has  well  said 
\  the  end  of  life  is  to  be  like  unto  God  :  and  the  soul 

ring  (rod  will  be  like  unto  him  :  he  being  the  begin- 

middle,  and  end  of  all  things." 


(READINCl  XXIX.— JANUARY  20.) 


^l)c  ,^tv;iugc  (Li»loin;ut  ani)  tfjc  tvuc  (LiiUfc. 

ly  son,  attend  untC'  my  wi.sdom,  and  b<j\v  tliiuc  car  to  my  umlorstaiulln,^  : 

ttu  iTiavc:il  rcfianl  (iijcrctioii,  and  Huit  thy  lips  may  kccj)  kiio\vIcdj,'c.     1-or 

jf  a  strange  woman  drop  as  an  honeycomb,  and  her  mouth  is  sinootlicr 

|:  But  hir  end  is  hitter  as  wormwood,  sharji  as  a  two.cd},'ed  sword,     Ilcr 

3\vii  to  deatli ;  her  steps  take  liold  on  lieli.     Lest  tliou  slioiililcst  jjonder 

of  hfc,  her  ways  are  moveable,  //;</;  thou  canst  nd  know  tlitni.    Jkar 

Ithcrcture,  O  yc  children,  and  depart  not  from  the  words  of  my  mouth. 

I  thv  way  far  from  her,  and  come  not   ni^jh  tlie  door  of  her  hou^e  :  Lesf 

thine  lu)n(>ur  unto  other.,,  and  thy  years  unto  the  cruel  :   Lest  stranj^'ers 

[vith  tliy  wealth;  and  thy  labours  he  in  the  hf)U.>,e  of  a  stKinj,'er ;  And 

at  tlie  last,  when  thy  lle.ih  and  thy  body  ate  consumed,  And  say,  IJow 

ateil  instruction,  and  my  heart  despi^^'l  rejiroof;  and  have  nt't  obeved 

I  of  my  teachers,  nor  inclined  mine  ear  ti  tiiem  that  instructed  me  !     I 

St  in  all  evil  m  the  miiKt  of  the  con;.;rci;ation  and  as.5cmbly.     Drink 

at  of  tliine  own  cistern,  and  runninj;  w;.leis  out  of  thine  own  well.     Let 

ins  In-  dispersed  abroad,  and  rivers  of  waters  in  the  street.-.     Let  them 

liinc  own,  and  not  strani^ers  with  thee.    Let  ihy  fountain  be  blesse<l  :  and 

ith  the  wife  of  thy  youth,     Let  her  le  r.s  the  lovin;;  himl  and  ]ilea>:nit 

Iher  breast >  sat i:ify  thee  at  all  tiiiKs;  and   be  thou  ravi.ilunl  always  with 

And  why  wilt  thou,  my  son,  be  ravished  with  a  btrani;c  woman,  and 

[the  bosom  of  a  stranger." — Prov.  v.  i  to  20. 

is  a  graphic  description  of  an  uncluiste  woman.  A 
)tion  given  by  a  man  of  gcMiius,  culture,  and  who,  to 
Sgrace,  knew  the  subject  from  a  sad  experience. 
Solomon  loved   many  strange  women."     And  ho 
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has  left  us  these  words  :  "  I  find  more  bitter  than  dcathi 
woman  whose  heart  is  snares  and  nets."  The  unciij 
woman  he  calls  "  strange,"  and  truly  strange  it  is  that] 
whom  heaven  has  endowed  with  such  refined  sensibiljj 
and  lofty  powers  should  prostitute  her  noble  nature  toj 
reign  of  sensualism. 

A  WARNING  IN  RELATION  TO  A  WOI^IAN. — ^A  "  StraJ 

woman"  is  a  woman  whom  in  these  times  we  should] 
a  prosliliitc.  The  warning  is  given  by  a  description  oi\ 
conduct.  Her  speech  is  fascinating — "  her  lips  drop  asl 
honeycomb,  and  her  mouth  is  smoother  than  oil."  HorJ 
words  have  a  charm  for  inexperienced  souls.  Her  mannj 
are  accommodating,  "  her  ways  are  moveable."  Vxm 
like,  she  puts  on  many  shapes.  She  adapts  herself  to] 
occasion.  The  warning  is  given  by  a  description  oj\ 
€7id.  It  is  "  bitter  as  wormwood,,  sharp  as  a  two-edj 
sword,"  "  Her  feet  go  down  to  death ;  her  steps  takel 
on  hell."  Strong  figures  of  misery  are  these  ;  but  not] 
strong.  The  horrid  memories,  the  self-remorse,  the  nii-J 
health  and  reputation,  the  blasted  hopes — what  miser;: 
these !  The  warning  is  given  by  a  description  of  her  vkl\ 
They  **  mourn  at  the  last,  when  thy  flesh  and  thy  bodyi 
consumed."  Those  ^v•hom  she  enthrals  are  robbed  of  tki 
honour,  their  wealth,  and  become  the  victims  of  ternj 
remorse. 

A  RECOMMENDATION  IN  RELATION  TO  A  WOMlXl 
"  Drink  water  out  of  thine  own  cistern,  and  running  wad 
out  of  thine  own  well."     The  reference  in  these  verseil 
evidently  to  marriage,  which  is  "honourable  in  all."  Cb 
one  chaste  pure-minded  woman  as  thy  companion  throd 
life :  be  true  to  her,  find  thy  happiness  in  her  society, 
in  hers  alone.     "  Drink  waters  out  of  thine  own  cisted 
"Rejoice  with  the  wile  of  thy  youth."     Cherish  horwi 
gentleness  and  purity,  as  "  the  loving  hind  and  pleasij 
roe."    "  Whatsoever  interrupts  the  strictest  harmony  ini 
delicate  relationship,  opens  th<;  door  to  imminent  tcnipj 
tion.     Tender,  well-regulated  domestic  affection  is  the! 
defence  against  the  vagrant  desires  of  unlawful  passiniti 
"  Man  iage,"  says  Ji.^rcmy  Taylor,  "has  in  it  less  of  bead 
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lorc  of  safety  than  the  single  life :  it  hath  not  more 

I  but  less  danger  :  it  is  more  merry  and  more  sad  :  it  is 

Ir  of  sorrows  and  fuller  of  joys  :    it  lies  under  more 

Jens,  but  is  supported  by  all  the  strengths  of  love  and 

Kty:   and  those  burdens  are  delightful.     Marriage  is 

lother  of  the  world,  and  preserves  kingdoms,  and  fills 

and  churches,  and  heaven  itself.     Celibacy,  like  the 

the  heart  of  an  apple,  dwells  in  perpetual  sweetness, 

kits  alone  and  is  confined  and  dies  in  singularity :  but 

kage,  like  the  useful  bee,  builds  a  house,  and  gathers 

tness  from  every  flower,  and  labours  and  unites  into 

ties  and  republics,  and  sends  out  colonies,  and  feeds 

forld  with  delicacies,  and  obeys  their  kings  and  keeps 

K  and    exercises    many  virtues,    and   promotes   the 

>st  of  mankind,  and  is  that  state  of  good  to  which  God 

[designed  the  present  constitution  of  the  world," 


(READING  XXX.— JANUARY  30.) 


[pit  n  linoion  of  6ob  imlr  JlunijilKb  bg  %m, 

for  the  ways  of  man  are  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lcjud,  and  he  pondcrctli 
goings.    His  own  iniquities  sliall  take  the  wicked  himself,  and  he  shall  be 
|>vilh  the  cords  of  his  sins.     lie  shall  die  without  instruction;  and  in  the 
fsof  his  folly  he  shall  go  astray."— /Viw.  v.  21  to  23. 

IX  AS  KNOWN  OF  GoD. — God  knows  man  thoroughly; 

5\vs  what  he  has  been,  what  he  is,  and  what  he  will  be 

fi^reat  hereafter.     This  fact,  for  an  incontrovertible 

is,  should  be  practically  realised  ;  and,  if  practically 

wl,  it  will  have  a  fourfold  effect  upon  the  soul.     It  will 

iiilc  to  great  spiritual  activity.     When  the  eye  of  an 

liijrncc  falls  right  on  us,  the  glance   stirs  the  soul. 

Miul  could  sleep,  if  it  felt  the  eye  of  God  ever  resting 

//  Ti'/'//  rest  rain  from  the  eoniNiission  of  sin.   Did  we  feel 

feyi-  ever  on  us,  should  wo  ever  yield  to  temptation  ? 

bu(rod  scest  me,"  is  a  powerful  preventive.     Jt  ivill 

\tlic  desire  for  pardon.    God  has  seen  all  the  errors  and 
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sins  of  the  past,   and    they  are    great    in   number 
enormity.      Since   He    sees    them,    they   must   either j 
punished   or  absolved.     //  will  brace  the  soul  in  the 
fonnance  of  duty.     Moses  endured  as  "seeing  Ilim  wl 
invisible."      He    knows    our  trials    and    our    difficu!.) 
Therefore  let  us  be  magnanimous  under  trial  and  bravj 
danger. 

"  What  can  'scape  the  eye 
Of  God,  all-seeing,  or  deceive  His  heart, 
Omniscient  ?  " 

Man  as  punished  vx  sin. — "His  own  iniquities  J 
take  the  wicked  himself,  and  he  shall  be  holden  witli[ 
cords  of  his  sin." 

As  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  sin  is  its  own  punishir,^ 
The  words  suggest  that  sin  docs  three  things  in  puiii 
the  sinner.  It loill seize  him  as  its  victim:  "Iniquities] 
take  the  wicked  himself"  How  r  //  ivill  arrest  him  \\ 
career.  In  the  midst  of  his  revelries,  as  in  the  case  of- 
shazzar  and  Herod,  it  will  bring  him  to  a  stop.  It  ivill i\ 
him  from  his  comrades.  It  will  bring  him  home  to  himstld 
overwhelm  him  with  the  sense  of  his  own  responsibi'J 
and  guilt.  Sin  must  seize  the  sinner  sooner  or  later,  J 
him  with  the  hand  of  iron.  It  zuill  bind  him  as  its  f  mi 
"  He  shall  be  holden  with  the  cords  of  his  sins."  Whai 
the  cords  ?  There  are  the  **  cords"  of  causation.  Man'jl 
perience  to-day  grows  out  of  the  experience  of  ycstea 
and  becomes  the  source  of  his  experience  to-morrow;  [ 
thus  for  ever  he  is  linked  indissolubly  to  the  past.  Tl 
Job  said,  "  Thou  makost  me  to  possess  the  sins  off 
youth."  Out  of  past  sins  spring  a  weakened  intellei 
.shattered  constitution,  an  accusing  conscience.  Thcnl 
the  ^^  cords"  of  habit.  Every  sin  contributes  to  the  wcaj 
of  the  cord  that  shall  one  day  bind  the  soul  as  fast  asj 
"  Can  the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin,  or  the  leoparcj 
spots  r"  What  arc  the  chains  of  darkness  that  cni 
damned  spirits,  but  habits  of  sin  ?  There  are  the  *V>'4 
despair.  When  despair,  black  and  portentous, 
around  the  heart,  all  power  of  free  action  is  gone,  anc] 
man  is  a  slave.    It  ivill  exclude  him  from  kiioivlcdi^c, 
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;  its  own  punishirJ 
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11  die  without  instruction."     Sin   closes  the  eyes  and 

Is  the  ears  of  souls,  and  thus  shuts  out  the  light  and  the 

ce  of  truth.     Men  under  the  influence  of  sin  love  dark- 

rather  than  light.     //  banishes  him  as  an  exile.     "  In 

ffreatness  of  his  folly  he  shall  go  astray."     He  shall 

ider  away  like   a  prodigal,  and   never  find  his  home 

lin.    Sin  banishes  the  soul  from  virtue,  heaven,  God  ; 

reduces  it  to  a  homeless,  friendless  orphan  in  the 

irerse.  "The  seeds  of  our  own  punishment,"  says  Hesiod, 

sown  at  the  same  time  we  commit  sin."     Sins  tend  to 

"Little  sins,"  says  Hopkins,  "are  the  natural  stream 

,  man's  life,  that  do  of  themselves  tend  hellwards,  and 

j  of  themselves  enough  to  carry  the  soul  down  silently 

calmly  to  destruction  ;  but  when  greater  and  grosser 

[join  with  them,  they  make  a  violent  tide  that  hurries 

soul  away  with  a  more  swift  and  rampant  motion  down 

ell,  than  little  sins  would  or  could  do  of  themselves." 


(READING  XXXI.-JANUARY  31.) 

Serial  Sitretisljips. 

iMy  son,  if  thou  be  surety  for  thy  friend,  if  thou  hast  stricken  thy  haml 

I  stranger,  thou  art  snared  with  tlie  words  of  thy  mouth,  thou  art  taken  with 

rlsof  thy  mouth.     Do  this  now,  my  son,  and  deliver  tliyself,  when  thou  art 

Dta  tlie  iianil  of  tliy  friend  ;  }»o,  humble  thyself,  and  make  sure  thy  friend. 

ot  hlccp  to  thine  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  thine  eyelids.     Deliver  thyself  as  a 

the  hand  of  the  huntir,  and  as  a  bird  from  the  hand  of  ilie  fowler." — 

1  tos. 

linstructions  of  the  Bible  are  profitable  for  the  life  that 
lis,  as  well  as  for  the  life  that  is  to  come.  Its  principles 
pestic,  social,  and  political  economy,  are  far   more 

as  well  as  righteous,  than  can  be  found  in  human 
[or  college.     The  "  Book  of  Proverbs  "  is  a  far  better 

I  for  a  young  man  in  business  than  Adam  .Smith  or  the 
newspaper.     Solomon  here  speaks  of  suretiships  as 

Hi. 
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As  AN  EVIL  TO  BE  DEPLORED. — "  My  SOn,  z/thojl 

surety."     As  if  he  said,  it  is  a  sad  thing  if   thou  h« 
Although    suretiship    is    not    always   an   evil,  there 
always  two  things  necessary  to  render  it  justifiable. 
case  should  he  deserving.     The  person  whose  responsibil 
you  take  upon  yourself  should  be  one  in  every  wayi 
serving  your  confidence  and  help.      You  should  he  pk 
competent  to  discharge  the  obligation.     You  should  feel  tlj 
the  claims  of  your  family  and  others  upon  you  would  ] 
justify  you  to  give  up  the  amount  to  which  you  are  pledd 
if  required.    Where  these  two  things  are  not,  all  suretisH 
are  wrong.     The  most  deserving  men  will  seldom  ask  J 
suretiships,   and   the  most  competent   men    will    seld] 
undertake  the  responsibility.     Therefore  it  is  often  an  1 
It  constantly  presses  the  surety  with  anxiety,  if  he  isj 
honest  man,  and  often  brings  ruin  on  himself  and  on] 
family,  when  the  person  for  whom  he  stands  fails  inj 
duty.     Solomon  represents  suretiship 

As    AN    EVIL    VERY    EASILY    CONTRACTED.— iMeij 

"  striking  the  hand "  and  uttering  "  the  words."  (| 
word,  the  word  "  yes,"  will  do  it,  written  or  uttered  in ; 
presence  of  a  witness.  This  little  word  has  ensnared  a 
ruined  many  an  honest  man.  Plausibility  will  soon  exti 
it  from  a  pliant  and  generous  nature.  How  easyi 
is  for  a  man  to  ruin  himself  in  every  way,  secularljl 
weU  as  spiritually  ;  one  wrong  step  often  takes  into  a  pi 
that  is  downward  and  dark,  and  gives  an  impetus  neve| 
be  overcome.     Solomon  represents  suretiship 

As  AN  EVIL  TO   BE  STRENUOUSLY  REMOVED.- 

this  now,  my  son,  and  deliver  thyself,  when  thou  art  c(j 
into  the  hand  of  thy  friend."  Do  it  promptly.  Thebj 
may  take  force  to-morrow.  Try  by  every  honest  mearj 
get  the  bond  back  at  once.  "  Give  not  sleep  to  thine  eyes.j 
slumber  to  thine  eyelids  "  till  it  be  done.  Do  it  bcsccclw^ 
"  Humble  thyself."  It  is  no  use  to  carry  a  high  hand; ! 
art  in  his  power.  Bow  before  him  and  entreat  him  to  J 
it  up.  Do  it  effectively.  "  Deliver  thyself  as  a  roe  froinl 
hand  of  the  hunter,  and  as  a  bird  from  the  hand  ot[ 
fowler."     Thou   art    encaged    in    iron    law,   break 
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Lurably  somehow  and  be  free.     An  evil  in  social  trans- 
Ions  kindred  to  this,  is  what  is  known  in  the  business 
fid  as  accommodation.  I  mean  speculation  without  capital, 
ensive  risks  on  a  baseless  credit.     This  system  is  false, 
^cherous,  hollow,  ruinous.     The  remarks  of  Helps  on 
of  business  are  worthy  of  note  here  : — "  Rare  almost 
Treat  poets — rarer,  perhaps,  than  veritable  saints  and 
tyrs,  are  consummate  men  of  business.     A  man  to  bo 
ellent  in  this  way  must  not  only  be  variously  gifted,  but 
rifts  should  be  nicely  proportioned  to  one  another.     He 
^t  have  in    a    high  degree    that    virtue    which   men 
always  found  the  least  pleasant  of  virtues  —  pru- 
ce.    His  prudence,  however,  will  not  be  merely  of  a 
^ious  and  quiescent  order,  but  that  which  being  ever 
rely  engaged,  is  more  fitly  called  discretion  than  pru- 
Ce.    vSuch  a  man  must  have  an  almost  ignominious  love 
jletails,  blended  with   a  high   power  of   imagination, 
bling  him   to  look  along  extended  lines  of  possible 
pn  and  put  these   details  in  their  right  places.     He 
lires  a  great  knowledge  of  character,  with  that  exquisite 
hvhich  feels  unerringly  the  right  moment  when  to  act. 
Iscreet  rapidity  must  pervade  all  the  movements  of  his 
[ght  and  action.     He  must   be   singularly  free  from 
ty,  and  is  generally  found  to  be  an  enthusiast  who  has 
iirt  to  conceal  his  enthusiasm." 
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(READING  XXXII.— FEBRUARY  i.) 


fittk  Ircaxkrs  au^  feat  ^evmons. 

"Go  to  the  ant,  thou  shiggard ;   consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise:  wa 
ha\nng  no  guide,  oveiseer,  or  ruler,  pro^ideth  lier  meat  in  the  summer, 
gathcrcth  her  food  in  the  harvest." — Prov.  vi.  6  to  8. 

THE  Eternal  Father  has  favoured  His  human  offspriJ 
with  a  two-fold  revelation  of  Himself — the  Bible  aj 
Nature.  Looking  at  men  in  their  relation  to  this  two-fl 
revelation,  they  divide  themselves  into  three  disti: 
classes: — Those  who  study  neither  ;  those  who  study  Que 
disparage  the  other ;  and  those  who  reverentially  study  the  k\ 
ings  of  both.  The  allusion  in  the  text,  and  which  is  o{ 
one  of  many,  plainly  shows  us  that  the  Bible  encourai 
the  study  of  nature. 

The  Bible  refers  us  to  nature  in  order  to  attest  its  first ^li 
ciples.   That  God  is  all  wise,  all-powerful,  all-good ;  thatr 
has  a  soul  and  is  under  moral  obligation,  are  things  \\\ 
the  Bible  assumes,  takes  for  granted^  does  not  attend 
prove.    The  man  who  wants  proof  it  refers  to  naty.| 
volume.  • 

The  Bible  refers  us  to  noXMrefor  illustrations  of  its  ^^ 
truths.  The  sower,  the  harvest  field,  trees,  rivers,  \\ 
yards  and  vales,  meads  and  mountains,  skies  and  sra 
employs  as  emblems. 

The  Bible  refers  us  to  nature  In  order  to  reprove  the  d 
denounces.  To  reprove  us  for  our  ingratitude,  it  refenj 
to  the  ox  and  the  ass.  "  The  ox  knoweth  its  ownerf 
the  ass  its  master's  crib."  To  reprove  us  for  our 
of  confidence  in  the  paternal  providence  of  God,  itpcJ 
us  to  the  lilies  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air;  m 
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)i-ove  us  for  our  spiritual  indolence,  it  directs  us  to  the 

Its.    "  Gro  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard." 

Jow,  the  sluggard  to  whom  I  am  going  to  address  myself 

the  spiritual  sluggard.     Not  the  man  who  is  neglecting 

worldly  business — the  secularly  indolent  man — but  the 

jin  who  is  neglecting  the  culture  of  his  own  spiritual  nature 

the  salvation  of  his  own  soul.     These  little  ants  will 

jich  you  four  great  truths.     They  teach  you  : — 

That  the  feebleness  of  your  power  is  no 
ST  REASON  FOR  YOUR  INDOLENCE. — ^These  little  creatures 
small,  they  are  feeble — you  could  crush  a  thousand 
leath  your  foot ;  yet  see  how  they  work.  Naturalists  have 
[)wn  their  ingenuity  as  architects,  their  industry  as  miners 
builders;  they  have  divided  them  into  mason-ants,  and 
Denter-ants,  and  mining-ants,  and  carving-ants,  and 
?e  shown  that  whilst  their  ingenuity  in  these  departments 
(action  is  remarkable,  their  industry  would  put  the  most 
lefatigable  of  human  labourers  to  the  blush.  If  this  tiny 
;ct  can  do  so  much,  do  not  you,  with  your  bony  limbs, 
)ng  sinews,  robust  frame,  the  engine  of  a  deathless 
ellect,  memory,  imagination,  conscience,  soul,  plead  your 
jleness  as  an  excuse  for  your  indolence.  Remember 
Be  things — that  all  power y  ho7vevcr  feeble,  is  given  for  work; 
tyou  are  not  required  to  do  more  than  you  have  power  to  ac- 
\plish,  and  that  all  power  increases  by  use.  The  man  who 
jmpts  to  do  something  gets  power  by  the  attempt. 
Bre  was  once  a  man  with  an  arm  withered — a  mere  dried 
but  Christ  commanded  him  to  stretch  it  forth;  he 
jht  have  said,  "  I  cannot ;"  but  he  resolved  to  do  it,  and 
the  resolution  came  the  power.  This  is  a  symbol  of 
(universal  truth,  that  you  can  get  power  by  effort.  The 
who  has  one  talent  can  make  five  by  it,  and  the  man 
[five  can  make  ten.  Power  increases  by  use.  The 
irally  strong  men,  who  say  they  cannot  work,  live 
die  pigmies.  The  naturally  weak  men,  who  say  try^ 
b  attain  Herculean  force.  They  teach  you  : — 
That  the  activity  of  others  is  no  just  excuse 
YOUR  INDOLENCE. — Go  to  the  ant-world,  penctrcitc  its 
le  mines,  its  chambers,  store-houses,  garrets,  worksliops 
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— for  it  has  all  these — and  you  will  see  millions  of  inhaj 
tants,  but  not  one  idler:  all  are  in  action.     One  does  J 
depend  upon  the  other,  and  expect  another  to  do  his  J 
The  teeming  population  is  busy.     This  is  a  lesson  to  J 
indolent  soul.     The  Christian  world  is  busy,  and  there  1 
thousands  working :  some  preaching,  some  praying,  .soi 
teaching,  some  writing ;  but  not  one  can  do  tJiy  work.  (1 
any  one  believe  for  thee'}  repent  for  thee?  think  for  tM 
love  for  thee  ?  worship  for  thee  ?    Can  any  one  die  for  tj 
or  be  damned  for  thee  ?    Like  the  ant-hill,  the  Christij 
world  is  a  scene  of  action,  but  not  one  of  the  million  actj 
can  do  thy  work.     They  teach  you — 

That  the  WANT  OF  A  helper  is  no  just  excuse  f1 
YOUR  INDOLENCE. — "  Go  to  the  ant  "-hill,  see  them  woJ 
each  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  and  powers.   "Tlj 
have  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler."     Each  works  accord: 
to  his  own  little  nature.     Self-reliantly  each  labours  ^ 
not  waiting  for  the  instruction  or  guidance  of  another, 
you  say,  I  have  no  minister,  no  books,  no  Christian  friej 
and  therefore  cannot  work  ?     You  cannot  say  this  ;  butl 
you  could,  that  would  be  no  excuse  ;  you  have  an  intellJ 
that  can  think,  you  have  a  heart  that  can  love,  you  havj 
cor  science  that  can  guide.     You  have  suggestive  natic 
you  have  this  wonderful  Bible,  you  have  God !     You , 
without  excuse.     Do  not  wait   and  ask  for  overseers! 
guides,  or  rulers,  or  priests,  or  bishops  ;  if  they  come,  aj 
can  help  you,  be  thankful.     Trust  your  own  instincts,  1 
the  ant ;  act  out  your  own  powers,  use  the  light  you  ha] 
and  look  to  God  for  help.     While   you   are  looking  :| 
greater  advantages,  your  time  is  passing.    Your  seasonf 
making  provision  for  the  future  is  shortening.    Cold,  bl,i| 
bloak  winter  is  approaching.     They  teach  you — 

That  the  providence  of  God  is  no  just  reajJ 
FOR  your  indolence. — Go  to  the  ant-hill  and  see  tM 
tiny  creatures  laying  up  for  the  future.  The  ant  "  proj 
deth  for  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  foodl 
the  harvest."  There  is  a  Divine  providence  over  thff 
little  insects.  There  is  no  creature,  however  small,! 
comes  not  within  the  pale  of  God's  providing  agency. 
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provides  for  His   creatures  by  the  use  of  their  own 

^vcrs.    lie  docs  not  do  for  any  creature  zvhat  He  lias  given 

\it  creature  power  to  do  for  himself  .     He  carries  provisions 

[plants,  and  flowers,  and  trees,  because  they  cannot  go 

Isearch  of  their  food.     But  the  creatures  to  whom  He  has 

iren  locomotive  power,  must  seek  their  food.    Let  me  here 

lind  you,  that  like  these  little  creatures,  jy'^/^  have  a  future; 

tt  like  these  little  creatures  you  have  to  prepare  for  the 

irc  and  then,  that  like  these  little  creatures  you  have  a 

',ific  time  to  make  preparation.    Do  not  talk  of  Providence, 

I  an  excuse  for  your  indolence.     vSay  not,  God  is  good. 

He  will  provide.     He  has  provided  for  you  richly,  but 

only  grants  the  provision  on  condition  of  the   right 

Iployment  of  your  powers.     There  is  an  inheritance  for 

good,  but  only  on   the   condition   of  their  working. 

>re  is  a  heaven  of  knowledge,  but  only  for  the  student ; 

Ire  is  a  harvest  of  blessedness,  but  only  to  the  diligent 

tbandman  ;.  there  are  scenes  of  triumph,  but  only  to  the 

torious  warrior.     In  conclusion,  let  me  remind  you  that 

|ir  harvest-time  of  your  life  will  soon  be  over.     The  sun 

iding  now ;  the  ripened  ungathered  fruits  are  falling  to 

[ground;  autumn  is  gradually  tinging  the  scene;  nature 

cs  more  sterile  and  sombre  every  day ;  the  air  is  getting 

lly;   the  winter    is    coming, — freezing,    furious,   black 

Iter  is  coming.     "  How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  slug- 


(tlKADlNG  XXXIIL— FEBRUARY  2.) 


'How  long  wilt  thou  sleep,  O  sluggard  ?  when  -wilt  thou  arise  out  of  thy 
I?  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep  : 
nil  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travcllcth,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man. 
ughty  peison,  a  Avicked  man,  walketh  with  a  froward  mouth.  He  winketh 
bis  eyes,  he  spcakcth  with  his  feet,  he  teacheth  with  his  fingers :  frowardncss 
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is  in  his  heart,  he  deviscth  mischief  continually ;  he  soweth  discord.  Thete> 
shall  his  calamity  come  suddenly ;  suddenly  shall  he  be  broken  without  reme:;| 
— Prov.  vi.  9  to  15. 

The  lazy  man. — In  the  three  preceding  verses,  Soil 
mon  directs  attention  to  the  ant.    Job,  as  well  as  SolomJ 
directs  men  to  the  beast  of  the  field  for  wisdom    *<.\J 
now  the    beasts   and   they   shall   teach   thee."     So  do* 
Christ — "Be  wise   as   serpents  and  harmless   as  dovesj 
Lazy  people  abound.     There  is  scarcely  a  greater  evil 
society  than  laziness.     What  is  laziness  ?     Not  inactivit 
for  a  man  may  be  incapable  of  action.     But  it  is  inacthil 
arising  from  an  indisposition  to  work.     Plenty  of  poi\j 
but  lacking  desire.     A  lazy  man  is  a  drag*  upon  the  \\\ 
of  social  progress.     He  consumes  the  products  of  ot'rj 
men's  labours,  and  produces  nothing  himself.     His 
one  great  theft.     The  text  presents  two  things  concerniJ 
this  laziness.     \t\^  procrastinating^.     "Yet  a 'little  sleen 
little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep."  JW 
from  the  coni^titution  of  his  nature,  has  not  the  powerl 
abandon  altogether  the  idea  of  labour.     Conscience  pressi 
him  to  labour,  and  work  at  every  turn  urges  its  claii 
The  lazy  man  is  too  cowardly  to  say  I  will  never  \vorI;,| 
will  sleep  for  ever,  and  he  procrastinates     He  promisesl 
labour.    By  this,  he  does  two  things',  he  Jiuets  his  conscia\ 
and  cheats  society.  Thus,  the  song  of  his  life  is — "  To-morroj 
and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow." 

"  Shun  delays,  they  breed  remorse. 

Take  thy  time  while  time  is  lent  thee ; 
Creeping  snails  have  weakest  force, 

Fly  their  fault  lest  thou  repent  thee  ; 
Good  is  beat  when  sooner  wrou,r;ht, 
Ling'ring  labours  come  to  nought." — Southwell. 


The  text  shows  that  indolence  is  also  ruinous.  "Soslj 
thy  poverty  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  and  thy  wanti 
an  armed  man."  Laziness  brings  ruin.  Intellectual  lazini 
brings  intellectual  ruin ;  commercial,  brings  commercj 
ruin;  spiritual,  spiritual  ruin.     This  is  a  law.    SoloirJ 
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o-rrests  that  the  ruin  comes — first,  gradually^  "  as  one  that 

velleth."    It  does  not  gallop  ;  it  does  not  rush  on  you  at 

ce.    Like  all  other  natural  laws,  it  proceeds  gradually. 

ondly,  Irresistibly^  "As  an  armed  man."     Ruin  comes 

.veiling  slowly  on.     The  lazy  man  does  not  see  his  grim 

age  for  days,  perhaps  years.    At  last,  however,  he  shows 

self  and  stands  by  his  side  gaunt,  ghastly,  and  fully 

Vied.    He  clutches   him,  and  all  is   over.     "  Idleness," 

s  Hunter,  "  travels  very  slowly,  and  poverty  soon  over- 

es  her."     "  If  you  ask  me  which  is  the  real  hereditary 

of  human  nature,  do  you  imagine  I  shall  answer  pride 

luxury,  or  ambition,   or  egotism  r     No ;    I   shall   say 

olence.    Who  conquers  indolence  will  conquer  all  the 

t.    Indeed,  all  good  principles  must  stagnate  without 

ntal  activity." 

The  wicked  j^ian. — "  A  naughty  person,  a  wicked 

n  walketh  with  a  fro  ward  mouth."    Idleness  is  generally 

nected  with  wickedness   as   parent   and   child.      One 

thor  says  that  a  state  of  idleness  is  a  state  of  damnable 

Another,  that  it  is  the  most  "  corrupting  fly  that  can 

w  on  the  human  mind."     Alen  learn  to  do  ill  by  doing 

it  which  is  next  to  it — nothing.     Here  is  the  portrait  of 

wicked  man.     He  is  perverse  in  speech.     "  AValketh  with 

oward  mouth."     In  his  speech  he  has  no  regard  for 

th  or  propriety.     False,  irreverent,  impure,  and  auda- 

^us.    He  is  artful  in  conduct.      "  Winketh  with  his  eyes, 

aketh  with  his  feet,  teachcth  with  his  fingers."     He 

resses  his  base  spirit  in  crafty,  clandestine,  and  cunning 

ithods.    He  is  anything  but  strai^-htforward  and  trans- 

ent.     He  is   viisehievous   in  purpose.      "  He    deviseth 

schief  cont.nually;  he  sowcth  discord."     INIalevolence  is 

inspiration.     He  rejoiceth  in  evil.     Here  is  the  doojn 

the  Avicked  man.     "Thereforp"  shall  his  calamity  come 

denly."      His  doom   is  certain — "shall."     The   moral 

s  of  the  univ  3rse  and  the  word  of  God  guarantee  his 

ishment.     His  doom  is  sudden.     "  Suddenly  shall  he  be 

iken."    The  suddenness  does  not  arise  from  the  want  of 

ning,  but  the  neglect  of  it.   "  Because  sentence  against 

evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  heart 
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of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  evil."    Corl 
it  must,  and  when  it  comes,  it  will  astound  the  victim  wij 
surprise,      His  doom  is  irrcnicdiahle.     "  Without  remedv 
When  it  is   fixed,   there  is  no  revocation,  no  alteratioj 
"As  the  tree  fallcth,  so  it  must  lie." 

Beware  of  indolence;  it  is  a  sin  in  itself;  for  we  aj 
made  for  action :  without  it  our  nature  can  neither  be  unfolfiJ 
nor  satisfied,  and  God  and  His  universe  require  our  senirj 
It  is  a  sin  the  most  prolific  :  it  hatches  every  form 
wickedness.  Society  swarms  with  its  damning  progerJ 
Bishop  Hall  has  well  said  that  "  idleness  is  the  devil 
cushion,  on  which  he  taketh  free  ease,  and  is  fitly  dispo^J 
for  all  evil  motions.  The  standing  water  stinketh :  tij 
current  keeps  clear  and  cleanly." 


(READING  XXXIV.-  FEBRUARY  3.) 


^.ekii  Abominations* 

"These  six  things  doth  the  Lord  hate  ;  j'ea,  seven  are  an  abomination c 
him :  A  proud  look,  a  lying  tongue,  and  hands  that  shed  innocent  blood,  I 
heart  that  deviseth  -wicked  imaginations,  feet  that  be  swift  in  running  to  raised 
A  false  witness  that  speaketh  lies,  and  he  that  soweth  discord  among  bretlirrj 
^Prov.  vi.  iG  to  19. 

Here  is  a  catalogue  of  evils  specially  odious  to  the  Ikj 
One,  as  well  as  injurious  to  His  creation.     Here  is — 
Haughty  bearing. — "A  proud  look."    Pride  is 
quently  represented  in  the  Bible  as  an  offence  to  the  Hcij 
God.     "Ho  resisteth  the  proud."     "  Him  that  hath  ahiJ 
look  and  a  proud  heart  will  not  I  suffer."     "  Thou  wj 
bring  down  the  high  looks."     Haughtiness  is  an  abon 
nation,  because  it  implies  self-ignorance,  unkindness,  A 
irr3verence.     How  true  is  the  language  of  old  Quarles  coj 
jerning  pride.     "  As  thou  desirest  the  love  of  God  A 
man,  beware  of  pride.    It  is  a  tumour  in  the  mind  tin 
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iaks  and  poisons  all  thy  actions :  it  is  a  worm  in  thy 
isure  which  eats  and  ruins  thy  estate ;  it  loves  no  man 
beloved  of  no  man ;  it  disparages  virtue  in  another  by 
faction  ;  it  disrewards  goodness  in  itself  by  vain-glory  : 
friend  of  the  flatterer,  the  mother  of  envy,  the  nurse  of 
the  sin  of  devils,  and  the  devil  of  mankind :  it 
les  superiors,  it  scorns  inferiors,  it  owns  no  equals  ; — in 
Irt  till  thou  hate  it,  God  hates  thee."     Here  is — 

Verbal  falsehood. — "A  lying  tongue."    This  is 

)re  evil ;  David  prays  against  it.     "  Deliver  my  soul,  O 

1  from  lying  lips."     Falsehood  always  tuiplics  a  corrupt 

rt.    A  pure   one   supplies  no   motive  for  it.     Vanity, 

Irice  ambition,  cowardice,  are  the  parents  and  patrons 

liU  lies.    Falsehood  always  has  a  bad  social  tcndoicy.     It 

appoints  expectations,  shakes  confidence,  loosens  the 

foundations   of  social    order.     "Whatsoever,"    says 

[ele  *'  convenience  may  be  thought  to  be  in  falsehood 

dissimulation,  it  is  soon  over ;  but  the  inconvenience  of 

perpetual,  because  it  brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting 

iousy  and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he 

aks  truth,  nor  trusted  when  perhaps  he  means  honestly. 

Len  a  man  hath  once  forfeited   the  reputation   of  his 

kgrity  he  is  set  fast,  and  nothing  will  then  serve  his 

1,  neither  truth  nor  falsehood."     Here  is — 

Heartless  cruelty. — "  Hands  that    '    J  innocent 
5d.''    Cruelty  implies  an  utter  lack  of  mthy  with 

I's  creatures.   This  makes  way  for  the  malign  that  revels 
)rture.    And  it  implies  also  an  utter  lack  of  sympathy 
God's  mind.    "  God  is  love."    He  desires  the  happiness 
[is  creatures.     He  made  them  for  enjoyment.     He  who 
[cts  pain  is  out  of  sympathy  both  with  the  universe  and 
his  j\Iaker.     Cruelty  even  to  dumb  animals,  which 
mds,  is  an  atrocious  sin,  and  must  be  ineffably  offensive 
le  All-loving  Creator.     "  Wherever  it  is  found,  it  is  a 
lin  mark  of  ignorance  and  meanness :  an  intrinsic  mark, 
ch  all  the  external  advantages  of  wealth,  splendour,  and 
[ility  cannot   obliterate.     It  will   consist  neither  with 
learning  nor  true  civility,  and  religion  disclaims  and 
fests  it,  as  an  insult  upon  the  majesty  and  goodness  of 
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God,  Who  having-  made  the  instincts  of  brute  beasts  to; 
improvement  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  to  the  convenience! 
the  body,  hath  furnished  with  a  motive  to  mercy  and  coj 
passion  toward  them  very  strong  and  powerful,  but  :| 
refined  to  have  any  influence  on  the  illiterate  or  irreligiot 
Here  is — 

Vicious  scheming.   "  A  heart  that  deviseth  wicj 
imaginations." — The  Divine  eye  penetrates  the  heart, 
sees  all  that  passes  there,  not  only  the  deep  plots  of  e| 
the  elaborate  schemes  of  thought,  and  the  deliberate  ] 
poses,  but  ideas  and  emotions  in  the  most  incipient 
fugitive  forms.     He  judges  the  man  as  He  sees  him  tlif] 
Adulteries,  robberies,  idolatries,  murders.  He  sees  pen 
trated  in  the  deep  and  silent  districts  of  the  soul.    WX 
are  some  hearts  so  bad  that  they  are  ever  inventing  J 
things.     It  was  said  of  the  antediluvian  man  that  evj 
imagination  and  thought  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  A 
tinually.     How  sad  that  the  heart,  which  should  ever 
the  nursery  of  the  genial,  the  generous,  and  the  gracioj 
should  be  devising  "wicked  imaginations  ! "     What  a  re| 
lation  there  will  be  on  the  last  day,  when  the  hidden  thiij 
of  the  heart  shall  be  exposed.     Here  is — 

Mischievous  eagerness. — "Feet  that  be  swift) 
running  to  mischief."  They  not  only  do  mischief,  butta 
do  it  eagerly y  with  ready  vigilance  ;  they  have  a  greed] 
it.  They  seize  every  opportunity.  Their  pleasure  is 
mischief.  Evil  is  earnest ;  its  great  leader  is  never  atrJ 
he  moves  to  and  fro  on  the  earth ;  like  a  roaring  lion, 
goes  about  "  seeking  whom  he  may  devour  ;"  and  jusij 
proportion  to  the  power  that  evil  has  over  a  man  isf 
eagerness.  What  is  more  swift  than  revenge,  jealousvi 
any  of  the  malign  passions  r  These  don't  walk,  theyr 
they  fly  on  the  wings  of  lightning.  "  Their  feet  are  %{ 
to  shed  blood."     Here  is^ — 

Social  slander. — "  A  false  witness  that  speatj 
lies."  The  slanderer  is  amongst  the  greatest  of  sa 
curses.  He  robs  his  fellow-creature  of  his  highest  treaJ 
— his  own  repufafion  and  the  loving  confidence  of  his  frierj 
"The  slanderer  does  harm  to  three  persons  at  once; 
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of  whom  he  says  the  ill,  to  him  to  whom  he  says  it, 

most  of  all  to  himself  in  saying, it."     It  is  an  accursed 

•\a  this  slander.     It  works  oftentimes  by  other  means 

in  words :  by  a  look  or  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  it  levels 

[poisoned  arrows ;  it  has  broken  many  a  virtuous  heart 

stained  many  a  virtuous  reputation.     It  has  nodded 

ly  many  a  good  name,  and  winked  into  existence  a  host 

Luspicions,  that  have  gathered   round  a.nd  crushed  the 

st  chaste  and  virtuous  of  our  kind.     It  often  works  in  the 

tk  and  generally  under  the  mask  of  truthfulness  and 

«  He  that  shall  rail  against  his  absent  friends, 
Or  hears  them  scandalized,  and  not  defends. 
Sports  with  their  fame,  and  speaks  whate'er  he  can, 
And  only  to  be  thoujjht  a  witty  man. 
Tells  tales,  and  brings  his  friends  in  disesteem  : 
That  man's  a  knave— be  sure  beware  of  him," — Horace. 

re  is — 

Disturbing  strife. — "  And  he  that  soweth  discord 
5ng  .jrethren."  He  who  by  tale-bearing,  ill-natured 
bes,  and  wicked  inventions,  produces  the  disruptions  of 
idship,  is  abhorrent  to  God,  Who  desires  His  creatures 
^ive  in  love  and  unity.  "Ye  lovers  of  strife,"  says 
lop  Jewel,  "  by  whose  name  shall  I  call  you  ?  I  would 
[ight  call  you  brethren  :  but  alas,  this  heart  of  yours  is 
[brotherly.  I  would  I  might  call  you  Christians :  but 
L  you  are  no  Christians.  I  know  not  by  what  name  I 
\  call  you :  for  if  you  were  brethren,  you  would  love  as 
iren ;  if  you  were  Christians,  you  would  agree  as 
istians."  This  subject  serves  to  show  three  things. 
^hc  moral  hidcousncss  of  the  world.  These  "  seven  "  evils 
ywhere  abound.  They  are  rife  and  rampant  the 
Id  over.  (2)  The  immaculate  purity  of  God.  He  hates 
Y  things ;  they  are  all  abominations  to  Him  ;  eternally 
ignant  to  His  Holy  nature.     (3)  The  true  mission  of  the 

What  is  that  ?    To  endeavour  to  rid  the  world  of 
levils  offensive  to  Heaven. 
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(READING  XXXV.— FEBRUARY  4.) 


CottDScIs  \^  gounu'  ifen  tit  felntion  U  iiib  MmA 

"  My  son,  keep  thy  father's  commandment,  and  forsake  not  the  law  of  j 
mother:  Bind  them  continually  upon  thine  heart,  mtd  tie  them  about  tlivrj 
Wlieii  t":iou  goe   ,  't  shall  lead  thee  ;  when  thou  slecpest,  it  shall  keep  thee; 
•when  thou  awakest,  it  shall  talk  \vith  thee.    For  the  commandment  u  a  I 
and  the  law  is  light ;  and  reproofs  of  instruction  are  the  way  of  life ;  To ; 
thee  from  the  evil  woman,  from  the  flattery  of  the  tongue  of  a  strange  wonj 
&c. — Prov.  vi.  20  to  35. 

"  My  son,  keep  my  words,  and  lay  up  my  commandments  with  thee, 
my  commandments,  and  live  ;  and  my  law  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye.    Bind  J 
upon  thy  fingers,  write  them  upon  the  table  of  thine  heart.     Say  unto  mscj 
Thou  art  my  sister ;   and  call  understanding  thy  kinswoman :    That  tliev; 
keep  thee  from  the  strange  woman,  from  the  stranger  which  flattereth  witlj 
words,''  &c. — Prov.  vii.  i  to  17. 

These  are  some  of  the  counsels  which  Solomon  addresi 
to  the  young  man,  to  guide  him  in  his  conduct  towards  ti 
bad  woman  whom  he  so  graphically  describes  in  thel 
part  of  the  6th  and  the  whole  of  the  7th  chapter, 
seems  to  have  had  no  name  strong  enough  to  express ij 
disgust  of  her,  no  names  bad  enough  by  which  to  designJ 
her.  He  calls  her  a  "strange  woman,"  an  "evil  womani 
"harlot,"  &c.,  &c.  Avoiding  all  the  particular  referent] 
we  come  to  the  safe-guards  of  young  men.  We  put  th{ 
two  passages  together,  because,  in  spirit,  and  alniJ 
in  language,  they  are  identical.  They  lead  us  to  consiJ 
the  proper  treatment  and  blessed  use  of  sacred  counsel;! 
The  proper  TREATMENT  of  these  protective  counsekj 
They  are  to  be  applied.  The  application  of  the  saci 
counsels  should  be  close.  "  Bind  them  continually  upj 
thine  heart,  and  tie  them  about  thy  neck."  "Bindtfi 
upon  thy  fingers;  write  them  upon  the  table  of 
heart."  This  strong  figurative  language  means  thatt[J 
should  be  brought  home  to  the  inner  being  and  expcric:: 
They  are  not  merely  to  be  in  the  biain,  or  on  the  lip,  1 
bound  up  with  the  very  vitalities  of  existence.    Tl| 
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j)uld  become  strong  and  ever  operative  instincts  in  our 

iral  life-    The  application  should  b-^  constant.     "  Bind 

Im  contimiallj."     They  are  not  for  mere  occarional  use. 

jy  are  not  to  be  used  merely  for  certain  things,  but 

all    and  for  ever.     It  will  not  do  to  lay  tiiem  aside 

I  any  moment;  for  wherever  Jiou  goest,  at  every  cor- 

of  the  street,  seductive  influences   will    meet    thee. 

application  should  be  loving.     They  must  be  regarded 

the  apple   of   the   eye,"    as   the   tenderest   relation. 

lou  art  my  sister  and  kinswoman."    What  we  do  not 

soon  forsakes  us.     Love  is  the  retaining  faculty  of  the 

Prize  these  as  you  prize  the  pupil  of  your  eye,  as 

prize  the  dear  sister  whom  love  has  entwined  round 

heart.    Young  man,  this  is  how  these  counsels  must 

[treated,  if  they  are  to  be  your  safeguards.    Treat  them 

s  and  you  will  become  invulnerable. 

The  BLESSED   USE   of   these  protective   counsels. — 

midc.    "When  thou  goest,  they  shall  lead   thee." 

^y  are  a  lamp  to  the  feet,  throwing  its  radiance  before 

t  steps.    This  lamp  will  always  burn  in  advance  of  thee 

mard.    "  When  thou  sleepest,  they  will  keep  thee." 

^y  will  keep  thee  from  all  temptations,  shield  thee  from 

honeyed  shafts  of  "  the   strange  woman."      Sacred 

sels  are  the  only  effective  police  in  the  empire  of  evil. 

commune.     "They  will  talk  to  thee."     They  are  full 

leaning;  they  are  echoes  of  the  Divine  mind.    They 

talk  with  thee  about  spiritual  relations,  about  duty 

destiny.    Blessed  companions  these  !    Thoir  converse 

rhtens,  cheers,  and  ennobles.     They  animate.     "  Keep 

[commandments,  and  live."     They  are  the  life-giving 

}er  to  the  soul.     The  description  of  the  young  man's 

Dtress  and  her  beguiling  and  fascinating  methods  is  so 

[like  and  minute  that  it  needs  neither  explanation  nor 

iment.    We  shall  pass  the  verses  by,  and  leave  them  to 

ik  for  themselves,  as  they  do  most  truthfully,  sadly, 

warningly.    To  the  "  youths  "  and  the  "  young  men 

of  understanding  "  we  earnestly  commend  the  right 

Itment  of  these  Divine   counsels.      Listen   not  to  the 

of  the   temptress  :    turn   a  deaf  ear   to  her,   and 
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pass  on.  '*  Many  strong  men  have  been  slain  by  her :  a 
house  is  the  way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the  chamberji 
death." 


(READING  XXXVI. -FEBRUARY  5.) 


%\%  ioice  of  W^n  Hisbom. 

"Doth  not  wisdom  cry?   and  understanding  put  forth  her  voice?" 
standeth  in  the  top  of  high  places,  by  the  way  in  the  places  of  the  paths. 
crieth  at  the  gates,  at  the  entry  of  the  city,  at  the  coming  in  at  the  doors, 
you,  O  men,  I  call;   and  my  voice  is  to  the  sons  of  man,     O  ye  simple,  i 
stand  wisdom  :  and  ye  lools,  be  ye  of  an  understanding  heart.     Hear ;  for]! 
speak  of  excellent  things  ;  and  the  opening  of  my  lips  shall  be  right  things, 
my  mouth  shall  speak  truth  ;  and  wickedness  is  an  abomination  to  my  lips,  I 
the  words  of  my  mouth  are  in  righteousness  ;  there  is  nothing  froward  orpeJ 
in  them.     They  are  all  plain  to  him  that  understandeth,  and  right  to  themj 
find  knowledge.    Receive  my  instruction,  and  not  silver ;  and  knowledge  1 
than  choice  gold.    For  wisdom  is  better  than  rubies  ;  and  all  the  things  tlijti 
be  desired  are  not  to  be  compared  to  it.     I  wisdom  dwell  with  prudence,  j 
find  out  knowledge  of  witty  inventions.     The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  to  hate  | 
pride,  and  atrogancy,  and  the  evil  way,  and  the  froward  mouth,  do  1 1 
Counsel  is  mine,  and  sound  wisdom :  I  am  understanding ;  I  have  strcnil 
Frov.  viii.  i  to  14. 

Divine  wisdom  here  personifies  herself,  and  she  has  arJ 
to  do  so  for  two  reasons.  S/ie  is  tJic  highest  attriki] 
person.  Wisdom  is  not  the  property  of  things,  but  ofp 
sons,  and  the  highest  property  of  persons — the  propen 
the  spiritual  nature.  Wisdom  is  not  mere  intelligence] 
is  a  compound  of  intelligence  and  goodness;  it  isf 
"genius  of  goodness."  Wisdom  rightly  personifies! 
self,  also,  because  she  has  received  highest  expression  k\ 
Highest  Person,  She  is  seen  everywhere  in  the  raatej 
universe,  but  her  sublimest  revelation  is  in  the  PersoJ 
the  Son  of  God.     He  is  the  Logos. 

These  verses  bring  under  our  notice  the  voice  of  Dii; 
wisdom. 

It  is  a  voice  striving  for  the  ear  of  all.— "I 
not  Wisdom  cry  ?"     She  is  earnest.    There  is  a  vehed 
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ier  tone.    Christ  gave  it  a  wondrous  emphasis.     "  In 
[last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and 
i  saying,  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and 
Lir "    Observe  :  She  cries  in  the  h'lost  coinmaiiding  scenes 
"  In  the  top  of  high  places."     Her  voice  was  heard 
on  the  Mount  of  Beatitudes,  and  on  the  brow 
talvary.    Observe  :  she  cries  in  the  ordinary  thorotcgh- 
ofUfe.    "  Iri  Uie  way  of  the  places  of  the  paths."     In 
lays  of  Christ  the  voice  rung  by  the  wayside,  on  the  sea- 
in  the  street.     So  now.     It  may  be  heard  at  every 
life.    Again  :  She  cries  in  the  most  cru7uded  districts 
"  She  crieth  at  the  gates,  at  the  coming  in  at  the 
In  the  great  cities  where  men  meet  together  to 
sact  their  business.    There  she  is,  at  the  gates  and  at  the 
rs.   As  they  go  in  and  out  of  their  banks  and  exchanges, 
she  is.    The  voice  of  Divine  wisdom  is  everywhere. 
irery  event  of  Providence,  in  every  object  of  nature,  in 
dictate  of  conscience,  in  every  lesson  of  experience — 
\q  all,  in  every  word  of  Christ. 
It  is  a  voice  worthy  of  the  ear  of  all. — Wisdom 
utters  a  commendation  of  herself;    she  spreads  out 
|>wn  merits  as  a  reason  why  her  voice  should  be  heard. 
•  listen  r    Because  her  communications  are  perfect.     "  I 
of  excellent  things."     They  are  perfect  in  an  intel- 
il  and  a  moral  sense.     The  communications  are  true 
eternal  laws  of  reason  and  right.     Her  communica- 
\are  intelligible;  "  they  are  all  plain  to  him  that  under- 
leth."    They  are  in  their  nature  so  congruous  with 
iman  soul,  and  conveyed  in  such  simple  language, 
a  wayfaring  man,    though    a  fool,   need   not  err 
in."    They  are  axiomatic  to  the  unsophisticated  heart, 
fcommunications  arc  precious.   "  Receive  my  instruction 
lot  silver,  and  knowledge  rather  than  choice  gold." 
Vho  experimentally  possesses   a  Divine  truth  is  in- 
ly richer  than   he  who   is   the  owner    of  kingdoms. 
Dommunications  are  cxhaustless.     "  I  wisdom   dwell 
'rudence,  and  find  out  knowledge."     The  idea  is,  I 
Ivast  resources.     In  Christ,  Who  is  The  Wisdom  of 
'are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge." 
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Her  communications  are  rectifying.  "  The  fear  of  thel 
is  to  hate  evil."  It  religionizes  and  spiritualizes  the  J 
Wherever  the  words  of  wisdom  are  really  received,  a  rJ 
lution  is  effected  within.  Her  communications  are  or  A 
"  Counsel  is  mine,  and  sound  wisdom ;  I  am  uoj 
standing."  What  Divine  wisdom  gives  is  undeniij 
unborrowed.  "  Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of  the  ] 
or  being  His  counsellor  hath  taught  Him."  This  wi: 
is  ever  in  the  world.  Her  voice  is  everywhere ;  it  ri 
through  the  ages.  It  is  high  above  all  the  tumults  of| 
nations.  The  voices  of  generations  are  hushed  in 
yards  and  in  seas,  but  this  voice  sounds  on  ;  it  cannoj 
silenced. 

"  The  works  of  men  inherit,  as  is  just, 
Their  Author's  frailty,  and  return  to  dust ; 
But  Truth  Divine  for  ever  stands  secure, 
Its  head  is  guarded  as  its  base  is  sure. 
Fix'd  in  the  rolling  flood  of  endless  years, 
The  pillar  of  th'  eternal  plain  appears, 
The  railing  storm  and  dashing  wave  defies. 
Built  by  tliat  Architect  who  built  the  skies."— Coavpes,! 


(READING  XXXVII.— FEBRUARY  6.) 


"By  me  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree  justice.  By  me  princes  luJ 
nobles,  even  all  the  judges  of  the  earth.  I  love  them  that  love  me;  atl 
that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.  Riches  and  honour  are  with  me ;  m ; 
riches  and  lighteousness.  My  fruit  is  better  than  gold,  yea,  than  finegdl 
my  revenue  than  choice  silver.  I  lead  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  in  tlf 
of  the  paths  of  judgment :  That  I  may  cause  those  that  love  me  to  i 
stance;  and  I  will  fill  their  treasures." — Prm.  viii.  15  to  21. 

Wisdom  here  speaks  of  herself  as  the  Queen  of  thai 
possessing  the  tenderest  interest  in  the  good  of  maii| 
and  having  the  choicest  gifts  to  bestow.     The  won 
dicate  three  things    concerning  Wisdom   in  the  ex^ 
of  her  authority. 
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Wisdom,  in  the  exercise  of  her  authority,  DETERMINES 

DESTINY    OF  RULERS. — "By  me  kings  reign."     It 

^ircs  all  the  good  actions  of  kings.     Every  measure  of 

[jj.  government,  every  righteous  enactment,  and  every 

ly  loyal  act,  derives  the  inspiration  from  the  Wisdom 

It  presides  over  the  universe.    All  good  in  earthly  rulers 

:eedeth  from  it,  as  sunbeams  proceed  from  the  sun. 

latever  is  wholesome  in  their  laws.  Wisdom  suggested 

inspired.      It  controls   all   the  had  actions  of  kings. 

lilst  it  originates  the  good,  it  guides  and  directs  the 

It  changes  the  times  and   seasons,  removeth  and 

jteth  up  kings.      It  turns  the  tyrannies   and  follies  of 

bked  monarchs  to  its  own  account,  so  directs  them  as  to 

rk  out  its  own  grand  purposes. 

«'  There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough  hew  them  as  we  may." 

Hsdom  is  at  the  head  of  the  universe,  "  the  hearts  of 
Igs  are  in  her  hands." 

Wisdom,  in  the  exercise  of  her  authority,  HAS  A 
^CIAL  REGARD  FOR  THE  GOOD. — "  I  love  them  that  love 
and  those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me."  Divine 
Isdom  has  heart  as  well  as  intellect ;  it  glows  with  sym- 
jhies,  as  well  as  radiates  with  counsels.  It  has  love  in 
I  love  is  its  genius,  its  root,  its  essence.  The  highest 
sdom  is  love.  Love  is  the  profoundest  seer,  the  greatest 
Itriver,  the  most  beautiful  ?  ;tist.  The  universe  is  the 
Ipring  of  love.    We  are  taught  here,  that  this  Wisdom 

its  lovers.     "  I  love  them  that  love  me."     Whoever 

Bs  Divine  Wisdom,  loves  it  especially  as  seen  in  Christ : 

be  are  loved  of  it.     "  He  that  hath  My  commandments 

keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  Me."     This  Wisdom, 

Jt,  furnished,  and  sustains  the  universe  for  her  friends. 

are  here  taught  that  this  Wisdom  is  accessible  to  its 

seekers.  "  Those  that  seek  Me  early  shall  find  Me." 
[ly  life  is  the  tim.e  to  seek  wisdom.     Our  moral  metal  is 

in  youth,  and  we  can  be  run  into  any  mould  ;  in  age 
scomes  hard  as  the  granite  or  the  steel.  It  must  bo 
jht  to  be  obtained,  and  the  sooner  in  life  the  betters 
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■  Wisdom,  in  the  exercise  of  her  authority,  has 

DISTRIBUTION     OF    THE     CHOICEST     GIFTj. — "  Riches  aJ 

honour  are  with  Me.     Yea,  durable  riches  and  righteoj 
ness.     My  fruit  is  better  than  gold."      Tiierc  is  a  ccj 
parison  here  between  spiritual  and  material  wealth,  aJ 
the  former  is  declared  the  better,  and  so  it  is  :  the  o] 
enriches  the  man  himself,  the  other  does  not.     It  is  J 
external  to  him.    Worldly  riches  are  all  outside  our  maj 
hood.    The  one  is  substantial,  the  other  is  not.    It  is  callJ 
here,  "  substance."     Material  wealth  is   a  mere  fugitij 
form.     The  one  is  permanent,  the  other  is  not.     IMaterl 
wealth     passes     away.       Poetry    depicts     fortunes   wi 
wings.       Those    wings    are    always    ready    to    expaj 
and  take  flight.      Let   us   seek  this   true    and   cnduriJ 
wealth.     "  Wherefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  whij 
is  not  bread,  and  your  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  ntj 
Hearken   diligently  unto   me,    and    eat  ye  that  which  [ 
good."    "  Lay  not  up  for  yourself  treasures  on  earth,  wM 
moth  and    rust    doth    corrupt,    and  where  thieves  breJ 
through  and  steal ;    tut  lay  up  for  yourselves   treasud 
in  heaven."     "I  counsf_T  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  tried! 
the  fire,  that  thou  mayest  be  rich, ;  and  white  rainiesi 
that  thou  mayest  be  clothed."     Moral  goodness  is  thet 
wealth,  vital,  satisfying,  enduring;  that  which  so  identiiJ 
itself  with  the  soul  that  it  will  be  as  imperishable  as( 
own  immortality.    "  When  King  Demetrius  had  sacked  i 
razed  the   city  of   Megaera  to  the  very  foundation, 
demanded  of  Stilpo,  the  philosopher,  what'  losses  he  li| 
sustained.     *  None  at  all,'  said  Stilpo,  *  for  war  can  mal 
no  spoil  of  virtue.'     And  'tis  said  of  IMas,  that  his  moij 
was  omnia  mca  mccimi  porto,  I  carry  all  my  goods  withi 
viz.,  his  goodness." 
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(READING  XXXVIII.- FEBRUARY  7.) 


Qe  gtttodiognt^lig  of  Uisbom. 

Li  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  world  was. 

there  were  no  depths,  I  was  brought  forth  ;  when  there  were  no  fountains 

[liir.  wth  water.     Before  the  mountains  were  settled,  before  the  hills  was 

Ulit  forth :  While  as  yet  he  had  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields,  nor  the 

Lt  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world.     When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  I  wis 

when  he  set  a  compass  upon  the  face  of  the  depth  :  When  he  established 

louds  above  :   when  he  strengthened  the  fountains  of  the  deep  :  When  he 

the  sea  his  decree,  that  the  waters  should  not  j^ass  his  commandment : 

Ihe  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth :   Then  I  was  by  him,  as  one 

ht  up  with  him  :  and  I  was  daily  hii  delight,  rejoicing  always  before  him  ; 

ang  in  the  habitable  part  of  his  earth  ;  and  my  delights  wci  e  with  the  sons 

."—/'/■OT.  viii.  23  to  31. 

we  must  speak  of  Wisdom  as  a  person,  and  that 
)n  is  none  other  than  He  who  is  called  the  "  Wisdom 
)(i."  These  verses  may  be  well  regarded  as  His 
)iographic  sketch.  He  alone  can  write  His  own  his- 
Ifor  His  existence  and  experience  date  back  to  periods 
tior  to  the  creation.  He  speaks  of  Himself  here  in 
ispects : — 

LS  HAVING  EXISTED  BEFORE  ALL  TIME. — "  The  Lord 

^ssed  me  in  the  beginning  of  His  way,  before  His 

of  old.    I  was  set  up  from  everlasting,  from  the 

ling,  or  ever  the  earth  was."     How  old  is  the  uni- 

I  ?   No  arithmetic  can  compute  its  ages.     When  was 

Bginning  ?    When  did  the  first  creature  start  into  life  ? 

luestion  baffles  all  our  endeavours  for  solution.     How- 

jdistant  that  period  might  be,  Christ  was  before  it : 

}re  His  works  of  old."     "  When  there  were  no  depths 

brought  forth.     When    there    were    no   fountains 

iding  with  water."   When  there  was  no  being  but  God, 

It  was.    "  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the 

was  God."     "  He  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the 

bd  the  last."     The  builder  is  older  than  his  building, 

tist  than  his  productions,  the  author  than  his  books. 

is  older  than  the  universe.     He  speaks  of  Himself 
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As    HAVING    BEEN    PRESENT    AT    TRE    CREATIO:;) 
"  When  he  prepared  the  heavens  I  was  there.     Whenf 
set  a  compass  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,"  &c.,  &c. 
universe  had  an  origin.     It  is  not  eternal.     There  waJ 
point  in  the  far  distant  past,  when  it  was  nowhere  bu;| 
the  mind  of  God  as  an  idea.     There  was  a  beginning, 
originated  with  one  Being.     It  neither  rose  by  chance, 
by  the  agency  of  a  plurality  of  creators.     He  "  prepj 
the  heavens."     He  "  set  a  compass  upon  the  face  off 
deep."  "  He  established  the  clouds  above.    He  strciigthej 
the  fountains  of  the  deep.    He  gave  to  the  sea  His  decrJ 
He,  no  one  else,  no  one  with  Him.     Christ  witnessd\ 
process.     "I  was  there,"  I  was  the  only  spectator.    la 
the  birth  of  chaos.    And  out  of  it  I  saw  this  beautiful  wj 
with  its  circling  heavens,  floating  clouds,  and  rolling  oceJ 
mountains  and  valleys,  with  all  the  countless  tribes  of] 
arise.     He  who  witnessed  the  origin  of  the  universe] 
alone  give  its  genesis,  and  He  does  it  here.     He  speali.| 
Himself  here  :■ — 

As    HAYING  BEEN    IN  ETERNAL   ASSOCIATION  d 

THE  Creator. — "  Then  I  was  by  Him,  as  one  brouglitl 
with  Him.  I  was  daily  His  delight,  rejoicing  always  bel 
Him."  "The  same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God."  In( 
mysterious  fellowship  He  was  at  once  the  object  and; 
ject  of  Infinite  love.  The  Father  loved  Him.  "Iwasci 
His  delight."  The  Infinite  heart  rested  in  complacenoj 
Him.  "  He  was  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father."  He  km 
Father,  "rejoicing  always  before  Him."  The  InfJ 
attachment  was  mutual.  We  cannot  explain  that  ax%cr| 
for  we  understand  not  the  relationship.  We  accept 
statement  with  wonder  and  with  worship.  He  speaL| 
Himself  here : — 

As    HAVING    FELT    BEFORE    ALL    WORLDS   A  B] 

interest  IN  MAN. — "  Rejoicing  in  the  habitable  pare 
his  earth.     My  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men,"  | 
Him  the  universe  was  as  real  before  it  took  an  actual  l 
as  ever.     He  saw  the  human  race  on  this  globe  with  i\ 
generations,   crimes,    sorrows,   sufferings,    before  it 
created.    Men  were  as  real  to  Him  before  the  first  manj 
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Rated  as  they  were  when  He  mingled  with  them  in  the 
i-eets  of  Jerusalem,  or  on  the  shores  of  Galilee.  Redemp- 
L  is  no  after-thought  in  the  Divine  procedure.  The 
3rld  was  built  as  its  theatre,  and  Christ  was  fore- 
lained  before  its  foundation.     Its  redemption  was  con- 

iplated  by  Him  in  eternity,  and  was  then  a  source  of 
•'  My  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men."     He  came 

no  reluctant  messenger.  "  The  Word,"  the  Infinite 
jason,  the  Eternal  Mind  of  the  universe,  "was  made  flesh, 
Id  dwelt  among  us." 


(READING  XXXIX. -FEBRUARY  8.) 


Sil^«  Claims  of  iibiu^  Ptsbom. 

('Now  therefore  hearken  unto  me,  O  ye  children  :  for  blessed  are  they  that 
)  mv  ways.  Hear  instruction,  and  be  -wise,  and  refuse  it  not.  Blessed  is  the 
I  that  heareth  me,  watching  daily  at  my  gates,  waiting  at  the  posts  of  my 
BIS.  For  whoso  fmdeth  me  iindeth  life,  and  shall  obtain  favour  of  the  Lord. 
the  that  sinneth  against  me  Avrongeth  his  own  soul:  all  they  that  hate  me 
!  death."-- /"/w.  viii.  32  to  36. 

I'c.  claims  of  Wisdom  as  here  presented  are — 

Very  simple. — ^What  are  they  ?    Diligently  study  its 

insels.    "  Hearken  unto  me."     "  Hear  instruction."     It 

[expressed  further   as   "watching  daily   at   my  gates; 

liting  at  the  posts  of  my  doors."     The  idea  is,  render  a 

ligent  attention  to  my  counsels.     Men  are  made  for  con- 

iplation,  and  this  is  necessary  to  bring  out  their  faculties 

[0  full  play,  and  to  give  them  health  and  vigour.     The 

jrds  of  Wisdom  are  the  greatest  subjects  for  human  con- 

iplation :  they  explain  the  rationale  of  existence,  reveal 

Infinite,  and  point  out  the  path  to  a  happy  and  ever 

)gressive  destiny.     The  study  of  these  words,  therefore, 

[not  only  proper,  but  urgent  and  necessary.     Constantly 

its  precepts.     "  Blessed  are  they  that  keep  thy  ways." 

[e  teachings  of  Divine  Wisdom  are  not  merely  specula- 

[c,  but  regulative.     They  are  maxims  to  rule  the  life. 

often  have  they  been  made  subjects  for  mere  theory 
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and  debate,  but  they  are  in  reality  laws :  they  are  n 
so  much  for  creeds  as  for  codes.  They  come  with  authorij 
from  the  Great  King,  and  they  have  a  binding  force.  \\ 
claims  of  wisdom  as  here  presented  are — 

Very  important. — Obedience  to  them  is  happiA 
"Blessed  is  the  -•       that  heareth  me;  watching  dailyj 
my  gates,  waiti^.j,    xX.  the   posts   of  my  doors."     HuniJ 
happiness  consists   in   a   loyal   obedience   to   the  DiviJ 
counsels.     Happiness  is  not  in  thought  but  in  deeds.    It[ 
action  that  iilone  can  ring  the  chimes  of  Heaven  in  J 
heart.     "  Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the  word  of  God  aui 
keep   it."     To   neglect  them   is   ruin.     "  He   that   sinne; 
against  me  wrongeth  his  own  soul."     "  All  that  hate 
love  death.'"     Sin  is  a  self-injury.     This  is  a  fact,  and  \\ 
fact  shows,  First :  That  God's  laws  are  essentially  col 
nected  with  the  constitution  of  man.     It  is  the  characterisj 
of  all  His  laws  that  they  are  written  on  the  constitutic 
of  the  subject.     The  atom,  the  flower,  the  beast,  the  maj 
the  angel,  all  have  their  laws  deep  in  their  own  naturj 
All  sin  is   unnatural,   and    an    evasion    of   its    penaltiJ 
is  impossible.     The  sinner  must  flee  from  himself  befoJ 
he    can    flee    from    the    misery    which    his    sin    entail 
Secondly:    That    God's    counsels    are    the    expressJ 
of  benevolence.     We  wrong  our   souls   by  not  keepiJ 
them.    The  voice  of  His  prohibitions   is,   "do  thyself  i 
harm,"  and  the  voice  of  all  His   injunctions  is,  "rejoitj 
evermore."      All   His    laws   are   but   His   love    speakkj 
to   man   in  the   imperative    mood.     Thirdly :   That  God] 
counsels     should     be     studiously    obeyed.      The    sinnj 
"  wrongeth  his  own  soul."    Sin  is  folly,  and  the  great! 
sinner,  whatever  his  talents  and  attainments  may  be, i 
the  greatest  fool.     In  every  sin  he  quafts  that  cup  of  pois 
which  shall  produce  anguish  but  never  kill.     In  sinning,  I 

"  We  rave,  we  wic^Jc  with  Great  Nature's  plan, 
AVc  thwart  the  Deity :  and  'tis  decreed, 
Who  thwart  His  will  shall  contradict  their  own." 
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(READING  XL.— FEBRUARY  9.) 


rfje  (BMuattonal  icmple;  01"  CStistiituitg  it  <§claol 

li  Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house,  she  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars  :  She 
1  killed  her  beasts  ;  she  hath  mingled  her  wine  ;  she  hath  also  furnished  her 
She  hath  sent  forth  her  maidens  :  she  crieth  upon  the  highest  places  of 
L.  ^vhoso  is  simple,  let  him  turn  in  hither :  an  for  him  that  wanteth  under- 
line, slic  saith  to  him,  Come,  eat  of  my  bread,  and  drink  of  the  wine  which 
[e  min"led.  Forsake  the  foolish,  and  live ;  and  go  in  the  way  of  under- 
ling."—/', oj'.  ix.  I  to  6. 

highest  end  the  Great  Father  of  spirit  can  have  in 
dealing's  with  his  intelligent  and  moral  offspring  is 
education,  the  full  and  perfect  development  of  all  their 
[ers  in  harmony  with  themselves  and  His  everlasting 
For  this  purpose  He  has  provided  man  with  two 
\Q\i—Kiitarc  and  Christianity.     The  former  is  a  mag- 
lent  one.    All  the  true  sciences  of  the  world  are  but  a 
of  its  lessons  which   intelligent  pupils  have   learnt 
le  school    of    nature.      The     latter — Christianity — 
ired  to  meet  man's  spiritual  condition  as  a  fallen 
ture.    In  nature  God  is  revealed  as  the  Creator,  in 
[stianity  as  the  Redeemer.    Christianity  does  not  super- 
nature  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  trains  man   properly  to 
'  and  appreciate  it.     "We  regard  the  passage  as  a  highly 
^c  representation  of  the   school   which  Wisdom   has 
bd  for  man  in  Christianity,  and  it  leads  us  to  notice — 
The  firmness  of  its  structure.— "  She  hath  hewn 
^even  pillars."     A  "  pillar"  is  the  emblem  of  strength, 
'  seven  "  of  perfection.     In  what  does  the  firmness  of 
!)hristian  school  consist  r     In  its  truth.     Its  lessons  are 
[to  human  instincts,  to  human  experience,  to  human 
|)n:   true,   also,   to   a    man's    deep-felt    moral  wants 
sinner.     The   firmness  of  a  school  consists  in  the 
Ifulness  of  its  doctrines.     Time,  w^hich  will  mar  the 
|ty  of  the  architecture  of  a  school,  and  crumble  its 
ture  to  dust,  though  built  of  marble  or  granite,  can 
I  touch  its  truth  with  the  breath  of  decay.    The  famed 
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schools  of  Egypt  and  Greece  are  no  more.  They  wj 
ornaments  and  attractions  in  their  day.  Upon  tl^^J 
Socrates  and  Plato,  Aristotle  and  Pythagoras  shed 
lustre  of  their  genius.  Kings  and  heroes  were  their  purl 
But  they  are  gone.  They  did  not  deal  in  lessons  tri;  I 
man.  Their  metaphysical  dreams  and  pompous  Jivj 
theses  passed  away  as  the  intellect  of  the  world  advanr 
But  the  school  which  Wisdom  "  hath  builded  "  by  the  \\ 
of  the  Galilean  some  eighteen  centuries  ago  is  as  firmj 
ever. 

The  adaptation  of  its  provisions.—"  She  \\ 
killed  her  beasts,  she  hath  mingled  her  wine,  she  hath  J 
furnished  her  table."      The  adaptation  of  the  provisiotl 
seen  in  their  nature.     The  things  specified  here  were; 
staple  commodities  of  life  among  the  Easterns.     Thei 
suggested  is,  that  Christian  truths  sustain  a  relation 
the  soul  analogous  to  the   relations   that  the  necessa:] 
of  physical  life  do  to  the  body.     As  the  body  could] 
live  without  the  right   appropriation    of  food,  no  mj 
can  the  soul  without  the  right  appropriation  of  Chrisi 
truth.     Christ  taught  this  frequently.     He  is  the  Breail 
Eife,    that    came     down     from     Heaven.      The   adaJ 
tion   of  the  provisions   is   seen   in    their    variety.   Ttl 
is  a  variety  in  the  provisions  mentioned  here  ;  "  bea}| 
"  wine,"  "  bread."     Physiologists  say  that  man's  bodyj 
only   requires  food,  but    a  variety  of  food — animal  | 
vegetable.    Why  else  such   a  rich  variety  of  these] 
ductions  in  nature  ?    and  why  else  such  an  appetitel 
variety  ?     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Christian  school  presa 
this  diversity.     There  is  truth  here  suited  to  every  faca 
and  sentiment  of  our  nature — intellectual  truth,  relieij 
truth,  moral  truth,  redemptive  truth — truth  for  the[ 
truth  for  the    future.      The   soul    can    no    more  be  I 
upon  one    doctrine    than    the   body  upon   one  elenii 
Some  regard  a  few  dogmas   only  as    food  for  the  a 
but  when  once  pardoned  by  God's  grace,  and  renewecl 
Elis  Spirit,  it  wants  universal  truth  to  feed  on.    His  sniaij 
flower  that  grows  in  your  garden  cannot  feed  uponi 
one  element.      Does   it    not    require   sun    and  air, 
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Id  shower,  and  all  the  various  gases  of  the  world   to 

id  their  aid.     And  can  the  soul  feed  upon  a  few  dogmas  ? 

•  nor  need  it :  Christianity  has  provided  a  boundless 

riety. 

The  invitation  of  its  messengers. — "  She  hath 

it  forth  her  maidens  ;  she  crieth  upon  the  highest  places 

[the  city,  Whoso  is  simple,  let  him  turn  in  hither."     The 

/itation  is  earnest :  "  She  crieth."     It  is  not  a  cold,  half- 

larted,  formal  invitation.      The   great  Teacher,   on  the 

»at  day  of  the  feast,  stood  and  cried.     His  messengers 

commanded  to  go  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and 
tompel."  "  The  Spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come."  The 
iritation  is  wiivcrsal.  "  Whoso."  There  is  no  re- 
liction— the  banquet  is  spread  for  all.  There  are 
ices  and  provision  at  the  banquet  for  the  sage  as 
[ll  as  the  rustic — for  the  old  and  the  young.  Pro- 
iions  are  suited  to   every  class  of  mind.     Truths  here 

sublime  enough  for  the  greatest  philosopher,  and 
iple  enough  for  the  untutored  child.  Plato  had  in- 
ched on  the  door  of  his  school,  "  Let  none  but  geome- 
cians  enter  here ;"  but  on  the  portals  of  the  Christian 
^ool  is  written,   "Whoso    is    simple  let  him   turn   in 

ler." 

The  blessedness  of  its  aim. — ^What  is  the  great 
kign  of  this  school  ?   It  is  to  give  life.    "  Forsake  the  foolish 

live."    There  are  some  schools  that  kill — kill  the  love 

[enquiry — kill  the  moral  sensibility.     But  this  is  a  life- 

)ing  school.    Its  lessons  are  most  quickening.     What  so 

ipted  to  rNnve  the  downcast  energies  of  the   soul   as 

I  doctrines  onQiristianity  r     Its  teachers  are  most  quick- 

ig.    A  dull  teaSj^er,  without  genius   and  inspiration, 

make  his  pupil  dull,  even  though  he  deal  in  the  m.ost 
piring  truths.  But  prophets  and  apostles  are  full  of 
ilius  and  life :  They  are  full  of  the  Great  Spirit  that 
ckeneth  all  things. 

5t  us  learn  from  this  the  relation  which  we  should 
tain  to  this  Divine  Temple  of  Education.  We  should 
I  be  teachers.    Few  in  the  Temple*  are  so  ignorant  as 

to  be  able  to  impart  something  of  which  others  are 
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ignorant.  We  should  all  be  inviters — go  into  the  street  a 
messengers  of  Wisdom,  crying  upon  the  highest  place;; 
the  city,  "Whoso  is  simple  let  him  come  in  hiihcr." 


(READING  XLT.— FEBRUARY  lo.) 


liepoi)t 


"  He  that  reproveth  a  scorner  gcttetli  to  himself  shame :  and  he  t| 
rebuketh  a  wickeci  man  getteth  himself  a  blot.  Reprove  not  a  ncorncr,  le-ii 
hate  thee  :  rebuke  a  wise  man,  and  lie  will  3f>vc  dice.  Give  instruction  to  ;nvj 
man,  and  he  will  be  yet  wiier:  teach  a  just  7natt,  and  he  will  increase ; 
learning." — Pvov.  ix.  7  to  9. 


« 


Here,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  caution   is   given  how  n 
tender  reprehension    to    arrogant   and   scornful    nature) 
whose  manner  is  to  esteem  it  for  contumely,  and  accor; 
ingly  to  return  it."     All  men,  even  the  wisest  and  the  besJ 
at  times  may  require  reproof,  but   the  administration  ofij 
is  generally  very  difficult.     "  The  most  difficult  province!; 
friendship  is  letting  a  man  see  his  faults  and  errors,  wliiclj 
should,  if  possible,  be  so  contrived  that  he  may  percera 
our  advice  is  given  him,  not  so  much  to  please  ourselves j 
for  his  own  advantage.     The  reproaches,  therefore,  ofi 
friend  should  always  be  strictly  just,  and  not  too  frequent, 

The  verses  lead  us  to  consider  reproof  in  two  aspects. 
As  INJURIOUSLY  administered. — He  that  reprovei| 
a  scorner  getteth  to  himself  shame,  and  he  that  rebuked 
a  wicked  man  getteth  himself  a  blot."  The  "  scorner"  isi 
man  distinguished  by  self-ignorance,  audacity,  callousnesi| 
vanity,  and  irreverence.  His  grand  aim  is  by  little  sal 
of  wit  and  ridicule,  to  raise  the  laug'  against  his  superiorJ 
He  belongs  to  the  lowest  type  of  moral  character,  he  ocra 
pies  the  lowest  grade  of  depravity,  he  lives  next  door;] 
hell.     The  "wicked  man  "  is  of  the  same  class.    Probal'J 
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;clf  sanme  :    and  he  t'J 
irovc  not  a  scorncr,  Ie-.;;| 
Give  in  it  nut  ion  t();iv,., 
,  and  he  ■will  incicixj 


is   given  how  \ii 
.   scornful    natureJ 
umely,  and  accor; 
visest  and  the  beij 
dministration  of 
lifficult  province  1 
\  and  errors,  whicJ 
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es,  therefore,  ofi 
not  too  frequent  I 
in  two  aspects, 
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lacity,  callousneJ 
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linst  his  superior! 
:haracter,  he  occsl 
lives  next  door'J 
e  class.     ProbatJ 


ilomon  intends  by  both  expressions  to  point  to  those  whc 

in  the  lowest  grade  of  sin,  hardened  and  incorrigible. 

reprove  these  is  injurious.     It  does  them  no  service, 

lilst  it  brings  r>ain  to  yourself.     It  will  give  you  "  shame 

id  a  blot."     The  man   who  resents  reproof  is  like  the 

bled  lady  who,  because  the  looking-glass  reflected  the 

(inkles  of   her  face,  dashed    it    to    the    ground.     The 

bavenly  Teacher  has  taught  us  the  same  lesson.     "  Give 

that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs.     There  are  men  beyond 

reach  of  e'.evating  influences,  and  it   is  worse   than 

ste  of  labour  to  endeavour  improving  them.     It  is  said 

Ipericles,  that  as  he  was  sitting  in  a   meeting  before 

jiers  one  day,  a  foul-mouthed  fellow  railled  upon  him  all 

I  day  long  ;  at  night,  when  it  was  dark  and  the  meeting 

Lke  up  the  fellow  followed  him  and  railled  at  him,  even 

I  his  doors,  and  he  took  no  notice  of  him ;  but  when  he 

le  home  he  said  to  him,  "  It  is  dark,  I  pray  let  my  man 

It  you  home."     These  wicked  scorners  are  incorrigible, 

ministry  of  discipline  has  done  with  them  and  retribu- 

has  laid  its  hand  on  their  heart.     Their  day  of  grace 

bver,  their  day  of  judgment  has  commenced.     The  verses 

us  to  consider  reproof — 

As  USEFULLY  ADMINISTERED. — "Rebuke  a  wise  man 
he  will  love  thee."     By  rebuking  a  wise  man  you  en- 
his  affection.     "  He  will  love  thee."     Every  true  man 
feel  more  grateful  for  honest  reproofs  than  for  un- 
ited commendation.     The  false  man  loves  flattery,  the 
welcomes  honest  rebukes.     "  Let  the  righteous  smite 
|;  it  shall  be  a  kindness."     By  instructing  a  wise  man 
,  render  him  a  benefit.    "  Give  instruction  to  a  wise  man, 
'  he  will  yet  be  wiser."     He  will  take  the  suggestion,  he 
[correct  the  error  pointed  out.  Wise  men  are  not  so  per- 
as  not  at  times  to  require  correction,  and  we  must  not 
live  at    their  faults   because  of  their  reputation   for 
lorn.    They  are   not  beyond   improvement.     "  None," 
Matthew  Henry,  "  must  think  themselves  too  wise  to 
nor  so  good    that   they  need  not   be   better,   and 
?fore   need    not    be    taught.      We    must    still    press 
rard  and   follow    on   to   know   till   we    come    to  the 
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perfect  man.  'Give  to  a  wise  man,'  give  him  advi 
give  him  comfort,  give  him  reproof,  and  he  will  yet  be  \\\\ 
give  him  occasion  to  show  his  wisdom  and  he  will  showj 
and  the  acts  of  wisdom  will  strengthen  the  habit."  So 
one  has  said  that  "  reproof  is  like  fuller's  earth,  it  notoj 
removes  spots  from  our  character,  but  rubs  off  when  ij 
dry." 


^. 


(READING  XLTI. -FEBRUARY  ii.) 


"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  :  and  the  knovledJ 
the  holy  in  understanding.  For  by  me  thy  days  shall  be  multiplied,  and  thevj 
of  thy  life  shall  be  increased.  If  thou  be  wise,  thou  shalt  be  wise  for  thyself;] 
j/thou  scornest,  thou  alone  shalt  bear  zA" — Prov.  ix.  lo  to  12. 

Nothing  is  so  important  to  man  as  character.    It  is  1 
only  thing  that  he  can  call  his  own  :  the  only  property^! 
will  go  with  him  into  the  other  world,  and  the  only  1 
that  will  determine  his  condition  through  all  ages  of  ^ 
future.     Here  we  have — 

The  foundation  and  blessedness  of  a  gci 
CHARACTER. — The  foundation.    What  is  it  ?     "  The  feail 
the  Lord."     Not  slavish  dread,  but  loving  reverence.   "l| 
knowledge  of  the  holy  is  understanding."     Solomon! 
the  knowledge  of  the  holy  things,  or,  as  some  suppcj 
holy  ones,  with  the  "fear  of  the  Lord ;"  and,  in  truth,ti 
may  be  considered  as  identical,  for  an  experimental 
ledge  of  "  the  holy  "  is  essentially  related  to  the  "  fear  of] 
Lord,"  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom  and  the  germo 
spiritual  goodness.     All  true  sagacity  takes  its  rise  \\ 
The  two  things  maybe  expressed  by  intelligent  piety,  and| 
is  the  foundation  of  a  true  character.     The  character  tk 
organised  on  this  principle  is  good ;  all  others  are  corrJ 
The  blessedness.  "  For  by  me  thy  days  shall  be  multiplied! 
the  years  of  thy  life  shall  be  increased."     Piety,  as  we  1 
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ed  more  than  once  elsewhere,  is  conducive  to  long 
What  is  it  to  live?  Not  merely  to  exist.  A 
may  exist  here  seventy  years  and  not  really  live 
Life  means  a  full  and  happy  discharge  of  all 
[functions  of  our  being,  a  full  development  of  all  our 
lers.  To  live  is  to  realise  the  grand  ideal  of  character 
Embodied  in  the  life  of  Jesus.     " For  me  to  live"  says 

« is  Christ."     Here  we  have — 

II.  The    solemn    personality     of     character, 

ETHER  GOOD  OR  BAD. — "  If  thou  be  wise,   thou  shalt 

(rise  for  thyself;  but  if  thou  scornest  thou  alone  shalt 

it."    Character  is  a  personal  thing.     It  concerns  the 

himself  and  him  only.   It  is  true  that  a  good  character 

influence  may  be  of  service  to  others,  but  it  is  of  no 

[efit  whatever  to  the  Almighty.  "  Can  a  man  be  profitable 

I  God  as  he  that  is  wise  may  be  profitable  unto  himself?" 

I  also  true  that  a  bad  character  may  by  influence  be  in- 

[)us  to  others.   "  Thy  wickedness  may  hurt  a  man."   But 

jncerns  the  man  himself  infinitely  more  than  any  one 

\,  The  good  man  is  blessed  in  his  own  deed,  and  the  evil 

is  cursed  in  all  his  work.     "  Be  not  deceived  ;  God  is 

mocked :  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 

"Every  man,"  says  Sir  J.  Stevens,  "has  in  himself 

[intinent  of  undiscovered  character.     Happy  is  he  who 

1  the  Columbus  to  his  own  soul." 


u 


(READING  XLIII.— FEBRUARY  12.) 


("Afoolish  woman  M  clamorous:  «/itf  ts  simple  and  knoweth  nothing.  For 
Btteth  at  the  door  of  her  house,  on  a  seat  in  the  high  places  of  the  city,  To 
passengers  who  go  right  on  their  ways  :  Whoso  is  simple,  let  him  turn  in 
r:  and  as  for  him  that  wanteth  understanding,  she  saith  to  him,  Stolen 
)  are  sweet,  and  bread  euten  in  secret  is  pleasant.  But  he  knoweth  not  that 
(lead  ate  there:  and  thai  her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of  hell." — Prov.  ix. 
ill 

"  foolish  woman  "  here  stands  opposed  to  wisdom  in 
first  verses  of  the  chapter.    The  former  is  an  emblem 

H 
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of  the  power  of  wickedness  in  the  world,  prosecuting 
work  of  temptation. 

The  other  represents  the  power  of  goodness  inviting ij 
world  to  holiness  and  peace.  Every  man  moves  betJ 
these  rival  invitations  in  every  step  of  life.  The  J 
presents  to  us  the  ministry  of  temptation  in  m 
aspects : — 

As     CONDUCTED    BY    DEPRAVED     WOMAN. —  "A  foolj 

woman  "  is  here  the  emblem  of  wickedness  in  the  woj 
It  is  a  sad  thing  to  find  woman  a  tempter,  but  from  the{ 
great  mother  of  us  all  down  to  the  present  day,  shel 
often  been  found  sustaining  this  character.     The  devil 
made  her  one  of  his  most  efficient  organs.     The  temptJ 
woman  is  here  described : — She  is  ignorant  "  She  is  siml 
and  knoweth  nothing."     She  is  blind  to  spiritual  realiJ 
and  claims.     She  may  be  clever,  acquainted  with  the  \^ 
of  the  world,  and  crafty;  still  the  great  spiritual  world  is  c 
cealed  from  her.     She  is  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness  :--S| 
is  clamorouSy  full  of  noise  and  exciting  talk,  bearing 
all  objections  to  her  entreaties  : — She  is  atidacioKs. 
sitteth  at  the  door  of  her  house  on  a  seat  in  the  high  plat 
of  the  city."     Modesty,  which  is  the  glory  of  her  sex,! 
left  her.     She  is   bold   and  brazen : — She   is  pcrsiid 
"Whosoever  is  simple  let  him  turn  in  hither."    "St(i 
waters   are   sweet."     This  is  her  argument.     She  adi 
that  her  pleasures  ar3  wrong,  and  en  that  account  thei 
delectable.      She    is  a  portrait    of   all  whom  the  ( 
employs   as  his   emissaries  of  evil.    Mark  her  featd 
and  take  warning.     The  ministry  of  Temptation  is 
presented. 

As     DIRECTED     TO     THE     INEXPERIENCED.— To   wlj 
does   she  especially  direct  her  enticements  r    Not  to  i 
mat. ire  saint,  stalwart  in  virtue.      She  calls  "  passengeij 
who  go  right  on  their  ways.     "Whoso  is  simple leti; 
turn  in  hither."     All  men  are  ^^ passengers."     All  arej 
"right  on  their  ways."      Step  by  step  each  moves! 
Moves  on  constantly  by  day  and  night,  asleep  or  awal 
moves  on  irresistibly;  no  one  can  pause  a  moment  onj 
journey  to  eternity.     Teviptatio7t  is  busy  in  the  path  of  ea 
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jeals  are  made  on  all  hands  to  the  ruling  passions  of 
nature,  avarice,  ambition,  and  lusts.     Beware!   The 
liistry  of  Temptation  is  here  presented. 

Lg  TENDING    TO    A     MISERABLE    END. — "He     knoweth 

I  that  the  dead  are  there,  and  that  her  guests  are  in  the 
Iths  of  hell."  This  ministry  of  temptation  is  very  success- 
las  conducted  by  depraved  woman.    This  woman  ob- 
led  "  <^ncsts."     More,  alas  !  accept  the  invitation  of  foUy 
1  wisdom,  wickedness  than  virtue.     "  Broad  is  the  road 
leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  that  go  in 
gat."    Her  guests  were  ruined.     "  They  were  deady  and 
were  in  the  depths   of  hell."      Lust  bringeth  forth 
"  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death."     "  To 
arnally  minded  is  death."     "  The  stolen  waters,"  how- 
sweet,  are  poisonous.     Her  guests  were  ruined,  con- 
to  their  intention.     "  He  knoweth  not."     Every  man 
I  accepted  her  invitation  entered  her  chamber  for  plea- 
;  this  was  his  purpose.     But  he  met  with  ruin. 
Dther,  the  devil  has  a  ministry  here  as  well  as  Christ. 
|ch  ministry  exerts  the  most  influence  on  thee  ?    Re- 
iber  that— 

"  It  is  one  thing  to  be  tempted, 
Another  thing  to  fall."— Shakbspeare, 


y 


(READING  XLIV.— FEBRUARY  13.) 


imt. 

,  wise  son  makcth  a  glad  father :  but  a  foolish  son  t«  the  heaviness  of  his 

\!'-Prov.\.  I. 

|T  does  Solomon  mean  by  "  a  wise  son  r"  A  son  of 
ious  intellect,  who  grows  at  once  into  a  great  scholar, 
who  proves  himself  to  have  such  business  aptitudes  as 
to  fortun?  and  power  at  a  bound  ?  Many  would  call 
son  wise.    He  evidently  means  a  godly  son,  for  in  a 
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previous  verse  he  states,  "the  fear  of  the  Lord  isi 
beginning  of  wisdom."     Observe: — 

The    holy     character     of     a     child    gladdens 
heart    of   the    parent. — "A   wise    son    maketh   a  i 
father."    The  father,  however,  must  himself  be  a  gJ 
man  before  a  godly  son  could  gladden  his  heart.  A  worj 
father  is  generally  disposed  to  regard  a  religious  soni 
mortification  and  disappointment,  and   deem  him  wtJ 
minded  and  fanatic.     But  what  on  earth  can  be  nj 
delightful  to  the  heart  of  a  pious  father,  than  the  cond 
of  an  intelligent,  pure-minded,  generous,  brave,  godly  J 
It  is  the  brightest  earthly  sunbeam  that  can  fall  upocl 
soul.    It  delights  him  for  at  least  two  reasons.    Becjj 
he  sees  in  such  conduct  the  best  results  of  his  training, 
has  the  happy  assurance  chat  his  arduous  efforts  and  i 
sacrifices  have  not  been  fruitless,  that  he  has  not  laboJ 
in  vain.     He  looks   at  his   son's  life  as  a  rich  rewl 
Because  he  sees  in  such  conduct  the  best  guarantee  fo:j 
son's  happiness.     He  feels  the  goodness  he  discoven) 
him,  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  and  of  thatwif 
is  to  come.    Thus  he  is  glad.     Is  not  this  a  worthy  enij 
every  son  to  aim  at  ?    He  whose  life  gladdens  not  thelil 
of  a  pious  father  is  an  offence  to  God,  and  will  proij 
curse  to  himself  and  to  society.     Observe : — 

The  LTSTHOLY  character  of  a  child  saddens  the! 
of  the  parent. — "  A  foolish  son  is  the  heaviness  ofl 
mother."  "  Here  is  distinguished,"  says  Lord  Bacon, "i| 
fathers  have  most  comfort  of  the  good  proof  of  theirs 
but  the  mothers  have  most  discomfort  of  their  ill  pnj 
because  women  have  little  discerning  of  virtue 
fortune."  It  wounds  her,  because  she  discovers  thatl 
her  toils,  labours,  anxieties,  have  been  fruitless,  and 
one  who  is  dear  to  her  heart  is  moving  towards  infamvj 
ruin  ;  his  conduct  is  a  "  heaviness  "  to  her  heart.  Iti| 
as  a  leaden  cloud  upon  her  spirit.  What  a  wretched  lij 
this !  The  life  that  bruises  the  bosom  that  nursed f 
nurtured  it,  that  tortures  the  heart  whose  love  has  m 
thousand  sacrifices  on  its  account ;  it  is  a  life  that 
execrated  by  universal  conscience,  and  by  Heaven,  ii 
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In,  no  man  is  in  a  more  hopeless  condition  than  he  who 

lost  his  love  for  his  mother,  and  clouds  her  life  with 

iness.    All  great  men  have  always  been  distinguished 

love  for  their  mother.     How  touching  was  Cowper's 

iress  to  his  mother : — 

«  My  mother,  when  I  heard  that  thou  wast  dead, 

Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 

Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son — 

Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  ? 

Perhaps  thou  gav'st  me,  though  unseen,  a  hiss  ; 

Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss. 

I  lieard  the  bell  toll'd  on  thy  burial  day, 

I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away. 

And  turning  from  my  nursery  window  drew 

A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu." 


(READING  XLV.- FEBRUARY  14.) 


I "  Treasures  of  wickedness  profit  nothing  ;  but  righteousness  delivereth  from 
The  Lord  will  not  suffer  the  soul  of  the  righteous  to  famish :  but  he 
ieth  away  the  substance  of  the  wicked." — Prov.  x,  2,  3. 

even's  estimate  of  human  possessions  differs  widely 
those  of  conventional  society.    In  the  judgment  of  the 

rid  money  is  of  all  things  most  to  be  prized,  and  moral 

kracter  a  thing  of  inferior  importance.    The  text  expresses 

[opposite  estimate.    Note : — 

The  WORTHLESSNESS  of  a  wicked  man's  wealth. — 
nil "  profit  nothing."  The  wicked  man  gets  treasures 
e,  and  often,  indeed,  the  more  wicked  he  is  the  more  he 
ceeds.  His  avarice  is  stronger,  and  his  conscience  is 
[scrupulous.  The  "fool"  in  the  Gospel  became  rich.  But 
vhat  real  profit  is  wealth  to  the  wicked  ?  True,  it  feeds 
clothes  him  well  as  an  animal,  and  gives  him  gorgeous 
foundings.  But  what  "  profit "  is  all  this  to  a  man 
)se  character  is  bad?    It  "profits"   him   "nothing" 


no 
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*   in  the  way  of  making  him  happy.     It  cannot  harmoni« 
those  elements  of  his  nature  which  sin  has  brought  ini 
conflict ;  it  cannot  remove  the  sense  of  fault  from  his  coj 
science ;  it  cannot  fill  him  with  a  bright  hope  for  the  futu 
It  "profits"  him  "nothing"  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  tm 
love  of  his  contemporaries.     Men  bow  in  servility  to  i 
wealthy,  but  there  is  no  genuine  reverence  and  love,  wlifj 
there  is  not  the  recognition  of  goodness.     It  "profits" 
"nothing"  in  the  dying  hour  or  in  the  future  world.  It  cancj 
prepare  him  for  death,  or  be  of  any  service  in  the  dread  futJ 
He  leaves  it  all  behind.     " Naked  came  ye  into  the  wol 
and  naked  must  ye  return."     Riches  "  profit  nothing' 
the  day  of  wrath.     "Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  J 
required  of  thee."     In  truth,  instead  of  profit  it  is  a  loss] 
curse.    Was  it  not  so  with  Judas  ?    When  his  conscieia 
was  touched  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  "he  brought  again lij 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  to  the  chief  priests  and  eldtjs,  sayil 
I  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  innocent  blood."  rj 
fires  of  his  guilt  made  the  coins  so  red  hot  that  he  co| 
not   hold    them    any  longer  in   his   hands.     He 
"casteth  away  his  substance:"  it  is  thrown  away  as  rJ 
bish.     Note : — 

The    VALUE    of  a    righteous    man's  character! 
"  But  righteousness  delivereth  from  death.     The  Lord  i 
not  suffer  the  soul  of  the  righteous  to  famish."     Theysli 
be  delivered  from  death.     Not  from  physical  dissolutii 
for  we  must  all  die,  there  is  no  discharge  in  that  warfaj 
But  from  that  which  is  the  very  essence  in  the  evil  of  | 
sical  death,  the  sting  of  sin.    And  also  from  spiritual  deaj 
which  is  separation  from  God,  the  root  of  life.    "  The  i 
the  righteous  shall  never  famish."    On  the  contrary,  itsl| 
increase  in  vigour  for  ever.     There  is  no  want  to  themt 
fear  him.     "  The  young  lions  do  lack  and  suffer  huntj 
but  they  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thin] 
"  I  have  been  young  and  now  am  old,  yet  have  not  I  seenj 
righteous  forsaken  nor  his  seed    -gging  bread."  Andl 
says,  "  1  have  all,  and  abound  ;  I  am  full."     Let  us  actj 
Heaven's  estimate  of  human,  possessions,  take  rectitudtj 
character  as  infinitely  more  valuable  than  all  the  wealtl 
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ied  men.  The  latter  enables  a  man  to  enjoy,  and  inherit 
1  whole  world,  whether  he  has  any  legal  hold  upon  it  or 
In  a  pauper's  hut  he  can  say,  all  things  are  mine, 
ether  Paul  or  Cephas,  life  or  death,  things  present  or 


[lofs  to  come. 


I  am  Christ's  and  Christ  is  mine. 


"  Seas  roll  to  waft  me, 
Suns  to  light  me  rise  ; 
Aly  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies." 


(READING  XLVI.-  FEBRUARY  15.) 


fHcbecometh  poor  that  dealeth  with  a  slack  haml :  but  the  hand  of  the 
Bt  makelh  rich.     He  that  gathereth  in  summer  h  a  wise  son  ;  but  he  that 
iinhar\'est  is  a  son  that  causeth  shame." — Prw,  x.  4,  5. 

£  we  have  industry  contrasted  with  slothfulness  and 

Wheat  is  industry  r     "  It  does  not  consist,"  says  one, 

rely  in  action,  for  that  is  incessant  in  all  persons.    Our 

heing  like  a  ship  in  the  sea,  if  not  steered  to  some 

[  purpose  by  reason,  gets  tossed  by  the  waves  of  fancy, 

riven  by  the  ivinds  of  leniptation  some  whither :  but 

[irection  of  our  mind  to  some  good  end  without  roving, 

inking  in  a  straight  and  steady  course,  and  drawing 

lit  our  active  powers  in  execution  thereof,  doth  consti- 

industry."    There  are  three  points  of  contrast — 

|e  hand  of  the  one  is  diligent  the  other  is  SLACK. — 

iand  of  the  industrious  is  active,  prompt,  skilful,  and 

rering;  and   often   very  brown    and    bony  through 

The  hand  of  idleness  is  "  slack,"  loose,  unskilled, 

Jnapt.    It  hangs  by  the  side  as  if  it  were  made  for 

ag  but  to  be  carried    about.     Activity  braces    the 

|les,  and  strings  up  the  limbs  for  work.     Indolence 

ens  the  limbs,  aye,  and  slackens  the  whole  frame. 

cal  debility  and  half  the  disease  of  the  body  spring 

indolence. 
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The  soul  of  the  one  seizes   opportunities,  the  cj 
NEGLECTS  them. — The  one  "gathereth  in   summer,' 
other  "  sleepeth  in  harvest."   The  industrious  man  noti. 
watches  for  opportunities,  but  makes  them.     He  does  I 
work  of  the   season ;    leaves    not    for    to-morrow  \ 
should  be  done  to-day.     But  he  does  "  more."     By  sk 
diligence,  he  makes  the  tide  of  circumstances  flow  favouraj 
for  him,  and  the  winds  breathe  propitiously.   He  is  the  \ 
tor  rather  than  the  creature  of  circumstances,  their  ma; 
rather  than  their  serf.    The  other,  on  the  contrary,  lets] 
opportunities  pass ;  he  "  sleepeth  in  harvest."    Wheiil 
should  be  busy  reaping  the  ripened  fields,  binding  upf 
sheaves,  and  garnering  the  crops  as  provision  for  corj 
months,  he  "  sleepeth,"  and  allows  the  precious  grJ 
fall  into  the  earth  and  rot  amongst  the  weeds.     Insteai 
seizing  opportunities,  still  less  creating  them,  he  iJ 
them  to  pass  away  unimproved.     The  tide  which  flowed! 
strong  enough  to  bear  him  to  prosperity,  he  has  alloj 
to  ebb  away,  and  leave  him  a  starving  pauper  onf 
shore. 

The  destiny  of  the  one  is  PROSPERITY;  that  ofi 
other  RUIN. — ^Two  things  are  said  of  the  diligent.  Thatl 
hand  "  maketh  rich."  In  anotner  place  it  says,  "maa 
fat,"  and  in  another  place,  **The  hand  of  the  diliJ 
shall  bear  rule,"  shall  conduct  authority.  The  niaj 
the  gospel,  who  employed  his  talents,  got  the  "j 
done"  of  his  Master,  and  the  rulership  over  minythiij 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  destiny  of  the  idle  is  poi^^ 
and  shame.  "  He  becometh  poor  that  dealeth  with  asJ 
hand,"  and  he  also  "  causeth  shame."  Laziness,  at| 
have  elsewhere  said,  brings  ruin.  "  Drowsiness,"  asi 
mon  has  it,  "  clothes  a  man  in  rags." 
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(READING  XLVII.— FEBRUARY  16.) 


«« Blessings  are  upon  the  head  of  the  just :  but  violence  covereth  the  mouth 
tlie  wicked.    The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed  :  but  the  name  of  the  wicked 
hall  rot."— P/w.  X.  6,  7. 

IeRE  we  have  two  opposite  characters — the  wicked,  and 

le  just.    These  terms  we  have  frequently  explained,  and 

^ey  represent  the  two  great  moral  classes  of  mankind — 

[le  good  and  evil.     From  these  opposite  characters  there 

Ipring  opposite  destinies. 

The  good   are  blessed  in  their  EXISTENCE,  the  wicked 

j.g  j^ot. — "  Blessings  are  upon  the  head  of  the  just."     He 

blest  by  true  men,  his  character  is  admired,  and  his  use- 

fllness  appreciated.    Heaven  smiles  on  him,  what  he  has 

L  enjoys  with  a  thankful  heart,  he  is  filled  with  the  "  peace 

•God,  which  passeth  all  understanding."    He  is  blessed  in 

llmself,  and  he  blesses  all  others.  But  what  of  the  wicked  ? 

Iviolence  covereth  the  mouth  of  the  wicked."  Of  this  clause 

diiferent  rendering  has  by  some  been  proposed.    That 

our  received  version,  however,  seems  preferable,  and  we 

ccept  it.    It  yields  a  natural  contrast  to  the  first.     Some 

onceive  that  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  cover- 

|ig  the  face  of  the  condemned.    According  to  this  view, 

he  import  will  be  that  the  violence  of  the  wicked  will 

ring  him  to  condemnation.     More    probably,  however, 

icovering  the  mouth"  means  making  ashamed,  putting 

silence.    His  detected   and    exposed    iniquity,    rapa- 

Ity,  and  selfishness,  shall  be  like  a  muzzle  upon  his  mouth, 

hutting  it  in  silent  confusion.     He  is  struck  speechless. 

le  has  nothing  to  say  in  the  way  of  defending  or  ex- 

puating  his  crimes. 

The  good  are  blessed  in  their    i.iemory,    the    wicked 

|re  not.—"  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed,    but  the 

ime  of  the  wicked  shall  rot."     Most  men  desire  post- 

nmous  fame.    The  text  implies  this,  otherwise  why  appeal 
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to  it  ?    No  man  wishes  to  be  forgotten.    All  would  hav? 
their  name  survive  their  death.     Nor  do  any  desire  to  be| 
remembered  with  unkindness.     All  would  have  their  names 
mentioned  with  pleasure  and  gratitude.     In  one's  morel 
thoughtful    mood    there    is    something    overwhelmingly 
crushing  in  the  idea  of  being  forgotten  in  the  world  in 
which  we  have  lived  and  toiled.     The  just  alone  can  secure! 
posthumous  fame.     "  The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed 
but  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot."     The  human  mind  I 
is  so  constituted  that  it  can  only  willingly  remember  thel 
pleasant.     It    turns    away  from    the    disagreeable.    Thel 
crimes  and  character  of  the  wicked  are  themes  for  thougli 
distasteful    to   the    soul,    hence   their   very    names   arel 
allowed  "  to  rot."    They  are  putrid  and  noxious,  and  meD 
would  bury  them    in  the    grave    of   forgetfulness.    Thel 
memory  of  the  "  just "  shall  be  blessed  with  long  continimi\ 
Their  contemporaries    will  continue  while    they  live 
speak  of  them  with  gratitude  and  esteem,  raise  monumental 
to  perpetuate  their  memory,  and  thus  hand  down  theirj 
names  to  the  men  of   coming  times.    The    memory 
the  "just"  shall  be    blessed  with    holy  influence.     The) 
remembrance  of  their  virtues  will    be  an    ever   multi- 
plying seed.     Though  dead,   like  Abel,   they  will  conj 
tinue  to  speak. 


(READING  XLVIII.-FEBRUARY  17.J 


"The  wise  in  neart  will  receive  commandments:  but  a  prating  foolsii 
fall.  lie  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  surely  :  but  he  that  perverteth  his  wan 
shall  be  known.  He  that  winketh  with  the  eye  causeth  sorrow  :  but  a  pralii 
fool  shall  fall."— -P/w.  x.  8  to  10. 

Here  is  man  in  SAFETY. — The  man  who  is  secure  i.1 
descrit».^d,  as  doing  two  things — receiving  law  and  practisinfl 
it.     "  Thef>  wise  in  heart    will  receive  commandments,'! 
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leadopts  them  intelligently, beingconvinced of  theirDivine 
ithority,  and  implicitly  believing  them  to  be  holy,  just,  and 
Dod.    There  are  men  ever  ready  to  give  commandments, 
mdify  commandments,  to  repeal  commandments ;  but 
He  true  man  receives  them  loyally  and  lovingly  as  the 
mressions  of  the  Divine  Will.     He  receives  with  "meek- 
ess  the  engrafted  word  "  of  law.     The  secure  man  not 
jly  receives  law  but  practises  it.  He  "walketh  uprightly." 
lat  he  has  received  rules  and  regulates  his  life,  he  re- 
jces  the  Divine  precepts  to  practice.     Such  a  man  is  safe. 
JHe  that  walketh  uprightly  walketh  safely." 
1  The  path  of  duty  is  the  path  of  safety.  "Why?  Because  omni- 
[knce  guards  the  traveller.     He  who  moves  on  the  path  of 
lity,  though  surrounded  by  enemies,  has  the  Almighty  as 
Companion  and  Guard.     "  The  Lord  God  is  a  sun  and 
ield."    The  good  have  always  this  assurance,  and  un- 
Luntedly  have  they  pursued  their  course,  even  unto  death, 
|e  is  safe,  however   perilous   the   path   may  sometimes 
Ipear.  Moses,  at  the  Red  Sea,  felt  it  perilous,  but  onwards 
went  and  was  secure.    Joshua,  at  the  Jordan,  felt  it 
rilous ;  he  proceeded,  and  the  waters  made  him  a  safe 
ssage.    David  confronted  Goliath  and  was  delivered  out 
|his  hand.   Daniel  in  the  lion's  den  came  forth  unharmed. 
|ie  just  are  safe.    "  Their  defence  shall  be  in  the  munitions 
[rocks."    "  Mark  the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright, 
•the  end  of  that  man  is  peace." 

(Here  is  a  man  in  peril. — "A  prating  fool  shall  fall." 
terally  a  "lip  fool."  The  self-conceited  are  generally 
perficial,  and  the  more  superficial  as  a  rule  the  more 
native :  the  smaller  and  lighter  the  thoughts  the  bigger 
more  plentiful  the  words.  Light  matter  floats  to  the 
■face  and  appears  to  all,  the  solid  and  precious  lies  at 
I  bottom  ;  the  foam  is  on  the  face  of  the  waters,  the  pearl 
below.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  has  well  said  : — "  TalKing 
kch  is  a  sign  of  vanity  ;  for  he  that  is  lavish  in  words  is 
[liggard  in  deed."  Such  a  man  is  in  danger  ;  his  words 
( so  reckless  and  rash  that  he  exposes  himself  to  indi- 
lal  resentment.  They  create  stumbling  blocks  to  his 
V  and  he  falls.     He  falls  into  contempt,  confusion,  and 
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suffering,  through  his  vapouring,  reckless,  and  blasphemoiisl 
talk.  The  "  prating  fool "  is  one  of  the  most  populj 
characters  in  this  age.  He  gains  the  platform  in  every  pu'o.| 
lie  agitation.  Societies  hire  him  to  "  stump  "  the  countn 
He  lives  to  prate  and  prates  to  live.  In  the  course  of  tin:: 
he  falls.  The  public  begin  to  read  him,  find  him  a  shanj 
and  he  falls.  "  A  prating  fool  shall  fall."  As  a  nilettl 
more  true  in  heart  and  affluent  in  thought  a  man  is,  m 
more  reticent  and  retired.  Plato  has  well  said,  "  As  erapttj 
vessels  make  the  loudest  sound,  so  they  that  have  the  leaJ 
wit  are  the  greatest  babblers." 

Here    is    a    man    in    mischief.  — "  He   that  winketil 
with  the   eye   causeth   sorrow."     Deceivers   are  winkerJ 
professing  kindness  to  their  neighbours,  by  a  wink  of  t'cl 
eye  they  give  a  hint  to  their  accomplices  to  cheat  or  ro!i| 
Sly  and  artful   men   are   referred  to.     A  man  who  do«l 
his  work  by  looks  or  words,  hints  and  inuendoes,  rathel 
than  by  words   like  the   "prating    fool,"     such   a  mail 
"  causeth   sorrow."      He   destroys    social    confidence,  \\ 
slackens  and  snaps  the  bonr"   of  friendship,  he  sows 
seeds  of  jealousies,  and  evokes  the  querulous  tones  of  di^j 
sensions.     The  artful  character  is  the  most  mischievous  ij 
society.     He  works   his   diabolic   designs   by  a  "wii 
Blackens  reputations,  creates  quarrels,  breaks  hearts  bvi 
"wink."     "In  dealing  with  cunning  persons,"  says  Losj 
Bacon,   "we   must  ever  consider  their  ends   to  interpi! 
their  speeches  ;    and  it  is  good  to  say  little  to  them,  aii| 
that  which   they  least  look    for.     In  all  negotiations' 
difficulty,  a  man  may  not  look  to  sow  and  reap  at  onc^ 
but  must  prepare  business,  and  so  ripen  it  by  degrees." 
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(READING  XLIX.— FEBRUARY  i».) 


"  The  mouth  of  a  righteous  man  is  a  well  of  life ;  but  violence  covereth  the 
Louth  of  the  wicked."— /'/oz'.  xi.  ii. 

Ispeech  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  faculties  of  man 
I— a  faculty  this  that  gives  immense  influence  either  for 
jgood  or  evil.  "  The  chief  purpose  for  which  it  is  given," 
says  Bishop  Butler,  "  is  plainly  that  we  might  communicate 
Dur  thoughts  to  each  other  in  order  to  carry  on  the  affairs 
of  the  world  for  business,  and  for  our  improvement  in 
knowledge  and  learning."  Solomon  and  the  Bible  say 
luch  about  this  faculty.  Here  we  have, 
The  speech  of  the  GOOD. — "  The  mouth  of  a  righteous 
lan  is  a  well  of  life."  The  speech  of  a  righteous  man  is 
liere  compared  to  a  "  well  of  life."  It  is  like  a  "  well "  in 
lany  respects.  //  is  natural.  A  well  springs  from  the 
heart  of  nature.  It  is  sin  that  gives  to  speech  its  affecta- 
tions and  artificialities.  A  thoroughly  good  man  speaks 
but  with  a  free  and  natural  flow  like  the  well,  the  thoughts 
khat  are  in  his  breast.  Natural  speech  is  always  eloquent. 
pis  clean.  The  well,  unlike  the  pool,  is  ever  pure.  It  is 
plear  as  crystal.  You  can  see  the  pebbles  at  the  bottom. 
[here  is  nothing  impure  in  the  speech  of  a  truly  "  righteous 
lan."  No  corrupt  communication  proceedeth  out  of  his 
nouth.  His  speech  is  clean.  Of  all  the  dirty  things  in 
lis  world,  the  most  loathsome  is  dirty  speech.  A  clean  soul 
essential  to  clean  speech.  It  is  refreshing.  What  is 
lore  refreshing  to  the  thirsty  traveller  than  a  sip  from  the 
fell  r  What  is  more  refreshing  to  a  soul  than  good,  pure, 
jigorous,  godly  talk  ?  It  is  life-giving.  The  well  gives 
(ife.  It  skirts  all  around  it  with  verdure,  and  the  streams 
sends  forth  touch  into  life  the  banks  along  their  course. 
fie  words  of  truth  and  holiness  are  the  means  by  which 
irod  gives  life  to  the  souls  of  men.     Such  is  the  speech  of 
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:he  good;  nothing  so  valuable  on  earth  as  this.  "The I 
:ongue  of  the  just  is  as  choice  silver;  and  the  lips  of  the| 
righteous  feed   many."     Here  is, 

The  speech  of  the  wicked.  —  "Violence  coveretlil 
the  mouth  of  the  wicked."  "From  the  mouth  of  the 
righteous,"  says  Wardlaw,  "  there  proceed  the  words 
of  comfort,  truth,  and  joy;  under  the  tongue  of  the 
wicked  there  lie  concealed  cursing  and  bitterness,  wrath 
and  clamour,  and  evil  speaking.  There  is  something 
more  fearful  in  the  idea  of  the  mouth  covering  violence 
than  in  that  of  uttering  it.  If  the  mouth  is  kept  close, 
it  is  only  covering,  till  a  convenient  season,  the  vio- 
lence that  is  within — intimating  that  the  wicked  is  well 
aware  when  it  is  best  for  his  nefarious  purposes  to  keep 
silence  as  well  as  when  to  speak  out.  Even  when  he  com-l 
presses  his  lips,  and  says  nothing,  there  is  no  good  there," 
His  mouth  is  not  a  well,  it  is  a  stagnant  pool,  covered  up  I 
with  noxious  weeds,  thorns,  and  thistles,  and  filled  wit!i| 
moral  filth.  What  goes  from  it  is  poison. 
Tupper's  de-jcription  of  speech  is  worth  quoting  here:-| 

"  Speech  is  the  golden  harvest  that  foUoweth  the  flowering  of  thought, 
Yet  oftentimes  runneth  it  to  the  husk  and  the  gains  be  withered  and  scanty, 
Speech  is  reason's  brother,  s.nd  a  kingly  prerogative  of  man 
That  likeneth  him  to  his  maker,  who  spake  and  it  was  done. 
Spirit  may  mingle  with  spirit,  but  sense  requircth  a  symbol, 
And  speech  is  the  boc  v  of  a  thought,  without  which  it  were  not  seen." 


(READING  XXL.- FEBRUARY  19.) 


\ 


«'  Hatred  stirreth  up  strifes  :  but  love  covereth  all  sins." — Ptov.  x.  12. 

A  BET1ER  division  for  this  proverb  it  is  impossible  to  goti 

than  the  one  put  forth  by  an  old  expositor : — "  The  grcalj 

mischief-maker,  and  the  great  peace-maker." 

Here  we  have  the  great  mischief-maker—-"  Hatred,"! 
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'Hatred  stirreth  up  literally  as  one  lifteth  up  a  spear  that 

Ld  been  at  rest."  Hatred  disturbs  the  existing  quiet  by 
lilings:  it  stirs  up  dormant  quarrels,  oftentimes  by  mere 

luspicions  and  trifles.  "  Strifes  "  of  all  kinds,  domestic, 
Dcial  religious,  and  political,  are  great  evils  in  them- 
elves,  and  in  their  influence.  The  history  of  them  is 
le  history  of  crime,  lamentation  and  woe.     All  the  strifes 

lave  one  great  promoter — that  is,  "  hatred  ^'  and  malice. 
lis  fiend  is  ever  busy  in  this  work.  It  is  the  great  dis- 
iirber  of  the  moral  universe ;  it  sets  man  against  himself, 
rainst  his  Maker,  against  society,  and  the  universe. 
Plutarch's  remarks  on  hatred  are  worthy  the  Christian's 
iidy  and  regard.  "  A  man,"  says  he,  "  should  not  allow 
tmself  to  hate  even  his  enemies  :  because,  if  you  indulge 
lis  passion,  on  some  occasion  it  will  rise  of  itself  on 
^ers :  if  you  hate  your  enemies,  you  will  contract  such  a 
Icious  habit  of  mind,  as  by  degrees  will  break  out  upon 
lose  who  are  your  friends,  or  those  who  are  indifferent  to 


Here  we  have  the    GREAT    PEACE-MAKER.  —  "  Love 

kvereth  all  sins."     "As  hatred  by  quarrels  exposes  the 

alts  of  others,  so  love  *  covers  '  them  :  except  in  so  far  as 

otherly  correction  requires  their  exposure.     The  reference 

jnot  to  the  covering  ot  our  sins  before  God,  but  the 

vering  of  our  fellow  men's  sins  in  respect  of  others. 

bve  condones,  yea,  takes  no  notice  of  a  friend's  errors. 

he  disagreements  which  *  hatred  stirreth  up,'  love  allays ; 

Id  the  offences  which  are  usually  the  causes  of  quarrel  it 

^s  as  though  it  saw  them  not,  and  excuses  them.      It 

(res  to  men  the  forgiveness  which  it  daily  craves  from 

It  condones  past  offences,  covers  present,  and  guards 

linst  future  ones.    To  abuse  this  precept  into  a  warrant 

[silencing  all  faithful  reproofs  of  sin  in  others  would  be  to 

ibe  to  charity  the  office  of  a  procuress."     Love  is  at 

be  a  specific  element  and  a  specific  agent.     As  an  element^ 

jhome  is  the  heart  of  God — the  God  of  peace.     As  an 

'?/,  it  is    Christ — the   Prince  of  peace.     Love  restores 

ler.  It  is  in  the  moral  system  like  the  sap  in  the  tree.   It 

|ves  to  heal  the  broken  branches.    Love  pardons  offences. 
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Instead  of  parading  and  magnifying  the  fault  that  disJ 
turbs,  it  seeks  to  blot  it  out.  "  It  covereth  a  multitude  of| 
sins/* 

**  Love  is  the  happy  privilege  of  mind ; 
Love  is  the  reason  of  all  living  things. 
A  Trinity  there  seems  of  principles, 
Which  represent  and  rule  created  life, 
The  love  of  self,  our  fellows,  and  our  God." — I'estus. 


(READING  XLI.-FEBRUARY  20.) 


{) 


'/ 


Contrasts. 

"  In  the  lips  of  him  that  hath  understanding  wisdom  is  found  :  but  a  rod  i 
for  the  back  of  him  that  is  void  of  understanding.  Wise  men  lay  up  knowledsel 
but  the  mouth  of  the  foolish  is  near  destruction.  The  rich  man's  wealth  ubl 
strong  city  :  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.  The  labour  of  til 
righteous  tendeth  to  life :  the  fruit  of  the  wicked  to  sin.  He  is  in  the  wayoftl 
that  keepeth  instruction  :  but  he  that  refuseth  reproof  erreth.  He  that  ;.;detil 
hatred  with  lying  lips,  and  he  that  uttcreth  a  slander,  is  a  fool." — Prm.  x.  13  to  ill 

There  is  a  three-fold  contrast  here  in  the  character  ani 
condition  of  men  :  an  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  1 
trast.     Here  is : — 

An  INTELLECTUAL  contrcist.  Here  is  a  man  thd 
"hath  understanding,"  and  a  man  that  is  "  void  of  undeJ 
standing."  The  difference  existing  between  men  in  rela[ 
tion  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  is  of  vast  varietj 
Between  the  most  enlightened  mind  and  the  most  ignoraiij 
there  is  almost  as  great  a  gulf  as  between  the  nioi 
sagacious  animal  and  the  most  uncultured  savage, 
disparity  arises  from  a  difference  in  mental  constitutioi 
Some  have  a  far  higher  mental  order  of  faculties  thij 
others.  And  also  from  a  difference  in  educational  opp(^ 
tunities.  Whilst  some  have  had  the  advantages  ofi 
great  universities  of  Europe,  and  others  of  humbler  schol 
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3wn  to  the  lowest   "dame    establishment,"   the    great 

jajority  of  the  human  race  have  been  left  to  the  unaided 

Ight  of  nature.     Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that,  if  there  are 

[jose  who  have  understanding,  there  are  those  who  are 

Ivoid  "  of  it.     Solomon  states  two  things  here  concerning 

lie  intelligent  man.    First:  Yi.Q  cotmminicatcs  wx^&om..    "In 

be  lips  of  him  that  hath  understanding  wisdom  is  found." 

ifhen  he  speaks  men  are  enlightened,  their  minds  are  set 

think,  and  their  spirits  are  refreshed.     Secondly :  He 

\cumHlaies  wisdom.     "  Wise  men  lay  up  knowledge."     It 

i  a  characteristic  of  knowledge  in  the  mind,  that  with  its 

Icrease  there  is  an  increase  both  in  the  mind's  desire  for 

[rger  intelligence,  and  in  its  capacity  for  it.     The  more  a 

[an  knows  the  more  he  craves  for  intelligence,  and  the  more 

nple  his  capacities  for  an  augmented  stock  become.     It 

anything  but  this  with  the   ignorant  man — the  man 

void  of  understanding."      Solomon  says  two  things  of 

im,  that  there  is  a   "rod  for  his   back,"   and   that  his 

louth  is  near  destruction."     He  is  the  subject  of  coer- 

pn;  he  has  not  intelligence   enough   to   be   swayed  by 

jument.    His  language  is  so  mischievous,  he  babbles 

Id  blabs   so    recklessly,    meddles   so   much   with   other 

pn's  concerns,  that  he  brings  ruin  on  himself ;  his  moui.h 

(always  "  near  destruction."     Here  is  : 

SOCIAL  contrast. — "The  rich  man's  wealth  is  hi?! 
ong  city  ;  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty." 
ke  social  differences  amongst  men  are  as  great  as  their 
jntal.  We  have  princes  and  paupers,  millionaires  and 
indicants.  Solomon  here  indicates  that  the  rijh  man's 
nfidence  of  protection  is  in  his  "  strong  city :"  its  bul- 
rks  of  massive  granite  and  gates  of  ponderous  iron"; 
kilant  police  and  invincible  soldiers,  he  imagines  will 
^phim  safe.  He  is  mistaken  !  for  if  he  be  safely  guarded 
human  invaders,  there  are  other  enemies  that  he 
linot  shut  out :  Disease,  bereavements,  death,  cares, 
lieties,  sorrows ;  these  can  scale  the  highest  fortresses 
assail  him.  Alas!  the  tendency  of  wealth  is  to  dispose 
[possessor  to  trust  to  safety  where  no  safety  is.  On  the 
lerliand,  "the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty  ;"' 
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what  awakens  their  foreboding  and  alarm  is  their  destitj 
tion.  Poverty  often  drives  men  to  desperation,  suicide! 
and  murder.     Here  is  : 

A    MORAL    contrast. — "The  labour  of   the   righteoi; 
tendeth  to  life,  the  fruit  of  the  wicked  to  sin,"     It  is  sa-l 
of  the  righteous  that  his  labour  "  tends  to  life."    Accordirl 
to  the  constitution  of  things,  righteous  labour  tends  to  ] 
bodily,  mental,  and  spiritual ;  the  life  of  self  and  the  lij 
of  others.     It  is  said  that  he  "  keepeth  instruction."  \\ 
keepeth  it  to  increase  it,  to  use  it  to  guide  and  strength^ 
him  in  the  path  of  duty.     Because  he  does  this  he  is  in  ttJ 
"  way  of  life."     In  contrast  with  this,  look  at  the  descrip. 
tion  of  the  wicked.    "  The  fruit  of  the  wicked  is  sin."  S^ 
is  here  put  in  contrast  with  life,  and  it  is  the  true  antithJ 
sis.     Sin  is  death,  the  death  of  the  true,  the  divine,  ani 
the  happy.    The  "  fruit  of  the  wicked  "  is  his  conduct,! 
conduct  is  sin,  and  sin  is  death.     It  is  also  said  of  hie 
that  he  "  \    oiseth  reproof,"  and  that  in  this  he  "  erretlii 
The  man  who  refuses  righteous  reproofs  is  like  the 
wildered  traveller  who,  rejecting  all  directions,  pursues! 
course  until  he  tumbles  over  the  precipice  and  is  dashed  ( 
pieces.      H  -,  is  further  represented  as  one  that  " 
hatred  with  lying  lips,"  and  uttereth  slander.     Wickel 
ness  hides  hatred  by  lies,  and  slays  reputations  by  slandei 
It  is  often  honey  on  the  lips  and  venom  in  the  heart.  Itj 
always  associated  more  or  less  with  a  villany  that  \\h 
itself  under  flattering  words,  and  works  out  its  ends 
treachery  and  lies.    "  Of  all  the  vices,"  says  an  able  autliJ 
"  to  which  human  nature  is  subject,  treachery  is  thennj 
infamous  and    detestable,  being  compounded    of  fraj 
cowardice,  and  rever.ge.      The  greatest  wrong  will 
justify  it,  as  it  destroys  those  principles  of  mutual  d 
fidence  and  security  by  which  only  society  can  subsij 
The  Romans,   a    brave,    generous    people,   disdained  j^ 
practise  it  towards  their  declared  enemies :   Christiani 
teaches  us  to  forgive  injuries  :  but  to  resent  them 
the  disguise  of  friendship    and    benevolence,    argue| 
degeneracy  at  which  common  humanity  and  justice 
blush. 
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"In  the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not  sin :  but  he  that  refraineth  his 
jips  w  wise,"— Pr^.  x.  iq. 

'  There  is  very  great  necessity  indeed  of  getting  a  little 
uore  silent  than  we  are.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  finest 
Nations  in  the  world — England  and  America — are  going 
Lay  into  wind  and  tongue  ;  but  it  will  appear  sufficiently 
radically  by-and-by,  long  after  I  am  away  of  it  (the  world). 
Silence  is  the  eternal  duty  of  a  man.     *  Watch  the  tongue,' 

,  a  very  old  precept,  and  a  most  true  one."  So  said  Car- 
yle,  in  his  characteristic  and  remarkably  enlightened  and 
Kgorous  address  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
J8;o.  The  most  thinking  men  of  all  ages  have  felt  a 
Imilar  conviction  of  the  enormous  evil  of  garrulousness. 

olomon  evidently  did  so.  The  sage  of  Chelsea  is  in  this, 
he  is  in  many  other  things,  one  with  the  old  royal  sage 

fjenisalem,  "In  the  multitude  of  words  there  wanteth  not 

[Loquaciousness   is   a    sin  against   the   speaker 

MSELF. — "  A  man  whose  tongue  is  always  wagging,"  as 

tirlyle  has  it,  is  doing  a  serious  injury  to  his  own  intellec- 

al  and  spiritual  nature.     Great  volubility  is  a  substitute 

•  thought.    The  man  who  has  the  love  and  faculty  of  great 

eaking  is  naturally  prone  to  mistake  words  for  thoughts. 

fence  it  turns  out  as  a  rule  that  the  most  fluent  utterrrs  are 

!  most  shallow  thinkers.    Who  has  not  heard  long  ser- 

|)nsand  speeches,  delivered  oftentimes  in  graceful  diction 

impressive  tones  and  attitudes,  all  but  destitute  of  any 

ba  worth  carrying  away  ?    Great  volubility  is  a  quietus  to 

)ii^ht    The  man  who  has  the  power  of  talking  without 

Inking,  will  soon  cease  to  think.    The    mechanism  of 

])ught  will  not  work  amid   the  rattling  of  the  jaw.    Thus 

I  man  who  is  always  speaking  injures  himself.     "The 

liting  fool  shall  fall,"  says  Solomon.    True  :  he  does  fall. 
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His  mental  faculties  fall  into  disuse  under  the  constani 
pressure  of  verbosities. 

Loquaciousness  is  a  sin  against  the  hearer.— Th^ 
men  in  the  senate  who  in  long  debate  spin  out  their  yardJ 
of  talk,  as  well  as  the  garrulous  on  platforms  and  in  pulpit^  f 
injure  society  in  many  ways.     They  7vasle  the  precious  HA 
of  the  hearer .  .,The  hours  the  listener  is  bound  to  give  tJ 
those  wordy  discourses  might  be  employed  in  other  wavJ 
to  high  mental  and  spiritual  advantage.     The  men  \\\\ 
occupy  the  time  of  assemblies  with  speech  without  thougfj 
are  the  perpetrators  of  enormous  theft.     They  steal  awarl 
men's  precious  time.    lL\\ey  foster  self-deception.    The  peoplJ 
who  listen  to  them  often  fancy  that  they  have  derived  gooil 
from  their  addresses,  whereas,  in  most  cases,  they  have  nol 
derived    one   single  idea  of  any  practical  worth  in  life] 
They  have  been  feeding,  not  on  the  bread  of  thought,  but  oil 
the  gilded  confectionery  of  words  ;  aye,  and  often  on  nothinjj 
but  wind.     Hence,  as  a  fact  patent  to    every  thoughti 
observer  in  the  religious  world,  the  most  ignorant  as  wei 
as  often  the   largest  congregations,  are   those  who  attenl 
the   ministry  of  the   garrulous  preacher.     They  pro^aA 
crude  opinions  instead  of  divine  principles.    As  a  rule,  tlj 
things  their  words  convey  are  not  truths  which  the  speakJ 
has  reached,  as  living  convictions,  by  an  earnest  and  iij 
dependent  search  of  divine  revelation.     They  are  opinioj 
that  have  come  into  him  by  education,  and  which  he  I 
never  digested,  or  the  untested  notions  which  start  from  1 
brain  in  the  excitement  of  the  hour.    Thus  tares  are  sow 
instead  of  wheat. 

Beware,  then,  of  garrulousness  in  yourself ;  and,  for  f 
soul's  sake,  do  not  put  yourself  under  its  influence, 
have  two  ears  and  but  one  -tongue,"  says  an  old  writij 
"  that  we  may  hear  much  and  talk  little."     "  Set  a  watcl 
0  God,  before  my  mouth  :  keep  the  door  of  my  lips." 
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"  The  tongue  of  the  just  h  as  choice  silver  :  the  heart  of  the  wicked  is  little 
Lorth.  The  lips  of  the  righteous  feed  many :  but  fools  die  for  want  of  wisdom." 
_/'r«'.  X.  20,  21. 

'  The  mouth  of  the  just  bringeth  forth  wisdom :  but  the  froward  tongue 
bllbecut  out.  The  lips  of  the  righteous  know  what  is  acceptable;  but  the 
Louth  of  the  wicked  speaketh  frowardness." — Ver,  31,  32. 

IerE  again  Solomon  is  on  the  question  of  speech.  He 
Ittaches  great  importance  to  the  power  of  the  tongue  to 
tork  good  or  ill.  As  a  philosopher,  he  knew  that  the  cha- 
acter  of  a  man's  language  depended  upon  the  character  of 
lis  heart,  that  the  speech  of  a  corrupt  man  would  always 
vile  and  pernicious,  and  that  of  the  upright  pure  and 
mitive.  There  is  in  these  verses  a  comparison  between 
lie  speech  of  the  two  characters. 

1  The  speech  of  the  good  man  is  valuable  ;  that  of  the 
Ither  is  WORTHLESS. — "The  tongue  of  the  just  is  as  choice 
ilver."  Just  before  Solomon  had  said,  that  the  mouth  of 
ke  righteous  is  "  as  a  well  of  life,"  indicating  that  his  lan- 
uage  was  natural,  clean,  and  life-giving.  Here  it  is  spoken 
as  "  choice  silver."  It  is  intrinsically  valuable,  it  con- 
lins  truths  of  priceless  worth,  truths  that  reflect  the  Creator, 
|id  bless  His  creation.  But  the  speech  of  the  evil  man  is 
orthless.  "  The  heart  of  the  wicked  is  little  worth."  Why 
es  Solomon  bring  the  heart  and  the  tongue  intocompari- 
[1,  rather  than  the  tongue  of  each  ?  Probably  to  express 
idea  that  speech  is  always  the  outcome  and  exponent  of 
sheart.  Truly  the  speech  of  a  corruptman  is  "little  worth." 
!  may  be  a  man  of  distinguished  genius,  of  high  mental 
pture,  a  brilliant  author,  and  a  commanding  orator.  Still 
I  his  sentences  are  of  "  little  worth."  They  stream  from 
|;orrupt  heart,  and  have  in  them  Vnore  or  less  of  the  vile 
pernicious. 

[he  speech  of  the  good  man  is  nourishing,  that  of 
lother  is  killing. — "The  lips  of  the  righteous  feed  many, 
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but  fools  die  for  want  of  wisdom."     How  one  soul  caul 
nourish  and  invigforate  another  by  the  language  of  trutM 
and  love!     Thus  Christ  strengthened  His  disciples,  and  the  | 
Apostles  the  churches  they  planted.     A  few  suitable  words 
fallingfromthelipsof  anobleman  have  often  braced  the  hean  I 
of  tl  "J  hearer  with  a  martyr's  heroism.     But  what  of  tlie 
words  of  the  wicked  man  ?    Are  they  nourishing  ?    Hereisj 
the  contrast — "fools  die  for  want  of  wisdom."  Their  words, 
beautiful  as  they  may  sound,  are  not  grain,  but  chaff;  hoiv.l 
ever  delicious  to  the  palate,   they  are  not  aliment,  bi;:| 
poison.     The  spiritual  destroyer  of  humanity  makes  cor- 
rupt words  his  wings  to  bear  him  through  the  world ;  his 
poisoned  javelins  to  strike  death  into  the  heart  of  his  victimJ 
The    speech    of   the  good    man   is   wise,   that   of  tlie 
other  is  foolish. — "  The  mouth  of  the  just  bringeth  fortil 
wisdom ;  but  the  froward  tongue  shall  be  cut  out."    Th; 
words  of  him  whose  intellect  is  under  the  teaching  of  God,! 
and  whose  heart  is  in  vital  sympathy  with  Him,  are  wisl 
words :  they  tend  to  explain  the  facts  of  life,  throw  tniel 
light  on  the  path  of  duty,  and  «npply  stimulants  to  pursue) 
it  without  deviation  or  pause.    The  policies  propounded  by 
the  wicked  may  seem  wise  at  first,  but  time  always  exposJ 
their  folly,  and  brings  its  disciples  to  confusion  and  shamej 
"The  froward  tongue  shall  be  cut  out."     "Cut  out,"  as, 
corrupt  tree  which  brings  forth  evil  fruit  is  hewn  down  an(i| 
cast  into  the  fire.     Take  the  books  written  by  corrupt  mi 
for  sceptical  and  sensational  objects.     ^Many  of  them  a: 
philosophic  in  structure,  elaborate  in  argument,  mighty  in 
rhetoric,  decked  with  learning,  and  sparkling  with  genius, 
What  are  they  r    They  are  the  "froward  tongue,"  the  per] 
verse  uttering  of  perverse  men,  and  they  shall  be  "  cut  out,  j 
The  cutting  process,  thank  God,  is  going  on. 

Tlie  speech  of  the  good  man  is  acceptable,  that  c| 
the  other  is  perverse. — "  The  lips  of  the  righteous  knoii 
what  is  acceptable ;  but  the  mouth  of  the  wicked  speakea 
fiowardness."  The  words  of  truth  are  always  acceptabletJ 
God.  "  We  are  unto  God  a  sweet  smelling  savour,"  saiJ 
the  Apostle.  And  acceptable  are  they  also  to  all  thougli!] 
ful  and  candid  men.    Though  they  clash  with  prejudice! 
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jnd  strike  against  strong  inclinations,  still,  inasmuch  as 
Uey  are  true  they  "  commend  themselves  to  every  man's 
Conscience."     Not  so  the  utterances  of  the  wicked.     There 
IS  a  "  frowardness"  that  is  distasteful  to  all  consciences,  and 
epugnant  to  the  heart  of  God  and  the  good. 
Jesus  taught  that  the  reformation  of  language  must  pro- 
Led  from  the  reformation  of  the  heart.  "  How  can  ye  being 
Ivil  speak  good  things  r"     What  are  the  elements  of  good 
noral  speech  ?     Sincerity  and  Purity.     By  sincerity,  I  mean 
he  strict  correspondence  of  the  language  with  the  senti- 
nents  of  the  heart ;  and  by  purity  I  mean,  the  strict  corres- 
andence  of  those  sentiments  with  the  principles  of  ever- 
asting  right.     Sincerity  without  purity,  were  it  possible, 
tould  be  of  no  moral  worth.     But  sincerity  of  expression 
^thout  purity  of  sentiment  seems  to  me  all  but  socially 
npossible.     A  corrupt  man  is  both  ashamed  and  afraid  to 
spose  the  real  state  of  his  heart  to  his  fellow  men.     But  let 
lie  sentiments  be  pure,  let  the  passion  be  chaste,  let  the 
houghts  be  generous,  let  the  intentions  be  honourable,  let 
|ie  principles  be  righteous,  and  then,  instead  of  there  being 
Dy  motive  to  i.isincerity  of  language,  there  will  be  all  the 
kentives  to  the  utmost  faithfulness  of  expression. 


(READING  LI  v.— FEBRUARY  23.) 
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"The  Mossing  of  the  Lord,  it  maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  with 
//was  sport  to  a  fool  to  do  mischief:  but  a  man  of  understanding  hath 
(lorn.  Tiie  fear  of  the  wicked  it  shall  come  upon  him  :  but  the  desire  rif  the 
hieous  shall  be  gianted.  As  the  whirlwind  p  isseth,  so  is  the  wicked  man  no 
VI :  but  tlie  righteous  u  an  everlasting  foundation.  As  vinegar  to  the  teeth, 
I  as  smoke  to  the  eyes,  so  is  the  sluggard  to  them  that  send  him.  The  fear  of 
^LoRD  prolongeth  days  :  but  the  years  of  the  wicked  shall  be  shortened.  The 
;  of  the  righteous  shall  be  gladness  :  but  the  expectation  of  the  wicked  shall 
Ksh."— P/'oz'.  X.  22  to  28. 

juMAN  life  has  its  spiritual   and  moral  as  well  as  its 
iterial  and  intellectual  side.     Actions  are  performed  by 
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a  man  and  events  occur  in  his  history  which  reveal  \\ 
moral  nature  and  relations.  There  are  live  things  in  the| 
verses  of  great  moral  significance. 

Wealth  making  happy.  —  "The  blessing  of  tfj 
Lord  it  maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  wi: 
it."  Great  temporal  blessings  are  often,  perhaps  gen^j 
rally,  the  occasion  of  mental  suffering.  They  away 
in  the  mind  harassing  cares,  painful  anxieties,  acj 
distressing  suspicions.  What  distress  wealth  brougJ 
upon  Lot !  and  Ahab,  though  he  wore  a  crown,  was  "  siclj 
on  his  bed."  Through  discontent  the  young  man  in  tin 
gospel  was  rich  but  not  happy.  But  here  we  are  remindeil 
that  it  need  not  be,  that  it  never  is  so,  if  the  blessing  ofthj 
Lord  is  connected  with  it.  Wealth,  when  it  is  reached  i 
harmony  with  the  will  of  God,  and  employed  in  the  seni 
of  benevolence  and  truth,  has  no  sorrow,  but  tends  to  hapi 
piness  in  many  ways.  It  is  held  with  a  loose  hand,  andij 
it  departs  there  is  no  great  regret ;  it  is  regarded  as  a  tnis-J 
to  be  used  in  the  service  of  another  rather  than  for 
selves.  A  man  who  has  got  his  wealth  rightly,  holds  a!i| 
uses  it  rightly,  will  find  that,  instead  of  adding  sorrow, 
conduces  not  a  little  to  his  happiness. 

Mischief  done  in  sport. — "  It  is  as  sport  to  a  fo^ 
to  do  mischief,  but  a  man  of  understanding  hath  wisdom,] 
There  is  an  innocent  sport.     Many  natures,  especially 
young,   have   in   them   much  of  the  frolicsome  and  i\ 
humorous.     The  sport  of  innocent  childhood  and  youtlj 
and  that  of  rich  and  generous-natured  manhood,  is 
thing  for  censure.      But  the  ", sport"  to  which  Solonioi 
here  refers  is  "  To  do  mischief."     A  "  sport "  which  do! 
injury  to  the  reputation,  the  property,  the  peace,  the  coiii 
forts  of  others.      It  is  a  sport  that  turns  the  serious  inij 
ridicule,  that  makes  merry  in  deeds  of  nefarious  wickd 
ness.     How  much  mischief  is  done  in  sport.    There  is| 
malign  as  well  as  a  generous  sport !     There  is  the  hilai 
ousness  of  innocence  and  the  hilariousness  of  crime.  Itj 
only  a  fool  that  doth  mischief   by  sport.     A  "man 
understanding  hath  wisdom," — that  is,  he  would  not  do| 
Mischief  to  him  is  too  serious  for  sport.     The  exuberasj 
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lof  liis  spirits  and  humour  could  never  tempt  him  to  wound 
the  feelings  or  damage  the  interests  of  his  follow  men.  It  is 
the  fool  that  makes  a  mock  of  sin,  to  the  wise  man  sin  is 
Coo  grave  a  matter  to  laugh  at.     Here  is  : — 

Justice  done  to  all. — "The  fear  of  the  wicked 
it  shall  come  upon  him  ;  but  the  desire  of  the  righteous 
Ihall  be  granted."  The  anticipation  of  the  righteous  and 
Ihe  forebodings  of  the  wicked  shall  both  one  day  be 
^alised.  There  is  at  times  in  every  guilty  conscience  a 
barful  looking  for  of  judgment;  that  judgment  will 
lurely  come,  it  will  be  a  terrible  fact  in  his  history. 
there  is  on  the  other  hand  in  every  godly  soul  a  desire 
or  a  higher  spiritual  good,  for  sublimer  attainments  in  ex- 
lellence  ;  that  desire  shall  meet  with  its  realization.  "  The 
lesire  of  the  righteous  shall  be  granted."  What  are  fore- 
Dclings  in  the  wicked  and  what  are  hopes  to  the  good, 
Ihall  before  long  become  great  conscious  facts.  It  shall  come 
)thc  wicked  very  suddenly,  "xVs  the  whirlwind  passeth  so 
the  wicked  no  more."  flighty,  rushing,  resistless,  it 
Dmes  and  bears  them  away.  But  it  establishes  the 
Ighteous.  "The  righteous  is  (*is'  is  not  in  the  original) 
In  everlasting  foundation."  Perhaps  there  may  be  a 
pfcrence  to  the  violence  of  the  wicked  being  directed 
rainst  him,  and  his  remaining  under  the  protection 
the  Divine  power,  unmoved,  unharmed.  The  whirl- 
find  assails  the  mountain ;  sweeps  and  eddies  along 
fith  tempestuous  and  tearing  fury  ;  leaves  here  and  there 
aces  of  its  raging  course ;  but  the  mountain  stands 
Bshaken  on  its  deepiaid  and  unmovable  basis.  Such 
^all  be  the  amount  of  the  wicked  man's  power,  such  the 
irmlessness  of  its  results,  against  those  who  are  under  the 
otection  of  Jehovah.  It  shall  spend  itself,  and  pass 
fi'ay:  and  the  righteous  shall  not  be  moved.  If  God 
I  for  them,  who  can  be  against  them  ?  Here  is  : — 
[Indolence  causing  vexation. — "As  vinegar  to  the 
eth  and  smoke  to  the  eyes,  so  is  the  sluggard  to  them 
It  sent  him."  Vinegar  sets  the  teeth  on  edge,  and  smoke 
res  pain  to  the  eyes.  Both  irritate  and  annoy,  so  an 
dolent  messenger  provokes  his  master.     Who  has  not  felt 
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this  ?    You  entrust  a  man  on  an  important  errand,  you 
despatch    him,     and    you     bid     him    hasten    his    step/ 
and    return    with    speed,   but  he   is   an    indolent    man; 
after    he     has     left    your    sight    he     lags    and    crawM 
slowly    on,    sometimes     sitting     down     and     sometime  J 
lounging  at  the  side  of  the  hedge:  you  get  anxious,  voJ 
wonder  what  has  become  of  him,  you  have  misgivings  a> 
lo  his  safety,  you  fear  that  the  mission  with  which  you  en- 
trusted him  has  failed  ;  every  minute  increases  your  anxietvl 
and  heightens   your  irritation.     Truly  the  lazy,  yawningj 
loiterer  is  to  you  as  "vinegar  to  the  teeth,"  and  as  "smokel 
to  the  eyes."     Laziness  is  not  only  bad  for  the  man  himl 
self,  but  is  most  vexatious  to  those  who  are  unfortunate! 
enough  to  employ  him  in  their  service.     Here  is : — 

Character  revfaled  in  its  issues. — The  character^ 
of   the   good    is    here    represented,    as    in    many   other! 
places  in  this  book,  as  prolonging  life  and   yielding  jov, 
"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  prolongeth  days.     The  hope  of  the 
righteous  shall  be  gladness."     Here  is  the  character  of  tliel 
good  lengthening  the  life  and  filling  it  with  gladness.   Oa 
the  contrary,  the  character  of  the  wicked  is  represented  ai 
abbreviating  life  and  ending  in  ruin.     "  The  years  of  m 
wicked  shall  be  shortened.  The  expectations  of  the  wicke| 
shall  perish." 

How  full  is  the  Bible  of  human  life,  its  follies  and 
wisdoms,  its  vices  and  its  virtues,  its  friendships  and  bej 
reavements,  its  prosperities  and  adversities.  Its  sorrows  ari 
its  joys.  God  has  filled  the  Bible  with  humanity,  in  ordej 
that  it  might  interest  men  and  improve  them.  The  crima 
of  ancient  men  are  here  used  as  beacons  flash' ng  their  rei 
light,  from  the  dangerous  rocks  and  quicksands,  and  tliej 
virtues  as  bright  stars  to  guide  us  safely  on  our  voyage, 
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i;^i 


«'  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  strength  to  the  upright :  but  destruction  shall  le 
,  the  workers  of  iniquity." — Ptov.  x.  29. 

tfOTICE:— 

Th2  way  to  strength. — The  Lord  has  "a  way"  for  man 
)  walk  in.  He  has  a  way  for  Himself.  He  does  not  move 
ithout  foresight  and  plan.  His  course  is  mapped  out. 
^e  knew  the  end  from  the  beginning.  His  way,  though 
jghteous  and  benevolent,  is  nevertheless  inscrutable  to  us. 
^is  way  is  in  the  sea  and  his  paths  are  in  deep  waters. 
that  seraph  can  trace  His  goings  ? 

We  cannot  find  thee  out,  Lord,  for  infinite  thou  art, 
Thy  wond'rous  works  and  word  reveal  thee  but  in  jiavt ; 
The  drops  that  swell  the  ocean,  the  sands  that  girt  the  shore, 
To  measure  Thy  duration,  their  numbers  have  no  power. 

|e  has  a  way  for  his  creatures.  He  has  mapped  out  a  path 
■  all,  according  to  their  constitutions.     He  has  given  an 

Jbit  to  all  the  globes  of  matter,  a  sphere  to  all  irrational 
!;  has  described  a  course  for  angelic  hierarchies,  and 
anned  out  a  specific  path  for  fallen  men  to  tread  in. 
hat  is  the  way  He  has  marked  out  for  us  r     It  is  the  way 

\mial  justice  and  Divine  worship.  In  other  words,  the  way 
pt  Christ  pursued.  Our  course  is  to  follow  Him  ;  the 
Bat  law  binding  on  us  is  to  be  animated  by  His  spirit, 
ntrolled  by  His  principles,  and  engrossed  in  His  purposes. 
man  who  walks  in  this  way  gets  strength.  "The  way 
[ihf)  Lord  is  strength  to  the  upright."  It  is  the  "  upright " 
lo  walks  in  this  way.  The  man  who  has  been  made 
p  in  Christian  principles  and  virtues  shall  get  intel- 
Itual  strength  : — in  every  step  along  this  path  he  finds 
Iths  to  challenge  and  nurture  thought,  and  mental 
|t  clusters  on  all  sides.  Moral  strength  : — strength  to 
list  temptation,  to  bear  trial,  to  discharge  duty,  to  serve 
K  to  glorify  God.  "  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord 
|ll  renew  their  strength."     The  righteous  shall  hold  on 
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his  way,  and  he  that  hath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger! 
and  stronger."     Notice  again  : — 

The  way  to  ruin. — "But  destruction  shall  be  to  tlitj 
workers  of  iniquity."  Destruction  of  what  ?  Conscience,! 
memory,  moral  obligations,  existence  ?  I  trow  not.  bJ 
the  destruction  of  hopes,  loves,  friendships,  and  all  thail 
make  existence  worth  having.  The  way  to  this  terrifcl!J 
condition  is  iniquity.  The  word  is  negative — the  want  oil 
equity.  Men  will  be  damned  not  merely  for  doing  wronJ 
but  for  not  doing  the  right.  The  want  of  air,  bread,  water] 
will  destroy  the  body ;  the  want  of  righteousness  will : 
the  soul.    "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned."* 


I  .! 


J 


(READING  I-VI. -FEBRUARY  25.) 


Wi^t  gbknt  anb  €bil  of  $rik. 

"  When  pride  cometh,  then  cometh  shame :  but  with  the  lowly  u  wisdomj 
—  Pruv.  xi.  2. 

Notice  : — 

The  advent  of  pride. — "When  pride  comett,! 
What  is  pride  ?  It  is  inordinate  self-appreciation.  It  J 
the  putting  of  too  high  an  estimate  on  self.  This ; 
comes  to  a  soul.  It  is  not  born  in  it.  How  does  it  cornel 
By  associating  only  with  inferiors.  Constant  intercoun 
with  those  whose  talents,  beauty,  accomplishments,  wealtlj 
or  position,  are  manifestly  inferior  to  our  own,  is  favouratilj 
to  its  advent.  By  practically  ignoring  the  true  standari 
of  character.  When  we  lose  sight  of  the  eternal  lawj 
rectitude,  and  judge  ourselves  only  by  the  imperfect  staoJ 
ards  around  us,  pride  is  likely  to  come. 

"  Pride  (of  all  others  the  most  dangerous  fault) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 
The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  moat, 
Will  be  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast," 

By  a  practical  disregard  to  the  majesty  of  God.    Hei 

•  Verses  30  to  32  have  been  noticed  in  a  previous  reading. 
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Ihuts  Him  out  from  his  sphere  of  habitual  thought  and 

Lperience  will  be   accessible  to   pride.     The  conscious 

Iresence  of  God  humbles.     "  When  I  consider  the  heavens, 

lie  work  of  Thy  hands,  the  moon  and  stars  that  Thou  hast 

Bade.     What  is  man  that  Thou  art   mindful  of  him  r " 

Jotice : — 

The  evil  of  pride.  — What  is  the  evil  ?  First :  It 
rings  shame.  "Then  cometh  shame."  The  man  who 
as  formed  such  a  false  and  exaggerated  estimate  of  self 
Lst  be  disappointed  one  day,  and  the  disappointment 
[ill  fill  him  with  "  shame."  The  pride  of  Herod  reduced 
Em  to  the  worms.  Man  like  water  must  find  his  level ;  he 
lust  come  to  realities.  How  frequently  and  earnestly  the 
leavenly  Teacher  inculcates  humility.  "  When  thou  art 
Idden,  go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest  room."  "Whosoever 
lalteth  himself  shall  be  abased."  It  brings  the  shame  of 
Illy,  The  soul  blushes  with  a  sense  of  its  own  foolish 
dmate.  And  also  the  shame  of  guilt.  Pride  is  a  wrong 
ate  of  mind,  and  hence  follows  a  blushing  sense  of  guilt. 
I  was  so  in  the  case  of  our  first  parents ;  shame  covered 
em  when  they  discovered  the  folly  and  guilt  of  their 
lide.  "Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty 
Irit  before  a  fall." 

"  Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind, 
What  the  weakest  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
Is  pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools  ! 
Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  denied, 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride  ; 
For  as  in  bodies,  so  in  souls,  we  find 
AVliat  wants  in  blood  and  spirits  filled  with  wind: 
Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence, 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense. 
If  once  right  reason  drives  that  cloud  away, 
Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day. 
Trufit  not  yourself ;  but  your  defects  to  know, 
Alake  use  of  every  friend  and  every  foe,"— Popr, 

econdly :  It  excludes  wisdom.     Wisdom  cannot  dwell 

pride;  indeed,  pride  will  not  allow  it  to  enter.    The 

ud  man  is  so  self-suilicient,  has  such  a  high  estimate  of 

Dwn  knowledge,  that  he  feels  no  need  of  further  light. 
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He  is  so  satisfied  with  the  rushlights  that  his  pride  \A 
kindled  within  him,  that  he  draws  the  curtains  and  shuts! 
out  the  sunbeams.     But  if  wisdom  could  enter,  it  coulj 
not  live  there,  the  atmosphere  of  pride  would  smother 
Truly  pride  is  a  bad  thing.     "  Pride,"  said  old  Thomi 
Adams,  "thrust  proud  Nebuchadnezzar  out  of  men's  sociehj 
proud  Saul  out  of  his  kingdom,  proud  Adam  out  of  para] 
dise,  proud  Haman  out  of  the  court,  proud  Lucifer  outc 
Heaven." 


(READING  LVII.  -FEBRUARY  ?6.) 


^,t  toriWc  in  Pttinan  ftstarg, 

"Wlien  a  wicked  man  dieth,  Aw  expectation  shall  perish:  andthehopej 
unjust  men  perisheth." — xi.  J.* 

There  are  two  terrible  events  here  — 

Death  MEETING  the  wicked  man. — "A  wicked  ma 
dieth."    Death  fcver)rwhere  is  a  sad  event — in  the  flowa 
in  the  bird,  in  the  beast,  it  is  a  saddening  sight.    Death! 
the  babe ;  death,  even  in  a  righteous  man,  is  sad.  Bi 
death  in  connection  with  the  wicked  is   of  all  sights  tlj 
saddest  under  these   heavens.      The  wicked   man  dietj 
Then  death  does  not  wait  for  reformation  in  characti 
Procrastination  may  adjourn  duties,  but  not  death.    Dea 
will  not  wait  an  hour  or  a  minute :  when  the  appointj 
hour  has  struck  he  is  there.     He  has  an  appointed  work! 
do  and  a  time  for  doi"^  it,  and  nothing  can  delay! 
course.    "A  wicked  man  dieth."    Then  the  greatest  enen 
of  God  and  His  universe  are  overcome.    Wicked  men  reJ 
against  God,  battle  with  everlasting  right,  but  deathi 
stronger.    Death  comes  and  puts  an  end  to  all.    His  ci 
touch  freezes  the  heart,  stills  and  silences  them  for  evj 

*  The  subjects  contained  in  verses  3  to  6  have  been  discuss'?d  iaprf 
Readings, 
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jt  is  well  for  the  world  that  death  does  come  to  the  wicked. 
k'ere  they  to  remain  for  ever,  or  for  any  very  lengthened 
neriod,  our  planet  would  become  a  Pandemonium.  Terrible 
Ls  death  may  be  to  them,  their  death  is  a  blessing  to 
Umanity.     The  other  terrible  event  here  is  : — 

Hope  leaving  the  human  soul.  — "His  expecta- 
Son  shall  perish  :  and  the  hope  of  unjust  men  perisheth." 
"'hat  is  dearer  to  the  soul  than  hope  ?  It  is  dearer  than 
fife  itself,  for  life  is  a  curse  without  it.  The  soul  lives  in 
k  hope  and  by  its  hope.  "  The  miserable  hath  no  medi- 
tine  but  only  hope,"  says  Shakespeare.  But  when  the 
picked  man  dieth,  he  loseth  this  hope.  Hope  says  adieu 
him,  plumes  her  pinions,  and  departs  for  ever.  The 
lope  of  liberty y  improvement,  honour,  happiness,  gone,  for  ever 
lone.    Every  "star  of  hope"  quench  3d,  and  the  sky  of 

he  soul  black    as  midnight.     "  He   dieth,   and   carrieth 
lothing  away;  his  glory  shall  not  descend  after  him."    "  He 

hall  go  to  the  generations  of  his  fathers,  and  shall  never 

kc  light."    How  strong  the  language  of  despair,  as  ex- 

Iressed  by  Milton  : — 

"  So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  fear, 
Farewell  remorse— all  good  to  me  is  lost ; 
Evil  be  thou  my  good.'- 


I    !' 
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(READING  LVIII.— FEBRUARY  27.) 


discuss'^d  iuH 


\mx  iit  its  Relation  U  i\t  "gxM^m  aiti)  \\t  Hicheb. 

I "  The  righteous  is  delivered  out  of  trouble,  and  the  wicked  cometh  in  his 
k"-P;OT.  xi.  8. 

Ll  men  have  their  troubles.     "  Man  is  born  to  trouble,  as 
s  sparks  fly  upwards."     But  while  the  good  and  the  bad 
jveboth  trouble,  their  relation  to  it  is  strikingly  diiferent, 
[indicated  in  this  proverb. 
the  righteous  are  GOING  OUT  OF  "  TROUBLE."—"  The 
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righteous  is  delivered  out  of  trouble."     The  righteous  havei 
their  troubles — troubles  arising  from  physical  infirmities 
mental  difficulties,  secular  anxieties,  moral  imperfections 
social  dishonesties,  falsehoods,  and   bereavements.     But 
the  glorious    fact    in    their    history   is,   they   are  beinJ 
"delivered  out"  of  these  troubles.      They  are  emerginJ 
out  of  darkness  into  light,  out  of  discord  into  harmonvf 
Partially  :  They  are  being  delivered  out  of  trouble  nm.i 
There   are  many  striking    instances    of   deliverance  [S 
record.    Abraham,  Noah,  Moses,  Mordecai,  Daniel.    Even] 
righteous  man  can  refer  to  troubles  from  which  he  has! 
been  delivered,  enemies  that  he  has  overcome,  diflficultiel 
that  he  has  surmounted,  storms  that  he  has  left  behind.) 
Completely.  They  will  be  delivered  out  of  all  trouble  at  deatlij 
With  the  last  breath  all  their  sorrows  depart  as  a  vision  o| 
the  night.     The  whole  of  the  mighty  load  is  left  on  thii 
side  of  the  Jordan.    John,   in   vision,  saw  the  righteouJ 
who  had  "  come  out  of  great  tribulation,"  clothed  in  whitj 
robes,  and  exulting  in  bliss. 

Take  heart,  ye  righteous  ones  ;  yet  a  little  while,  andalj 
your  storms  will  be  hushed — all  your  clouds  will  melt  in 
azure. 

The   wicked    are   going  into    trouble. — "  And  thJ 
wicked  cometh  in  his  stead."    They  are  in  trouble  now,bij 
they  are  going  deeper  into  it  every  step  they  take.    Thei) 
heavens  are  growing  darker,  and  the  clouds  more  head 
they  are  forging  thunder-bv'-^ts  and  nursing  storms, 
trouble  they  are  going   into   is   unmitigated.     They 
not  mixed  with  blessings,  which  lighten  their  pressjfl 
or  relieve  their  gloom.     The  trouble  they  are  going  into 
unending.     "  The  worm   dieth   not,   and   the  fire  is  n| 
quenched." 

Brother,  mark  the  difference  between  the  righteous  aii 
the  v/icked.  See  the  former  moving  on,  with  his  troublj 
receding  like  a  cloud  behind  him,  with  sunshine  breakij 
on  his  horizon :  see  the  wicked  advance  under  a  slj 
growing  more  and  more  dark  and  thunderous. 
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(READING  LIX.— FEBRUARY  s3.) 

"An  hjTJOcrite  with  his  mouth  destroycth  his  neighbour  :  but  through  know- 
re  shall  the  just  be  delivered." — Prov.  xi.  9. 

jE  hypocrite  is  one  who  feigns  to  be  what  he  is  not — one 

hose  life  is  a  lie.     Selfish,   he  wears   the   costume  of 

[levolence :  false,  he  speaks  the  language  of  sincerity 

Id  truth.      "  A  hypocrite,"   says   Bowes,   "  is  like  the 

Lnting  at  one  time  exhibited  in  London,  of  a  friar  habited 

jhis  canonicals.     View  the  painting  at  a  distance,  and 

1  would  think  the  friar  to  be  in  a  praying  attitude.     His 

nds  are  clasped  together  and  held  horizontally  to  his 

kst,  his  eyes  meekly  demised  like  those  of  the  publican 

the  gospel ;    and  the  good  man   seems  to  be  quite 

korbed  in  humble  adoration  and  devout  recollection. 

take  a  nearer  survey,  and  the  deception  vanishes. 

1  book  which  seemed  to  be  before  him  is  discovered  to 

la  punch-bowl,  into  which  the  wretch  is  all  the  while,  in 

aity,  only  squeezing  a  lemon."     How  lively  a  repre- 

(tation  of  a  hypocrite  !    Observe : 

iypocrisy   is  DESTRUCTIVE.  —  "A  hypocrite  with  his 

uth  destroyeth   his    neighbours."      By  his  deception 

has  often  destroyed  the  reptitationy  iYiepeacCy  and  the  soul 

his  neighbour.      Hypocrites  are  ravenous  wolves   in 

ep's  clothing.     Under  the  pretence  of  loyalty,  Haman 

kid  have  destroyed  a  whole  nation.     Hypocrisy  implies 

pernicious.    A  consciousness  of  wrongness  within  is 

[cause  of  all  hypocrisy.    The  corrupt  heart  dares  not 

itself  as  it  is.     Hence  it  puts  on  the  garb  of  good- 

\,  It  is  theatrical :  it  appears  to  be  what  it  really  is 

It  is  a  difficult  character  to  keep  up.     It  is  a  battle 

[nst  nature  and  reality.      "  If  the  devil  ever  laughs," 

Colton,  "it  must  be  at  hypocrites.     They   are  the 

Iftest  dupes  he  has.     They  serve  him  better  than  any 

p,  and  receive  no  wages ;  nay,  what  is  still  more 
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extraordinary,  they  submit  to  greater  mortifications  to  i 
to  hell  than  the  sincerest  Christian  to  go  to  heaven,  iwl 
crisy  employs  the  pernicious.  Misrepresentations  ani 
errors,  the  curse  of  the  world,  are  its  instruments.  A  falJ 
man  is  a  "  moral  murderer ;  his  mouth  the  lethal  weapoJ 
and  his  neighbour  the  victim."  He  is  an  assassin,  strikiuj 
down  reputations.     Observe : 

Knowledge  is  restorative. — "  But  through  knowledp 
shall  the    just  be  delivered."     Knowledge  is   here 
in   antithesis   with  hypocrisy,   and   they  are  essentialJ 
opposites.      Real    knowledge    enables    its    possessor  tj 
defeat  the  crafty  and  malicious  designs  of  the  deceive 
A  spiritually  enlightened  man  can  penetrate  the  maskj 
the  hypocrite  and  defeat  his  pretensions.     Divine  knoij 
ledge  is  the  restorative   power  of  the   world.    "Thisi 
life  eternal,  to  know  Thee  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesi 
Christ  whom  Thou  hast   sent."     It   scatters  the  cM 
of  ignorance  and   error,   and    raises    the    soul  to  \m 
freedom,  purity,  and  blessedness.    The  knowledge,  hoi 
ever,  to  deliver  and  redeem  must  be  practical. 

"  Only  add 
Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable  :  add  faith, 
Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance :  add  love, 
By  name  to  some  call'd  charity,  the  soul 
Of  all  the  rest.    Then  wilt  thou  not  be  loath 
To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  shalt  possess 
A  paradise  within  thcc  happier  far," — Milto;*, 
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MARCH. 


(READING  LX. -MARCH  i.) 


hit  |ublic  Caufirinta  in  i>cl«ti0w  to  gtaral  Cknrtcr. 

<Wiien  it  goeth  well  with  the  righteous,  the  city  rejoiceth  :  and  when  the 
licked  perish,  there  is  shouting.  By  the  blessing  of  the  upright  the  city  is 
laltcd   but  it  is  overthrown  by  the  mouth  of  the  wicked." — Prov.  xi.  10,  1 1. 

kOWN  deep  beneath  the  errors,  follies,  vanities  of  \\i% 

community,  there  is  a  conscience.    A  something  that 

bnceins  itself  not  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  propositions, 

the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  actions,   but  with 

nmutable  right ;  it  points  evermore  to  the  just,  as  the 

eedls  to  the  pole. 

The  words  lead  us  to  notice — 

[The  public  conscience  in  relation  to  the  righteous. — 
jwhen  it  goeth  well  with  the  righteous  the  city  rejoiceth." 
ublic  conscience  is  gratified  by  the  prosperity  of  the 
Fhteous.  The  moral  heart  of  the  city  exults  when  it  sees 
Itruly  good  man  prosper,  e^'en  though  his  doctrines  may 
ash  with  its  prejudices,  and  his  conduct  with  its  selfish 
iterests  and  gratifications.  So  did  the  people  of  old  in 
(lation  to  Mordecai  and  Hezekiah.  Public  conscience 
Wdcdgcs  the  usefulness  of  the  righteous.  "  By  the 
issings  of  the  upright  the  city  is  exalted."  All  history 
ows  the  truth  of  this.  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation." 
I  that  is  great  and  good  in  our  England  to-day  must  be 
cribed  to  righteous  principles.  These  principles,  scattered 
pad-cast  by  our  ancestors,  have  taken  root,  grown,  and 
Irked  off  the  superstition,  the  barbarism,  and  tho 
[anny  of  former  times.  Who  is  the  true  patriot 
real  benefactor  r  Not  the  man  of  brilliant  genius, 
iitoric  power,  or  skilful  finance,  but  the  righteous  man. 
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Righteous  men  are  the  salt  of  society,  preventing  it  fronj 
putrefaction  :  the  pillars  of  the  State,  preventing  king-domj 
crumbling  into  confusion.     Notice  also  : — 

Public  conscience  in  relation  to  the  wicked.  J 
"  When  the  wicked  perish  there  is  shouting."  //  rejouX 
in  their  rtcin.  There  is  shouting  when  they  fall.  M'henl 
the  oppressor  and  tyrant  fall,  the  public  shout.  *•'  So  let  a 
Thine  enemies  perish,  O  Lord,  but  let  them  that  love  Theebel 
as  the  sun  when  he  goeth  forth  in  his  might."  When  thef 
Pharaohs,  the  Nebuchadnezzars,  the  Herods,  the  AleJ 
anders,  the  Neros  fall,  the  people  may  well  rejoice,  /i 
proclaims  their  mischief.  "  The  city  is  overthrown  by  m 
mouth  of  the  wicked."  The  "mouth  of  the  wicked," i 
channel  of  impieties,  falsehoods,  impurities,  and  innumeraby 
pernicious  errors — has  caused  in  all  ages,  and  is  stil 
causing,  the  overthrow  of  States. 

Pope  has  well  described  the  kind  of  statesman  that  blessa 
nations : — 

"  Stateman,  yet  friend  to  truth !  of  soul  sincere, 
In  action  faithful  and  in  honour  clear  • 
Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  faithless  end, 
Wlio  gain'd  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend ; 
Ennobled  by  himself,  by  all  approved, 
Praised,  wept,  and  honour'd  by  the  race  he  loved." 


(READING  LXI.— MARCH  2.) 


Ci^j?cs  of  CIiitiiutiT  ill  Social  fife. 

"He  that  is  void  of  wisdom  dcfpi-cth  his  neighbour:  but  a  man  of  ma 
str.Ufling  holdeth  his  peace.  A  talebearer  revealeth  secrets :  but  he  that  isd 
faithful  spirit  ccnccalcth  the  matter." — Prov.  x.  12,  13. 

In  these  verses  there  are  four  distinct  types  of  charactej 
which  Solomon  observed  in  the  social  life  of  his  age.i 
they  are  to  be  found  now  in  every  social  grade  in  eva 
country  under  heaven. 
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The  insolent. — "  He  that  is  void  of  wisdom  dcspiseth 
bis  neighbour."     There  are  myn  destitute  of  all  true  re- 
pect  for  their  fellows.    Always  uncivil  and  rude.     They 
je  insolent    in    their    speech  and    their    bearing,    ever 
jucy,  and    abusive.      Such  were    those    in    the    multi- 
udethat  surrounded  the  cross,  who  "wagged"  their  heads 
V  Infinite  dignity.      The   remarks   of   Fielding   on   this 
[lass  are  to  the  point.     "  As  it  is  the  nature  of  a  kite  to 
levour  little  birds,  so  it  is  the  nature  of  some  minds  tc 
nsult  and  tyrannise  over  little  people.     This  being   the 
lieans  which  they  use  to  recompense  themselves  for  their 
jttreme  servility  and  condescension  to  their  superiors  ;  for 
othing   can  be   more  reasonable  than   that  slaves   and 
atterers  should  exact  the  same  taxes  on  all  below  them, 
Ihich  they  themselves  pay  to  all  above  them."     "  Such  a 
tan,"  says  Solomon,  "is  void  of  understanding."  He  does 
ot  know  himself,  he  does  not  know  the  respect  due  from 
jim  even  to  the  humblest  of  his  fellow  creatures.     Here  is 
The  RESPECTFUL. — "A  man  of  understanding  holdeth 
is  peace."     He  is  neither  precipitant  in  the  judgment  he 
Irms  ot  .  "^n,  nor  hasty  in  his  language.     He  listens,  re- 
pets,  weighs,  and  then  speaks  with  deference ;  he  is  the  true 
tntleman  of  society,  cautious,  prudent,  polite.  He  does  not 
lab  out  secrets  entrusted  to  his  confidence,  nor  break  forth 
Ito  language  of  indignation,  even  under  strong  provocation. 
[e  is  master    of   his    own  temper,   and  rules    his   own 
ngue.    He  acts  ever  under  the  impression  of  what  is  due 
bm  man  to  man.     He  is  uncringing  to  his  superiors,  and 
lurteous  to  those  below  him.     "As  the  sword  of  the  best 
npered  metal  is  most  flexible,  so  the  truly  generous  are 
Dst  pliant  and  courteous  in  their  behaviour  to  their  in- 
iors."    Here  is 

[he  TATTLER. — "The  talebearer  revealeth  secrets." 
talebearer  is  one  who  will  take  in  your  secrets,  and 
stens  to  his  neighbour  to  pour  them  into  his  greedy  ears. 
has  an  itching*  to  know  your  concerns,  and  no  sooner 
I  you  impart  '.hem,  than  he  itches  for  their  communication. 
Icre  is,  perhaps,  a  strong  propensity  in  all  to  reveal 
frets,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  man's 
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vanity.  When  a  man  breaks  a  secret  he  gratifies  his 
vanity  in  two  ways.  By  revealing  knowledge  which  the 
hearer  has  not,  and  by  showing  at  the  same  time  how  mucli 
he  is  trusted.  A  more  odious  and  mischievous  character 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  than  a  talebearer.  Sheridan  spoke  in 
his  day  of  a  set  of  "  malicious,  prating,  prudent  gossips,  both 
male  and  female,  who  murder  characters  to  kill  time ;  and 
will  rob  a  young  fellow  of  his  good  name  before  he  has 
years  to  know  the  value  of  it."  He  is  not  always  malicious 
in  spirit,  but  he  is  always  dangerous.  He  is  always  dis- 
turbing friendships,  starting  suspicions,  and  creating 
animosities.    Here  is 

The  TRUSTWORTHY. — "But  he  that  is  of  a  faithfiil 
spirit  concealeth  the  matter."  This  man  is  the  antithesis; 
to  the  talebearer.  He  is  a  dependable  friend ;  he  will  listen, 
to  your  secrets  as  things  too  sacred  for  speech.  You  caoi 
trust  him  with  your  life,  he  will  never  betray  you. 

Of  course  such  a  man  will  not  receive  a  secret  in  con 
fidence  which  endangers  the  interests,  rights,  and  lives  ol 
others  ;  the  man  who  would  offer  such  a  secret  to  him 
would  repel  with  indignation  or  hand  over  to  the  police^ 
But  secrets  that  involve  no  injustice  or  injury  to  others,  hi 
will  hold  as  sacred  as  his  life. 

"  His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate  ; 
His  tears  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart : 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud  as  hea\en  from  cartli." 

Shakesi'ease,  I 


(READING  Lxn.— :march  3.) 


jilrom  Hic  toanl  of  states. 

"Where  no  counsel  «,  the  people  fall :  but  in  the  multitude  of  counielli 
there  is  safety."— /'/w.  xi.  14. 

"  It  is  obvious  enough,"  says  an  able  expositor,  "thattiifj 
is  something  here  to  be  understood.    The  *  counsel' thj 
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Iceeps  the  people  from  ruin  must  be  wise  and  good :  and 

vhen  given,  it  must  be  taken  and  followed.    There  may  be 

[10  lack  of  counsel,  but  it  may  be  counsel  that  *  causeth  to 

trr  from  the  way  of  understanding-,'  and  both  ruler  and 

people  would  have  been  better  without  it.     But  the  case 

Supposed,  appears  to  be  that  of  a  self-willed,  self-sufficient, 

liead-strong  rule  ,  who  glories  in  his  power;  who  deter- 

[lines  to  wield  the  rod  of  that  power  in  his  own  way,  and 

jho  plays  the  hasty,  jealous,  resolute,  sensitive,  and  vin- 

jjictivc  tyrant ;  who  disdains  to  call  in  counsel,  or  who  does 

[only  for  the  pleasure  of  showing  his  superiority  to  it,  by 

etting  it  at  nought.     I  conceive  ths  phrase,  *  where  no 

ounsel  is '  to  be  intended  to  convey  not  a  little  of  the 

haracter  of  him,  by  whom  it  is  declined  or  disregarded. 

le  is  a  character  under  whose  rule  *  the  people  fall.'    We 

ave  an  example  of  such  a  character — foolish,  high-minded, 

lisolent — in  Solomon's  own  successor  Rehoboam." 

This  verse  implies  three  facts — 

I  The  people  require  a  government.  —  Human 
Dvernments  are  not  arbitrary  institutions.  They  spring 
om  the  instincts  and  necessities  of  society.  A  few  men 
every  age  are  made  to  rule.  They  are,  as  compared 
^ththe  multitude,  royal  in  capacity,  intelligence,  aspira- 
Dn,  power.  The  millions  are  made  to  obey.  They  are 
[inventive,  unaspiring,  cringing,  and  servile.  From  such 
Istate  of  things  government  must  flow.  The  tree  of  human 
prnment  is  a  Divine  seed,  which  Heaven  has  implanted 
[the  social  heart.  The  tree,  it  is  true,  is  often  hideous  in 
pect  and  pernicious  in  fruit.  This  is  the  fault  of  the 
and  the  soil,  not  of  the  seed,  its  origin  is  Divine. 
[The  verses,  moreover,  imply  that : — 

iThe    GOVERNMENT     REQUIRED     IS     THAT     OF     INTELLI- 

\'CE.  —  Not  force,  not  passion,  not  caprice,  not 
spotism,  but  "counsel."  The  common  will  must  be 
[aved  by  reason.  ]\Ien  are  not  to  be  governed  as  brutes, 
[force  or  violence,  but  by  enlightened  legislation.  Rulers 
buld  be  men  not  only  of  incorruptible  justice,  but  of  the 
jst  enlarged  information  and  practical  philosophy.     It  is; 

ad  thing  to  send  men  to  the  senate  house  as  England  now 
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sends  them.     In  our  ignorance  we  are  making  legislatoni 
of  joint-stock  jobbers,   reckless    speculators,   uncultured) 
manufacturers,  broken  down  journalists  and  brainless  Lords, [ 
Bancroft  has  well  described  the  true  statesman.    "Ilei; 
inviolably  constant  to  his  principle  of  virtue  and  religioi;, 
prudence.     His  ends  are  noble,  and  the  means  he  uiesl 
innocent.     He  hath  a  single  eye  on  the  public  good:anii| 
if  the  ship  of  the  state  miscarry,  he  had  rather  perish  in  the! 
wreck  than  preserve  himself  upon  the  plank  of  an  inglorioJ 
subterfuge.    His  worth  hath  led  him  to  the  helm.   TM 
rudder  he  uses  is    an   honest  and  vigorous  wisdom,  tlwl 
star  he  looks  to  for  direction  is  in  Heaven,  and  the  port! 
aims  at  is  the  joint  welfare  of  prince  and  people." 

Again,  the  verses  imply  that : — 

The   NECESSARY   INTELLIGENCE   MUST    BE   REACHED  B< 
CONSULTATION. — "  In  the   multitude   of  counsellors  tlier( 
is  safety."     The  wisest  men  must  meet,  compare  opinion 
weigh  suggestions,  and  thus,   by  the  honest  process 
inquiry,  travel  to  a  wise  conclusion ,  in  which  they  all  agref 
If  in  the  multitude  of  counsels,  the  safety  of  a  state  consist! 
our  country  ought  to  be  secure.     What  with  our  free  di^ 
cuosions  in  club,  in  senate,  in  hall,  and  in  journalism, nJ 
truly  have  a  multitude  of  counsellors.     What  we  wantj 
more  intelligence,  independency,  and  virtue  in  the  peoplj 
so  that  they  may  be  able  to  understand  what  a  statesniaf 
should  be,  and  may  send  no  one  to  Parliament  as  tliej 
representative,  who  has  not  the  noblest  attributes  of  man 


•'  A  pillar  of  state  :  deep  on  liis  front  engraven, 
Dclilicration  sat  and  public  care, 
And  princely  counsel  in  his  face  shone 
Majestic."  MiuuN. 


ft*.  The  suhjccts  of  the  t4th  and  I5lh  verses  have  already  Icon  di5CU5s«l,j 
vill  be  in  future  Kcadintfs. 
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gDIjC  ^ciicrott?  v^  %i  Slitgcnerotts. 

"The  merciful  man  doeth  good  to  his  o^vnsoul:  hvXhe  that  m  cruel  trou- 
Lthhis  own  flesh."— /V^i;.  xi.  17. 

|\Ve  learn — 
That  a  GENEROUS  disposition  is  a  BLESSING  to  its  pos- 

g55or. — "  A  merciful  man  doeth  good  to  his  own  soul." 
merciful  man  doeth  good  to  his  intellectual  faculties.  It 
a  psychological  fact  that  the  intellect  can  only  see 

Nearly,  move  freely,   and  progress  vigorously,   as    it  is 
Lirrounded  by  the  atmosphere  of  disinterested  affection. 

Selfishness  blinds,  cripples,  enervates  the  understanding. 

It  is  only  as  the  eye  is  single  with  disinterested  lo\-c,  that 
he  whole  intellectual  body  can  get  full  light.  In  truth  the 
liental  faculties  can  only  grow  to  strength  and  perfection 
ithe  soil  and  sunshine  of  the  benevolent  affections.  A 
[lerciful  man  doeth  good  to  his  moral  sentiments.  Conscience 
pproves  only  of  the  actions  that  spring  from  love.  And 
ur  faith  in  the  spiritual,  the  eternal,  the  Divine,  can  only 
he  and  thrive  under  the  influence  of  the  generous.  "  The 
pod  Samaritan,"  says  Arnot,  "who  bathed  the  wounds 
|id  provided  for  the  wants  of  a  plundered  Jew,  obtained  a 
eater  profit  on  the  transaction  than  the  sufferer  who  was 
^ved  by  his  benevolence." 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd, 
It  droppcth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
I'pon  the  place  beneath  j  it  is  twice  bicss'd  : 
It  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takci. 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown. 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
AVherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kin;;;*  : 
]jut  mercy  is  abavj  this  sceptred  sway, 
It  is  enthroned  ir  the  hearts  of  kings. 

It  is  an  attribute  of  (iod  Kim;ielf :  \ 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  Gud'li 
When  mercy  season's  justice.    Therefore, 
Though  justice  be  thy  pica,  consider  this,— 
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That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  sec  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 
And  that  same  juayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy." 

Shakespeare. 

We  learn  from  this  proverb  also : — 

That  an  ungenerous  disposition  '3  A  CURSE  to  it^i 
possessor. — "He  that  is  cruel  troubleth  his  own  flesh. 
Unmercifulness  of  temper  breeds  envy,  jealousy,  malice 
remorse,  fear,  suspicion,  pride,  and  all  the  fiends  that  I 
torment  the  soul.  The  selfish  man  is  his  own  curse,  he 
creates  his  own  devil,  and  hell.  God  has  so  constituted  the 
world  that  the  man  who  injures  another  injures  himself  the 
more.  The  malign  blow  he  deals  out  has  a  rebound  morel 
heavy  and  crushing  to  himself. 


(READING  I.XIV.— MARCH  5.) 


%\t  €bil  uuir  tbc  60o^. 

"  The  wicked  workcth  a  deceitful  work :  but  to  him  tliat  .sowctli  rlghtcousnsj 
shall  be  a  sure  reward.  They  that  are  of  a  froward  heart  are  abomination  totlel 
LoRii  :  but  such  as  utc  upright  in  their  way  are  his  delight.'"— /Vot-.  xi.  i8  to:a| 

Solomon's  classification  of  men  was  generally  moral.  Hel 
looked  at  them  through  the  glass  of  eternal  law,  and  thoyl 
separated  before  his  eye  into  two  great  divisions,  the  goodi 
and  the  evil.  These  he  characterises  by  very  varicdl 
epithets.  To  the  former  he  applies  such  terms  as  "  wise,] 
"  upright,"  "  righteous,"  "just ;"  and  to  the  latter,  "fools,' 
"  wicked,"  "  hypocrites,"  "  froward,"  "  unjust."  To  him  all| 
men  were  either  good  or  bad  in  a  moral  sense. 

His  words  before  us  exhibit  these  two  classes  in  four| 
aspects. 

As  they  appear  in  work. — They  both  work,  and  tliiy 
both  reap  the  results  of  their  work.     "  The  wicked  worketil 
a  deceitful  work."      The   good   "  servcth   righteousness,' 
The  evil  workcth  "  deceitfully."    Evil  deludes  thu  indi-l 
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[vidual  himself.     It  makes  his  very  life   a  fiction.     He 
Iwalks  in  "a    vain    show:'*    he    is    filled    with    illusory 
Ihopes.     "Thou  sayest  that  thou  art  rich   and  increased 
lin  goods,    needing    nothing."      Paul,   speaking  of  evil, 
Isavs,  "  it  deceived  me,  and  by  it  slew  me."      The  whole 
nental  fabric  in  which  the  soul  of  the  evil  man  lives,  how- 
ever large  in  dimensions,  magnificent  in  architecture,  and 
splendid  in  its  furniture,  is  founded  on  the  sand  of  fiction. 
It  deceives    others.     Evil    makes    man    a    deceiver.     It 
abricates  and  propagates  falsehood,  it  is  like  the   great 
ather  of  lies,  who  by  a  deceit,  tempted  the  mother  of  our 
fcce.    The  serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  "Ye  shall  not 
turely  die."    On  the  other  hand,  the  good  works  righteouslv. 
•  Soweth  righteousness."     Charged  with   righteous  prin- 
tiples,  he  sows  them  as  seed  in  the  social  circle  to  which 
le  belongs.     He  sows  them  not  merely  by  his  lips,  but  by 
jiis  life :  by  his  spirit  as  well  as  his  speech. 
The  words  before  us  present  good  and  evil. 
As  they   appear    in    retribution. — All    works,     the 
ad  as  well   u,s    the   good,  bring  results  to  the  worker. 
these  results  are  the  retribution  ;  they  are  God's  return 
br  labour.    The  righteous  reap  life.    "  To  him  that  soweth 
Igliteousness  shall  be  a  sure    reward."     Righteousness 
jndeth  to  life.     Life  of  the  highest  kind — spiritual^  and  of 
be  highest  degree — immortal  blessedness. 
The  wicked  reap  death.     "  He  that  pursueth  evil  pur- 
iieth  it  to  his  death."     What  is  this  death  ?    The  death  of 
:  usefulness,  nobility,  and  enjoyment.    "  Be  not  deceived ; 
liatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.    He  that 
bweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption.     He 
^at  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the  Spirit  reap  ever- 
sting  life."    Again  the  words  before  us  present  good  and 
il:- 

|As  they  appear  before  GoD. — "They  that  are  of  a 
pvard  heart  are  abomination  to  the  Lord;  but  such  as  are 
plight  in  their  way  are  his  delight."  God  observes  moral 
^tinctions.  This  is  implied.  "  His  eyes  run  to  and  fro, 
biding  the  evil  and  the  good."  God  is  affected  by 
pral  distinctions.    What  he  sees  he  feels.    He  looks  at 
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the  evil  with  disgust,  and  at  the  good  with  delight.    "  The 
righteous  Lord  loveth  righteousness." 

The  words  before  us  moreover  present  good  and  evil, 
As  they  appear  in    combination. — Men,   like   sheep,  I 
are  gregarious.     They  live  in  flocks.     In  the  text  their 
combination  is  supposed.     " Though  hand  join  in  hand." 
This  combination  is  natural.    The  wicked  in  these  verses 
are  supposed  to  be  in  danger,  and  nothing  is  more  natural 
than  for  men  to  crowd  together  in  common  peril.     Fear  as 
well  as  love  brings  men  together:  the  one  drives,  the  other 
draws.    A  divided  family  comes  together  under  a  common 
calamity ;  a  divided  church  under  a  common  danger,  anda 
divided  nation  runs  into  compactness  at  the  sight  of  a 
foreign  invader.    But  such  combination  is  useless.    "  Though 
hand  join  in  hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished." 
No  combination  of  men,  however  great  in  number,  vastini 
wisdom,   mighty  in   strength,  affluent  in   resources,  can 
prevent  punishment  from  befalling  the  wicked.    It  musti 
come.     The  moral  constitution  o^  the  soul,  the  justice  ofl 
the  universe,  and   the   almightiness  of   God,   render  alll 
human  efforts  to  avoid  it  futile.     "  Be  sure  your  sin  mllj 
find  you  out." 


(READING  LXV.  -MARCH  6.) 


^icbixCttfb  a»lithcbnc.s.s. 

"  As  a  jewel  o[  ;ji)UI  in  a  swine's  snout,  so  is  a  fair  woman  which  is  \vi(hoi 
discretion."— /Vcic'.  xi.  22. 

By  a  fair  woman,  Solomon  probably  nutans  a  woman fi 
personal  attractions,  either  natural  or  artificial ;  and  byl 
"discretion"  he  means  virtue,  or  moral  worth.  His  idea 
therefore  is,  that  the  external  attractions  of  a  woman  d.j 
void  of  mind-excellencie.s,  are  "as  a  jewel  of  gold  in  1 
swine's  snout." 
Here    is    a    very    incongruous    conjunction   in  om 
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Inerson. — Here  are  external  charms  and  moral  deformity 

limited.    Personal  beauty,  the  beauty  of  form  and  face,  is 

Inot  a  thing  to  be  despised,  but  to  be  admired.     It  is  an 

lexpression  of  the  divine  tastefulness  and  love.    God  created 

beauty ;  it  radiates  in  the  heavens,  it  adorns  the  earth,  it 

Isparkles  in  the  seas,  it  overflows  the  universe. 

Nor  should  we  despise   artistic  ornament.     But  when 

ersonal  attractions,  either  natural  or  artificial,  especially 

She  latter,  are  united  to  a  corrupt  character,  the  conjunction 

Is  as  incongruous  as  "jewels  of  gold  in  a  swine's  snout." 

\x  is  true  this  hideous  incongruity  is  not  generally  seen, 

lor  the  lack  of  true  spiritual  insight.    But  there  it  is,  and 

fwe  saw  things  as  they  really  are,  as  we  shall  one  day 

ee  them,  as  angels  and  God  see  th^m  now,  the  incongruity 

H'ould  be  most  manifest  and  distressing.    Again  : — 

Here  is  a  very  revolting  conjunction  in  one  person. 

-Incongruity  is  not  always  disgusting.     It  is  sometimes 

Ridiculous,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  forces  in  exciting  and 

ratifying  the  risibilities  of  our  nature.     But  this  incon- 

iiitv  is  disgusting  when  it  is  seen  in  the  light  of  healthy 

noK  rentiments.    As  the  jewel  in  the  swine's  snout  nakes 

he  swine  appear  more  thoroughly  the  swine,  so  personal 

Uaments  associated  with  moral  corruption  make,  by  way 

|)f  contrast,  the  character  appear  more  truly  revolting.     The 

Bason  why  this  incongruity  is  not  more  abhorrent  to  us  is, 

liat  we  do  not  see,  as  we  ought  to  see,  the  putrescent  cha- 

acter.    Our  eye  rests  upon  the  personal  attraction,  and 

eers  not  into  the  moral  heart.    We  are  taken  up  more 

rith  the  "jewel  "  on  the  body  than  with  the  "  swine  "  in 

lie  soul.    Furthermore, 

Here  is  a  very  common  conjunction  in  one  person. — ^This 
I  a  sadly  common  spectacle;  one  of  the  elements  united 
-namely,  corrupt  character — is  all  but  universal ;  and  the 
ther  element,  personal  attraction,  though  in  its  natural 
lirm  limited,  yet  in  its  artificial  form  is  extensive  and 
ipidly  extending.  The  desire  for  personal  decoration  has 
ecome  a  raging  passion,  and  creates  half  the  trade  of  the 
Md.  Wickedness  is  promoted  by  personal  ornament. 
3se  whom  heaven  has   blessed   with    natural   charms 
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are  exposed  to  far  greater  temptations  than  those  who  have 
but  little  of  the  comely.  Wickedness  is  fond  of  personal 
attractions.  It  is  perhaps  the  inspiring  genius  in  all  the 
costumal  fashions  of  the  world.  Vulgarity  always  likes 
finery — sin  is  always  fond  of  making  a  grand  appearance, 
Moral  swine  like  jewels. 

Reader,  do  not,  in  forming  your  fellowships,  be  carried  I 
away  with  one  side  of  life.  Do  not  follow  the  "  swine  "  for 
the  sake  of  the  "jewel."  If  God  has  blessed  you  with  tlie 
grace  of  personal  beauty,  try  to  get  the  higher  grace  of 
spiritual  goodness.  In  proportion,  I  trow,  to  the  beauty  of 
a  person's  mind  and  character,  will  be  the  disregard  for 
ornamental  costumes,  or  spangling  jewels.  Old  Fuller's 
words  are  so  true  and  quaint  that  they  are  worth  quotation  j 
here : — 

"He  that  is  proud  of  the  rustling  of  his  silks,  like  a  mad- 
man, laughs  at  the  rattling  of  his  fetters.  For,  indeedj 
clothes  ought  to  be  our  remembrancers  of  our  lost  innocence; 
besides,  why  should  any  brag  ofv^hat  is  but  borrowed;! 
Should  the  ostrich  snatch  oif  the  gallant's  feather,  the  beaver) 
his  hat,  the  goat  his  gloves,  the  sheep  his  suit,  the  silk{ 
worm  his  stockings,  and  neat  his  shoes  (to  strip  him  noj 
farther  than  modesty  will  give  leave),  he  would  be  left  inaj 
cold  condition." 

"  Dress,"  says  Cowper,  "  drains  our  cellars  dry,  and  keeps] 
our  larder  lean." 


(READING  LXVI—MARCII  7.) 


%\n  6cnci'0Uf{  nub  5Vbanrimi*J. 

"  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth  ;  ami  there  is  that  witlilioldtilj 
more  than  is  meet,  but  //  tendeth  to  poverty.  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  madcfa^ 
and  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself." — Prov.  xi.  24,  25. 

This  proverb  is  paradoxical  in  expression,  but  unquestionj 
ably  true  in  principle.  The  philosophy  of  the  human  mindj 
and  the  cxperionco  of  ages,  attest  its  truth.  Thereisadisi 
tribution  that  cnricheth  the  soul  of  the  distributor,  m 
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there  is  an  acquisition  that  impoverishes.  Thie  words  bring' 
under  our  notice  the  respective  operations,  the  reactive  in- 
fluence, and  the  social  estimate  of  the  generous  and  avari- 
cious in  human  nature.     • 

The  respective  operation  of  both  those  principles. — 

Xhe  one  '■^  scatter cth,"     It  is  like  the  hand   of  the   sower 

scattering  the  seeds  of  kindness  in  all  directions.    What- 

jever  is  suited  to  ameliorate  the  woes  and  to  bless  the 

lives  of  men,  whether  it  be  ideas,  wealth,  influence,  or  effort, 

it  willingly  gives.    Like  the  sun,  it  lives  and  shines  by  dis- 

[tributing  influences  to   bless.     The   other  ^*  7vithholdcth." 

The  avaricious  disposition  is  a  withholding  power,  keeping 

Iback  that  which  society  claims  and  wants.    What  is  the 

[hoarding  of  wealth  but  the  keeping  back  of  that  which  the 

Ipoverty  and  sufferings  of  humanity  require.    The  with- 

liiolding  of  the  avaricious  in  England,  explains  much  of  that 

Ipauperism  and  distress  which,  unless  speedily  checked  and 

[overcome,  will  ruin  our  country.     Avarice  is  an  anomaly  in 

llhe  universe ;  all  else  gives  out  what  it  receives,  but  as  a 

nonster  this  clutches  and  retains.       "^^ad  covetous  men,  as 

be  fable  goes  of  Briareus,  each  of  them  one  hundred  hands, 

hey  would  all  of  them  be  employed  in  grasping  and  gather- 

n^,  and  hardly  one  of  them  in  giving  and  laying  out,  but 

^11  in  receiving,  and  none  of  them  in  restoring.    A  thing  in 

Itself  so  monstrous,  that  nothing  in  nature  besides  is  like 

i,  except  it  be  death  and  the  grave,  the  only  things  we  know 

\{  which  are  always  carrying  off  the  spoils  of  the  world, 

tnd  never  making  restitution.     For  otherwise  all  the  parts 

^f  the  universe,  as  they  borrow  of  one  another,  so  they  still 

ay  what  they  borrow,  and  that  by  so  just  and  well  balanced 

equality  that  their  payments  always  keep  pace  with 

heir  receipts."     Again,  in  rejation  to  the  avaricious  and 

enerous,  the  verses  lead  us  to  notice : — 

The  reactive  influence  of  both. — Every  effort  has 

i reaction.    Action  and  reaction  are  the  law  of  the  uni- 

prse,  material  and  spiritual.     The  scattering  "  increascth." 

be  liberal  soul  "  gets  fat."     Not  unfrequently  does  libc- 

[lity  bring  temporal  wealth.      There   arc   many    signal 

stances  of  this  in  the  history  of  generous  men ;  it  is  inva- 
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riably  so  in  spiritual  life.  It  always  brings  wealth  of  soul. 
Every  generous  act  enricheth  our  spiritual  being.  "  Give 
and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you,  good  measure,  pressed  down 
running  over,  and  shaken  together."  The  withholding 
^^  tendeth  to  poverty."  Avarice  not  unfrequontly  leads  to 
temporal  pauperism,  always  to  moral.  The  man  who  re- 
ceives all  and  gives  nothing,  sinks  lower  and  lower  into  the 
depths  of  spiritual  destitution.  The  soul  of  the  miser  always 
runs  into  a  miserable  grub.  Strongly  does  Paul  show  the 
tn\th  of  this  —  "He  which  soweth  sparingly  shall  reap 
;;iso  sparingly  ;  and  he  which  soweth  bountifully  shall  reap 

ISO  b.  untifully."    Moreover,  in  relation  to  the  avaricious 
and  the  :>  .nerous  the  verses  teach  : — 

The  social  estimate  of  both. — "  He  that  withholdeth  I 
corn,  the  people  shall  curse  him  ;  but  blessing  shall  be 
upon  the  head  of  him  that  selleth  it."     The  people  M\\ 
curse  the  avaricious.     Who  knows  the  imprecations  that 
fall  every  day  on   the  head  of  grasping  greed  ?    "The 
cries  of  them  which   have  reaped   are  entered  into  the 
ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth."     The  people  shall  bless  tk\ 
generous.    Hear  Job's  experience,  "The  blessing  of  him 
that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me  :  and  I  caused  the 
widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy.     Unto  me  men  gave  earl 
and  waited,  and  kept  silence  at  my  counsel.     After  my[ 
words  they  spoke  not  again,  and  my  speech  dropped  upon  I 
them." 

"  The  truly  generous  is  the  truly  wise  ; 
And  he  who  loves  not  others  lives  unblcst." 


(READING  LXVIL— MARCH  8.) 


"  He  that  diligently  seeketh  good  procureth  favour :  but  he  that  seekethii*| 
chief,  it  shall  come  unto  him.     He  that  trusteth  in  his  riches  shall  fall:  buttlii 
righteous  shall  flourish  as  a  branch." — Prov.  xi.  2",  28. 

Here  we  have  man  in  two  attitudes,  pursuing  and  restinjj 
He  is  in  quest  of  something,  "  for  man  never  is,  but  alwaji 
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)  be  blest:' 
las  attained 


and  then  he  is  trusting  in  something  that  he 
Here  we  have  : — 
)IAN  SEEKING. — All  men  pursue  one  of  two  opposite 
oral  objects — good  or  evil.  The  text  speaks  of  both. 
me  are  in  pursuit  of  good.  "  He  that  diligent'y  seeketh 
0(1."  There  are  those  who  are  industrious  in  the  search 
d  service  of  goodness,  and  that  both  for  themselves  and 
ietv.  But  some  are  in  pursuit  of  evil.  "  lie  that  seeketh 
schief."  There  are  those  who  are  as  industrious  in 
inn-  evil,  as  others  in  doing  good  ;  they  are  always  in 

ischief. 

The  destiny  of  these,  the  text  suggests,  is  widely  different. 

^ionc procurctJi  favour: — favour  with  conscience,  society, 

id  God,  and  The  other  disfavour.  "  It  shall  come  unto  h*  n." 

lat  is,  mischief  shall  come  unto  him.     He  shall  have    -hi' 

desen'es.     The  disapprobation  of  his  own  con?  'enc3 

;he  denunciation    of    society — the   frown    of  Heaven. 

ehold,  he  travaileth  with  iniquity,  and  hath  conce '  ved 

chief,  and  brought  forth  falsehood.    1  le  made  a  Dit,  and 

ged  it,  and  is  fallen  into  the  ditch  which  he  mat  -.     His 

chief  shall  return  upon  his  own  head,  and  his  violent 

ling  shall  come  down  upon  his  own  pate."    Here  we  have 

ilAXTRUSTlNCi. — "He  that  trusteth  in   his  riches  shall 

"   This  is  a  common  tendcMic)-.      Men  are  everj^where 

ting  in  th(Mr  wealth  for  happiness  and  honour.     Like 

fool  in  the  Gospel,  they  say,  "  Soul,  thou  hast  much 

s  laid  up  for  many  years."     Wealth  as  an  object  of 

t  is  not  only  spiritually  unsatisfactory  but  necessarily 

mcctit.    Man's  wealth  cannot  stay  long  with  him,  his 

ection  with  it  is  very  brief,  and  very  uncertain,  too ; 

may  part  at  any  moment.     He,  therefore,  who  trusteth 

swealth  shall  "  fall."     Whence  f     From  all  his  hopes 

mundane  pleasures.      Whither^    To  disappointment 

despair.     When  J    Whenever  moral  conviction  seizes 

soul,  whether  before  or  after  death.     Why  ?    Because 

th  was  never  a  fit  foundation   for  the  soul  to  trust 

"  Lo,   this    is   the    man    that    made   not    God    his 

r^th;  but  trusted  in  the  abundance  of  his  richcG,  and 

gthcncd   himself   in   his  wickedness,"      "The  firbt 
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of  all  English  games,"  says  Ruskin,  "  is  making  moncv 
That  is  an  all-absorbing  game  :  and  we  knock  each  othq 
down  oftener  in  playing  at  that  than  at  football,  or  ani 
other  roughest  sport ;  and  it  is  absolutely  without  purpo^ 
No  one  who  engages  heartily  in  the  game  ever  knos 
why.     Ask  a  great  money-maker  what  he  wants  to  do  wit 
his   money — he  never  knows.     lie  doesn't  make  ittoi 
anything  with  it.     He  gets  it  only  that  he  may  jret  i 
*What  will  you  make  of  what  you  have  got?'  you  a^l 
*  Well,  I'll  get  more,'  he  says.     Just  as  at  cricket  you  li 
more  runs.     There  is  no  use  in  the  runs,  but  to  get  moj 
of  them  than  other  people  is  the  game.     So  all  that  jrrej 
foul  city  of  London   there,   rattling,    growling,    smokiri 
stinking — a  ghastly  heap  of  fermented  brickwork,  pouriil 
out  poison  at  every  pore.     You  fancy  it  is  a  city  of  woij 
Not  a  street  of  it.     It  is  a  great  city  at  play,  very  na 
play,  and  very  hard  play,  but  still  play.     It  is  only  Lon 
Cricket  Ground  without  the  turf:    a  huge  billiard  talj 
without  the  cloth,  and  with  pockets  as  deep  as  the 
tomless  pit ;  but  mainly  a  billiard  table  after  all." 


(READING  LXVIII.— MARCH  9.) 


"  He  that  troublcth  his  own  liuusc  bhall  inhent  the  wind  :  and  the  fnoli 
he  servant  to  the  wise." — Prov.  xi.  29. 

"  Home,"  says  F.  W.  Robertson,  "  is  the  one  place  inj 
this  world  where  hearts  are  sure  of  each  other.  It  is  [ 
place  of  confidence.  It  is  the  place  where  we  tear  off  ij 
mask  of  guarded  and  suspicious  coldness,  which  the  \vj 
forces  us  to  wear  in  self-defence,  and  where  we  pour  out! 
unreserved  communications  of  full  and  confiding  hei 
It  is  the  spot  where  expressions  of  tenderness  gush 
without  any  sensation  of  awkwardness,  and  withou:  1 
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fear  of  ridicule."  It  is  a  Divine  institution,  the  best  of 
human  kingdoms,  the  type  of  heaven.  The  proverb  implies 
i  three  things  concerning  family  life  : 

That  PKACK  should  be  the  grand  aim  of  all  its  members. 
j— It  is  here  implied  that  to  trouble  the  house  is 
an  evil.  And  so  it  is.  Each  member  should  studiously 
endeavour  to  maintain  an  unbroken  harmony  in  the  family 
[fphere.  Every  look,  expression,  thought,  word,  calculated 
|to  disturb  should  be  carefully  eschewed.  Whatever  storms 
[rage  without,  there  should  be  serenity  within  the  household 
Idoor. 

It  is  implied — 

That  there  are  some  members  WHO  BREAK  the  peace 
cf  their  domestic  circle. — There  are  some  who  "  trouble  " 
kheir  own  house.  Who  are  they  ?  The  illnatured,  impul- 
sive, false,  selfish.  These  are  domestic  troublers.  Me 
irho  breeds  feuds  in  families  creates  wars  in  man's  earthly 
lieaven.     The  homes  of  England   are  the  glory    of  our 

ountry,  the  dearer,  sweeter  spots  than  all  the  rest. 

••  The  litalcly  homes  of  England, 
How  beautiful  thev  stanil, 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  trees. 

O'er  all  the  pleasant  land  ; 
The  free  fair  homes  of  England, 

Long,  long  in  hut  and  hall. 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  rear'd 
To  guard  each  hallow'd  wall !  " 

Mrs.  Heman'S, 

Jut,  alas !  how  often  the  peace  of  English  homes  is  broken, 
intemperate  husband,  an  irascible  wife,  a  reckless  son, 
lake  scenes  that  should  be  the  abode  of  harmony  and  lovo 
lose  of  discord  and  anger. 

lit  is  implied — 

[That  those  who  break  the  peace  of  their  domestic  circle 

i FOOLS. — "He  that  troubleth  his  own  house  shall  inherit 

wind :  and  the  fool  shall  be  servant  to  the   wise   of 

art."    Two  things  show  their  folly.     They  get  no  good 

li/.   "They  inherit   the  wind."    What   if  they  gratify 

a    moment    their    vanity,    their    sclfishr»css,     ti.oir 
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pride,  their  passion  by  it  r  Their  gratification  is  but 
wind.  There  is  nothing-  substantial  or  lasting  in  it.  The 
"wind"  they  "inherit,"  too,  is  a  blasting  typhoon, 
They  get  degradation  by  it.  "The  fool  shall  be  servant  to  I 
the  wise  of  heart."  The  habitual  disturber  of  the  familv 
circle  soon,  by  his  folly,  sinks  into  a  base  servitude.  The 
loving  and  the  peaceful,  by  the  wisdom  of  their  conduct,! 
rule  him  with  a  dignified  despotism,  and  this  fills  himj 
with  the  mortification  of  vassalage. 


(READING  LXIX.-MARCH  lo.) 


V^t  gifc  0f  tjrc  600ir. 

'•  The  fruit  of  the  righteous  is  a  tree  of  life;  and  he  that  winneth  souls i 
wise.    Behold,  the  righteous  shall  be  recompensed  in  the  earth  :  much  moretij 
wicked  and  the  sinner." — Prov.  xi.  30,  31. 

These  verses  suggest  three  things  in  relation  to  the  lifei 
the  good  on  earth  : — 

Thk  jxvoluntary  tntluenxe  of  a  good  man's 
— "The  fruit  of  the  righteous  is  a  good  man's  li 
The  "//v///"  of  a  life  is  the  in\c)luntary  and  rocfular  m 
pression  of  what  the  man  is  in  heart  and  st)ul.  All  m\m 
are  not  the //-«/'/ of  life,  inasmuch  as  man  in  the  exercis 
of  his  freedom,  and  indeed  even  by  accident,  perfor 
actions  that,  instead  of  fully  expressing,  misrepresent  hi 
life.  Hence  says  Christ,  "By  their  fruit,"  not  by  thej 
action,  "  ye  shall  know  them."  The  regular  flow  of  a  man] 
general  activity  is  iYve  fruity  and  this,  in  the  case  of  ago 
man,  is  a  "tree  of  life."  It  is  so  for  three  reasons.  It  e:j 
presses  real  life ;  communicates  real  life ;  nourishes  re^ 
life.     Again  the  verses  suggest : — 

Tm<:  HIGHEST  purpose  of  a  good    man's  life— "1 
that   winneth  souls  is  wise."     This  implies  that  souls  aj 
lost,  and  so  they  are  lost  to  truth,  love,  usefulness,  ai 
God.    It  implies  that  souls  may  be  saved,  and  so  theynuj 
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Ichrist  came  to  save  them.   Millions  have  been  restored.  The 

Ifiospel  dispensation  continues  for  the  purpose.     It  implies, 

Imoreover,  that   souls   may  be  saved  by  man.    This  is  a 

Llorious  fact.     Men  have  saved,  and  are  still  saving,  their 

Ifellow  men.    And  then  it  is  asserted  that  the  man  who 

ijucceeds  in  saving  souls  is  "  wise."     And  so  he  is  in  the 

jtublimest  sense.     Once  more  the  verses  suggest : — 

The  inevitable  retribution  of  a  good  man's  life. 

-"Behold  the  righteous  shall  be    recompensed   in  the 

Itarth."    The  recompense  here  is  supposed  to  refer  rather 

the  suffering  he  experiences,  in   consequence   of  his 

emaining  imperfections,  than  to  the  blessings  he  enjoys  as 

I  reward  for  the  good  that  is  in  him.    The  sins  of  good 

pen  are  punished  on  this  earth,  and  Solomon  uses  the 

^ct  as  an  argument  for  the  certainty  of  the  greater  suffer- 

hgs  that  must  be  endured  by  the  wicked.   "  Much  more  the 

licked  and  the  sinner."    The  argument  is  d  fortiori x  if  God 

lisits  the  sins  of  His  people  here  with  chastisen    nt,  much 

tore  will  He  visit  the  sins  of  the  wicked.     "  For  the  time 

I  come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  God  : 

lid  if  it  first  begin  at  us,  what  shall  be  the  end  of  them 

\ix  obey  not  the  gospel  of  God  ?    And  if  the  righteous 

jtarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner 

bpear  r 


(READING  LXX.— MARCH  11.) 


"Whoso  loveth  instruction  loveth  knowledge  ;  but  he  that  hateth  reproof  ij 
ish.  A  good  fnan  obtaineth  favour  of  the  Lord  :  but  a  man  of  wicked  de- 
sn-ill  he  conden.  1.  A  man  shall  not  be  established  by  wickedness :  but  the 
fofthe  righteous  hiiall  not  be  moved." — Prov.  xii.  i  to  3. 

righteous  and  the  wicked  are  here  presented  in  three 
ects. 

|n  relation  to  intelligence. — The  good  lo^iies  intclli- 
w.  "Whoso  loveth  instruction,  loveth  knowledge." 
Nly  good  man  is  a  truth  seeker.    Tlie  constant  cry  of 
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his  soul  is  for  more  light.  "  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found, 
nnd  where  is  the  place  of  understanding  r"  The  evil  hal, 
inlellii^ciicc.  ^^\\<^  that  hateth  reproof  is  brutish."  %.. 
proof  is  a  form  of  knowledge.  Jt  shows  to  a  sinner, 
in  the  light  of  great  principles,  either  the  imprudenco  or 
immorality,  or  both,  of  his  conduct.  He  hates  this,  and 
is  thus  "  brutish."  He  who  does  not  desire  to  have  hi^ 
faults  exposed  to  him  in  the  light  of  law  and  love  is  irra- 
tional. "  I  have  surely  heard  Kphraim  bemoaning  hiniseli 
thus:  Thou  hast  chastised  me,  and  1  was  chastised,  as  a 
bullock  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke." 

The  righteous  and  the  wicked  are  here  presented: 
In   relation   to   di\i\e     triiatmicxt. — The  ^ood  scaim 
the  favour  of  God.     "  A  good  man  obtaineth  favour  of  the 
Lord."     Heaven  smiles  upon  the  righteous.    "Thou,  Lonl, 
wilt  bless  the  righteous  ;  with  favour  wilt  thou  comjja^ 
him  as  with  a  shield."     To  obtain  the  favour  of  Ciod  is  tk 
highest  object  of  life.  "Wherefore  we  labour,  that,  whether 
present  or  absent,  we  may  be  accepted,  of  Him."     The  rii 
it/cnrs  his  condeiunation.     "  .V  man  of  wicked  devices  will 
he  condemn."     The  frown  of  eternal  justice  shadows  the  i 
path  of  the  wicked.     "He  that  believeth  not  is  condemnoil | 
already." 

The  righteous  and  the  wicked  are  here  presented  : 
In  relation  to  THEIR  STANDING, — The  evil  have  no  sLi- 
hility.  "  A  man  shall  not  be  established  by  wickedness,' 
How  insecure  are  the  wicked!  They  are  in  "slippervl 
places."  They  live  in  a  house  whose  foundation  is  sand, 
The  good  arc  fir  nil y  established.  "  The  root  of  the  righteous 
shall  not  be  moved."  "  (xod  is  our  refuge  and  strength, 
a  v.ery  presc-nt  help  in  time  of  trouble."  The  righteous  are 
like  the  monarch  of  the  forest,  whose  roots  strike  wide  and 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  earth,  and  stands  secure  amidst 
storms  that  wreck  the  fleets  of  nations  and  level  cities  ial 
the  dust-. 
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(READING  LXXI.— MARCH  12.) 


Z\t  ©uetn  0f  the  ioiwrbolir. 

«  A  virtuous  woman  is  a  crown  to  her  husband." — Prw.  xii.  4. 

Few  men  understood  more  of  woman  than  Solomon.  He 
1  knew  her  frailties  and  her  virtues.  His  writings  abound 
with  many  sage  remarks  upon  the  female  character.  Here 
he  speaks  of  a  "  virtuous  woman,"  and  a  virtuous  woman 
is  a  true  woman,  chaste,  prudent,  modest,  loving,  faithful, 
patient  in  suffering,  and  brave  in  duty,  keeping  within  the 
orbit  of  her  sex,  and  lighting  it  with  all  the  graces  of 
womanhood.  Such  a  woman,  Solomon  says,  is  "a  crown 
[to  her  husband."     This  language  implies  two  things. 

That  she  exercises  A  control  over  him. — A  "  crown  " 
[  is  the  insignia  of  r/z/t'.  A  virtuous  woman  rules,  not  by 
intention,  or  arrangement,  or  legislative  command,  but 
by  the  power  of  her  love,  and  the  graces  of  her  life. 
IWoman  has  more  force  in  her  looks  than  man  has  in  his 
laws,  more  force  in  her  tears  than  man  has  in  his  argu- 
ments. A  virtuous  woman  is  really  queen  of  the  world. 
Beauty,  tenderness,  love,  purity,  are  the  imperial  forces  of 

fe,  and  these  woman  wields. 

"  She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools, 
Or,  if  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules  ; 
Charms  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
Yet  has  her  humour  most  when  she  obeys." — Ben  Jonson. 

The  proverb  moreover  implies  : — 

That  she  confers  a  dignity  upon  him. — A  "crown"  is 

la  sign  of  dignity.     She  dignifies   her   husband,   as   well 

las  rules  him.     Her  excellence  justifies  his  choice.  In  her 

character  and  deportment    all    see    his    wisdom,    taste, 

and  judgment  in  making  her  his  bride.     Her  management 

lenriches  his  exchequer.     By  her  industry  and  economy  the 

Iproduce  of  his  labour  is  carefully  guarded,  and  often  in- 

jcreased.    Her  infiuence  exalts  his  character.     Her  gentle 

spirit  and  manners  smooth  the  roughness  of  his  character, 

refine  his  tastes,  elevate  his  aims,  and  round  the  angles  of 

his  dailv  life. 
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flic  Jlimbtroiis  nnb  tbt  cic'lithfir. 

«' The  thoughts  of  the  rit;htcoii.s  are  rij,'hl :  but  the  couiinlIi  of  thewiihii 
are  deceit,    'llic  words  of  the  wicked  are  to  He  in  wail  for  blood  :  but  thi'  luui 
of  the  upright  shall  deliver  theui.     'J'lio  wicked  are  overthrown,  and  are  iiui   j,^ 
the  house  of  the  righteous  shall  stand.     A  man  shall  be  lomniendcd  accordin.. 
his  wi-idom  :  but  he  that  is  of  a  jwrversc  heart  shall  be  despiscil."— /'^o;..  \i 
5  to  8. 

In  these  ver.ses  Solomon  jfixcs  us  a  further  description  ot 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  the}'  are  here  presented 
in  their  thoujjhts,  speech,  standintjf  and  reputation.  Thn 
are  represented 

In  their  TilorCfHTS. — Thoughts  are  the  most  wonder- 
ful things  in  connection  with  human  life.  They  are  the 
factors  of  character,  and  the  primal  forces  of  history.  Bv 
thought  man  builds  up  his  own  world,  and  it  is  ever  to  him 
the  realest  world.  Now  the  thoughts  of  the  righteous  and 
wicked  are  here  brought  into  contrast.  "  The  ihouglits  oi 
the  righteous  are  n'i(/iL"  The  righteous  man  is  a  man 
right  in  heart,  and  consequently  right  in  all.  The  heart  is 
the  spring  ol*  the  intellect — the  helmsman  of  the  brain, 
♦'As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he."  The  thouijfhtsj 
of  the  wicked  ar v.  false.  "  The  counsels  of  the  wicked  arc 
deceit."  All  the  thoughts  of  a  wicked  man  rcferrinjj  tu 
happiness,  greatness,  duty,  life,  (rod,  ar(»  false.  1  hi  lives 
in  a  wurld  of  illusions,  lie  walketh  in  a  vain  show.  I!(| 
is  a  creature  of  fiction.  Again  the  two  characters  arc 
represented 

In   their  si'iiKCll. — .Speech  is  the  instrument  by  Nvhiil 
thought     does    its    work    in     society.       Words     are    Ihi 
incarnations,   vehicles,   and  weajjons.      The  words  ot  tlir 
wicked   an*   i/iischicvoiis,      "  1  lu-y  lie   in    wait  for  blood,' 
Malice  is  the  inspirati(»n  of  th«'  wicked  man,  and  he  uses] 
words  as  swords  to  wound  the  heart  and  th^stroy  the  repu- 
tation of  otln^rs.     "  TIk'  wicked  plotti'th  against  the  just,  I 
The  words  of  the    ightcious  are  bcuejiccut.      "The  mouth  of  I 
the  upright  shall  deliver  them."     The  good  desires  j^foodj 
and  the  words  arc  not  to  injure  but  to  blfss,  net  to  (bstn')' 
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but  to  save.  To  save  reputations  from  calumny,  under- 
standinyfs  from  error,  hearts  from  p(jllutii)n,  souls  from 
perdition.     'Jliese  eharactors  are  here  .ufiven — 

In  thoir  srANUiNMi. — "  Tlui  wicked  are  overthrown 
ami  are  not,  but  the  house  t)f  the  rii^hteous  shall  stand." 

Ihe  wicked  are  insecure.  'J'hey  are  to  be  overthrown. 
flioir  hopes,  purposes,  possessions,  pleasures,  are  all 
daomed.  "  1  have  seen  the  wicked  in  j^reat  power,  spread- 
inij  himself  like  a  j^Tcen  bay  tree.  Yet  he  passcnl  away,  and 
lo,  he  was  not."  These  men  build  their  houses  on  the  sand, 
I  ihcv  titter  and  must  fall.  The  rig^hteous  are  safe.  "The 
kouso  of  the  ripfhteous  shall  stand."  They  are  established 
[on  the  Rock  of  Ai^es.     "  1  lim  that  overcometh  will  I  make 

a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  (rod,  and  he  shall  pfo  no  more 
luut. '    Moreover,  these  characters  are  here  presented — 

In  their  RKPrXAllON.  — "  A  man  shall  be  com-' 
inionded  accordinj^  to  his  wisdom :  but  he  that  is  of  a 
Ipcrvorse  heart  shall  be  despised."  The  pfood  commands 
Ithe  respect  of  society.  The  consciences  of  the  worst  men 
lare  bound   to   reverence   the    ri,L!fht.      Pharaoh   honoured 

Joseph,  Nebuchadnezzar  Daniel.  liut  the?  wicked  man 
[awakes  the  couteinpt  of  society.     "  He  that  is  of  a  perverse 

heart  shall  be  despisjd."     Servility   and  hypocrisy   may 

bow  the  knee  and  uncover  the  head  before  him  when  in 

affluence  and  power,  albeit  deep  is  the  contempt  for  him 
I  the  social  heart. 
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goiuffitit  illoDcfity  ani)  Sbplaii. 

'Hethat  it  despised,  ami  hatli  .1  servant,  is  better  thai)  ho  tliat  honourcth 
n>clf,  and  latkotli  bread."— i'/w.  xii.  9. 

fANiTY,  or  love  of  display,  is  one  of  the  most  contemptible 
nd  pernicious  passions  that  can  ta!;e  possession  of  the 
iiman  mind.     Its  roots  are  in  self-ignorance— its  fruits  arc 
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affectation  and  ialsehoocl.  Van-':'  is  a  kind  of  mental 
intoxication,  in  which  the  pauper  li-.!!  .ias  himself  a  princt 
and  exhibits  himself  in  aspects  c3:  igu.stlnjt/'  to  all  observers. 
The  proverb  refers  to  this  in  families,  and  '.vh^-n  ii;  takes  pos- 
session  of  households  it  often  destroys  domestic  comforts. 

The  words  lead  us  to  three  remarks  : — 

That  thfrk  are  do.mkstk:  comforts  avitjioui 
DISPLAY. — "]Ie  that  is  despised  and  hath  a  servant."  It 
follows,  then,  that  he  who  is  '' <l(Spisrd" — that  makes  him- 
self of  no  reputation — maintains  a  humble  deportment— 
may  have  a  '•^servant."  What  cares  he  for  appearances ^ 
His  neig  ;bours  may  ^^ despise"  him,  because  of  his  humble 
bearinj^,  still  he  has  comforts  in  his  family.  Instead  of 
wasting  the  produce  of  his  labour  upon  gilt  and  garniture 
he  economically  lays  it  out  to  promote  the  comforts  of  lii> 
home.  In  many  an  unpretending  cottage  there  is  more 
real  domestic  enjoyment  than  can  be  found  in  the  most 
imposing  mansions. 

The  second  remark  suggested  is  this  - — 

TlIIiRE    IS    DOMKS'ITC     DISPLAY    WITHOL'T    COMFORTS.- 

"  He  that  honoureth  himself,  and  laoketh  bread."  Thero 
are  in  this  age  of  empty  show  increasing  multitudes  of 
parents  who  sacrifice  the  right  culture  of  their  children, 
and  the  substantial  comforts  of  a  home,  for  appearance,, 
They  all  but  starve  their  domestics  to  feed  their  vanity, 
Thev  must  be  grand ^  though  they  lack  bread.  Their  half- 
starved  frames  \n\i>l  have  gorgeous  mantles.  This  love  of) 
appearance,  this  desire  for  show,  is,  I  trow,  making  sadj 
ha\  ()C  with  the  homers  ot  old  England. 

And  the  other  remark  is  this  : — 

TH1-:    CONDITION    OF    YWV.    FORMER    IS    PREB'ERABLE  TOl 

THAT  OF  THE  LATTER. — It  is  '' bcttcri'   says  the  text,  tol 
have  comforts  without  show,  than  show  without  comforts! 
''■  Better y    It  is  more  rational.     How  absurd  to  sacriiicel 
the  comforts  of  life  to  outward  show  !     Who  cares  for  you 
display  r     None  who  care  for  you  ;  but  only  those  whoj 
would  despise  you  were  you   stripped  of  your  costumeJ 
••  Better."     Why  r     It  is  more  moral.     It  is   immoral  toj 
m.ike  outward  grandeur  the  grand  aim.    Immoral,  bpcau«! 
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jpl  .,.;:• ,  i-"e  inspiring  motive,  is  a  devilish  passion.  It  is  a 
'^cnme  to  study  the  wardrobe  more  than  yoursf^lf.  '  Bettor." 
IW'hyr  It  is  more  safis/yuii^.  \\  is  the  nature  of  vanliy 
Lat  it  cannot  be  Srvtjstied,  No  amount  of  jewellery  or 
ailoring  can  satisfy  it. 

"  What  so  foolish  as  the  chase  of  fame, 
J  low  vain  the  pri/e  !  how  impotent  our  aim  ! 
For  what  arc  men  who  grasp  at  praise  subUme, 
But  bubbles  on  the  rapid  stream  of  time, 
That  rise  and  fall,  that  swell  and  arc  no  more, 
Bom  and  forgot,  ten  thousand  in  an  hour." 

YofNO. 
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(READING  EXXTV.  -MAKCIi  15.) 


^^hr  J^rratmrut  of  eA«i«val'i. 

"A  righteous  tnan  regardcth  the  life  of  his  beast ;  but  the  lender  mercies  o 
[wicked  rt«  cruel." — /Vw.  xii.  10. 

HE  world  of  irrational  animals  is  a  wonderful  world.     Its 
story,  which  is  only  begun  to  be  written,  is  amongst  the 
Br\els  of  modern  literature.     The  Bible  not  only  com- 
ands  us  to  study  this  world,  and  sends  us  to  the  boasts  of 
stield  for  instruction,  but  it  also  legislates  for  our  conduct 
I  relation  to  it.     The  proverb  suggests  two  remarks  con- 
ning man's  conduct  towards  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
fHAT    KINDNESS    TOWARDS     THE    LOWER    ANIMALS    IS 
BHTliOUS. — "  A  righteous  man  rogardeth  the  life  of  his 
jst, "    Three  facts  will  show  why  we  should  be  kind  to 
km.    They  arc  the  ercatures  of  God.     ilis  breath  kii   iled 
jirlifo,  and  His  hand  fashioned  both  the  great  and  small. 
I  we  abuse  what  He  thought  worth  creating?     They 
^liven  for  our  use.     He  put  all  under  the  dominion  of 
1:  some  to  serve  him  in  one  way,  and  some  in  another : 
le  to  charm  his  eye  with  their  beauty,  ochers  to  delight 
[ear  with  their  mu.sic :  some  to  .supply  him  with  food, 
lothers  with  clothing:  some  to  save  his  own  muscular 
^\\\  in  doing  his  work,  and  others  to  bear  him  about. 
\m  tndowed  "with  sensibility  and  intelli^enee.     They  uU 
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have  feeling,  and  some  a  trood  degree  of  sagacity,  amountinT 
almost  to  reason  itself.  They  not  only  feel  our  treatment 
but,  peradventure,  form  judgments  of  the  same.  The  other 
remark  suggested  by  the  proverb  is  : — 

That   crukltv   innvARDs    the  lower   animals  is 
WICKED. — "  The  tender  mercies  of  the  Avicked  are  cruel; 
Cruelty  is  wickedness.     ^Man  sins  against  God  astrulvin 
his  conduct  towards  animals  as  in  his   conduct  towards 
members  of  his  own  race.     There  is  a  di\ine  law — " Thou 
shalt  not  mu/zle  the  ox  when  he  treadoth  out  the  corn, 
"Send     .     .     .     now,  and  gather  thy  cattle,  and  ail  that 
thou  hast  in  the  field ;  for  upon  every  man  and  boast  whiii 
shall  be  found  in  the  field,  and  shall  not  be  brought  home, 
the  hail  shall  come  down  upon  them,  and  they  shall  die, 
Crreat  is  the  difference  between  the  heart  of  a  righteous  and 
that  of  a  wicked  man  in  relation  to  anim.il  life ;  the  one  is 
kind  even  to  his  beast,  whereas  the  kindest  treatment  ol 
the  other  is  cruelty  itself. 

"  i  would  not  enter  011  my  list  of  friends 
(Though  ;;raccil  with  jJoiishM  manner  and  fine  sense, 
Yet  wantinfj  sensibility)  the  man 
Who  ni'<"ncssly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 
An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 
That  crawls  at  eveninjj  in  the  public  path  ; 
Hut  he  that  has  humanity,  forewam'd, 
Will  tread  aside  and  let  the  reptile  live." — Cowrr.:i, 
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(READING  LXXV. -MARCH  16.) 

JlJattlu  ,'^nbufitvijr  unb  Pava.'iitical  ,?jnboIfnft 

•'  He  that  tilloth  his  Land  shall  he  satisfied  with  bread :  but  he  that  A 
vain /wjo/iJ /j  void  of  undcrstandin},'." — />(«».  xii.  1 1. 

It  is  implied  that  all  men  want  ^^  bread" — the  means  i 
physical  sustentation — and  that  this  bread  is  to  coni 
through  human  industry.  The  earth  :  ^iontaneously  yielj 
what  irrational  creatures   require,  because  they  are 
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endowed  with  aptitudes  for  cultivation.  Man  is  thus  en- 
dowed, and  his  Maker  will  not  do  for  him  that  which  He 
has  given  him  power  to  do  for  himself.  Labour  is  not  the 
1  curse  of  the  fall ;  it  is  a  blessed  condition  of  life.  Man  in 
[innocence  had  to  cultivate  Eden.  The  verse  presents  two 
I  subjects  of  thought : — 

Maxly  industry. — Here  is  manly  industry  indicated. 
An  agricultural  specimen  of  work  is  given.  "He  that 
tilleth  his  land."  Agriculture  is  the  oldest,  the  divinest, 
[the  healthiest,  and  the  most  necessary  branch  of  human 
jindustry.  Here  is  manly  industry  mvardcd.  "Bread" 
[conies  as  the  result.  He  is  "  satisfied  with  bread."  All 
experience  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  proper  cultivation  of  the 
jjoil  is  all  that  man  requires  to  satisfy  his  wants.  God  sends 
ound  the  seasons,  and  when  man  does  his  work,  those 
cisons  carry  their  respective  blessings  to  the  race.  Skilled 
ndustry  is  seldom  in  want. 

'<  Thrift  is  .1  blc<isin(» 
If  men  steal  ii  not." 

Shakf-spkare. 

hn  othor  subject  which  the  verse  presents  is  :— 

Parasitical  iXDOUiN'CK. — This  Solomon  seems  to  put 

IS  an  antithesis  to  the  formor.     "He  that  f()llo\veth  vain 

ersons  is  void  of  understandini^.  "     The  word  "vain"  may 

frliaps  be  takon  to  reprosiMit  persons  in  a  little  high(T 

bdo  of  life,  and  who  arc,  nv^rc  or  less,  independent  of 

Ibour.    First :    77iii'c  arc  those  Tcho  hn//Q'  011  such  persons  for 

m  si/f'/'tirt.     Instead  of  working   with   manly  indepen- 

||iuo,  they  are  looking  to  the  patronage  of  others.     They 

vn,  flatter,  and  wheedle  for  broad,  instead  of  lal)ouring. 

Dose  baso-natured  people  are  found  in  every  social  grade, 

klthey  disgrace  their  race,  and  clog  the  wheels  of  pro- 

E'^s.    Secondly:   The  persons  roho  thns  hans^  oti  oilicrs  for 

\r  uipf'ort  are  foots.   "They  are  void  of  understanding." 

k:    IVv'cause  they  neglect  the  fundamental  condition  of 

Inly  dt'veloi)nuMU.     Indu.stry  is  essential  to  strength  of 

|y, force  of  intellect,  and  growth  of  soul.     "It  is  bad 

tty."  says  our  groat  dramatist,  "when  more  is  got  by 
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a  drone  from  others'  labour."  Why  r  Because  they  sacrifice! 
self-respect.  The  man  who  loses  self-respect,  loses  the| 
very  gold  of  his  manhood,  and  such  a  loss  must  come  to 
him  who  lives  the  life  of  a  parasite.  Why  ?  Because  he 
exposes  himself  to  dej^rading  annoyances.  The  parasite'j 
feeling  will  depend  upon  the  looks,  the  words,  and  the 
whims  of  his  patron.  Tie  will  be  subject  to  exactions, 
insults,  and  disappointments. 

"  But  harclcn'd  I'v  affronts  and  still  tlic  same, 
Lost  to  all  ser.sc  of  lionour  and  of  fame, 
Thou  yet  cans't  love  to  haunt  the  great  man's  board. 
And  think  no  supper  good  but  with  a  Lord.'' — Juyun'al. 


(READING  LXXVr.— MARCH  17.) 


I|)c  Craftn  iintr  the  ilionwt. 

"  The  wicked  desirctii  the  net  of  evil  men  :  but  the  root  of  the  rijhttoi 
yiddcth//M//.  The  \vickc<l  is  snared  by  the  transfjression  of  Am  lips:  but  th( 
just  shall  come  out  of  trouble." — JVor.  xii.  12,  12. 

These  words  lead  us  to  notice  two  opposite  principles  i 
human  character :  craftiness  and  honesty. 

Craftinkss. — "  The    wicked    desireth    the    net  of  evil 
men."     The  idea  is  that  the  wicked  desire  to  be  as  apt 
all  the   stratagems   by  Avhich    advantage   is   obtained 
others.,  as  the  most  cunning  of  evil  men.     Two  reniarl; 
are   suggested   here:    L. raft  is  a)>   instinct   of  i^uckcdim^ 
"The  wicked  desireth  the  net  of  evil   men"     Men  of  thi 
world  charge  Christians  with  hypocrisy.     But  no  Christlj 
man   is    a  hypocrite.      The  better    a    man    is,   the  lesi 
temptation  he  has  to  disguise  himself,  and  the  more  inj 
ducements  to  unveil    his   heart    to   all.      Honesty  nee 
no  covering:  like  the  sun  behind  the  clouds,  it  struggle 
to  break  forth  on  the  eyes  of  men.     On  the  contrary, 
wicked  man  must  be  hypocritical,  and  that  just  in  propoij 
tion  to  his  wickednt'ss.     Were  his  polluted  heart  and  dii 
honest  purposes  fully  to  appear,  society  would  rccuil  Iroii 
him  as  a  demon.    To  maintain  a  home,  therefore,  in  socii 
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life,  and  to  get  on  in  his  trade  or  profession,  he  must  be  as 
artful  as  the  old  serpent  himself.  Craftiness  is  essential 
to  sin.  Sin  came  into  the  world  through  craft.  The  devil 
deceived  our  progenitors.  Sin  is  ever  cunning :  wisdom 
is  alone  true.  Cunning  is  the  low  mimicry  of  wisdom  ; — 
it  is  the  fox,  not  the  Socrates  of  the  soul.  Secondly : 
{'fiiffincss  IS  iifl  security  ogaiiist  ruin.  "The  wicked  is 
ensnared  by  the  transgression  of  his  lips."  Lies  are  the 
lanj,'uage  of  craftiness.  The  crafty  uses  them  as  conceal- 
ment and  defence,  but  the  eternal  law  of  providence  makes 
them  snares.  One  lie  leads  to  another,  and  so  on,  until 
they  become  so  numerous,  that  the  author  involves  himself 
in  contradictions,  and  he  falls  and  founders  like  a  wild 
beast  in  a  snare.  The  other  principle  which  the  words 
bring  under  notice  is  : — 

Honesty. — "The  root  of  the  righteous  yieldeth  fruit." 
First:  //oms/v  is  sfroiig  in  its  (Kcu  s/n'//jf///.  It  has  a  root. 
It  does  not  live  by  cunning  and  stratagems,  but  by  its  own 
natural  force  and  growth.  Honesty  has  roots  that  will 
stand  all  storms.  Secondly:  Honesty  ivill  extricate  from 
Ui^cnlties.  "The  just  shall  come  out  of  trouble."  The 
just  man  may  get  into  troubles,  and  often  does,  but  by  his 
[upright  principles,  under  (rod,  he  shall  come  out  of  them. 
"Honesty  is  the  best  policy."  It  may  have  difficulties,  it 
may  involve  temporary  trouble,  but  it  will  ultimately  work 
lout  its  deliverance. 

•'An  honest  soul  is  like  a  ship  al  sea. 

Tliat  sleeps  at  anchor  on  the  ocean's  calm  ; 

liut  when  it  rages,  and  the  wind  blows  hijjli, 

She  cuts  her  way  with  skill  and  majesty," 


(READING  LXXVII.  -  MARCH  18.) 


lietributiotts  of  tlic  $ij?  iml)  Sift. 

"A  man  shall  be  satisfied  with  good  by  the  fruit  of  hU  mouth :  and  the  re- 
iDmpencc  of  a  man's  hands  shall  be  rendered  unto  him."— /'/w.  xii.  14. 

Iere  are — 

The  retributions  of  the   up.— "A  man  shall   be 
atibtied  with  good  by  the  fruit  of  his  mouth."    The  person 
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here  must  of  course  be  supposed  to  be  a  g^ood  man,  forhf> 
speaks  "  good."  What  must  speech  be  to  be  pfood  ?  Sincere. 
It  must  accord  exactly  with  what  is  in  the  mind ;  all  oth^r 
speech  is  hollow  and  hypocritical.  It  must  be  tnttliful. 
It  must  agree  exactly  with  the  facts  or  realities  to  whiili  it 
refers.  Speech  may  be  sincere,  and  yet  not  truthful.  Jr 
may  correspond  with  what  is  in  th<.'  mind,  but  what  is  in 
the  mind  may  not  correspond  with  facts.  It  must  b 
bcucvohnt.  It  must  be  used  for  the  jjurpose  of  usefulness 
not  to  injure,  delude,  or  pain.  Now  the  speech  of  such  a 
man  will  satisfy  him  with  "good."  "If  any  man  ofR'nd 
not  in  word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man,  and  able  also  to 
bridle  the  whole  body.'  How  will  such  speech  satisfy  a 
man  ?  First :  In  its  action  upon  Iiis  oivn  mind.  There  is  a 
pleasure  in  the  act  of  speaking  a  true  thing,  and  there  is  a 
higher  pleasure  in  the  reflection  of  having  done  so. 

"  Speech  is  the  light,  the  morning  "f  tlic  mind  ; 
U  '■jircads  the  bcaittcoiis  imafjc^  ahroad 
Which  else  lie  furled  and  shrouded  in  the  soul." — Drvdkn. 

^rcondl)' :  ///  tlic  ctf'cct  he  sees  produced  upon  others.  Ho 
will  see  in  the  circle  in  which  he  moves,  intelligence, 
goodness,  spring  up  around  as  Ik?  speaks.  J  lis  spcerli 
gives  brightness  and  music  to  the  atmosphere  of  lii^ 
list(Miing  audi(Mire. 

'J'hirdiv:  ///  ////'  c<>useiotis  approlnjfion  of  (jod.  "  Thov 
that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another:  and  th'^ 
Lord  hearkened,  and  heard  it ;  and  a  book  of  remembrance 
was  written  for  them."     Mere  arc  also  : — 

The  RKTRlBUTioxs  OF  iiiK  T.iFK. — "And  the  recom- 
pense of  the  man's  hand  shall  be  rendered  unto  him. 
The  "hand"  here  stands  for  the  whole  conduct  of  life 
Jt  means  that  man  should  receive  the  rewards  of  his  works. 
And  this  is  inevitable.  First :  From  the  taw  of  Cinisntin. 
We  are  to-day  the  result  of  our  conduct  yesterday,  and  the 
cause  of  our  conduct  to-morrow  ;  and  thus  ever  muit  we 
reap  the  work  of  our  own  hands.  Secondly  :  From  the  leni:i'>i 
cousdencc.    The  pai'.t  v.-orks  of  our  hands  are  not  lo:.t.   .Mc- 

•  J  niKS  iii.  13.  «      t  Mnhvhi  iii.  iC,  I". 
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nion'  g"athors  up  the  frajTments  of  our  life  ;  and  conscience 
stinjjs  or  smiles,  according  to  their  character.  Thirdly  : 
/•/,)///  the  laiv  of  rii^htionsnan;.  There  is  justice  in  the  uni- 
wrso;  and  justice  will  cner  punish  the  wicked  and  reward 
thi' iT^'id.  "  13e  not  deceived:  (iod  is  not  mocked:  what- 
sjavcr  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  reap." 

"  Ilcavcnls  most  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Malics  instruments  to  scourge  us." 


(READING  LXXVIII.-MARCH  19.) 


1\]t  (Dpinionutcb  \\\\\i  the  Jparilc. 

"  The  way  of  a  fool  /!»  ri;,'ht  in  his  own  eyes  :  but  he  that  hcarkcncth  unto 

I  cotin-fl /.f  wise."— y'/v)j/.  xii.  15. 

lliiRK  are  two  distinct  characters — 
Till':    oiUNiATED. — He   is   a    "fool,"   and    his    way   is 

[always  "right  in  his  own  eyes."  He  has  .such  a  high 
i>timato  of  himself  that  he  ignores  the  opinions  of  others, 
and  adopts  his  own  notions  as  the  infallible  criterion  and 

1  rule.  Such  a  man,  Solomon  says,  is  a  "  fool."  Why  r  First : 
llmusc  he  deprives  liinnelf  of  (he  advantages  of  other  meiis 
iiiklligeriee.  It  is  the  law  of  Providence  that  men  should 
learn  by  the  knowledge  which  others  have  reached  by 

I  ubser\'ation,  study,  and  experience.  The  past  should  be 
regarded  as  the  schoolma.ster  of  the  present.  But  the  con- 
fcitcd  man  shuts  out  all  this  light.  He  is  too  clever  to 
learn.    He  is  so  inflated  with  his  own  opinions,  that  he 

[  cannot  admit  the  ideas  of  other  men.  Secondly  :  Because  he 
(xposcs  himself  to  the  scorn  of  society.     Self-conceit  is  the 

I  most  contemptible  of  attributes :    all   men   despise  it  in 

I  others.    A  vain  man  is  a  social  offence.    The  other  cha- 

i  racter  here  is — 
The  Docile. — "  He  that  hearkeneth  unto  counsel   is 

I  wise."     Why?     Because  he  enriches  his  mental  resources. 

His  ear  is  ever  open  to  the  voice  of  intelligence,  which 

[drops  priceless  sentences  of  truth  every  hour.     He  consults 
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books,  men,  and  nature,  and  "  he  increaseth  knowledge." 
"Wise,"  why  ?  Because  he  increases  his  power  of  influent 
Knowledge  is  power.  The  more  intelligence  a  man  has,  the 
wider  and  higher  his  dominion  over  others ;  and  "  the  man 
that  hearkeneth  unto  the  counsel  of  the  wise  "  is  constantlv 
adding  to  his  stock  of  wisdom.  "  Wise,"  why  r  Because  k 
increases  his  securities  of  safety.  "  In  the  multitude  of  couii- 
sellors  there  is  safety."  Young  men,  avoid,  as  you  would 
avoid  a  fiend,  the  spirit  and  manners  of  self-conceited  men, 

"There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond ; 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 
With  purpose  to  be  dressed  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 
As  who  should  say,  /  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And,  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark  ! 

I  do  know  of  these. 

That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 
For  saying  nothing."— Shakespeare. 


(READING  LXXIX.— MARCH  20.) 


"A  fool's  wrath  is  presently  known :  but  a  prudent  man  covereth  shame.  Ik 
at  speaketh  truth  sheweth  forth  righteousness  :  but  a  false  witness  deceit.  There 
that  speaketh  like  the  piercings  of  a  sword  :  but  the  tongue  of  the  wise  ii 
health.  The  lip  of  truth  shall  be  established  for  ever :  but  a  lying  tongue  is  but 
for  a  moment.  Deceit  is  in  the  heart  of  them  that  imagine  evil :  but  to  the 
counsellors  of  peace  is  joy.  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just :  but  tie 
wicked  shall  be  filled  with  mischief.  Lying  lips  are  abomination  to  the  Lord; 
but  they  that  deal  truly  are  his  delight.  A  prudent  man  concealeth  knowledge; 
but  the  heart  of  fools  proclaimeth  foolishness." — Frov.  xii.  16  to  23 

Speech  is  again  the  subject  of  these  verses.  Thomas 
Carlyle  has  said  many  strong  and  striking  things  about 
speech  and  silence.  But  his  finest  utterance  on  the  subject 
will  scarcely  bear  comparison  in  pith,  point,  and  pro- 
fundity with  those  of  Solomon.  In  these  verses  he  draws 
a  contrast  between  different  kinds  of  speech.  Here  we 
have — 
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The  rash  and  the  prudent. — "The  fool's  wrath  is 
presently  known."  Anger  fires  the  fool's  soul ;  thoughts 
are  forged  in  flame,  and  he  speaks  them  out  at  once.  His 
wrath  is  "presently  known."  "A  fool  uttereth  all  his 
mind."  Such  rash  speech  as  this  is  very  foolish.  Why  ? 
Because  anger  is  seldom  worthy  of  speech,  and  rash  speech 
may  do  immense  mischief.  In  contrast  with  this  is  the 
prudent  man,  "  who  covereth  shame."  An  angry  passion 
may  blaze  up  in  his  nature,  but  he  covereth  it ;  he  does 
not  speak  it  out ;  but  rather  quenches  it  by  suppression. 

Here  we  have — 

The  true  and  the  false. — "He  that  speaketh  'ruth, 
showeth  forth  righteousness."  What  is  it  to  speak  "  truth"  ? 
Xot  merely  to  speak  our  conceptions  of  it,  for  our  con- 
ceptions may  be  false.  But  to  speak  those  conceptions  of 
truth  that  agree  with  the  nature  of  things.  Speaking 
such  conceptions  is  a  manifestation  of  righteousness. 
The  words  are  radiations  of  right.  "  But  a  false  witness 
deceit."  The  man  who  speaks  falsehood,  instead  of  show- 
ing forth  righteousness,  shows  forth  "  deceit."  He  cheats 
with  his  tc  ngue. 

Here  we  have — 

The  wounding  and  the  healing. — "There  is  that 
speaketh  like  the  piercing  of  the  sword."  There  is  a 
spiteful,  malignant  speech,  that  acts  as  a  javelin,  it "  pierces  " 
—it  is  designed  to  wound — and  it  does  wound.  There  are 
those  in  society,  whose  "  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,  and 
whose  tongues  are  sharp  swords."  David  was  frequently 
wounded  by  such  speech.  "  As  with  a  sword  in  my  bones 
mine  enemies  reproach  me."  How  many  there  are  who 
cannot  speak  a  kind  word  :  "  the  poison  of  asps  is  under 
their  lips."  In  contrast  with  this  is  the  healing  tongue. 
"The  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health."  There  is  a  speech 
that  is  calming,  succouring,  strengthening — a  tonic  to  the 
heart. 

Here  we  have — 

The  permanent  and  the  transient. — "The  lip  of 
truth  shall  be  established  for  ever."  Truth  is  an  im- 
perishable thing.    He  that  speaks  it  drops  that  into  the 
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world  which  will  outlive  all  human  institutions,  survive 
kingdoms  and  grow  through  the  ages.  It  is  the  incor- 
ruptible seed,  "  that  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever."  In  con- 
trast with  this  is  the  transient :  a  lying  tongue  "  is  but  for  a 
moment."  Falsehood  cannot  live  long.  The  laws  of  the 
universe  are  against  it.  It  is  a  bubble  that  floats  on  the 
stream,  but  breaks  with  one  puff  of  air,  and  is  lost  in  the 
whelming  current  of  destiny. 

Here  we  have — 

The  mischievous  and  the  pacific. — "  Deceit  is  in 
the  heart  of  them  that  imagine  evil,  but  to  the  counsellors 
of  peace  is  joy.  There  shall  no  evil  happen  to  the  just 
but  the  wicked  shall  be  filled  with  mischief."  There  is  a 
speech  that  is  mischievous  :  it  comes  from  the  heart  of  him 
whfo  is  unrighteous,  and  who  imagines  evil.  It  disturbs 
social  order,  generates  strife ;  it  creates  wars.  In  contrast 
with  this  is  the  pacific  :  "  to  the  counsellors  of  peace  is 
joy."  "  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God." 

Here  we  have — 

The  condemned  and  the  approved. — The  false  are 
condemned.  "  Lying  lips  are  an  abomination  unto  the 
Lord."  God  is  a  God  of  truth,  and  falsehood  is  an  abomi- 
nation unto  Him.  On  the  other  hand,  they  that  deal  truly 
are  "his  delight."  A  man  of  truth  is  a  man  of  God. 
Honesty  is  truth  in  conduct,  and  truth  is  honesty  in  words. 
"We  should  make  conscience  of  truth,"  says  an  old  author, 
"  not  only  in  our  words,  but  in  all  our  actions  ;  because  those 
that  deal  truly  and  sincerely  in  all  their  dealings  are  his 
delight,  and  he  is  well  pleased  with  them.  We  delight  to 
converse  with  and  make  use  of  those  that  are  honest,  and 
that  we  may  put  a  confidence  in  :  such,  therefore,  let  us  be, 
that  we  may  recommend  ourselves  to  the  favour  both  of 
God  and  man." 

Here  we  have — 

The  recki.ess  and  the  thoughtful. — "A  prudent 
man  concealeth  knowledge ;  but  the  heart  of  fools  pro- 
claimeth  foohsimess."  The  language  does  not  mean  that 
a  prudent  man  never  speaks  out  his  knowledge,  but  that 
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lie  is  not  hasty  in  speech.  He  reflects  and  deliberates; 
whereas  the  fool  speaks  out  everything  at  once  that  comes 
into  his  mind ;  all  the  absurd  and  filthy  things  of  his  heart. 
"The  tongue  of  the  wise  useth  knowledge  aright,  but  the 
mouth  of  fools  poureth  out  foolishness."*  We  are  told 
that  the  prudent  man  should  keep  silence.  "Let  us  be 
silent,"  says  Emerson,  "that  we  may  hear  the  whisper  of 
iJiegods." 


(READING  LXXX.— MARCH  21.) 


"The  hand  of  the  diligent  shall  bear  rule;  but  the  slothful  shall  be  under 
Iribute."— /Vol',  xii.  24. 

liXPl^sslONS  parallel  to  the  text  have  already  frequently 
occurred,  and  will  occur  again  as  we  proceed ;  our  notice, 
therefore,  shall  be  brief.     Here  is — 

Diligence  and  dignity. — "  The  hand  of  the  diligent 
j;hall  bear  rule."  All  men  desire  rule,  and  some  kind  of 
rule  every  man  may  obtain.  Social,  civil,  and,  what  is 
higher  still,  mental  and  spiritual.  Rule  over  men's 
thoughts  and  hearts.  Any  of  these  dominions  diligence 
can  achieve.  Diligence  in  study  may  get  a  knowledge 
that  may  sway  an  age.  Diligence  in  business  may  obtain 
wealth  that  shall  govern  commerce.  Diligence  in  goodness 
may  achieve  an  excellence  before  which  the  soul  of  nations 
shall  kneel.  The  remarks  of  Confucius  on  this  point  are 
good.  "  The  expectations  of  life  depend  upon  diligence  ; 
and  the  mechanic  that  would  perfect  his  work  must  first 
sharpen  his  tools."     Here  is — 

Slotiifulness  and  servility. — "  But  the  slothful 
shall  be  under  tribute."  An  indolent  man  will  never  be- 
lonio  royal  in  anything.  Ho  will  be  tho  mere  tool  oi 
bocicty,  the  mere  servile  attendant  upon  others.     !Mcn  will 

•  I'rov.  xv.  3, 
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use  him,  make  him  a  runiif  in  the  ladder  of  their  ascent. 
The  slothful  man  gets  neither  knowledge,  wealth,  nor 
goodness.  He  never  reaches  an  imperial  altitude.  He 
shall  be  under  tribute  evermore.  That  which  he  hath  is 
,,  ultimately  taken  from  him  ;  and  into  the  outer  darkness  of 
obscurity  he  falls.  The  words  of  an  able  writer  are  worthy 
of  quotation  :  "  I  would  have  every  one  lay  to  heart  that  a 
si  ate  of  idleness  is  a  state  of  damnable  sin.  Idleness  is 
directly  repugnant  to  the  great  ends  of  God,  both  in  our 
creation  and  redemption.  As  to  our  creation :  can  we 
imagine  that  God,  who  created  not  anything  but  for  some 
excellent  end,  should  create  man  for  none,  or  for  a  silly 
one  ?  The  spirit  within  us  is  an  active  and  vivacious 
principle.  Our  rational  faculties  capacitate  and  qualify  us 
for  doing  good  :  this  is  the  proper  work  of  reason,  the 
truest  and  most  natural  pleasure  of  a  rational  soul.  Who 
can  think,  now,  that  our  wise  Creator  lighted  this  candle 
within  us  that  we  might  oppress  and  stifle  it  by  negligence 
and  idleness  r  that  He  contrived  and  destined  such  a  mind 
to  squander  and  fool  away  its  talents  in  vanity  and  im- 
pertinence ? " 


(READING  LXXXI.-MARCH  22.) 


"  Heaviness  in  the  heart  of  man  maketh  it  stoop  :  but  a  good  word  niakctli 
it  glad." — Prov.  xii.  25. 

Here  we  have  — 

The  saddening  in  life. — "  Heaviness  in  the  heart  of 
man  maketh  it  stoop."  There  is  a  soul-crushing  sadness 
here.  Millions  of  hearts  are  "  stooping  "  under  the  weight 
of  sorrow.  There  is  personal  affliction,  that  maketh  the 
"heart  stoop."  Sufferings  of  the  body,  mind,  conscience, 
estate.  There  is  social  affliction,  that  maketh  "  the  heart 
stoop.     The  unfaithfulness  of  friends,  the  malice  of  ene- 
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niies,  the  bereavements  of  death — what  a  load  of  sorrow 
rests  on  human  souls !     Here  we  have — 

The  succouring  in  life. — "A  good  word  maketh  it 
dad."      First:   What  are  *^ good  words'' 1     "Good  words" 
must  be  true  words.     False  words  may  be  pleasant  for  a 
time,  but  ultimately  they  will  increase  the  suffering"  by 
terminating  in  disappointment.     Good  words  must  be  true, 
true  to  reason,  conscience,  character,  God.     "  Good  words" 
must  be  kind  words — words  originating  in  a  loving  heart, 
and  instinct  with  a  loving  spirit.     "  Good  words  "  must  be 
suitable  words,   suitable   to    the    particular   state   of  the 
sufferer — must  be  fitted  exactly  to  his  condition.    Secondly : 
Where  arc  good  iiwrds  ?     Where  is  the  good  word  to  be 
found  that  will   make  the    stooping   heart    glad  ?      The 
crospel  is  that  word.     "The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon 
me,  because  the  Lord  hath  appointed  me  to  preach  good 
tidings  to  the  meek  ;  he  hath  sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken- 
hearted, to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are   bound,  to  proclaim  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,  to  comfort  all  that  mourn." 
Here  is  a  word  about  Providence,  to  make  the  man  whose 
heart  stoops  under  the  weight  of  worldly  cares  "  glad." 
Here  is  a  word   about  pardon,  to  make  the  man  whose 
heart  stoops  under  the  sense  of  guilt  "  glad."     Here  is  a 
word  about  the  resurrection,  to  make  the  man  whose  heart 

stoops  under  the  weight  of  bereavement    "  glad."     Oh ! 
here  is  a  word  to  comfort  us  in  all  our  tribulations,  "  that 

we  may  be  able  to  comfort  them  that  are  in  any  trouble, 

by  the  comfort  wherewith  we  ourselves  are  comforted  of 

God."-^ 
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"  The  righteous  is  more  excellent  than  his  neighbour  :  but  the  way  of  tin; 
wi.^ked  seduceth  them." — Prov.  xii.  26. 

"In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  Hfej  and  in  the  ^aihwAy  thereof  iJien  ^ 
no  death."— r^/-j<f  28. 

The  life  of  souls  is  a  journe}''  beginning  at  the  first  volun- 
tary  thought,  and  running  on  from  stage  to  stage,  throuo-h 
interminable  ages.  Wonderful  pilgrimage  is  the  pilgrimage 
of  souls.  What  is  its  true  pathway  r  This  is  the  granii 
question. 

It  is  a  SUPERIOR  pathway. — The  word  "  excellent " 
here  stands  for  abundance.  The  righteous  is  more  abun- 
dant than  his  neighbour.  He  is  richer,  seldom  in  material 
wealth,  but  always  in  spiritual  and  moral.  He  has  richer 
themes  for  thought,  nobler  principles  of  action,  subliraer 
objects  of  hope,  and  diviner  motives  of  conduct.  lie  is 
richer.  He  has  an  "inheritance  incorruptible,  and  undefiled, 
that  fadeth  nc  t  away."     He  has  God  Himself  for  his  portion. 

It  is  a  SA^'E  pathway. — "The  way  of  the  wicked 
seduceth  him.'  This  stands  in  contrast  with  the  implied 
way  of  the  righteous.  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  illusory; 
he  fancies  it  a  beautiful,  pleasant,  safe  way,  whereas  it 
leads  to  ruin,  it  cheats  him.  "  He  feedeth  on  ashes ;  a 
deceived  heart  hath  turned  him  aside,  that  he  cannot 
deliver  his  soul,  nor  say.  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right 
hand  ?"  But  the  way  of  the  righteous,  however  hard  and 
rough,  is  safe ;  its  end  is  everlasting  life.  The  pilgrim 
is  well  guarded  in  every  step. 

It  is  a  RIGHTEOUS  pathway. — "The  way  of  righteous- 
ness." What  is  the  righteous  way  ?  The  way  that  the 
righteous  God  has  marked  out.  Nothing  can  be  more 
axiomatic  than  this,  that  the  path  which  the  great  Proprietor 
and  Creator  of  souls  has  marked  out  is  the  right  one,  and 
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the  only  right  one.  Why  ?  Because  it  is  W\ii  path  in  ivJiicJi 
llh  character  is  the  supreme  attraction  of  souls.  In  it  all  the 
afFoctions  of  the  traveller  run  after  Him,  as  rivers  to  the 
ocean.  God  is  always  the  grand  object  before  the  eye, 
tilling  the  horizon,  and  brightening  all  the  scenes  through 
which  he  passes.  Why  r  Becau.: :  His  will  is  the  supreme 
rule-  Wherever  His  will  directs  is  the  path  of  righteous- 
ness. Hi"^  will  is  revealed  in  different  forms  of  expression. 
p"or  example :  "This  is  the  will  of  God,  thT,t  ye  believe  oi. 
His  Son."  Again:  "This  is  the  will  of  God,  even  your 
sanctification."     The  true  pathway  of  souls  is — 

A  BLESSED  pathway. — "  In  the  way  of  righteousness 
is  life ;  and  in  the  pathwciy  thereof  is  no  death."  In 
this  pathway  is  life.  The  highest  mental,  social,  and 
religious  life.  In  this  pathway  is  life  only.  There  is  no 
death.  Xo  death  of  any  kind,  no  decay  of  fciculties,  no 
vaaning  of  hopes,  no  wreck  of  purposes,  no  loss  of  friend- 
i,hips.  Each  traveller  steps  on  in  the  buoyant  energy  of 
immortal  youth,  through  lovely  Edens  of  unfiiding  life. 


(READING  LXXXIII.-MARCH  24.) 


l\\mx  a.'i  ^uljaiumg  i^t  ^ielatibc  i'aluc  0f  w  ||lim\«f 

" The  slothful ///<m  roastcth  not  that  which  lie  took  hi  hunting:  but  the 
subsUmcc  of  a  cli]i!,'cnt  man  is  precious." — Piov.  xii.  27.* 

Thf.  original  word,  here  translated,  "slothful,"  is  in  several 
other  places  rendered  "  deceitful."  Slothfulness  is  almost 
necessarily  connected  with  deceit.  The  idle  man  is  a 
dreamer,  hO  lives  in  false  hopes.  Ho  makes  promises  that 
prove  fallacious,  because  he  has  not  the  industry  to  work 
them  out.  vSlothfulness  stands  almost  always  nearly  akin 
to  falsehood.     The  text  means  one  of  three  things.    Either 

♦  VciiC  28  has  already  been  discussed. 
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that  the  slothful  man  is  too  lazy  to  "roast"  and  to  prepare 
for  food  what  he  happened  to  strike  down  wiuiout  much 
effort  in  the  field,  or,  that  what  he  "  roasts  "   and  prepares 
for  food  he  had  no  hand  in  procuring,  and  that  he  lives  on 
the  production  of  other  men's  labours.     He  has  "roast" 
meat,  but  that  which  he  roasts  is  not  what  he  himself  took 
in  hunting ;  or,  what  he  caught  in  the  field  was  so  easily 
caught,  caught  with   such   little    effort,  that   he   did  not 
value  it  enough  to  prepare  it  for  food.    He  did  not  take  it 
up,  carry  it  home,  and  prepare  it  for  the  table.     The  last,  I 
think,  was  the  idea  that  Solomon  had  in  his  mind  when  he 
wrote  this  proverb,  "  But  the  substance  of  a  diligent  man 
is  precious  ;"  as  if  he  had  said,  the  slothful  man  does  not 
value  sufficiently  what  he  has,  without  labour,  caught  in  the 
field  to  prepare  it  for  food ;  but  what  the  industrious  man 
has,  as  the  result  of  his  Avork,  is  precious  to  him.    The 
general  principle,  therefore,  contained  in  these  words  is 
this : — That  labour  enhances  the  relative  value  of  a  man's 
possessio7is.     This  principle  is  capable  of  extensive  illustra- 
tion ;  it  applies  to  many  things. 

It  applies  to  material  wealth. — Two  men  may  possess 
property  of  exactly  the  same  amount,  of  precisely  the  same 
intrinsic  and  marketable  value,  but  whilst  the  one  has 
gained  it  by  long  years  of  industry,  it  has  come  to  the 
other  by  accident  or  fortune,  or  in  some  way  entirely  irre- 
spective of  his  labour.  Is  the  property  equally  appreciated 
by  these  two  men  r  Is  there  not  an  immense  difference  in 
the  value  attached  to  it  by  its  different  proprietors  r  Yes ; 
the  very  same  amount  is  a  vastly  different  thing  to  the  two 
owners. 

It  applies  to  SOCIAL  position. — One  man  is  born  to 
social  influence  ;  he  becomes  the  centre  of  an  influential 
circle,  and  gets  a  position  of  extensive  power,  with  no 
effort  but  that  which  is  invol\-ed  in  a  small  amount  of 
mental  culture.  He  is  a  country  sc[uire ;  he  is  a  member  of 
parliament ;  he  is  a  peer  of  the  realm  ;  and  all  rather  by 
what  is  called  fortune  than  by  anxious  and  persevering 
toil.  The  other  man  gets  to  such  positions  by  long  years 
of  arduous  and  indefatigable  labour.    Are  these  two  posi- 
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tions  of  the  same  value  ?  To  the  eyes  of  the  world  they 
are  of  the  same  worth,  but  to  these  men  they  are  vastly 
different  things. 

It  applies  to  CIVIL  liberty.— Civil  liberty  is  an  invalu- 
able possession.  It  is  the  grandest  theme  of  political 
philosophy ;  it  is  the  ideal  of  patriotic  poetry  :  it  is  the 
g-oal  in  the  race  of  nations.  But  what  a  different  thing  it 
is  to  the  men  who  have  just  won  it  by  struggle,  bloodshed, 
and  sacrifice,  from  what  it  is  to  those  who,  like  us,  the 
modern  men  of  England,  have  come  into  it  as  an  inherit- 
ance won  by  the  struggles  of  our  forefathers. 

It  applies  to  RELIGIOUS  PRIVILEGES. — To  have  the  right 
to  form  our  own  religious  convictions,  and  to  express  them 
freely  and  fully,  to  worship  our  own  God  in  our  own  way, 
what  a  priceless  boon  is  this  !  Yet  do  we  value  it  as  those 
who  gained  it  after  long  years  of  persecution  and  battle  r 
Thus  it  is  that  labour  enhances  the  value  of  our  posses- 
sions : 

"  Weave,  brothers,  weave !    Toil  is  ours ; 
But  toil  is  the  lot  of  man : 
One  gathers  the  fruits,  one  gathers  the  flowcrS, 

One  soweth  the  seed  again. 
There  is  not  a  creature,  from  England's  king 

To  the  peasant  that  delves  the  soil, 
That  '  nows  half  the  pleasures  the  seasons  bring, 

have  not  his  share  of  toil."— Barry  Cornwall, 
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Vin  Itarlrabk  u«ir  tire  ^lutc'atI)aM>  %m, 

"  A  wise  son  heareth  his  father's  instruction :  but  a  scomer  hcareth  not 

rebuke." — /'/vz'.  xiii.  I. 

The  teachable  son.—"  A  wise  son  hcareth  his  father's 
instruction."  Solomon,  of  course,  supposes  that  the  father 
is  what  a  father  ouglit  to  be.  There  are  men  sustaining  the 
paternal  relationship  who  can  scarcely  be  called  fathers. 
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They  have  not  the  fatherly  instincts,  the  fatherly  lovo,  ijio 
fatherly  wisdom,  the  fatherly  royalt}'.  A  son  woulil 
scarcely  be  wise  in  listening  to  a  father  of  this  cla>s. 
When  we  are  commanded  to  honour  our  father,  and  to 
honour  the  king,  it  is  always  supposed  that  the  father  and 
the  king  are  honour-worthy,  and  realize,  tf)  some  extern, 
the  ideal  of  the  relationship.  He  who  attends  to  the  in- 
struction  of  a  father,  vSolomon  says,  is  wise.  He  is  \viM, 
because  he  attends  to  the  Divine  condition  of  human 
improvement.  The  Creator  has  ordained  that  the  risinis' 
generation  should  get  its  wisdom  from  the  teachings  of  it;, 
parents.  It  is  by  generations  learning  of  their  predecessors, 
that  the  race  advances.  Because  he  gratifies  the  heart  ot 
his  best  earthly  friend.  The  counsels  of  a  /rz/c  father  are 
always  sincere,  dictated  by  the  truest  love,  and  intended  to 
serve  the  interests  of  his  children,  and  nothing  is  more 
gratifying  to  his  paternal  nature  than  to  see  them  rightlv 
attended  to. 

The  UNTEACHABLE  SOX. —  "A  scorner  heareth  not 
rebuke."  Scorn  is  derision,  contempt,  and  may  be  directed 
either  to  a  person  or  a  thing.  It  is  not  necessarily  a  wrong 
state  of  mind ;  its  moral  character,  good  or  othenvise, 
depends  upon  the  person  or  thing  to  which  it  is  directed. 
Some  persons  justly  merit  derision  ;  some  filings  merit 
contempt.  A  son  who  scorns  either  the  person  or  the 
counsels  of  his  father,  is  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  hear 
rebuke — he  is  unteachablc.  The  son  who  has  got  to  scorn 
the  character  and  counsels  of  a  worthy  father,  has  reached 
the  last  degree  of  depravity,  and  passed  beyond  the  paloutj 
parental  instruction  : — 

"  The  sport  of  ridicule  .md  of  detraction 
'I'unis  every  virtue  to  its  bordering  fault, 
v\nd  never  gives  to  Truth  and  Merit  that 
AVliich  simpleness  and  true  desert  should  purchase." 

bHAKESrEAKE. 
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Han  ^ijenlung. 

«  A  ma"  sli'1^1  cat  good  by  the  frait  of  Jiis  mouth  :  but  the  soul  of  the  trans- 
I  „fis,i)is  shall  cat  violence.     He  tliat  keepeth  his  mouth  kccpcth  his  life  :  but  he 
.:,iiopencth  wide  his  lips  shall  have  destruction."— /Vw.  xiii.  2,  3. 

Here  we  have  sevenil  kinds  of  speech  : — 

The  SKLF-PROFITIXfr  AND  SELF-RUIXOUS  IN   SPEECH. — 
I  W'e  have  here,  First :  Thcsclf-profitiug  in  speech.     "  A  man 
Lhall  eat  good  by  the  fruit  of  his  mouth."     The  speech  of 
a  good  man  which  is  enlightened,  truthful,  pure,  generous, 
is  of  service  to  himself  in  many  ways.     By  it  he  promotes 
I  the  development  of  his  own  spiritual  being,  he  gratifies 
his  own  moral  nature,  and  produces   in   hearers   results 
which  are   delightful  to   his   own  observation;  thus  "he 
eats  good  by  the  fruit  of  his  mouth."     Here  we  have, 
Secondly:   The  self-ruinous  in  speech.     "The  soul  of  the 
transgressors  shall  eat  violence."     The  corrupt  speech  of 
the  ungodly  is  a  violence  to  reason,  conscience,  social  pro- 
priety.     The   sinful   tongue  of  the  transgressor,   of  all 
violent  weapons,  inflicts  the  most  violent  injuries  on  his 
I  own  nature.    We  have  here  also : — 

The  self-controlled   and   the  self-reckless  in 
I  SPEECH. — First:  Controlled   speech  may  be  useful.     "He 
that  keepeth  his  mouth,  keepeth  his  life."     The  tongue  is 
a  member  that  requires  controlling.     Passion  and  impulse 
are  constantly  stimulating  it  to  action.     Hence  the  impor- 
tince  of  its  being  properly  "  bridled  ;"  held  firmly  by  the 
reins  of  reason.     Secondly  :  Reckless  speech  may  he  dan- 
Vpous.    "He  that  openeth  wide  his  lips  shall  have  destruc- 
tion."   Who  can  tell  the  evils  that  a  lawless  tongue  has 
done  the  world  ?     One  .spark  from  it  has  often  kindled  con- 
|llagrations  in  families,   churches,    and  nations.     "  If  any 
pan  among  you  seemeth  to  be  religious,  and  bridleth  not 
[his  tongue,  butdeceiveth  his  own  heart,  this  man's  religion 
lis  vain."*     "  Give  not  thy  tongue,"  says  Quarles,   "  too 

*  James  iii.  8,  9. 
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great  a  liberty,  lest  it  take  thee  prisoner.  A  word  unspoken 
is,  like  the  SAVord  in  the  scabbard,  thine;  if  vented,  thy 
sword  is  in  another's  hand.  If  thou  desire  to  be  held  wise, 
be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy  tongue."  "  Set  a  watch,  0  Lord, 
before  my  mouth ;  keep  the  door  of  my  lips  !" 


(READING  LXXXVI.— MARCH  27.) 
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"  Til  e  soul  of  the  sluggard  desireth,  and  Art^A  nothing:  but  the  soul  of  the 
diligent  shall  be  made  fa.t."—P/ov.  xiii.  4. 

These  words  suggest — 

That  soul  craving  is  common  to  all. — Both  the 
soul  of  the  sluggard  and  the  diligent  "desire."  Souls 
have  a  hunger  as  well  as  bodies,  and  the  hunger  of  the 
soul  is  a  much  more  serious  thing.  You  may  see  physical 
hunger  depicted  in  the  wretched  looks  of  those  who  crowd 
the  alleys  of  St.  Giles',  and  you  may  see  the  hunger  of 
souls  depicted  on  the  faces  of  those  that  roll  in  their 
chariots  of  opulence  through  Rotten-row.  What  is  the 
cnimi  that  makes  miserable  the  rich,  but  the  unsatisfied 
hunger  of  the  soul  ?  First :  The  hunger  of  the  soul  as  iccl! 
as  the  hunger  of  the  body  implies  the  existence  of  food  some- 
where.  It  is  natural  to  infer  from  the  benevolence  of  the 
Creator  that  wherever  hunger  exists  in  any  creature  there 
is  a  provision  for  its  gratification.  Observation  and  science 
show  that  it  is  so.  The  God  of  infinite  bountyhood  has, 
in  his  spiritual  kingdom,  provided  for  all  the  cravings  of  j 
the  human  heart.  Secondly :  The  nv.satisfied  hunger  of  tk 
soul  as  well  as  the  body  is  painful  and  ruinous.  Nothing  is 
more  distressing  and  destroying  than  unappeased  animal 
hunger ;  it  tortures  the  system  and  breaks  it  up.  It  is 
more  so  in  the  case  of  souls.     "  My  heart  and  my  flesli 
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crieth  out  for  the  living  God."     The  unsatisfying  of  that 
cry  is  hell. 

SOLL  CRAVING  CAN  BE  ALLAYED  ONLY  BY  LABOUR.— 
"The  soul  of  the  sluggard  desireth,  and  hath  nothing,  but 
the  soul  of  the  diligent  shall  be  made  fat."  Charity,  acci- 
lent,  or  fortune  may  allay  the  physical  hunger  of  the  man, 
ir.ay  make  fat  even  the  sluggard's  body;  but  personal 
labour,  diligent  effort,  is  essential  to  allay  the  hunger  of 
the  soul.  Men  must  labour  before  they  can  get  the  soul's 
true  bread.  There  must  be  the  sowing,  the  culturing,  the 
reaping,  and  the  threshing  by  the  individual  man,  in  order 
to  get  hold  of  that  bread  which  can  make  '■^ fat"  the  soul. 
Spiritually,  I  cannot  live  on  the  produce  of  other  men,  and 
the  law  hold.,  absolute  that  ^^he  "  who  does  not  work  shall 
not  eat." 
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Hiatal  ^Erutlfuliiccs. 


"  A  righteous  wan  hateth  lying :  but  a  wicked  man  is  loathsome,  and  comcth 
to  shame.  Righteousness  kecpcth  him  that  is  upright  in  the  Avay :  but  wickedness 
overthroweth  the  sinner."— /'ro^'.  xiii.  5,  6. 

Moral  truthfulness  is  an  instinct  to  the  right- 
eous.— "  A  righteous  man  Jiatcth  lying."  A  soul  that  has 
been  made  right  in  relation  to  the  laws  of  its  own  spiritual 
being,  to  the  universe,  and  to  God,  has  an  instinctive  repug- 
nance to  falsehood.  A  right-hearted  man  cannot  be  false 
in  speech  or  life.  "  He //rt/^j' lying."  All  tricks  in  business, 
all  shams  in  society,  all  pretences  in  religion,  are  to  him 
revolting.  He  stands  for  reality,  will  die  rather  than 
desert  or  disguise  fact, 

•'  There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats  j 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind 
Which  I  respect  not."— Shakkspkark, 
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The  prayer  of  his  soul  is,  " Remove  from  me  the  A\ay  of 
lying  :  and  grant  me  thy  law  graciously."* 

Moral  truthfulness  is  a  safeguard  against  evil. 
— ^The  evils  specified  in  these  two  verses  "  n  connection  with 
the  wicked  must  be  regarded  as  kept  off  from  the  righteous 
by  his  moral  truthfulness.  This,  indeed,  seems  implied. 
What  are  the  evils  here  implied  as  connected  with  false- 
hood?  First:  Loafhsomoicss.  A  wicked  man  is  loathsome." 
A  liar  is  an  unlovely  and  an  unloveable  object ;  he  is  detest- 
able ;  he  attracts  none ;  he  repels  all.  Secondly  :  Shame, 
He  "  cometh  to  shame."  h  liar  either  in  lip,  or  life,  or 
both,  must  come  to  shame.  A  rigorous  destiny  will  strip 
off  his  mask,  and  leave  him  exposed,  a  hideous  hypocrite 
to  the  scorn  of  men  and  angels.  Thirdly  :  Dcsiniction, 
"  Wickedness  overthroweth  the  sinner."  Inevitable  de- 
struction is  the  doom  of  the  false.  They  have  built  their 
houses  on  the  sand  of  fiction,  and  the  storms  of  reality  will 
lay  them  in  ruins. 

From  all  these  evils,  moral  truthfulness  guards  the 
righteous.  His  truthfulness  guards  him  against  the  loath- 
some, the  disgraceful,  and  the  ruinous  : — 

•'An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God." — Popk, 


(READING  LXXXVIII.— :MARCH  29.) 


"There  is  that  maketh  himself  rich,  yet  hath  nothing:  there  is  that  makelli 
himself  poor,  yet  hath  great  riches.  The  ransom  of  a  man's  life  are  his  iiclic>; 
but  the  poor  heareth  not  rebuke."— 7Vo7;.  xiii.  7,  8. 

The  seventh  verse  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  twenty-fourtli 
of  the  eleventh  chapter. — "  There  is  that  scattereth  and  yet 
increaseth,  and  there  is  that  withholdcth  more  than  is 
meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty."     But  the  meaning  is  not 

•  Psalm  cxix.  29. 
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identical.  If  we  are  to  attach  to  the  words  rich  and  poor 
a  spiritual  rather  than  a  literal  meaning,  the  seventh  verse 
^^.Quld  express  an  important  fact,  viz.,  that  there  is  a 
principle  of  action  which  aims  at  results  the  opposite  of 
what  it  attains.  Selfishness  aims  at  personal  wealth  and 
greatness,  but  instead  of  making  a  man  rich,  it  leaves 
him  with  nothing  :  he  works  out  his  ruin  by  the  principle 
which  urges  him  to  work  for  his  happiness.  Whereas 
the  principle  of  benevolence  works  in  the  opposite  way — 
whilst  it  sinks  a  man's  own  personal  interest  so  that  he 
becomes  poor,  he  reaches  the  true  riches.  And  this  illus- 
trates Christ's  words :    "  He  that   seeketh   his  life  shall 

lose  it." 
But  I  take  the  verses  as  presenting  two  subjects  of 

thought  :— 

The  MISREPRESENTATION  of  poverty  and  riches. — "There 
is  that  maketh  himself  rich,  and  yet  hath  nothing  ;  there 
is  that  maketh  himself  poor,  yet  hath  great  riches."  These 
characters  abound  in  modern  society.  There  are  poor  men 
who  profess  to  be  very  wealthy,  and  they  often  do  so  not 
merely  from  vanity  but  from  greed  also.  In  business  they 
hire  large  warehouses,  embark  in  extensive  speculations, 
occupy  mansions  as  their  homes,  and  live  in  a  magnificent 
style  in  order  to  create  a  false  credit.  Paupers  put  on  the 
costume  of  princes,  in  order  to  swindle  oi  a  gigantic  scale ; 
sometimes  they  succeed,  and  by  a  pretence  of  large  capital 
obtain  the  real  one,  and  biiild  up  the  real  one — always 
at  the  expense  of  others.  But  often,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sparkling  bubble  bursts,  the  dazzling  meteor  sweeps 
into  midnight.  These  characters  abound  in  modern  Eng- 
land, they  crowd  our  scenes  of  merchandise,  they  create 
panics,  they  are  a  curse  to  the  country.  Then,  also,  we 
have  amongst  us  a  different  class,  men  who  appear  to  be 
\ery  poor,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  very  rich.  These  are, 
if  not  so  injurious,  yet  as  contemptible  as  the  others  ;  they 
are  the  wretched  misers  ;  men  who  are  pinching  themselves 
and  families,  and  clutching  from  others,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  wretched  greed  of  pelf. 

The  POWER  of  poverty  and  riches. — "  The  ransom  of  a 
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manS  life  are  his  riches ;  but  the  poor  man  heareth  not 
rebuke."  There  is  a  kind  of  protection  in  both.  "The 
verse,"  says  an  able  expositor,  "  has  been  understood  in 
different  ways.  The  import  of  it  has  been  given  thus  :-. 
*  a  rich  man,  when  he  fears  any  evil  from  his  enemies,  can 
divert  it  by  a  sum  of  money  ;  but  the  poor  man,  when  ho 
is  threatened,  dares  not  stay,  but  runs  away.'  He  does  not 
stand  to  defend  or  buy  himself  off,  but  the  moment  he  hears 
rebuke  or  threatening,  aware  that  he  has  no  resources,  he 
stops  not  to  hear  it  out,  but  immediately  makes  good  his 
escape — takes  himself  off.  I  prefer  another  interpretation 
according  to  which  the  verse  sets  forth  the  comparative 
benefits  of  poverty  and  riches.  The  rich  are  objects  of 
envy,  exposed  to  false  accusation,  robbery,  theft,  and  to  the 
risk  of  life.  It  is  true  that  in  their  circumstances  they 
may,  in  seasons  of  public  calamity,  redeem  their  lives  by  a 
ransom  from  their  abundant  store.  But  the  poor  are  still 
better  off.  1  hey  are  not  exposed  to  danger ;  they  are  no^ 
envied  ;  they  are  not  looked  at  askance,  with  'jealous  leer 
malign,'  with  the  evil  eye  of  covetousness ;  nor  arp  they 
molested  with  the  harassing  disquietudes  arising  from  such 
causes.  Who  thinks  of  en\7^ing,  or  persecuting,  or  de- 
frauding, or  taking  the  life  of  the  man  who  has  nothing  ? 
Who  ever  thinks  of  robbing  or  murdering  a  beggar  r  He 
is  everywhere  safe  and  free  from  molestation  from  whom 
there  is  nothing  to  be  had.  Poverty,  then,  is  not  without 
its  advantages.  They  are,  to  Ibe  sure,  of  a  negative  kind, 
and  not  likely  to  make  men  give  the  preference  to  poverty; 
3ior  do  I  mention  them  because  it  should,  or  that  it  may. 
All  that  is  meant  is,  that  such  considerations  should  con- 
tribute to  reconcile  the  poor  to  their  providential  lot." 

Mundane  wealth  and  mundane  poverty  are  alike  tran- 
sient ;  neither  can  deliver  from  death,  neither  can  survive 
it.  The  wealth  essential  to  us  all,  is  that  of  moral  good- 
ness ;  the  poverty  we  should  aspire  to,  is  that  of  a  lowly 
heart,     "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit." 
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W  fiQljt  of  3ouls. 

«The  light  of  the  righteous  rcjoiccth :  but  the  lamp  of  the  wicked  shall  be 
put  wXr—Prov.  xiii.  9. 

"Light,"  if  not  essential  to  life,  is  essential  to  its  well- 
being.  Life  without  light,  could  it  be,  would  be  cold, 
chaotic,  wretched.  There  are  different  kinds  of  light  even 
in  the  material  world — some  feeble,  flickering,  transient ; 
others  as  the  lights  of  heaven,  strong,  steady,  permanent. 
There  are  different  moral  lights — the  lights  of  soul.  The 
text  leads  us  to  consider  two  : — 

The  joyous  light  of  soul. — "The  light  of  the  right- 
eous rejoiceth."  In  what  does  the  light  of  the  soul  consist  ? 
There  are  at  least  three  elements — faith,  hope,  love.  The 
first  fills  the  soul  with  the  light  of  ideas  ;  the  second  with 
the  light  of  a  bright  future  ;  the  third,  with  the  light  of 
happy  affections.  In  all  souls  on  earth  these  three  exist. 
There  is  a  faith  in  all,  a  hope  in  all,  a  love  in  all.  Extin- 
guish these  in  any  soul,  and  there  is  the  blackness  of 
darkness  for  ever.  The  righteous  have  these  as  dimne  im- 
partations,  as  beams  from  "  the  Father  of  lights,"  and  in 
their  radiance  they  live,  walk,  and  rejoice.  They  rejoice 
in  their  faith.  Their  faith  connects  them  with  the  Ever- 
lasting Sun.  They  rejoice  in  their  hope.  Their  hope 
bears  them  into  the  regions  of  the  blest.  The--  rejoice  in 
their  love.  Their  love  fixes  their  enrapturing  gaze  on 
Him  in  Whose  presence  there  is  fulness  of  joy. 

The  transient  light  of  soul. — "The  lamp  of  the 
wicked  shall  be  put  out."  It  is  implied  that  the  light  of 
the  righteous  is  permanent.  And  so  it  is.  It  is  inex- 
tinguishable. "  It  shines  brighter  and  brighter,  e'en  unto 
the  perfect  day."  Not  so  the  light  of  the  wicked.  Their 
Hght,  too,  is  in  their  faith,  their  hope,  their  love.  But 
their  faith  is  in  the  false,  and  it  must  give  way.  The 
temple  of  their  hope  is  built  on  sand,  and  the  storm  of 
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destiny  will  destroy  it.  Their  love  is  on  corrupt  things 
an  i  all  that  is  corrupt  must  be  burnt  by  the  all-consuming 
fire  of  eternal  justice.  Thus  the  lamp  of  the  wicked  must 
be  put  out.  The  light  of  the  righteous  is  an  inex<-mguish- 
able  sun — that  of  the  wicked  a  mere  flickering  "lamp;" 
the  breath  of  destiny  will  put  it  out.  "  How  oft  is  the 
candle  of  the  wicked  put  out."  To  live  in  a  world  without 
a  sun,  were  it  possible,  would  be  wretched  existence— such 
a  world  a;^  Byron  describes  : — 
a  world  as  Byron  describes  : — 

"  The  bright  sun  was  extinguished,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkening  in  the  eternal  space, 
Rayless  and  pathless  ;  and  the  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air." 

But  to  live  without  faith,  hope,  charity,  is  infinitely  more 
calamitous. 


(READING  XC— MARCH  31.) 


"  Only  by  pride  cometh  contention  :  but  with  tl)c  well  advi;?ed  is  wisdom."- 
Piov.  xiii.  10. 

Pride  is  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  our  own  superiority, 
leading  often  to  an  insolent  exultation.  "  There  is  no  such 
thing,"  says  Fuller,  "  as  proper  pride,  a  reasonable  and 
judicious  estimate  of  one's  character  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it."     From  the  text  we  learn — 

That  pride  generates  discords. — "  Only  by  pride 
cometh  contention."  "  Pride,"  says  Collier,  "  is  so  un- 
sociable a  vice,  and  does  all  things  with  so  ill  a  grace,  that 
there  is  no  closing  with  it.  A  proud  man  will  be  sure  to 
challenge  more  than  belongs  to  him.  You  must  expect 
him  stiff  in  conversation,  fulsome  in  commending  himself, 
and  bitter  in  his  reproofs."  And  Colton  says,  "  Pride  either 
finds  a  desert  or  makes  one  ;  submission  cannot  tame  its 
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ferocity,  nor  satisfy  or  fill  its  voracity,  and  it  requires  xo.xy 
costly  food — its  keeper's  happiness.''  Being  in  society 
essentially  exacting^  insolent^  heartless^  detractingy  it  is  ever 
venerating  "  contention."  "  No  wise  man,"  says  Taylor, 
"  ever  lost  anything  by  cession  ;  but  he  receives  the  hos- 
tility of  violent  persons  into  his  embraces  like  a  stone  into 
a  lap  of  wool :  it  rests  and  sets  down  softly  and  innocently. 
But  a  stone  falling  upon  a  stone  makes  a  collision,  and 
extracts  fire,  and  finds  no  rest ;  and  just  so  are  two  proud 
persons  despised  by  each  other  ;  contemned  by  all ;  living 
in  perpetual  dissonances;  always  fighting  against  affronts, 
jealous  of  every  person,  rJ'sturbed  by  every  accident — a 
perpetual  storm  within,  anu  daily  hissings  from  without." 
That  pride  rejects  counsels.— This  is  implied  in 
the  last  clause  rather  than  expressed.  "  But  with  the  well 
advised  is  wisdom."  The  proud  man  is  too  great  to  take 
the  counsel  of  any.  "  Pride,"  says  Gurnell,  "  takes  for  its 
motto  great  /,  and  little  jyt*/^."  •  Who  can  teach  him  ?  Truly 
humility  becomes  us  all.  "  A  humble  saint,"  says  .Seeker, 
"looks  most  like  a  citizen  of  heaven.  'Whosoever  will  be 
chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant.'  He  is  the  most 
kccly  professor  who  is  the  most  loidy  professor.  As 
incense  smells  the  sweetest  when  it  is  beaten  the  smallest, 
so  saints  look  fairest  when  they  lie  lowest.  Arrogance  in 
the  soul  resembles  the  spleen  in  the  body,  which  grows  most 
while  other  parts  are  decaying.  God  will  not  suffer  such 
a  weed  to  grow  in  His  garden  without  taking  some  course 
to  root  it  up.  A  believer  is  like  a  vessel  cast  into  the  sea : 
the  more  it  fills  the  more  it  sinks." 

"  Pride  (of  all  others,  the  most  dangerous  fault) 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 
.     .        The  men  who  labour  and  digest  things  most. 
Will  lie  much  apter  to  despond  than  boast ; 
For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 
'Twill  cost  you  dear  before  he's  understood."— PoPR» 
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(READING  XCI.— APRIL  i.) 


"  Wealth  gotten  by  vanity  shall  be  diminished :  but  he  that  gathcrcth  by 
labour  shall  increase."— i'rot'.  xiii.  ii. 

THIS  verse  implies  three  things — 
That  worldly  wealth  IS  A  GOOD  THING.— The 
universal  feeling  of  man  shows  this — all  men  strive  after  it. 
The  services  it  can  render  show  this.  Man's  physical 
comforts,  intellectual  opportunities,  social  resources,  and 
the  progress  of  his  religious  institutions  greatly  depend 
upon  this.  The  Word  of  God  shows  this.  "Money," 
says  Solomon,  "  answers  all  things."  The  Bible  does  not 
despise  wealth.  It  legislates  for  its  employment  and 
denounces  its  abuse.    We  infer — 

Thatworldly  wealth  maybe  obtained  IN  different  ways. 
— There  are  two  ways  referred  to  in  the  text.  The  7vay  0} 
vanity.  "Wealth  gotten  by  vanity."  The  word  "  vanity" 
may  represent  all  those  tricks  of  trade,  reckless  specula- 
tions, and  idle  gambling,  by  which  large  fortunes  are  often 
easily  gained.  Within  our  own  circle  of  acquaintance,  there 
are  not  a  few  who  have  become  millionaires  by  guilty  hits. 

Secondly  :  The  way  of  labour.  "  He  that  gathereth  by 
labour."  Honest,  industrious,  frugal  labour,  is  the  legiti- 
mate way  to  wealth.  Honest  industry  is  God's  road  to 
fortune.    We  infer — 

That  the  decrease  or    increase  of  worldly  wealth  is 

DETERMINED    BY    THE    METHOD    IN    WHICH    IT  HAS  BEEN 

OBTAINED. — "  The  wealth  gotten  by  vanity  shall  be  dimi- 
nished :  but  he  that  gathereth  by  labour  shall  increase." 
Two  facts  in  human  nature  will  illustrate  this  principle. 
First ;  What  man  docs  not  highly  value  he  is  likely  to  squander. 
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That  wliich  we  hold  cheaply  we  are  not  cautious  in  gnard- 
inir  or  tenacious  in  holding.  Secondly  :  What  comes  to 
jiiui  zvithoiit  labour  he  h  not  likely  highly  to  appreciate.  We 
rfenerally  value  a  thing  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  in 
getting  it.  The  man  who  has  toiled  hard  for  what  he  has 
,rot,  will  take  care  of  it ;  whereas  he  who  has  got  it  easily 
bv  a  hit  or  by  a  trick,  treats  it  with  less  caution,  and  is 
more  likely  to  squander  it  away.  Thus  the  text  announces 
a  law  in  human  experience  :  "  Wealth  gotten  by  vanity 
bhall  be  diminished :  but  he  that  gathereth  by  labour  shall 
increase." 

Brothers,  whilst  we  would  not  have  you  to  disparage 
worldly  wealth,  we  would  not  have  you  put  it  in  its  wrong 
place.  Use  it  as  the  instrument  of  action,  not  as  the 
representative  of  greatness  or  the  source  of  happiness, 

"  To  purchase  heaven,  has  gold  the  power  ? 
Can  gold  remove  the  mortal  hour  ? 
In  life,  can  love  be  bought  with  gold  ? 
Are  Friendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold  ? 
No ;  all  that's  worth  a  wish,  a  thought, 
Fair  Virtue  gives,  unbribed,  unbought. 
Cease,  then,  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  bind  ; 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  miud." — ^JoHiNSON, 


(READING  XCII.— APRIL  2.) 
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"  Hope  deferred  niaketh  the  heart  sick :  but  when  the  desire  cometh,  it  is  a 

trceoflife,"— /'/-(JZ'.  xiii.  12.  , 

Hope  is  a  complex  state  of  mind — desire  and  expectation 
are  its  constituents.  We  define  it  as  an  expectant  desire. 
It  implies  the  existence  of  a  future  good,  and  a  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  it.  The  text  leads  us  to  make 
three  remarks  concerning  it. 

That  man's  object  of  hope  is  often  loxg  delayed. 
—"Hope  deferred."     The  future  good  which  men  hope  for 
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they  seldom  get  at  once.  Long  years  of  struggle  often 
intervene.  It  looms  a  far  distant  thing  before  their  vision 
There  is  kindness  in  this  arrangement,  although  we  may 
sometimes  fail  to  see  it.  First :  It  serves  to  stimulate  effort. 
It  is  the  goal  before  the  eye  of  the  racer,  keeping  even- 
muscle  on  the  stretch.  Secondly :  It  serves  to  culture 
patience.  We  have  need  of  patience.  If  what  we  hope 
for  came  at  once,  was  not  "  deferred,"  not  a  tithe  of  our 
manhood  would  be  brought  out. 

That  the  delay  is  generally  very  trying.--"  it 
maketh  the  heart  sick."  It  is  trying  to  the  strength^  to  the 
temper y  and  to  the  religion  of  man.  Still,  those  "sick" 
men  will  not  give  up  the  hope.  "  Hope,"  says  Diogenes, 
"  is  the  last  thing  that  dies  in  man."  Pandora's  fabled 
box  contained  all  the  miseries  of  mankind,  and  when  her 
husband  took  off  its  lid,  all  rushed  away,  but  hope  re- 
mained at  the  bottom.  Ay,  hope  sticks  to  the  last.  How- 
ever sick  at  heart,  we  hold  it  still. 

•'  The  wretch  condemned  with  life  to  part, 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies  ; 
And  every  pang  that  rends  the  heart 

Bids  expectation  rise. 
Hope,  like  the  glimmering  taper's  light, 

Adorns  and  cheers  the  way, 
And  still,  the  darker  grows  the  night, 

Emits  a  brighter  ray." 

That  the  trial  of  the  delay  is  fully  compen- 
sated IN  ITS  realization. — "When  the  desire  cometh, 
it  is  a  tree  of  life."  The  longer  and  more  anxiously  you 
wait  and  toil  for  a  good,  the  higher  the  enjoyment  when  it 
is  grasped.  Hence  the  delight  of  Simeon,  who  waited  for 
the  consolation  of  Israel,  when  lie  clasped  the  infant  Jesus 
i^  his  arms,  and  said,  "  Now  lettest  thou  thy  servant 
depart  in  peace.'*  A  realized  divine  hope  is,  indeed,  "a 
tree  of  life,"  and  especially  so  when  realized  in  the  pure 
heavens  of  God.    Hope  in  fruition  is  the  Eden  of  the  soul. 

"Oh!  how  blest, 
.  ,.,  To  look  from  this  dark  prison  to  that  shrine, 

To  inhale  one  breath  of  Paradise  divine ; 
■  (.".       And  enter  into  that  eternal  rest 
'^  Which  waits  the  sons  of  God."— BowRlNO. 
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"Whoso  despiseth  the  word  shall  be  destroyed:  but  he  that  feareth  the 
commandment  shall  be  rewarded." — Prov.  xiii.  13. 

The  world  abounds  with  words.  Oral  ones  load  the  air, 
and  written  ones  crowd  our  libraries.  Some  human  words 
are  unspeakably  more  valuable  than  others.  The  word  that 
expresses  the  noblest  heart,  the  strongest  intellect,  the 
loftiest  genius,  the  highest  intelligence,  is  the  best  human 
word  on  earth.  A  human  word  is  at  once  the  mind's 
mirror,  and  the  mind's  weapon.  In  it  the  soul  of  the 
speaker  is  seen,  and  by  it  the  soul  of  the  speaker  wins  its 
bloodless  victories  over  others.  But  there  is  one  word  on 
earth  incomparably  arid  infinitely  above  all  others.  It  is 
emphatically  the  "  Word  "—the  Word  of  God.  The  text 
teaches  us  two  things  concerning  this  Word. 

This  word  despised  IS  RUIN. — "Whoso  despiseth  the 
word  shall  be  destroyed."  Who  is  the  despiser  of  this 
word  ?  The  scorner,  the  rejector y  the  unheliever^  the  neglectory 
the  triflcr.  Why  is  ruin  involved  in  despising  it  ?  First : 
Because  he  who  despises,  rejects  the  only  mstrument  of  soul- 
salvation.  The  Gospel  is  the  Word  of  salvation.  "  Unto 
you  is  the  word  of  this  salvation  sent."  It  is  the  only 
word  that  can  save,  the  only  balm  for  the  diseased, 
the  only  quickening  power  for  the  dead.  Second : 
Because  he  who  despises  it  brings  on  his  nature  the  condem- 
nation of  Heaven.  Most  tremendous  guilt  is  contracted  in 
despising  this  word.  "  See  that  ye  refuse  not  him  that 
speaketh,  for  if  they  escaped  not,"  &c.* 

This  word  reverenced  IS  BLESSEDNESS.  —  "He  that 
feareth  the  commandment  shall  be  rewarded."  The  word 
is  a  "  commandment,"  it  is  an  authoritative  utterance,  and 
to  fear  it,  in  a  Scriptural  sense,  is  to  have  a  proper  prac- 
tical regard  for  it.    First :  Such  a  man  is  "  rewarded  "  in  its 

♦  Hcb  xii.  25.         '     ■  '  r  ' 
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blessed  iuflueticcs  upon  his  orvn  soul.  It  enlig"htens,  purifies 
choers,  ennobles.  Second  :  Such  a  man  is  "rewarded"  -duUi 
/he  approhiition  of  Heaven.  "  Unto  that  man  Avill  I  look 
who  is  of  a  broken  heart,  and  contrite  spirit,  and  trembleth 
at  my  word."  What  a  wonderful  thing  is  the  Word  !  Man's 
character  and  destiny  are  determined  by  his  conduct  to- 
wards it.  How  few  in  this  age  treat  this  Word  as  it  ougjit 
to  be  treated !  In  proportion  to  its  aboundings  men 
seem  to  despise  it.  There  was  a  time,  in  Edward  l.'s  reign 
when  one  volume  cost;^37,  to  gain  which,  a  labouring  man 
would  have  to  work  fifteen  long  years. 


(READING  XCIV.— APRIL  4.) 


"  The  law  of  the  wise  is  a  fountain  of  life,  to  depart  from  the  snares  of  dcalli." 
— Prov.  xiii.  14. 

This  proverb  teaches  two  things : — That — 

The  good  are  ruled  by  "  law." — "  The  law  of  the 
wise."  Whatis  law  ?  There  are  many  definitions  ;  many 
most  unphilosophic,  some  most  conflicting.  The  clearest 
and  most  general  idea  I  have  of  it  is — rule  of  motion. 
In  this  sense  all  things  are  under  law,  for  all  things 
are  in  motion.  The  material  universe  is  in  motion,  and 
there  is  the  law  that  regulates  it.  The  spiritual  uni- 
verse is  in  motion,  and  law  presides  over  it.  "  Of  law," 
says  Hooker,  "  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than 
that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony 
of  the  world.  All  things  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as 
feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from 
her  power ;  both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what 
condition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner, 
yet  all  with  uniform  consent,  admiring  her  as  the  mother 
of  their  peace  and  joy."  But  what  is  the  law  of  the  good 
— that  which  rules  them  in  all  their  activities  ?  Sttpremc 
love  to  the  supremely  good.    It  is  not  a  written  commandment, 
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but  an  all-pervading',  inspiring  spirit,  called  in  Scripture, 
"the  royal  law,"  the  "law  of  liberty,"  the  "law  of  the 
Spirit." 

This  proverb  teaches  also  that — 

The  "law"  that  rules  the  good  is  beneficent.— 
"  The  law  of  the  wise  is  a  fountain  of  life,  to  depart  from 
[he  snares  of  death."  First :  TJiis  law  delivers  from  death. 
The  word  "death"  here  nittstnothe  regarded  as  the  separation 
of  body  from  soul,  but  as  the  separation  of  the  soul  from 
God.  This  is  the  awfullest  death,  and  supreme  love  to 
God  is  a  guarantee  against  this.  Secondly :  Thi'-  laiv 
secures  an  abundance  of  life.  "The  law  of  the  wise  is  a 
fountain  of  life  ;"  a  fountain  gives  an  idea  of  activity^  pleni- 
tiidc,  perennialncss.  The  law  of  the  good  is  happiness. 
The  happiness  of  the  true  soul  is  not  something  then  and 
yonder,  but  it  is  something  in  the  law  that  controls  him. 
In  the  midst  of  his  privations  and  dangers,  John  Howard, 
England's  illustrious  philanthropist,  wrote  from  Riga 
these  words,  "  I  hope  I  have  sources  of  enjoyment  that 
depend  not  on  the  particular  spot  I  inhabit.  A  rightly 
cultivated  mind,  under  the  power  of  religion,  and  the 
exercise  of  beneficent  dispositions,  affords  a  ground  of 
satisfaction  little  affected  by  hercs^xA  Iheres.*' 

"  If  solid  happiness  we  prize, 
Witliin  our  breast  this  jewel  lies  ; 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow,— 
From  our  own  selves  our  joy  must  flov;." 


(READING  XCV.-APRIL  5.) 

"Good  understanding  giveth  favour."— /y<w.  xiii.  15. 

Observe  here  two  things : — 

The  nature  of  a  sound  intellect.— What  is  a  "good 
understanding?"  A  good  understanding  must  include 
four  things.  First :  .  Enlightenment.  The  soul  "  without 
knowledge  is  not  good."     Some  understandings  are  as 
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dark  as  midnight ;  others  are  illumined  by  false  lights  • 
others  are  partially  lighted  by  the  true.  A  good  under- 
standing is  that  which  is  well  informed,  not  merely  in 
general  knowledge,  but  in  the  science  of  duty  and  of  God. 
Secondly:  Impartiality.  A  good  intellect  forms  its  con- 
clusions and  pronounces  its  decisions  according  to  the 
merits  of  the  question,  regardless  of  the  interest  of  self,  or 
the  frowns  or  the  favours  of  others.  It  holds  the  balance 
of  thought  with  a  steady  hand.  Tnirdiv  :  RcligioHsiicss, 
By  this  I  mean  that  it  must  be  inspired  with  a  deep  sense  of 
its  allegiance  to  heaven.  No  intellect  can  be  healthy  and 
vigorous  that  does  not  live  and  labour  in  the  atmosphere 
of  devotion.  Fourthly :  Practicalness.  It  is  strong  and 
told  enough  to  carry  all  its  decisions  into  actual  life.  "A 
good  understanding  have  all  they  that  do  his  command- 
ments." If  these  elements  make  up  a  sound  intellect,  it 
follows  that  a  good  understanding  is  tantamount  to  prac- 
tical godliness.     Observe  here,  also, — 

The  usefulness  of  a  sound  intellect.— "  Good 
understanding  giveth  favour."  The  greatest  benefactor  is 
the  man  of  a  "  good  understanding  ;  "  a  man  whose  mind 
is  well  enlightened;  impartial,  religious,  and  practical. 
The  thoughts  of  such  are  the  seeds  of  the  world's  best 
institutions,  and  most  useful  arts  and  inventions.  Such  a 
man  is  the  most  useful  in  the  family,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  the  market,  in  the  press,  in  the  senate,  in  the  pulpit,  and 
everywhere.  Such  a  man  "giveth  favour."  His  ideas 
break  the  clouds  of  human  ignorance,  and  quicken  the 
faculties  of  dormant  souls.  First :  No  favours  so  valiialk 
as  a  mental  ^'■favour."  He  who  really  helps  the  mind  to 
think  with  accuracy,  freedom,  and  force,  to  love  with 
purity,  and  to  hope  with  reason,  helps  the  man  in  the 
entirety  of  his  being,  and  for  ever.  Secondly  :  No  one  can 
confer  a  mental  ^^  favour  "  zvho  has  not  a  good  understanding. 
An  ignorant  man  has  no  favour  to  bestow  on  souls. 

•'  Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God ; 
Knowledge  the  wing  with  which  we  fly  to  heaven. "—Shakespeare. 

J-et  us,  therefore,  cultivate  a  sound  Intellect,  enlightened, 

*  Psahniii.  10,  .    -     *  '.     • 
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impartial,  religious,  and  practical,  that  we  may  give  to  our 
race  the  highest  favours.  "  I  make  not  my  head  a  grave," 
says  Sir  T.  Browne,  in  his  quaint  way,  "  but  a  treasury  of 
knowledge ;  I  intend  no  monopoly,  but  a  community  in 
leaniing ;  I  study  not  for  my  own  sake  only,  but  for  theirs  • 
that  study  not  for  themselves  ;  I  envy  no  man  that  knows 
more  than  myself,  but  pity  them  that  know  less.  I  instruct 
no  man  as  an  exercise  of  my  knowledge,  or  with  an  intent 
rather  to  nourish  and  keep  it  alive  in  mine  own  head,  than 
beget  and  propagate  it  in  his  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  my 
endeavours,  there  is  but  one  thought  that  dejects  me — that 
my  acquired  parts  must  perish  with  myself,  nor  can  be 
legacied  among  my  honoured  friends." 


(READING  XCVr.— APRIL  6.) 


f  Ire  aulinr  0!  ^vunjjgrtfj.sovfi. 

"  But  the  way  of  transgicssors  u  hard." — Prcrv.  xiii,  15. 

Notice  the  two  facts  here  implied  : — 

The  transgressor  has  A  "  avay." — How  shall  the  way  of 
a  transgressor  be  described  r  There  are  three  general 
features  that  characterize  it.  First :  Practical  atheism. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  way  the  traveller 
does  not  practically  recognise  the  Supreme ;  He  is  not  a 
power  in  the  thoughts  of  any  of  the  pilgrims.  None  of 
them  like  to  retain  Him  in  their  thoughts.  Secondly : 
Practical  materialism.  The  things  that  are  seen  and  tem- 
poral, are  the  great  dominant  and  influential  powers. 
Xone  of  the  travellers  have  ears  to  hear  or  eyes  to  see  the 
wonders  of  the  spiritual  universe.  Thirdly :  Practical 
selfishness.  To  every  walker  on  the  "  way  "  self  is  every- 
thing ;  the  centre  and  circumference  of  life.  The  interests 
of  others,  the  claims  of  God  Himself,  are  all  subordinate 
to  self-gratification  and  aggrandisement.  Such  is  "  the 
way  of  transgressors."  Truly  a  broad  way  it  is,  for  the 
vast  majority  of  the  world  are  marching  on  it. 
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The  other  fact  here  is  that — 

The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  "  hard."  Though  a 
popular  way,  a  way  which  millions  go,  it  is  anything  but 
easy.  First  r  It  is  a  "  hard"  luay  in  the  sense  of  difficidtv 
Every  step  is  a  "  kicking  against  the  pricks."  All  expect 
flowers  on  the  path  as  they  proceed,  but  the  thorns  thicken 
and  the  cutting  niggedness  increases.  Voltaire  said,  "I 
begin  to  fancy  myself  in  the  most  deplorable  condition, 
environed  by  deepest  darkness  on  every  side.  I  wish  I 
had  never  been  born."  Colonel  Gardiner,  before  his  con- 
version, envied  the  existence  of  a  dog.  The  transgressor's 
own  conscicncCy  the  moral  sense  of  society,  the  institutions  of 
nature,  the  whole  current  of  the  Divine  government,  are 
against  him.  He  has  to  struggle  hard  to  mak^  way. 
Men  reach  hell  with  bleeding  feet  and  exhausted  natures. 
Secondly :  //  is  "  hard"  in  the  sense  of  results.  The  happiness 
aimed  at  is  never  got.  There  is  ever  miserable  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  moral  agony.  "  The  way  of  peace  they  know 
not."  They  are  like  the  troubled  sea,  its  waters  cast  out 
mire  and  dirt.  "  There  is  no  peace,  saith  my  God,  for  the 
wicked."     The  "  wages  of  sin  is  death," 

*'  In  the  coiTupted  currents  of  this  world 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 
And  in  worst  times  the  wretched  prize  itself    . 
Buys  out  the  law.     But  'tis  not  so  above : 
There  is  no  shuffling  :  there  the  action  lies 
In  its  true  nature ;  and  we  ourselves  compelled, 
E'en  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 
To  give  in  evidence." — Shakkspeare. 


(READING  XC VII.— APRIL  7/ 


%\t  WvM  autr  tire  ^f  00l:^|r. 


"Every  prudent  man  deale'h  with  knowledge:  but  the  fool  layeth  open /lit 
folly."— /'m'.  xiii.  16. 

Observe  the  two  opposite  characters : — 

The  WISE  man. — "  He  dealeth  with  knowledge."    This 
implies — First  :    TJiat  he  has  knowledge.      Knowledge  is 
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essential  to  a  wise  man.  All  true  knowledge  has  its  foun- 
dation in  God.  It  is  a  tree  with  many  and  varied  branches, 
as  high  and  as  broad  as  the  universe,  but  God  is  the  root 
and  the  sap,  the  strength  and  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 
There  is  no  knowledge  that  includes  Him  not.  It  implies, 
secondly  :  That  a  wise  man  treats  his  knozvledge  wisely.  "  He 
dealeth  with  knowledge."  Whilst  knowledge  is  essential 
to  wisdom,  it  is  not  wisdom.  A  man  may  have  a  great  deal 
of  knowledge  and  no  wisdom.  Wisdom  consists  in  its 
right  application.  The  wise  man  so  deals  with  his  know- 
ledge as  to  culture  his  own  nature  and  promote  the  real 
progress  of  his  race.  "  Perfect  freedom,"  says  Plato,  "  hath 
four  parts — viz.,  wisdom,  the  principle  of  doing  things 
aright ;  justice,  the  principle  of  doing  things  equally  in 
public  and  private ;  fortitude,  the  principle  of  not  flying 
danger,  but  meeting  it ;  and  temperance,  the  principle  of 
subduing  desires  and  living  moderately."  "  Knowledge," 
says  Dwight,  "  is  never  of  very  serious  use  to  man  untjl  it 
has  become  part  of  his  customary  course  of  thinking.  The 
knowledge  Avhich  barely  passes  through  the  mind  resembles 
that  which  is  gained  of  a  country  by  a  traveller,  who  is 
whirled  through  it  in  a  stage  ;  or  by  a  bird  flitting  over  it, 
in  his  passage  to  another."     Here  is  also — 

The  foolish  man. — "A  fool  layeth  open  his  folly." 
Foolish  men  show  their  folly  in  at  least  two  ways.  First : 
\h  talking  about  things  of  which  they  know  little  or  nothing, 
I  There  are  two  notable  facts  in  human  nature.  The  more 
[ignorant  a  man  is,  the  more  garrulous.  Empty-minded 
I  persons  are  generally  talkative.  The  law  seems  to  be,  the 
less  thought  the  more  talk.  The  less  one  knows  of  a  sub- 
k'ct,  the  more  copiously  he  can  speak  about  it.  The  very 
{fluent  preachers  are  those  who  have  never  thought  suffi- 
Iciently  on  theological  subjects  to  reach  their  difficulties. 
iThe  thinker,  discerning  difficulties  in  every  turn,  moves 

|th  open  to  ■cautiously,  reverently,  and  even  with  hesitation.    "  The  fool 

|layeth  open  his  folly."   Secondly,  by  attempting  things  which 

i(y  arc  incapable  of  achieving.     The  foolish  man  knows  not 

This  Vis  aptitudes  and  inaptitudes.     Hence  he  is  seen  overy- 

[edge  is  W^hcre,  striving  to  be  what  he  never  can  ;  to  do  that  which 
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lie  never  can  accomplish.  He  attempts  to  build  a  tower 
without  counting  the  cost.  "  Thus  he  layeth .  open  his 
folly." 


(READING  XCVIII.-APRIL  8.) 
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"A  wicked  messenger  falleth  into  mischief:  but  a  faithful  ambassador  » 
health." — Prov.  xiii.  I". 

Every  man  has  a  message  in  life  ;  all  have  their  mission. 
There  are  messages  from  vien.  Few  in  civilized  society 
could  be  found  who  are  not  entrusted  with  some  message, 
some  commission  from  their  fellow-men.  Some  as  ser- 
vants, teachers,  merchants,  rulers.  There  are  messages 
from  God.  Every  man  is  sent  into  the  world  with  certain 
duties  to  fulfil.  These  duties  constitute  his  mission  in  life. 
The  proverb  teaches — 

That  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  discharge  of 
THIS  MESSAGE. — There  is  a  "wicked  messenger"  and  a 
"faithful  ambassador."  The  wrong  and  the  right  way 
will  be  indicated  by  the  question,  what  is  the  right  dis- 
charge of  our  mission  r  He  only  discharges  the  various 
messages  of  life  rightly  who  does  it — First :  Conscientiously, 
He  who  acts  v/ithout  a  conscience  acts  beneath  his  nature. 
He  who  acts  against  his  conscience  acts  against  his  nature. 
He  alone  acts  worthy  of  his  nature  who  acts  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  A  man  should  throw  con- 
science into  every  act.  Every  human  deed  should  flash  with 
the  supernal  light  of  conscience.  Secondly  :  Intelligcntl}\ 
A  man  should  understand  the  nature  of  the  grounds  of  his 
message.  Without  this,  though  he  acts  conscientiously,  he 
acts  not  rightly.  Some  of  the  greatest  crimes  ever  wrought 
on  our  earth  have  been  perpetrated  conscientiously.  Paul 
vas  conscientious  in  his  ruthless  persecrtions.  So  perhaps 
were  some  of  the  Jews  in  putting  to  death  the  Son  of  God, 
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Thirdly :  Religiously.  All  must  be  done  with  a  supreme 
regard  to  that  God  whos*^  we  are,  and  whom  we  are  bound 
to  serv^e.  No  message,  even  that  of  the  humblest  servant, 
is  discharged  rightly,  if  not  discharged  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  claims  of  the  Great  Master.  "  Whatsoever  you  do, 
in  deed  or  word,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God."  The  proverb 
teaches — 

That  evil  or  good  inevitably  results  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  messages  are  treated. — "a 
wicked  messenger  falleth  into  mischief,  but  a  faithful  am- 
bassador is  health."  The  message  of  a  wicked  messenger, 
perhaps,  may  be  a  wrong  message,  a  message  of  falsehood. 
and  injustice ;  or  it  may  be  right,  and  he  may  deliver  it 
unfaithfully.  In  either  case  mischief  comes.  Mischief  to 
the  man  himself — mischief  to  society.  He  who  speaks  a 
wrong  thing,  and  he  who  speaks  a  right  thing  wrongly,  is 
equally  a  wicked  messenger.  The  world  abounds  with  such, 
and  they  produce  incalculable  mischif  Mischief  springs 
from  a  wrong  act  as  death  from  poison.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  "faithful  ambassador  is  health" — health  to  himself,  his 
own  conscience  approves  of  it;  and  health  to  those  whom 
he  represents,  their  wishes  are  gratified  their  interests  are 
served;  and  he  is  "health"  to  those  to  whom  he  is  sent. 
At  last  he  will  hear  the  Divine  words  of  approbation  ad- 
dressed to  him,  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 


■f:  t  . 


(READING  XCIX.— APRIL  9) 


%\n  ,|iTC0rvioiMc  anlr  tire  facile. 

"rovcily  and  shame  jAa//Jtf  :o  him  that  refuscth  instiniction :  but  he  that 
icgaidethreproof  shall  be  honoured." — Pr(n'.\\\\.  18. 

Two  subjects  are  here  to  be  noted  : — 
The  doom  of  the  incorrigible. — The  Incorrigible  is 

one  who  habitually  "  refuseth  instruction."  There  are  men, 
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who,  either  from  stolidity  of  nature,  or  the  force  of  prejudice 
or  the  power  of  habit,  are  uninstructable.  Their  natures 
are  closed  against  new  light,  they  move  in  ■  rut  from  which 
no  force  can  move  them.  To  such,  the  te  it  tells  us 
"  poverty  and  shame  "  shall  come.  These  two  things  are 
not  necessarily  associated.  Poverty  that  springs  from 
necessity  is  a  misfortune,  not  a  crime,  and  therefore  no 
cause  for  shame.  Poverty  that  springs  from  sacrifice  in 
the  cause  of  duty  and  philanthropy,  is  a  virtue  rather  than 
a  vice,  and  therefore  has  no  connection  with  shame.  A 
poverty,  however,  brought  on  by  incorrigibility  of  cha- 
racter, is  associated  evermore  with  shame.  It  is  a  dis- 
graceful poverty.  That  such  shameful  poverty  springs 
from  such  conduct,  is  manifest  in  the  ordinary  life  of  men. 
We  see  it — First :  In  secular  matters.  The  farmer,  the 
tradesman,  the  professional  man  who  doggedly  adhere  to 
their  own  notions,  and  will  not  receive  the  instruction  which 
modern  science  affords,  are  often  so  unable  to  compete  with 
those  who  are  open  to  everj'-  new  and  improved  theory  and 
method  of  action,  that  they  come  to  a  dead  failure  in  their 
undertakings,  and  meet  with  poverty  and  shame.  We 
see  it — Secondly:  In  intcllcchtal  matters.  Those  who 
neglect  the  culture  of  their  minds  from  youth  up,  and  will 
not  receive  instruction,  have  such  an  impoverished  mind 
that  It  is  associated  with  shame.  How  often  are  their  cheeks 
mantled  with  ubashment,  when  they  find  themselves  utterly 
incapable  to  enter  into  the  enlightened  conversation  of  the 
intelligent  circles  into  which  they  are  sometimes  introduced. 
We  see  it^Thirdly :  In  moral  matters.  He  who  neglects 
the  spiritual  culture  of  his  nature  has  a  poverty  of  soul 
distressing  to  contemplate.  Pie  is  poor  and  wretched.  He 
feeds  on  husks.  What  worse  doom  can  there  be  than 
shameful  destitution  in  secular,  mental,  and  moral  things  I 
Shame  i'S  the  worst  of  the  furies  : —  . 

•'  Shame  urges  on  behind ;  unpitying  shame, 
The  worst  of  furies,  whose  fell  aspect  frights 
Each  tender  feeling  from  the  human  breast." — Thomson:. 

The  other  subject  to  be  noted  is — 
The  destiny  of  the  teachable. — "  He  that  regardeth 
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reproof  shall  be  honoured."  Honour  is  a  popular  word, 
but  has  many  and  often  diverse  meanings  : — 

"  Aslc  the  proud  peer  what's  honour  ?  he  displays 
A  purchased  patent  or  the  herald's  blaze ! 
Or  if  the  royal  smile  his  hopes  have  blest, 
Points  to  the  glittering  glory  on  his  breast. 
Yet  if  beneath  no  real  virtue  reign, 
On  the  gay  coat  the  star  is  but  a  stain ; 
For  I  could  whisper  in  his  lordship's  eai , 
"Worth  only  beams  true  radiance  on  the  star." — Whitehead. 

The  truly  docile  man,  whose  faculties  are  ever  in  search  of 
truth,  and  who  makes  Christ  his  great  Rabbi,  will  assuredly 
be  honoured.  II is  oimi  soul  will  honour  him.  He  will  have 
the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience.  Society  will  honour 
him.  So  long  as  mind  is  mind,  society  must  ever  honour 
those  who  are  the  recipients  of  the  true  and  the  divine. 
6^(;</ will  honour  him.  He  smiles  on  the  genuine  inquirer, 
the  real  truth-seeker.  He  takes  such  under  His  guardian- 
ship, and  leads  them  on  into  higher  and  still  higher  fields 
of  thought.    There  is  no  honour  but  in  goodness : — 

"  Howe'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 
'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good  ; 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." — Tennyson, 


(READING  C-   vPRIL  10.) 


"  The  desire  accomplished  is  sweet  to  the  soul :  but  it  is  abomination  to  fools 
to  depart  from  evil."— frof.  xiii.  19. 

These  words  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  of  two  subjects : — 
Soul  pleasure. — ^What  is  it  ?  A  "  desire  accotnpcished." 
Desire  is  the  spring  power  of  our  activities.  Locke  defines 
it  "  as  the  uneasiness  which  a  man  feels  within  him  on  the 
absence  of  anything  whose  present  enjoyment  carries  the 
delight  with  it."  The  desires  of  the  soul,  which  are  very 
varied,  are  very  tjignificant  of  our  destiny.  "  Our  desires," 
says  Goethe,  "  are  the  presentiments  of  the  faculties  which 
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lie  within  us,  the  precursors  of  those  things  which  we  are 
capable  of  performing.  That  which  we  would  be  and  that 
which  we  desire  present  themselves  to  our  imagination 
about  us  and  in  the  future.  We  prove  our  aspiration  after 
an  object  which  we  already  secretly  possess.  It  is  thus  that 
an  intense  anticipation  transforms  a  real  possibility  into  an 
imaginary  reality.  When,  such  a  tendency  is  decided  in 
us,  at  each  stage  of  our  development  a  portion  of  our 
primitive  desire  accomplishes  itself  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances by  direct  means,  and  in  unfavourable  circum- 
stances by  some  more  circuitous  route,  from  which,  how- 
ever, we  never  fail  to  reach  the  straight  road  again." 
Indeed,  pleasure  consists  in  the  gratification  of  desires. 
The  quality  and  fcrmancncy  of  the  pleasure  must  ever 
depend  on  the  object  of  the  desire.  If  the  thing  desired  ir, 
immoral,  its  attainment  may  be  "  sweet  to  the  soul"  for  a 
little  while,  but  afterv.  ards  it  will  become  bitter  as  worm- 
wood and  gall.  The  triumph  of  truth,  the  progress  of 
virtue,  the  diffusion  of  happiness,  the  honour  of  God,  these 
are  objects  of  desire  that  will  give  a  holy  and  everlasting 
"  sweetness "  to  the  soul.  God  Himself  should  be  the 
grand  object  of  desire.  "  As  for  me,  I  will  behold  Thy 
face  in  righteousness.  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake 
with  Thy  likeness."  "Desire,"  says  John  Howe,  "is 
love  exercised  upon  a  good  which  we  behold  at  a  distance 
and  are  reaching  at.  Delight  is  love  solacing  itself  in  a 
present  good.  They  are  as  wings  and  arms  of  love ;  those 
for  pursuits,  those  for  embraces.  Or  the  former  is  love  in 
motion,  the  latter  love  in  rest ;  and,  as  in  bodily  motion 
and  rest,  that  is  in  order  to  this  and  is  perfected  in  it," 
The  other  subject  to  be  noted  is — 

Soul  pain. — "  It  is  an  abomination  to  fools  to  depart 
from  evil."  Fools  are  always  in  connection  with  evil,  men 
are  fools  because  they  are  in  such  an  alliance.  He  who 
allies  himself  to  evil  goes  against  his  own  reason  and  his 
imortai  interests.     There  is  soul  pain  in  being  con- 
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iicctcd  with  evil.  Man  was  never  made  to  be  in  such  an 
association ;  he  has  yoked  himself  to  that  which  is  eternally 
antagonistic  to  his  moral  intuitions.    Conscience  is  always 
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tormenting  the  sinner ;  his  nature  can  never  be  reconciled 
to  an  alliance  with  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  strange  to 
say,  there  is  soul  pain  in  the  dissolution  of  that  connection. 
There  is  a  fierce  conflict,  a  tremendous  battle  in  the  effort. 
"It  is  abomination  to  fools  to  depart."  Although  the  con- 
nection is  agony,  he  loathes  the  separation  ;  so  infatuated 
is  he  that  he  hugs  his  enemy  ;  and  \vhen  he  is  driven  by 
moral  conviction  from  it  he  craves  at  first  a  reunion.  Like 
the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  who  yearned  for  the  flesh-pots 
of  Egypt,  all  exhortations  addressed  to  him  to  leave  evil, 
cause  him  to  wince  and  fret  and  spurn  his  faithful  monitors. 


m. 


(READING  CI.— APRIL  11.) 


"  He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise." — Prov.  xiii.  20. 

Observe  two  things : — 

The  grand  fellowship  in  life's  path. — Though  fools 
crowd  the  path  of  life  there  are  many  "  wise  men  '*  here 
and  there.  Who  are  the  wise  men  ?  Those  who  aim  at  the 
highest  end  of  existence.  What  is  the  highest  end  ?  Not 
wealth,  pleasure,  or  fame.  These  are  mere  bubbles  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  greatness  of  man's  nature,  and  the  vast- 
ness  of  his  relationships.  The  highest  end  of  man,  the 
only  worthy  end,  is  eternal  perfection  of  character,  spiritual 
assimilation  to  God's  perfection.  Who  are  the  wise  men  ? 
Those  who  employ  the  best  means  to  reach  that  end. 
What  are  the  best  means  to  secure  this  eternal  perfection 
of  being  r  Not  external  moralities,  conventional  religions, 
ritualistic  observances.  These  have  been  tried  over  and 
over  again  and  have  failed.  The  Gospel  is  the  power. 
"  Beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord  we  are 
changed."  Who  are  the  wise  men?  Those  who  devote 
the  best  time  in  the  employment  of  those  means.    What 
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is  the  best  time  ?  Not  to-morrow  :  it  is  unwise  to  trust  to- 
morrow; it  may  never  come.  Now  is  that  time.  "Who 
will  say  that  this  is  not  wisdom  r  Who  will  say  that  he 
has  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  wise  man  whose  life 
includes  not  these  three  things  ?  Whatever  genius,  erudi- 
lion,  skill  he  may  have,  if  he  neglect  these  things  he  is  a 
fool.    The  other  thing  to  be  observed  is — 

The  glorious  assimilation  in  life's  path. — "  Shall  be 
wise."     First :  There  is  a  transforming  power  in  the  ideas 
of  the  truly  wise.     The  ideas  of  wise  and  godly  men  are 
the  greatest  spiritual  forces  of  the  world.    The  ideas  of 
other  men,  even  in  their  highest  aspect,  are  cold,  dim,  and 
dead  as  the  beams  of  the  moon.     The  ideas  of  wise  men 
are  like  the  rays  of  the  sun,  warm,  bright,  touching  all 
into  life.      In  the  Bible  you  have  these   ideas  in  their 
mightiest  forms.     Patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles,  and  the 
Great  Son  of  Man  Himself,  were  their  organs.     Thank 
God  there  are  "  wise  men  "  who  speak  with  their  tongues 
and  their  pens,  even  now,  and  with  these  you  may  walk. 
Secondly  :  there  is  a  transforming  power  in  the  sympathia 
of  the  truly  wise.     Sympathy  is  a  mighty  power.     Even  a 
touch  of  it  in  t!:G  dropping  tear,  the  faltering  voice,  the 
quivering  lip,  will  orten  move  a  soul  to  its  centre.    The 
sympathies  of  the  wise  man  are  deep,  spiritual,  genuine, 
Christ-like.     They  are  morally  electric.    Thirdly  :  there  is 
a  transforming  power  in  the  example  of  the  truly  wise.  All 
moral  character  is  formed  on  the  principle  of  imitation, 
hence  the  moral  likeness  of  the  child  to  the  parent,  the 
citizen  to  his  nation.     But  we  Imitate  only  what  we  love 
and  admire  ;  and  the  character  of  the  wise  man  has  in  it 
what  alone  can  command  the  highest  love  and  admiration 
of  the  soul.    It  has  moral  beauty — the  beauty  of  the  Lord. 
From  this  subject  w^e  learn  that  the  choice  of  cowpaniom 
is  the  most  important  step  in  life.    We  are  social ;  we  must 
have  companions ;    these  must  be  either  fools   or  wise, 
sinners  or  saints.     If  we  choose  fools,  we  shall  be  fools ; 
wise,  we  shall  be  wise  ;  and  they  that  shall  be  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  stars.    We  learn  from  this  subject  that  godly 
literature  has  an  inestimable  value.    By  godly  literature  I 
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am  far  enough  from  meaning  all  the  books  that  are  called 
religious.  Many  of  the  so-called  religious  books,  on  ac- 
count of  the  feebleness  of  their  conceptions,  the  sickliness 
of  their  sentiments,  the  exclusiveness  of  their  spirit,  the 
flippancy,  the  coarseness,  the  irreverence  with  which  they 
treat  the  most  momentous  subjects,  are  of  all  books  the 
most  to  be  contemned  and  avoided.  By  godly  books,  I 
mean  books  that  treat  of  the  great  questions  of  duty  and 
destiny,  not  only  with  the  highest  ability,  but  with  a  spirit 
of  Divine  reverence  and  devotion.  We  learn  from  this 
subject,  —that  the  Church  institution  is  a  most  beneficial  ap- 
foiiitmcnt.  The  true  Church  is  an  assemblage  of  "  wise  " 
men.  This  is  the  ideal.  Hence  it  is  ordained  as  the  organ 
of  heaven's  transforming  power :  thither  the  world  is  to 
resort  to  become  wise  and  good.  Would  that  the  Insti- 
tution called  the  Church  were  indeed  a  true  Church.  But 
in  many  cases  it  is  an  assemblage  of  what  ? — not  wise  men, 
but  fools. 


v^| 


{READING  CII.-APRIL  12.) 


"Evil  pursuetli  sinners  :  but  to  the  righteous  good  shall  be  repaid." — Prov. 


m.  21. 


That  retributory  justice  tracks  our  footsteps,  is  a  doctrine 
as  old  as  the  race.  It  grows  out  of  the  conscience,  and 
is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  mankind.  The  Nemesis 
of  the  heathen,  which  was  a  mysterious  pursuer  of  character, 
was  only  a  personification  of  the  doctrine.  The  subject  of 
the  text  is.  Destiny  follows  character.  Misery  grows  out 
of  sin,  and  happiness  out  of  goodness. 

The  law  of  moral  causation  shows  this. — Man's 
character  is  not  the  creation  of  a  day  or  an  hour,  it  is  the 
result  of  past  actions.  When  no  change  has  taken  place, 
like  that  of  regeneration,  the  man's  character  to-day  is  the 
result  of  the  whole  of  his  past  life,  and  will  be,  without 
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such  a  renovation,  the  cause  of  the  whole  of  his  future. 
So  that  if  the  character  is  corrupt,  misery  must  come,  and 
the  reverse.  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  ho 
also  reap.  He  that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  reap  corrup. 
tion.  He  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  reap  everlastinir 
life."  Character  draws  destiny  after  it  by  an  almighty 
magnetism.  It  is  a  fruitful  tree,  it  never  ceases  bearing, 
every  branch  is  clustered,  but  the  fruit  is  either  misery  or 
happiness,  according  to  its  own  vital  sap. 

The  constitution  of  nigral  mind  shows  tiiis.-. 
Moral  mind  has  at  least  two  faculties :  One  to  recall  the  past. 
Memory  gathers  up  the  fragments  of  our  bygone  years,  so 
that  nothing  is  lost.  Every  event  that  has  impressed  us, 
and  every  conscious  act  must  be  reproduced.  The  law  of 
memory  compels  us  to  re-live  our  past  lives.  The  other  to 
feci  the  past.  The  past  does  not  flit  before  us  as  shadows 
on  the  wall,  as  images  on  the  glass,  making  no  impression ; 
it  falls  on  conscience,  it  stirs  it  into  feeling.  The  soul  is 
compelled  to  shudder  at  a  wicked  past,  whilst  a  virtuous 
past  fills  it  with  a  quiet  and  ineffable  delight. 

The  teaching  of  holy  writ  shows  this. — The  Bible 
is  full  of  the  doctrine.  It  assures  us  that  God  will  render 
to  each  man  according  to  his  deeds.*  Sinner,  take  care, 
the  avenger  of  blood  is  at  your  heels.  You  may  not  hear 
the  footfall,  for  the  " avenging  deities  are  shod  with  wool.' 
But  they  never  pause,  they  never  tire,  they  never  mistake 
their  victim. 
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(READING  CHI.— APRIL  fj.) 


Material  aatcallfy* 


*•  A  good  man  leaveth  an  inlieritaiice  to  his  children's  children :  nnd  tlie 
wealth  of  the  sinner  is  laid  up  for  the  just.  Much  food  is  in  the  tillage  of  the 
poor  :  but  there  is  that  is  destroyed  for  want  of  judgment." — Prov.  xiii.  22,  23, 

Material  wealth  is  a  good  thing.    Those  who  have  it  not 
desire  it,  and  struggle  earnestly  after  it.     Those  who  have ; 

Joshua  vii.  20—26  ;  Matt.  xxxv. ;  Rom.  ii,  6  -  lo. 
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it  clutch  it  as  a  precious  treasure.  No  wise  man  will 
underrate  it.  Although,  like  everything  else,  it  is  capable 
of  abuse,  it  has  the  power  of  rendering  immense  service  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity.  Sanctimonious  hypo- 
crites who  have  it  not  denounce  it,  but  wise  men  value  it 
as  a  sacred  trust.  The  verses  before  us  lead  us  to  consider 
it  in  two  aspects  : 

As  ENTAILED  BY  THE  GOOD  AND  ALIENATED  BY  THE 
EVIL. — Here  we  have  it :  Entailed  by  the  good.  "  A  good 
man  leaveth  an  inheritance  to  his  children's  children."  It . 
is  a  characteristic  of  man  that  he  feels  an  interest  in 
posterity.  The  good  and  evil  alike  feel  concern  for  unborn 
generations.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  vastness  of  our 
sympathies,  and  the  greatness  of  our  nature.  It  is  here  inti- 
mated by  Solomon  that  the  good  have  some  special  security 
by  which  their  property  shall  descend  to  their  "children's 
children."  A  security  better  than  that  of  legal  "  bequests." 
And  truly  they  have,  and  what  is  it  ?  The  probable  goodness 
of  their  "  children's  children."  Goodness  may,  and  ought 
ever,  to  descend  from  sire  to  son.  The  strongest  purpose 
and  the  most  earnest  prayer  of  a  good  man  is  that  it  should 
do  so.  His  endeavour  is  to  train  up  his  children  in  the 
way  that  they  should  go,  to  leave  in  their  possession  a 
godly  character — a  sublimer  inheritance  this  than  king- 
doms. Now,  if  his  children's  children  inherit  goodness,  they 
are  sure  to  hand  down  their  inheritance  to  posterity  intact ; 
it  will  not  be  wasted  by  intemperance,  reckless  specula- 
lion,  or  idle  gambling.  Goodness  is  the  safest  law  of  entail. 
Here  we  have  property:  Alienated  by  the  evil.'  "And 
the  wealth  of  the  sinner  is  laid  up  for  the  just."  Wicked- 
ness, from  its  very  nature,  cannot  hold  property  through 
many  generations ;  the  fortunes  it  inherits  must  crumble 
away.  My  confidence  in  the  righteous  government  of  God 
and  in  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  Christianity  is  such,  that  I 
regard  all  the  property  that  wickedness  has  accumulated, 
is  accumulating,  and  will  accumulate,  as  "  laid  up  for  the 
just."  One  day  the  property  of  the  world  will  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  good.  "Though  the  wicked  heap  up 
sih'er  as  the  dust,  and  prepare  raiment  as  the  clay,  he  may 
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prepare  it,  but  the  just  shall  put  it  on,  and  the  innocent 
shall  divide  the  silver." 
The  verses  before  us  lead  us  to  consider  material  wealth— 

As  GAINED  BY  INDUSTRY,  AND  SQUANDERED  BY  IMPRU- 

DENCE. — As  ,  lined  by  industry.  "  Much  food  is  in  the 
tillage  of  the  poor."  Every  acre  of  land  is  full  of  potential 
wealth.  Skilled  industry  can  make  more  of  one  rood  of 
earth,  than  some  men  can  make  of  acres.  God  has  put  man's 
food  not  merely  in  the  ground,  but  in  the  "  tillage."  This 
is  a  beneficent  arrangement.  It  is  a  spur  to  industry.  It 
is  a  help  to  the  development  of  manly  faculties.  If  the 
man  who  gets  not  his  food  by  '■'■tillage"  were  allowed  to 
starve,  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  the  world.  Here  we  have 
wealth :  As  squandered  by  imprudence.  "  But  there  is  that  is 
destroyed  for  want  of  judgment."  It  requires  more  sense, 
perhaps,  to  retain  and  rightly  use  property,  than  to  get  it. 
I  have  known  pushing  and  unscrupulous  dolts  make  for- 
tunes and  lose  them  : — 

•♦  Riches,  like  insects,  while  concealed  they  lie, 
Wait  br.t  for  wings,  and  in  their  season  fly. 
To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  and  trust, 
Content  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just  ? 
Judges  and  Senates  have  been  bought  TOr  gold ; 
Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold," — PorE. 
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(READING  CIV.-APRIL  I4.) 

Durctttal  Si.'itiilint. 

"  lie  that  spnreth  tlic  rod  hatcth  his  son  :  but  he  that  loveth  him  chastcnclli 
\\.\\\  betimes." — Prov,  xiii.  24. 

Three  things  are  implied  in  this  text — 

A  TENDENCY  IN  CHILDREN  TO  GO  "WRONG. — This  ten- 
dency is  obvious  to  all.  No  sooner  does  the  child  begin 
to  act  as  a  moral  being  than  he,  by  his  fretfulness,  vanity, 
greed,  fali;eness,  indicates  the  existence  of  the  wrong  in 
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him.  Whether  this  tendency  is  propagated  by  generation 
or  imparted  by  social  influence,  whether  it  is  inbred  or  im- 
breathed,  is  one  of  the  vexed  questions  of  polemic  theology. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  social  atmosphere  in  which 
the  infant  is  born,  in  which  it  receives  its  first  impressions 
and  begins  to  unfold  its  faculties,  is  abundantly  sufiicient 
to  account  for  it.  In  the  present  domestic  atmosphere  ot 
the  race  there  float  the  germs  ot  evil,  and  who  shall  say 
how  soon  they  drop  through  the  eye  and  ear  into  the  infant 
soul  ? 

The  duty  of  parents  to  destroy  this  tendency.^ 
Xhis  is  implied  by  the  injunction,  to  chasten  "  betimes." 
pirst :  The  wrong  tendency  is  a  great  evil.  It  is  the 
springhead  of  a  pestilential  river.  It  is  the  germ  of  an 
upas.  It  is  an  incipient  fiend.  Secondly  :  The  sooner  it 
is  destroyed  the  better.  The  better  for  the  child,  the 
parent,  societ}',  the  universe.  The  longer  it  continues  the 
deeper  it  strikes  its  roots,  and  the  more  difficult  the  eradi- 
cation. It  must  be  done  "  betimes."  Thirdly  :  Its  destruc- 
tion is  the  work  of  a  parent.  This  is  the  grand  moral  mis- 
i-ion  of  a  parent,  for  which  God  holds  him  responsible.  He 
cannot  delegate  it  to  nurse,  teacher,  or  priest.  It  is  his 
work. 

The  necessity  of  ciiastise^ient  for  this  purpose. 

-"  He  that  spareth  the  rod  hateth  his  son."     The  rod  does 

not  necessarily  mean  the  twig,  the  cane,  or  the  whip  ;  it  is 

used  as  the  representative  of  that  which  inflicts /rt-//^.  First: 

Ik  necessary  chastisement  involves  the  infliction  of  pain.     It 

may  be  corporeal  pain.     There  are  cases  in  which  the  child 

may  be  so  destitute  of  the  sense  of  propriety  and  reason 

jihat  it  could  receive  no  other  pain  than  physical.     It  may 

be  mental  pain.    The  child  may  be  punished  by  the  restric- 

jtion  of  his  liberty,  the  denial  of  his  wishes,  or  the  frown  of 

his  parents- ;  by  the  word  of  reproof,  oftentimes  in  a  way 

far  more  painful  than  any  corporeal  infliction.    What  is 

wanted  in  chastisement  is /(7///.     There  must  be  pain.     A 

[rod  of  some  kind,  either  material  or  mental.     And  the 

I  parent  who  does  not  inflict  pain  has  not  the  true  love  for 

lus  child.     He  "  hateth  his  son."     Secondly  :  The  injliction 
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of  fain  by  love.  The  infliction  of  pain  from  caprice  or  angry 
passions  is  no  chastisement.  Evil  cannot  be  expelled  by 
evil.  The  devil  cannot  exorcise  the  devil.  The  child  must 
see  that  the  pain  inflicted  gives  more  pain  to  the  parent 
than  to  him.  The  infliction  of  pain  must  be  felt  as  the 
"  strange  work "  of  the  parent — a  work  foreign  to  his 
nature.  Children  have  been  called  rough  diamonds. 
Parents  are  to  polish  them,  and  they  must  be  ncithcr 
struck  unskilfully  nor  left  uncut. 

•'  The  voice  of  parents  is  the  voice  of  gods, 
For  to  their  cliikhen  they  aic  heaven's  lieutenants  ; 
^lade  lathers,  not  for  common  uses  merely 
Of  procreation  (beasts  and  birds  would  be 
As  noble  then  as  we  are),  but  to  steer 
The  wanton  freight  of  youth  through  storms  and  dangers, 
Which  with  full  sails  they  bear  upon,  and  straighten 
The  mortal  line  of  life  they  bend  so  often. 
For  these  are  we  made  fathers,  and  for  these 
!May  challenge  duty  on  our  children's  part. 
Obedience  is  the  sacrifice  of  angels, 
Whose  form  you  carry." — Shakespeare 


/READING  CV.- APRIL  15.) 


%Y  Satififartiaw  of  tk  ?i]obiT  bcttnniitc^  Irn  % 

w 

"  The  righteous  eatcth  to  the  satisfying  of  his  soul :  but  the  belly  of  the 
wicked  shall  want."— /'/'ot'.  xiii.  25. 

Bodily  satisfaction  is  an  essential  element  in  our  happi- 
ness so  long  as  we  are  in  this  world.  The  text  implies  that 
the  satisfaction  of  the  body  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  soul,  and  this  is  a  great  truth,  greatly  neglected.  Its 
obviousness  would  come  out  by  considering  what  bodily 
satisfaction  requires.     "We  observe — 

Bodily  health. — No  food  can  satisfy  a  diseased  body, 
a  body  whose  organs  and  functions  are  out  of  order.    But 
'4  %    -     - 
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the  condition  of  the  soul  has  much  to  do  with  physical 
health.  "  A  sound  heart  is  the  light  of  the  flesh."*  The 
anxieties,  ill-tempers,  recriminations,  impure  passions  of  a 
^vicked  heart,  will  soon  reduce  the  body  to  disease,  feeble- 
ness, and  ruin.  On  the  other  hand,  a  true,  virtuous,  and 
happy  soul  tends  to  physical  health.  "  A  merry  heart 
doeth  good  like  medicine,  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance ; 
but  a  broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones."  One  thought  can  dis- 
organize a  healthy  body  and  do  much  to  restore  a  diseased 

one. 

Bodily  supplies. — The  supplies  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
body  should  be — First :  Of  a  right  kind.  A  body  restless 
with  hunger  would  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  confectionery. 
Xow,  the  condition  of  the  soul  has  much  to  do  with  the  kind 
of  food.  The  soul  not  only  modifies  our  natural  appetites 
but  creates  artificial  ones,  and  hence  supplies  provisions 
for  the  body  which  are  unnatural  and  unhealthy.  The  soul, 
by  its  workings  on  the  body's  appetites,  has  brought  to  the 
body's  table  compounds  unsatisfying  and  deleterious  too. 
Secondly  :  A  right  avwnnt.  An  insufficient  amount,  even 
of  right  provisions,  would  leave  the  body  unsatisfied.  But 
the  question  of  sufficiency  also  depends  greatly  on  the 
soul.  Indolence,  extravagance,  intemperance,  bad  manage- 
ment, often  so  reduce  men's  material  resources  that  they 
are  left  utterly  destitute  of  the  necessary  food.  These 
thoughts,  we  think,  give  an  important  meaning  to  the  text, 
"The  righteous  eateth  to  the  satisfying  of  his  soul :  but 
the  belly  of  the  wicked  shall  want."  "  Truly  then  godliness 
is  profitable  unto  all  things."  A  corrupt  soul  will  ever- 
more have  a  dissatisfied  body. 
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*  See  IIOMiLisi,  vol.  IV.,  second  scries,  p.  047. 
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(READING  CVI.-ArRIL  16.) 


"Every  wise  woman  buildeth  her  house:  bat  the  foolish  phickelh  it  dow-n 
•A  1th  her  hands." — Ptcv.  xiv.  1. 

Woman,  in  these  days  of  novel-scribbling-  and  rhyming 
sentimentalities,  is  so  often  paraded  in  literature  that  we 
are  loth  to  write  the  sacred  word.  Our  own  great  dramatist 
has  said, — 

"  'Tis  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud ; 
'Tis  virtue  that  doth  malce  tliem  most  admired  ; 
'Tis  modesty  that  malces  them  seem  divine ! " 

The  text  leads  us  to  consider  housewifery ;  its  great  power 
and  necessary  qualifications. 

Its  great  power. — First :  It  can  build  vp.  "  Every 
wise  woman  buildeth  her  house."  A  good  wife  builds 
her  house  materially.  By  her  economy,  industry,  and  wise 
management,  she  increases  its  material  resources.  Words- 
worth describes  such  a  housewife  : — 

•'  She  was  a  woman  of  stirring  life, 
"Whose  heart  was  in  her  house.    Two  wheels  she  had 
Of  antique  form  :  this  large,  for  spinning  wool : 
That  small,  for  flax ;  and  if  one  wheel  had  rest, 
It  was  because  the  other  was  at  work." 

A  good  wife  builds  up  her  house  spiritually.  A  good 
wife  by  her  example,  her  spirit,  her  admonitions,  her 
reproofs,  her  prayers,  builds  up  in  her  children  a  noble 
character ;  she  thus  rears  in  her  house  a  very  temple  of 
industry,  intelligence,  and  worship.  Thus  she  becomes  the 
queen  of  a  little  empire,  where  beauty,  love,  virtue,  and 
reason  reign.  Housewifery,  secondly,  crt-w^w/Z^fi^ecw.  "The 
foolish  plucketh  it  down  with  her  hands."  There  are  women 
who  bring  their  houses  to  ruin.  By  their  miserable  tempers 
and  degrading  habits,  they  ruin  their  husbands,  their 
children,  they  make  the  home  the  haunt  of  fiends. 
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Its  necessary  qualification. — ^What  is  the  necessary 
qualification  for  a  good  housewife  ? — "  Wisdom."  "  Every 
wise  woman  buildeth  her  house."  Wisdom  implies  two 
things.  First :  Using  the  right  means.  The  means  she 
employs  to  build  up  her  house  are  not  inconsistent  with  the 
chaste  in  love,  the  true  in  statement,  the  honest  in  effort. 
Secondly:  Using  the  right  means  for  a  right  end.  The 
end  not  to  pamper  appetites,  to  feed  vanity  and  pride, 
but  to  elevate  the  household,  bless  society,  and  honour 
God.  The  hope  of  England  and  of  the  world  rests  on 
such  housewifery.  Kind  Heaven  promote  it !  In  the  East 
humanity  makes,  through  centuries,  scarcely  one  inch  of 
trae  progress.  In  the  West  it  moves  onward  with  the 
strides  of  a  giant.  Why  this  ?  In  the  former  there  is  no 
housewifery,  in  the  latter  there  is. 


(READING  C VII.— APRIL  17.; 


"  He  that  walketh  in  liis  uprightness  feareth  the  Lord :  but  he  that  is  perverse 
in  his  ways  despiseth  him,"— Prov.  xiv.  2. 

Men  differ  widely  in  their  daily  conduct. — First : 
Some  men  walk  uprightly.  Walking  uprightly  implies 
moral  strength.  The  man  is  not  bent  and  crooked  by  the 
infirmities  of  sin  or  the  weight  of  depravity.  He  has  the 
thorough  step  of  a  man.  Conscious  rectitude.  He  does 
not  bow  down  his  head,  as  if  ashamed  to  look  his  neigh- 
bour in  the  face.  He  is  as  open  as  the  day  and  as  fearless 
as  the  sun.  Secondly  :  Some  walk /^^-z/^jri-^/y.  "They  are 
perverse  in  their  ways."  They  are  crooked  in  their  pur- 
poses, policies,  and  performances.  There  is  nothing  true, 
honest,  noble,  in  their  course,  or  in  their  bearing. 

Men  reveal  their  heart  towards  God  in  their 
DAILY  WALK.—"  He  that  walketh  in  his  uprightness /^-^r^/'^ 
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the  Lord ;  but  he  that  is  perverse  in  his  ways  dcspiscth 
Him."  First :;  Right  conduct  springs  from  a  right  fcdiwr 
toivards  God.  The  man  that  walketh  uprightly  "  feareth 
the  Lord."  There  is  no  true  morality  without  religion. 
Piety  is  the  first  principle  of  all  rectitude.  Atheism  can 
have  nothing  binding  in  its  code  of  laws — nothing  virtuous 
in  its  conduct.  All  good  living  must  have  respect  to  the 
Supreme.  Secondly :  Wrong  conduct  springs  from  wronv 
feeling  towards  God.  "  He  that  is  perverse  in  his  ways 
despiseth  Him."  The  wrong  doer  has  no  feeling  of  respect 
for  God.  He  ignores  him  as  much  as  he  can.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  the  daily  conduct  of  men  you  can  see  their  state 
towards  the  Great  One.  You  may  know  how  men  feel 
inwardly  toward  Him  by  observing  how  they  deal  out- 
wardly with  each  other. 

The  generating  in  human  hearts  supreme  love  to  God, 
is  the  only  effective  way  to  promote  true  morality  in  men 
— morality  in  the  family,  in  the  market,  in  the  nation,  in  the 
world. 


(READING  CVIII— APRIL  i8.) 


"  In  tlic  mouth  of  the  foolish  is  a  rod  of  pride :  but  the  lips  of  the  wbe  shall 
preserve  them." — Frov.  xiv.  3, 

Speech  is  one  of  the  distinguishing  faculties  of  man.  It 
is  here  spoken  of  as  a  "  rod,"  it  is  an  instrument  of  the 
soul.  It  is  a  covimunicating  rod.  "  Its  chief  object,"  says 
Bishop  Butler,  "  is  plainly  that  we  may  commuiiicate  our 
thoughts  to  each  other,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  for  business,  and  for  learning."  Through  this 
rod  of  speech  souls  flow  and  reflow  into  each  other.  It  is 
a  conquering  rod.  By  speech  a  man  often  achieves  his 
highest  conquests, — conquests  over  the  thoughts,  passions, 
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purposes  of  mankiud.  The  mystic  Rod  of  Moses  smote 
the  rock  of  Horeb,  and  caused  it  to  send  forth  refreshing 
streams ;  the  rod  of  speech  can  smite  the  rock  of  souls, 
and  make  it  stream  with  influences  to  refresh  the  mental 
desert.    What  wonders  the  rod  of  speech  has  done ! 

The  text  contains  two  things  concerning  it. 

It  may  be  self-injurious  or  self-advantageous. — 
It  is  said,  "  the  lips  of  the  wise  shall  preserve  them,"  and 
the  implied  antithesis  is,  that  those  of  the  fool  will  injure 
them.  First :  There  is  a  speech  that  is  self -injur  ioiis.  The 
hasty  speech  of  evil  passion,  the  unchaste  speech  of  sensu- 
ality, the  lying  speech  of  untruthfulness  :  all  such  speech 
inflicts  an  injury  upon  the  speaker.  It  blunts  his  moral 
sensibility ;  it  lowers  his  relf-respect ;  it  degrades  his 
social  credit.  The  rod  of  speech  is  often  an  instrument  ot 
spiritual  suicide.  Secondly :  There  is  a  speech  that  is 
sclf-advantagcoics.  "  The  lips  of  wise  men  shall  preserve 
them."  A  chaste,  truthful,  benevolent,  judicious  speech  is 
a  guardian  rod  of  souls.  It  preserves  the  character  and 
the  reputation  of  the  speaker. 

Its  RESULTS  upon  the  speaker,  whether  self-injurious  or 
other^vise,  depend  upon  his  own  character.— First : 
The  speech  of  the  foolish  must  be  self-injurious.  His  speech 
is  a  "rod  of  pride."  It  is  a  rod  that  grows  out  of  pride. 
By  some,  the  word  "  rod  "  here  is  understood  as  a  shoot, 
or  branch,  as  in  the  expression,  "  There  shall  come  a  rod 
out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his 
roots."  Pride  and  foolishness  are  nearly  related.  A  proud 
man  is  a  fool.  He  does  not  know  himself,  the  universe,  or 
his  God.  Proud  speech  is  the  rod  that  grows  out  of  a  foolish 
heart ;  but  the  rod  which  the  foolish  heart  grows,  it  also 
uses  as  its  instrument,  and  its  use  must  tend  to  self- 
dostruction.  Pride  works  ruin.  "  Pride  goeth  before 
destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall."  Secondly: 
The  speech  of  the  Vjise  must  be  self -advantageous.  The  wise 
man  is  a  good  man,  and  a  good  man's  speech  will  tend  to 
his  own  spiritual  developnent,  and  the  promotion  of  his 
spiritual  powers.    "  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
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mouth  speaketh."     "  Keep  the  heart  with  diligence,  for 
out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life." 

"  The  Lord  shall  cut  off  all  flattering"  lips,  and  the  tonfrue 
that  speaketh  proud  things;  who  have  said,  with  our 
tongue  will  we  prevail ;  our  lips  are  our  own  ;  who  is  lord 
over  us."* 


(READING  CIX.— APRIL  19.) 


"  Where  no  oxen  are,  the  crib  is  clean :  but  much  increase  is  by  the  strenj-th 
of  the  o\."—Prov.  xiv,  4. 

Observe  two  things  here : — 

The  negative  gain  of  indolence. — The  indolent  man  will 
not  go  to  the  trouble  of  keeping  oxen,  and  therefore  he  has 
no  crib  to  clean  ;  work  brings  work.  Industry  creates  busi- 
ness. If  a  man  will  go  to  the  trouble  of  keeping  oxen,  he 
must  look  after  them,  "  keep  their  cribs  clean."  Indolam 
saves  labour.  First :  This  is  true  in  secular  matters.  A 
man  who  will  not  cultivate  his  land  will  save  all  the  toil  of 
harvest.  A  man  who  is  too  lazy  to  embark  in  business 
will  be  freed  from  much  anxious  toil  and  a  thousand  cares 
connected  with  mercantile  life.  Secondly :  This  is  true  in 
intellectual  matters.  A  man  who  is  too  lazy  to  commence 
work  of  self-culture,  to  strive  after  science,  or  to  struggle 
after  scholarship,  will  of  course  avoid  all  that  study  which 
is  a  "  weariness  to  the  flesh."  Thirdly :  This  is  true  of 
spiritual  matters.  A  man  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  his  soul  by  looking  into  the 
glass  of  the  Divine  Word,  will  remain  in  that  state  of  moral 
indifference  by  which  he  will  escape  all  that  battling 
against  inward  corruptions,  striving  after  spiritual  holi- 
ness, which  the  true  feel  to  be  a  strenuous  and  unremit- 
tinj:C  conflict. 

Thus  a  lazy  man  saves  much  work  by  not  keeping  oxen; 
he  has  no  crib  to  clean. 

*  Psahn  xii.  3,  4.    ' 
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Observe  again— 

The  POSITIVE  loss  of  indolence. — "  But  much  increase  is 
by  the  strength  of  the  ox."  The  man  who  keeps  the  ox, 
cleans  out  his  crib,  takes  care  of  him  and  industriously 
employs  him  in  his  fields,  gets  from  him  results  that  will 
more  than  compensate  all  his  toil.  Industry  is  potential 
wealth.  In  all  true  labour  there  is  a  profit.  Observe — First : 
What  an  indolent  man  loses  in  secular  matters.  He  loses  the 
pleasure  of  gaining  wealth.  There  is  often  more  gratifica- 
tion in  the  pursuit  of  riches  than  in  their  possession.  He 
loses  the  pk  asure  of  rightly  using  wealth.  The  generous 
heart  alone  can  tell  the  exquisite  delight  connected  with 
the  distribution  of  wealth  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed, 
the  promotion  of  knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of 
human  happiness.  Observe — Secondly  :  What  an  indolent 
man  loses  in  intellectual  matters.  What  glorious  mental 
results  grow  out  of  laborious  study,  well  disciplined  faculties, 
varied  treasures  of  knowledge,  great  social  influence ! 
Mental  riches,  unlike  material,  are  inalienable;  they  cannot 
take  to  themselves  wings  and  flee  away.  Observe — ^Thirdly : 
What  an  rndolent  man  loses  in  spiritual  matters.  How 
great  the  joy  of  a  spiritually-disciplined  soul !  It  is  "  a  joy 
unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory."  Here,  then,  is  a  choice 
for  men.  Indolence  or  industry.  Indolence  will  save  work, 
but  lose  its  splendid  results.  Industry  will  have  hard  work, 
but  out  of  it  comes  "  much  increase"  increase  of  the  highest 
good, 


I  '  if 


(READING  ex.— APRIL  20.) 


^D'^ritdtg  itttb^  ^'Eifitr^m. 


"A  faithful  witness  will  not  lie:  but  a  false  witness  will  utter  lies.  A 
scorner  seeketh  wisdom,  and  Jindeth  it  not :  but  knowledge  is  easy  uuto  him  that 
uiideistandeth."— P/-OT;.  xiv.  S,  6. 

Here  we  have  the  subject  of  veracity. — "  A  faithful  wit- 
ness will  not  lie."    This  is  so  much  like  a  truism,  that  it 
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scarcely  calls  for  a  remark.  It  means  that  a  true  man  ^vill 
be  true  in  his  expressions :  an  untrue  man  will  be  false. 
Two  things,  however,  may  be  implied  in  it.  First :  That 
veracity  in  Avitne.ss-bearing  is  very  importa7it.  Lies  are 
bad  everywhere — ir  the  family,  in  the  market,  in  general 
society ;  bad  in  themselves,  and  bad  in  their  consequences. 
But  they  are  worse  in  the  "  court  of  law  "  than  anywhere 
else.  Perjury  is  the  worst  form  of  lying.  It  frustrates 
justice,  and  when  the  oath  is  added,  it  involves  the  blas- 
phemy of  taking  God's  name  in  vain.  Secondly :  That 
veracity,  in  witness-bearing,  can  only  be  secured  by  a 
truthful  character.  The  true  man  will  be  true  everywhere ; 
the  false  man  false  everywhere.  The  only  vv-ay,  therefore, 
to  put  down  lying  in  courts  of  justice,  and  everywhere 
else,  is  the  making  of  men  true  and  right  in  heart.  This 
Christianity  does,  and  nothing  else  does  it.  It  dries 
up  the  springs  of  falsehood  in  the  human  heart,  such  as 
vanity,  greed,  fear,  and  in.spires  it  with  an  invincible 
attachment  to  reality  and  God  :  it  is  its  glory  that  it 
can  and  does  make  men  true.  False  men  often  assume 
this,  but  they  have  no  vital  connection  w*  :h  it ;  their  lives 
are  libels  on  its  character.  Christianity  is  essentially  and 
eternally  antagonistic  to  shams  of  all  kinds  ;  its  mission  is 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth. 

Here  we  have  the  subject  of  wisdom. — "A  scorner 
seeketh  wisdom  and  flndeth  it  not,  but  knowledge  is  easy 
unto  him  that  understandeth."  Two  things  are  implied  in 
this — First :  That  the  attainment  of  wisdom  is  a  vcrj 
desirable  thing.     Wicdom  includes 

Acquisition  of  the  highest  knowledge. — ^The  knowledgeof 
man,  his  nature,  condition,  relations,  responsibilities;  of  God, 
His  being,  character,  laws,  works.  It  includes  also  the  right 
application  of  this  knowledge.  Knowledge  is  only  really 
useful  to  us  as  we  practically  apply  it.  What  are  all  the 
arts  that  bless  and  adorn  the  civilized  world,  but  the  prac- 
tical application  of  scientific  knowledge.  And  what  is  the 
sublime  life  of  godliness,  but  true  theology  practically  ap- 
[)lied  i  This  is  wisdom.  Secondly :  The  attainment  of 
wisdom  depends  upon  the  spirit  of  the  seeker.     "  A  scorner 


sccketh  wisdom 
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sccketh  wisdom  and  findeth  it  not."  No  character  is  more 
despicable  than  tlie  scorner.  His  spirit  includes /r/ir/c' — he 
sneers  at  truth,  thus  indicating  intellectual  pride.  It  includes 
irreverence. — He  scoffs  at  the  Infinite.  It  includes  heart- 
Icssi/css. — He  is  regardless  of  the  feelings  of  others.  Can 
a  man  with  such  a  spirit  ever  get  wisdom  ?  No.  He  has 
not  the  eye  to  see  the  truth,  ev  en  though  it  stands  before 
him  incarnated  in  a  glorious  personality.  Pilate,  with  this 
scoffing  spirit,  saw  it  in  this  sublime  form,  and  yet  asked, 
"  What  is  truth  r"  The  scoffer,  even  in  seeking  wisdom, 
attains  confounding  fictions. 

*'  Hear  the  just  doom,  the  judgment  of  the  skies ; 
Tie  that  hates  truth  shall  be  the  dupe  of  lies ; 
And  he  who  will  be  cheated  to  the  last, 
Delusions,  strong  as  h'^H,  shall  bind  him  fast." 

"But  knowledge  is  easy  unto  him  that  understandeth." 
Tliat  is,  the  man  whose  spirit  is  in  contrast  to  that  of  the 
scorner,  is  docile,  attentive,  humble.  He  sits  at  the  Great 
Teacher's  feet  and  listens  to  His  words.  He  feels,  with 
Cowper,  that — 

"  Truths,  on  which  depends  our  main  concern, 
That  'tis  our  shame  and  misery  not  to  learn, 
Shine  by  the  side  of  every  path  we  tread 
With  such  a  lustre,  he  that  runs  may  read," 
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"Go  from  the  presence  of  a  foolish  man,  when  thou  perceivest  not  t'n  him 
die  lips  of  knowledge.  The  wisdom  of  the  prudent  is  to  '  iderstand  his  way  : 
uiit  the  folly  of  fools  is  deceit.  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin :  but  among  the 
righteous  there  is  favour." — Frov.  xiv.  7 — 9. 

Man  is  a  social  being ;  his  natural  affinities  and  relations 

show  that  he  is  made  to  a  great  extent  for  others,  and  that 

others  are  made  for  him.     So  far  from  reaching  perfection 

I  in  isolation,  his  very  existence  would  be  iiitolerable  in  abso- 
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lute  solitude.  The  text  holds  up  the  society  which  wc 
should  avoid — the  society  of  the  foolish.  A  "  foolish"  man 
here  stands  for  a  "  bad"  man.  The  text  suggests  that  the 
society  of  such  should  be  avoided  for  three  reasons — 

It  is  UNPROFITABLE. — "  Go  from  the  presence  of  a  foolish 
man,  when  thou  perceivest  not  in  him  the  lips  of  knou-- 
ledge."  What  you  want  in  society  is  knowledge—true 
knowledge,  knowledge  that  shall  rightly  guide,  truly  com- 
fort, and  religiously  inspire  the  soul.  But  can  such  know- 
ledge be  got  from  a  foolish  man  ?  No.  Therefore,  time 
spent  in  his  society  is  waste  time,  and  you  have  no  time  to 
lose.  "Be  ye  the  companions,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "of 
them  that  fear  Him."  From  such  choose  your  associates. 
Let  their  society  be  the  society  you  love.  They  sav, 
"  Come  with  us  and  we  will  do  you  good."  Comply  with 
the  invitation,  if  you  would  imbibe  their  spirit,  learn  their 
wisdom,  and  participate  in  their  happiness. 

It  is  MISLEADING. — "  The  folly  of  fools  is  deceit."  They 
cheat  themselves.  They  fancy  they  have  the  true  ideas  and 
the  true  pleasures,  but  it  is  a  miserable  delusion.  They 
live  in  a  world  of  fiction.  Dreamers  they  are  all.  "A 
depraved  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately 
wicked."  They  cheat  otlicrs.  They  mislead  and  entangle 
by  the  falsehood  of  their  speech  and  the  craftiness  of  their 
policy.  "  New  stratagems,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  must  be 
devised,  the  old  failing  and  growing  useless,  and  as  soon 
as  ever  a  man  hath  got  the  name  of  a  cunning,  crafty 
companion,  he  hath  deprived  himself  utterly  of  the  prin- 
ciples instrumental  for  the  management  of  his  affairs  which 
is  trust." 

It  is  WICKED. — "  Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin."    Sin,  the 
greatest  insult  to  God,  and  the  greatest  curse  to  humanity, 
they  mock  at.    The  spirit  of  mocking  at  sin  is  the  most, 
impious,  cruel,  infatuating,  and  from  those  who  possess  it  j 
we  should  flee  as  from  the  savage  beasts  of  prey.    There  j 
breathes  not  on  earth  a  more  inhuman  and  iron-hearted  j 
monster  than  he  who  makes  a  mock  at  sin.    Hesportsi 
with  the  great  curse  of  the  universe,  makes  fun  of  hell 
itself.     "  Go,"  then,  "  from  the  presence  of  a  foolish  man;" 
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seek  the  companionship  ot  the  wise,  their  society  is />ro^/a5lc, 
they  "have  the  lips  of  knowledge,"  their  words  are  tnitJiful. 
•'  The  wisdom  of  the  prudent  is  to  understand  his  way." 
And  where  can  he  get  understanding  r  Only  in  the  society 
of  the  good.  "  Among  the  righteous  there  is  favour."  With 
them  there  is  genuine  love,  faithful  attachment,  and  holy 
principle  ;  they  cleave  to  each  other  from  a  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  goodness,  and  with  mutual  love  as  strong  as  death. 
Avoid  evil  companions. — St.  Augustine  has  well  said, 
"  Bad  company  is  like  a  nail  driven  into  a  post  which,  after 
the  first  and  second  blow,  may  be  drawn  out  with  little 
difficulty  ;  but  being  once  driven  up  to  the  head  the  pincers 
cannot  take  hold  to  draw  it  out,  but  which  can  only  be 
clone  by  the  destruction  of  the  wood."  *•'  One  rotten 
apple,"  says  Feltham,  "will  infect  the  store,  the  putrid 
grape  corrupts  the  whole  sound  cluster.  If  I  have  found 
any  good  companions,  I  will  cherish  them  as  the  choicest 
of  men,  or  as  angels  which  are  sent  as  guardians  to  me. 
If  I  have  any  bad  ones  I  will  study  to  lose  them,  lest  by 
keeping  them  I  lose  myself  in  the  end." 


w 


(READING  CXII.— APRIL  22.) 


"  The  heart  knowcth  his  own  bittemcFo  :  and  a  stranger  doth  not  intermeddle 
with  his  joy." — Pnri.'.  xiv.  10. 

Though  men  live  in  towns  and  cities,  and  in  social 
gatherings,  each  man  is  a  world  to  himself.  He  is  as 
distinct,  even  from  him  who  is  in  closest  material  or  mental 
contact  with  him,  as  one  orb  of  heaven  is  from  another. 
Though  governed  by  the  common  laws  of  his  race,  he  has 
an  orbit  of  his  own,  an  atmosphere  of  his  own,  and  abysses  of 
life  into  which  no  eye  but  the  eye  of  God  can  pierce. 

The  heart  has  hidden  depths  of  SORROW. — "  The  heart 
knoweth  his  own  bitterness."    There  is  bitterness  in  most 
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hearts.  There  is  the  bitterness  of  disappointed  lave — the 
soul  recoiling  with  agony  at  the  discovery  that  its  affections 
have  been  misplaced.  There  is  the  bitterness  of  social 
bereavement — Rachels  weeping  for  their  children,  and 
Davids  for  their  Absaloms.  There  is  the  bitterness  of  moral 
remorse  going  forth  in  the  cry,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I 
am ;  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  sin  and 
death  ?"  All  this  is  hidden  where  it  is  the  most  deep.  The 
profoundest  sorrow  in  the  human  heart  is  hidden  from 
others,  from  three  causes.  First:  The  tJis u latin g tendency 
of  deep  grief.  Deep  sorrow  draws  from  society,  and  seeks 
some  Gethsemane  of  solitude,  to  pour  out  its  anguish  in 
loneliness.  A  greater  outrage  we  can  scarcely  commit 
than  to  intrude  on  the  notice  of  our  fellow  men  in  grief. 
Secondly :  The  concealing  iiistinct  of  deep  grief.  ]\Ien 
parade  little  sorrows,  but  conceal  great  ones.  "  The  man 
of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief,"  mentioned  His 
distress  to  no  one  but  the  Infinite  Father.  Great  sorrows 
roll  as  the  deep  river  underground.  Thirdly :  The  incapacity 
of  one  sold  to  sound  the  depths  of  another's  grief.  There  is 
such  a  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  and  circumstances  of 
each  soul,  that  one  can  never  fully  understand  another. 
The  deepest  things  in  man  are  unknown  even  to  himself, 
and  his  fellow  men  have  no  eye  to  penetrate  into  that 
abyss.  Souls  are  strangers  to  each  other;  the  acquaintance, 
even  of  the  most  intimate,  is  superficial.  Every  man  has 
in  him  what  he  cannot  speak  out.  The  greater  the  soul  the 
deeper  its  sense  of  loneliness,  and  the  more  incapable  of 
communicating  itself  to  others. 

Observe  here  also  that — 

The  heart  has  hide  en  depths  of  JOY. — "A  stranger  doth 
not  intermeddle  with  his  joy."  Though  joy  is  less  self- 
concealing  than  sorrow,  yet  it  has  depths  unknown  to  any 
but  its  possessor  and  its  God.  The  joy  that  rushed  into 
Abraham's  heart  when  Isaac  descended  with  him  from  the 
altar  of  Moriah  ;  the  joy  of  the  father  when  he  pressed  his 
prodigal  son  to  his  bosom  ;  the  joy  of  the  widow  of  Nain 
when  her  only  son  raised  himself  from  the  bier,  and 
returned  to  gladden  her  lonely  home  ;  the  joy  of  the  heart- 
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bro'ccn  woman  when  she  heard  Christ  say,  "  Thy  sins  are 
all  forj^i'ivcn  thee  " — such  joys  have  depths  that  no  outward 
eve  could  penetrate  or  fathom.  The  joy  of  the  true 
Christian  is  indeed  a  joy  "unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory." 
This  subject  furnishes  an  argument.  First :  for  candour 
mon^^st  men.  We  do  not  fully  know  each  other,  therefore 
we  ought  to  be  generous  and  candid  in  our  treatment. 
"What  man  knowcth  the  things  of  a  man,  save  the  spirit 
ofa  man  which  is  in  him."  Secondly:  For  ptcty  toimrds  God. 
Though  men  know  us  not,  He  does.  He  knows  what  is  in 
man,  and  more.  He  has  the  deepest  interest  in  our  sorrows. 
"  In  all  their  affliction  He  w^as  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of 
His  presence  saved  them.  In  His  love,  and  in  His  pity  He 
redeemed  them,  and  He  bare  them,  and  carried  them  all 
the  days  of  old."* 
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.     %\]%  f  our.'i  |)0mc. 

"  The  house  of  the  wicked  sliall  be  overthrown  :  but  the  tabernacle  of  the 
upright  shall  flourish." — Prov.  xiv.  il. 

The  "house"  and  the  "tabernacle"  in  the  passage  here, 
must  be  taken  in  the  most  goncric  sense,  as  meaning  more 
than  the  mere  tenement,  whether  of  bricks,  or  stone, 
or  canvas,  in  which  the  man  physically  resides.  The 
words  may  mean  all  that  cxtcrnalisni  of  a  man's  life  in 
which  he  feels  the  most  interest,  from  which  he  derives  the 
most  pleasure,  and  that  is  usually  his  home.  The  pleasing 
surroundings  of  life  constitute  the  real  house  or  taber- 
nacle in  which  the  man  lives.  The  Proverb  teaches  that — 
In  the  case  of  the  WICKED  this  home  is  doomed  to  ruin. — 
—"The  house  of  the  wicked  shall  be  overthrown."  Is 
kst'ncss  the  home  of  his  soul  ?    Does  he,  the  thinking, 

*  Isaiali  l\'.ii.  y. 
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conscious  man,  dwell  more  in  it  than  anywhere  else  ?  His 
business  will  depart  from  him — his  warehouses,  stock-in- 
trade,  clerks,  will  all  be  overthrown.  Is  wealth  the  house 
of  his  soul  ?  Some  men  live  in  their  gold ;  it  is  the 
sphere  in  which  all  their  faculties  operate,  the  centre  of  all 
their  sympathies.  This  house  "  shall  be  overthrown." 
"  We  brought  nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  wo 
can  carry  nothing  out."  Is  society  the  home  of  his  soul  r 
There  are  many  who  live  in  company,  they  are  never  at 
home  on  their  own  hearths — the  fellowship  of  others  is 
their  home  ;  this  is  always  the  case  of  the  wicked,  and  this 
house  is  doomed  to  be  "  overthrown."  There  are  no 
friendships  for  the  ungodly  in  the  future. 

It  is  here  further  taught  that : — 

In  the  case  of  the  righteous  this  house  is  destined  to 
prosper. — "  The  tabernacle  of  the  upright  shall  flourish." 
Where  is  the  home  of  the  righteous  ?  Where  his  heart  is. 
And  where  is  that  ?  First :  In  the  cause  of  Divine  bene- 
volence. In  the  advance  of  truth,  in  the  extension  of 
goodness,  the  progress  of  humanity,  he  feels  the  strongest 
interest.  His  cause  shall  flourish.  It  must  go  on ;  heaven 
and  earth  shall  pass  away  sooner  than  it  shall  fail. 
Secondly :  In  the  society  of  the  holy  and  the  true.  The 
fellowship  of  the  true  disciple  of  Christ  is  the  heaven  of  his 
nature;  and  that  shall  flourish,  it  shall  increase  in 
numbers,  purity,  goodness,  and  influence.  "We  then 
having  received  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be  moved,  let 
us  have  grace  to  worship  in  reverence  and  godly  fear." 
I'he  upright  shall  flourish  for  ever, — v.diat  a  prospect! 
"  For  evermore !  " — words  easily  uttered  "  but  in  com- 
prehension," says  Archer  Butler,  "  vaster  than  human 
thought  can  grasp  ;  entering  upon  eternity,  men  shall  ri:  j 
Avith  faculties  fitted  for  the  scene.  For  evermore !  for  an 
existence  to  which  the  age  of  the  earth,  of  the  starry 
heavens,  of  the  whole  vast  universe  is  less  than  a  morn- 
ing's dream  ;  for  a  life,  which,  after  the  reiteration  oi" 
millions  of  centuries,  shall  begin  the  endless  state  with  the 
freshness  of  infancy,  and  all  the  eagerness  tiiat  welcomes 
enjoyments  ever  new." 
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«« There  is  a  way  which  sccmcth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end  thereof  ate 
tiie  ways  of  death." — Prm.  xiv.  12. 

I^lANY  of  the  ways  which  men  pursue  cannot  even  "  seem 
rioiit."  The  way  of  the  habitual  blasphemer,  sabbath- 
breaker,  debauchee,  and  such  characters,  can  scarcely 
appear  right  to  any  man.  They  are  manifestly  wrong-. 
What  are  the  ways  that  often  "  seem  right "  to  men  and 
that  are  ruinous  ?    We  may  mention  three. 

The  "way"  of  the  conventionally  moral  "seems 
right,"  but  is  nevertheless  ruinous. — Civilised  society  has 
its  recognised  rules  of  conduct.  But  these  rules  regard 
only  the  external  life  of  man.  They  take  no  cognisance  of 
thought,  feeling,  desire,  and  the  unexpressed  things  of  the 
soul.  Industry,  sobriety,  veracity,  honesty,  these  are  the 
extent  of  its  demands,  and  if  these  are  conformed  to,  society 
approves  and  applauds.  Thousands  consider  these  conven- 
tional rules  to  be  the  standards  of  character,  and  pride 
themselves  in  their  conformity  thereto.  Because  they  are 
diligent  in  their  business,  deceive  no  one,  pay  every  man 
his  due,  they  consider  their  way  right.  Without  disparag- 
ing in  the  least  this  social  morality,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
that  what  is  convcntiomiUy  moral  may  be  essentially  wrong. 
It  may  spring  from  wrong  motives,  and  be  governed  by 
wrong  reasons.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  of  old  were 
conventionally  rignt.  Albeit  they  were  rotten  to  the  core. 
He  who  read  their  natures  through  and  through,  denounced 
them  as  "  whited  sepulchres."  The  end  of  such  a  way  is 
"death."    Death  to  all  the  elements  of  well-being. 

The  "way"  of  the  FORMALisncALLY  religious  "seems 
right,"  but  is  nevertheless  ruinous.  Religion  has  its  forms, 
its  places,  and  times  of  worship,  its  order  of  service,  its 
benevolent  institutions.  A  correct  and  constant  attention 
to  such  forms  is  considered  by  thousands  as  religion  it- 
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self.  Regularity  in  church,  conformity  to  all  the  recognised 
rites  of  worship,  contributions  according  to  the  general 
standard  of  the  congregation,  all  this  passes  for  religion 
but  it  is  not  religion.  It  is  mechanism,  nothing  more. 
The  motions  of  machinery,  not  the  actions  of  the  heart. 
There  is  no  life  in  it,  and  it  cannot  lead  to  life,  but  to 
"death."  "The  letter  killeth."  "God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
they  that  worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth." 

"As  the  strength  of  sin,"  says  Charnock,  "lies  in  the 
inward  frame  of  the  heart,  so  the  strength  of  worship  in 
tli(  inward  complexion  and  temper  of  the  soul.  Shadov.s 
are  not  to  be  offered  instead  of  substances.  God  asks  for 
the  heart  in  worship,  and  commands  outward  ceremonies 
as  subservient  to  inward  worship,  and  goads  and  spears 
into  it.  What  's  the  oblation  of  our  bodies  without  a 
priestly  act  of  tue  spirit  in  the  presentation  of  it?  To  offer 
a  body  with  a  sapless  spirit,  is  a  sacrilege  of  the  same  na- 
ture with  that  of  the  Israelites,  when  they  offered  dead 
beasts.  One  sound  sacrifice  is  better  than  a  thousand 
rotten  one." 

The  "way"  of  the  selfishly  evangelical  seems 
right,  but  is  nevertheless  ruinous. — Evangelical  religion, 
in  the  sense  of  a  participation  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  is  the 
trtie  religion  ot  man.  But  the'  thing  that  Is  now  called 
evangelical,  is,  to  a  fearful  extent,  intensely  selfish.  Con- 
ventional evangelicalism  is  the  devil  of  selfishness  in  the 
c;ostume  of  piety  and  benevolence.  Its  appeals  are  all  to 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  men.  Its  prcoching  makes  men 
feel,  but  their  feelings  are  all  concerned  for  their  own  in- 
terest ;  makes  men  pra}-,  but  their  prayer  is  a  selfish  en- 
treaty for  deliverance  from  misery,  and  for  the  attainment 
-^happiness.  Fire  and  brimstone,  not  love  to  God,  bring 
men  together  into  congregations  and  churches.  We  fear 
that  much  that  is  called  the  evangelical  religion  of  this 
age  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  Ilim 
who  said,  "  He  that  seeketh  his  life  shall  lose  it,"  an'l  also 
to  the  teaching  of  Paul,  who  said,  "  Without  charity  I  am 
nothing."     A  sc/Jish  evangelicalism  is  the  "  way  of  dCvith." 
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Men  cro  to  hell  through  churches.  What,  then,  is  the  way 
that  is  really  right  ?  Here  it  is  :  "I  im  the  wa)'-."  Follow- 
ing Christ  alone  leads  to  life.  "  If  any  man  have  not  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  he  is  none  of  His." 

Right  and  wrong  are  independent  of  men's  opinions^ 
what  seems  right  to  men  is  often  wrong,  and  the  reverse. 
Nevertheless  men  are  held  responsible  for  their  beliefs.  A 
wrong  belief,  however  sincere,  will  lead  to  ruin. 


READING  CXV.— APRIL  25.) 


Sinful  Pivtli. 

"Even  in  laufjMcr  the  heart  is  sorrowful,   and  the  unJ  of  that  mirth  i!f 
heaviness." — Prov.  xiv.  13. 

There  is  an  innocent  mirth,  a  sunny,  sparkling,  cheerful- 
ness, arising  from  a  happy  natural  temperament.  There 
is  a  virtuous  mirth.  A  mirth  that  has  moral  worth  in  it, 
springing  from  holy  states  of  heart.  This  mirth,  all  should 
have.  We  are  commanded  "to  rejoice  evermore."  There 
is  a  sinful  mirth,  and  of  this  the  text  speaks.  Three  things 
are  suggested  concerning  this. 

It  is  boisterous  in  expression.— The  "  laughter  "  to 
^Yhich  Solomon  here  refers  is  of  a  certain  kind.  Laughter 
in  itself  is  not  wrong.  "  It  is,"  says  Steele,  "  that  which 
strikes  upon  the  mind,  and  being  too  volatile  and  strong, 
breaks  out  in  the  tremor  of  the  voice."  And  this  author 
speaks  of  different  ki'v's  of  laughers — the  "  dimplers,"  the 
"smilers,"  the  "  grinners,"  and  the  "horse  laughers."  A 
man's  laugh  is  often  the  best  index  to  his  character.  "  How 
much,"  says  Carlyle,  "  lies  in  laughter — the  cipher-key 
wherewith  we  decipher  the  whole  man  !  Some  men  wear 
an  everla.'ting  barren  simper ;  in  the  smile  of  others  lies 
the  cold  glitter,  as  of  ice  ;  the  fewest  are  able  to  laugh 
whai  can  be  called  laughing,  but  only  sniff,  and  titter,  and 
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sniggle  from  the  throat  outwards,  or,  at  least,  produce  some 
whiffling,  husky  cachinnation,  as  if  they  were  laughing 
through  wool.  Of  none  such  come  good.  The  man  who 
cannot  laugh  is  not  only  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and 
spoils  :  but  his  own  life  is  already  a  treason  and  a  strata- 
gem." The  laughter  of  which  Solomon  speaks,  however, 
is  not  a  natural  laughter.  It  is  a  hypocritical  laughter ;  it 
is  the  laughter  of  a  man  who  has  little  or  no  joy  in  him— a 
man  ill  at  ease.  It  is  what  Solomon  calls  elsewhere  "  the 
laughter  of  the  fool,"  and  he  said  of  it,  "  it  is  mad !  "  The 
laughter  of  a  corrupt  heart.  It  is  the  roar  of  the  maniac ; 
the  laugh  of  the  drunkard,  who  is  about  stepping  over  a 
fearful  precipice,  is  not  more  mad  than  the  laughter  of 
him  who  goes  through  life  with  a  heart  in  hostility  to 
God. 

It  is  sad  in  spirit. — "  Even  in  laughter  the  heart  is 
sorrowful."  The  jovial  merriment  ot  the  social  board,  the 
joke,  and  the  laugh,  as  the  glass  goes  round,  are  but  a  veil 
drawn  to  conceal  a  world  of  misery  within.  Beneath  all, 
the  heart  is  sorrowful,  with  dark  moral  memories  of  the 
past,  with  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  future.  Sinful 
laughter  is  but  misery  mimicking  happiness.  Judge  not 
men  by  appearance.  The  most  miserable  may  often  show 
the  most  merriment.  A  sorrowful  heart  lies  under  all  that's 
gay,  and  jovial,  and  sparkling  in  the  circles  of  wickedness. 
"  iMirth  at  a  funeral,"  says  Dr.  Young,  "  is  scarce  more  in- 
decent or  unnatural  than  a  perpetual  flight  of  gaiety  and 
bi*rst  of  exultation  in  a  world  like  this,  a  world  which  ever 
seems  a  paradise  to  fools,  but  is  a  hospital  to  the  wise." 

It  is  wretched  in  end. — "  The  end  of  that  mirth  is 
heaviness."  Sinful  mirth  will  hrve  an  end.  Its  jestings 
and  carousings  will  not  go  on  for  ever.  Disease,  age, 
decay,  death,  hush  all  laughter,  and  quench  in  deepest 
gloom  all  the  flashes  of  ungodly  merriment.  "The  end  is 
heaviness."  There  is  a  terrible  reaction.  The  glitter  gives 
way  to  gloom,  the  shout  to  shrieks.  Is  there  any  laughter 
in  the  agonies  of  death  ?  will  there  be  any  laughter 
in  hell? 
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(READING  CXVI.  -APRIL  26.) 


%\t  JEificvn  0!  %  Upstate,  unJr  S^t  fiijprpttt^s  cf  th 

600^. 

«  The  backslider  in  heart  shall  be  filled  with  his  own  ways  :  and  a  good  man 
ihall  he  satisfied  from  himself."— P/-ot/.  xiv.  14. 

There  are  two  important  subjects  here  to  be  observed  : —    ' 

Tpie  misery  of  the  apostate. — "The  backslider  in 
heart  shall  be  filled  with  his  own  ways."  First :  the  des- 
cription of  the  apostate.  "  He  is  a  backslider  in  heart." 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  all  men  are  backsliders.  Sin  is 
an  apostacy.  It  is  the  turning  away  of  the  soul  from  virtue 
and  from  God.  The  backslider  here,  however,  refers  to 
one  who,  by  God's  grace,  had  been  restored  to  moral  good- 
ness, but  who  had  fallen  away,  "  left  his  first  love."  Such 
apostacy,  or  backsliding,  is  too  general  in  the  world ;  Judas, 
Demas,  Peter,  David,  are  examples.  The  real  backslider  is 
he  that  backslides  in  heart.  There  are  many  who  seem  not 
to  backslide  in  their  conduct ;  their  external  life  in  relation 
to  the  true  thing  continues  the  same  as  ever,  but  their  heart 
has  changed.  The  backslider  in  the  eye  of  God  is  the  man 
who  apostatizes  in  heart.  Secondly :  The  doom  of  the 
apostate.  "  Filled  with  his  own  ways."  Misery  inevitably 
folloAvs  his  conduct.  If  he  is  restored  he  will  suffer,  he  will 
be  "  filled  with  his  own  ways."  How  deeply  did  David 
feci  this,  and  Peter  too — how  bitterly  he  wept.  But  should 
he  not  be  restored  here,  how  much  greater  will  be  his 
misery.  He  will  be  "  filled  with  his  own  ways."  This  is 
the  punishment.  The  upas  germ  of  sin  ripened  into  a  har- 
vest.   Combustible  sin  breaking  into  conflagration. 

The  happiness  of  the  good. — "  A  good  man  shall  be 
satisfied  from  himself."  Who  is  the  good  man  ?  The  man 
li'ho  loves  the  supreme  good  supremely.  Such  a  man  "  shall 
be  satisfied  from  himself."  As  the  backslider's  misery 
springs  out  of  himself,  so  the  happiness  of  the  good  man 
wells  up  in  his  own  nature.  The  happiness  of  ungodly 
men,  such  as  it  is,  is  not  in  themselves,  it  is  something 
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outside  of  them,  their  children,  their  business,  their  friend- 
ships, their  position,  their  property.  Not  so  the  happiness 
of  the  good  man,  it  is  in  himself,  it  is  independent  of  cir- 
cumstances. He  carries  it  wherever  he  goes.  It  is  a  well 
of  water  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.     It  is — 

"  "What  nothing  earthly  gives  or  can  destroy, 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine  and  the  heartfelt  joy." — Pope. 


(READING  CXVII.-APRIL  27.) 


%\t  Crfbiiluus  u«ir  lire  Cautiotts, 

*'  The  simple  belicveth  every  word  :  but  the  prudent  man  looketh  well  to  his 
going.  A  wise  man  feareth,  and  departeth  from  evil :  but  the  fool  rageth,  and  is 
confident,  lie  that  is  soon  angry  dealeth  foolishly  :  and  a  man  of  wicked  devices 
is  hated.  The  simple  inherit  folly :  but  the  prudent  are  crowned  with  knowledge." 
—Prov.  xiv.  15—18. 

"  Simple  "  and  "  foolish  "  in  these  verses  must  be  regarded 
as  convertible,  and  represent  the  same  character.  So  also 
the  words  "  wise  "  and  "  prudent."  We  have,  therefore, 
two  characters,  the  hastily  credulous  and  the  cautiously 
believing. 

The  hastily  credulous. — "The  simple believeth every 
word."  First :  One  of  the  strongest  tendencies  in  mmi's 
mental  nature  is  his  propensity  to  believe.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  voracious  appetites  of  the  soul.  The  child  opens  its 
mental  mouth,  hungering  for  tales  from  the  nurse's  lips, 
and  will  eagerly  swallow  everything  that  is  said.  "  As  the 
young  birds,"  says  a  modern  author,  "instinctively  open 
their  mouths  for  food,  and  their  mothers  not  even  once 
since  the  creation  of  the  world  have  thrown  in  chaff  to 
mock  their  hunger,  so  the  trustfulness  of  children  is  the 
opening  of  their  mouth  for  truth.  If  we  fling  falsehood  in, 
and  laugh  at  their  disappointment,  the  Lord  will  require 
it."  Alas,  this  is  done,  and  the  child  grows  up  to  man- 
hood disappointed,  sceptical,  and  suspicious,    (i)  This  pro- 
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pcnsity  to  believe  implies  a  state  of  society  that  does  not 
exist.  Were  men  born  into  heaven,  were  society  free  from 
;ill  error  and  deception,  it  would  be  not  only  a  right,  but  a 
beneficial  thin^f  to  believe  every  word,  to  credit  every  utter- 
ance, and  to  confide  in  every  character.  This  is  the  state 
of  .society  for  which  man  was  created,  but  he  has  lost  it. 
lie  comes  into  a  world  of  sham  and  falsehood.  (2)  This 
propensity  to  believe  explains  the  reign  of  priesthood. 
Priestcraft  feeds  and  fattens  on  the  natural  credulousness 
of  the  soul.  All  the  errors,  superstitions,  and  absurdities 
which  have  ever  prevailed  in  connection  with  religion,  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  soul's  hunger  for  things  to  believe. 
Credulity  ever  has  been  and  still  is  one  of  the  curses  of 
the  world,  f.s)  This  propensity  to  believe  shows  the  easi- 
ness of  the  condition  on  which  God  has  made  the  salvation 
of  man  to  depend.  "He  that  be;'oveth  shall  be  saved." 
The  act  of  faith  is  not  only  the  easiest  act  for  a  man  to 
perform,  but  he  has  a  s'rong  tendency  to  its  performance. 
Hence  there  is  no  merit  in  the  act,  and  Paul  says,  in 
speaking  of  this  condition,  "  that  it  is  of  faith  that  it  may 
be  of  grace." 

Secondly  :  The  thoits^htless  yielding  to  this  tendency  is  an 
iiiimcnsc  loss.  "  The  fool  rageth  and  is  confident."  Ke 
sees  no  danger,  dreads  no  harm.  He  rushes  recklessly 
forward  into  mischief.  He  is  passionate.  He  "  rageth." 
Counsels  and  warnings  only  irritate  him.  Advice,  cautions, 
and  reproofs,  fall  on  his  soul  as  sparks  on  combustible 
matter.  They  throw  his  whole  nature  into  a  raging  flame 
of  passion.  He  is  stubborn.  He  is  "confident."  AVhat 
does  he  care  about  your  warnings  r  Nothing.  He  despises 
YOU,  he  laughs  at  them.  He  is  foolish.  "  He  that  is  soon 
ann^ry  dealeth  foolishly,"  and  he  "  inherits  folly."  In  his 
impetuous  irritability  he  gives  rash  utterance  to  things 
that  bring  back  on  him  the  utmost  chagrin  and  confusion. 
He  is  despised.  "A  man  of  wicked  devices  is  hated." 
The  man  who  has  given  way  to  his  credulity  becomes  all 
this.  He  is  passionate,  ignorant  of  thci  grounds  of  his 
belief,  he  cannot  brook  contradiction,  his  opinions  being 
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prejudices,  he  is  stubborn  in  holding  them,  and  in  all  this 
he  is  "  foolish  "  and  "  hated." 

The    cautiously    believing. —  "  The    prudent    man 
looketh  well  to  his  going."     True  prudence  is  indicated  by 
two  things — First :  A  dread  of  evil.    "A  wise  man  feareth." 
True  dread  of  evil  is  consistent  with  true  courage     Few 
ir  any,  displayed   more  heroism  than   Noah,   yet,  beinJ 
"  moved  by  fear,  he  prepared  an  ark."     Evil,  both  physical 
and  moral,  is  a  bad  thing  in  the  universe,  and  it  is  right  to 
dread  it  as  we  dread  poisonous   serpents  and  ravenous 
beasts.      True  prudence   is  indicated  by.   Secondly:   A 
departure  from  evil.     "He   departeth  from   evil."    Moral 
evil  is  the  heart  of  all   evil,   and  this   he  forsakes.    He 
shuns  it  as  an  enemy  to   God   and   the  universe.    The 
prudence  is  indicated  by.  Thirdly :  Mental  greatness.    He 
is  "crowned  with  knowledge."     Caution  in  believing  is 
necessary  for    three    reasons.      The  strength    of  man's 
tendency  to  belisve,  the  prevalence  of  error  in  society,  and 
the  damning  influence  of  falsehood  on  the  soul. 


(READING  CXVIII.— APRIL  28.) 


"The  evil  bow  before  the  good :  and  the  wicked  at  the  gates  of  the  righteous." 
— Prov.  xiv.  19.         ,  • 

Three  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  social  state  indicated 
in  these  words  ;  the  state  in  which  the  wicked  are  prostrate 
in  reverence  and  entreaty  before  the  good. 

It  is  a  social  state  which  SELDOisi  APPEARS  TO  BE.— The 
wicked  generally  sit  supreme  in  society,  they  have  done  so 
through  all  past  ages  and  are  doing  so  now,  and  that  to 
a  great  extent  even  in  what  is  called  "  Christian  society." 
The  influence,  the  wealth,  the  rule  of  the  world,  appear 
to  be  with  the  wicked.     Evil  seems  still  the  "prince  of  the 
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power"  of  the  social  atmosphere.  The  good  are  for  the 
most  part  the  destitute,  despised,  and  oppressed.  This 
has  always  been  to  reflecting  saints  one  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties connected  with  the  government  of  God.  "  Where- 
fnn;  doth  the  wicked  prosper:"*  "Wherefore  are  all  they 
happy  that  deal  very  treacherously  r"  "  But  as  for  me, 
my  feet  were  almost  gone ;  my  steps  had  well  nigh 
slipped.  For  I  was  envious  of  the  foolish,  when  I  saw 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked."! 

It  is  a  social  state  which  ALWAYS  OUGHT  TO  BE. — It  ought 
to  be — First,  As  a  matter  of  right.  The  good  alone  are 
the  truly  dignified,  the  truly  royal.  Their  lineage,  their 
inheritance,  their  characters,  their  friendships,  their  en- 
gagements, are  all  regal.  "  They  are  kings  and  priests 
unto  God."  There  is  more  royalty  in  the  hut  of  a  godly 
pauper  than  in  all  the  palaces  of  unregenerate  monarchs. 
Secondly :  As  a  matter  of  expediency.  What  is  right  is 
always  expedient.  The  wicked  could  not  even  live  on 
the  earth  without  the  good.  Unmixed  wickedness  would 
soon  reduce  our  world  to  a  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The 
good  are  "the  salt  of  the  earth."  Governments  never 
stand  long  that  are  not  fashioned  by  the  principles  of  the 
true.    Evil,  therefore,  ought  to  "  bow  before  the  good." 

It  is  a  social  state  which  inevitably  MUST  BE. — First :  con- 
sciencc  necessitates  it.  Even  the  worst  men  now  and  here 
are  compelled  by  the  laws  of  their  moral  nature  to  render 
homage  to  the  good.  Chastity,  truth,  honesty,  disin- 
terestedness, moral  heroism,  where  is  there  a  conscience 
that  bows  not  to  these  ?  vSecondly  :  retribution  necessitates 
it .  When  trials,  and  sufferings  and  dangers  overtake  the 
wicked,  do  they  not  always  go  for  refuge  to  the  good  ? 
They  will  cringe  at  their  "gate,"  they  will  fawn  at  their 
feet.  "  Give  us  of  your  oil,  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out." 
How  did  the  260  souls  bow  before  Paul,  the  prisoner, 
amidst  the  dangers  of  the  storm  on  the  Adriatic  Sea !  He 
became  the  moral  commander  of  all  on  board  as  the  perils 
thickened  around  them. 
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(READING  CXIX.-APRIL  39.J 


%  6roujj  0f  .^0ciul  DviwtiiJlffJ. 

'•  The  poor  is  hated  even  of  his  own  neighbour :  but  the  rich  hath  mnnv 
friends.  He  that  despiscth  his  neighbour  sinneth  :  but  he  that  hath  mercy  on 
the  poor,  happy  i%  he.  Do  they  not  err  that  devise  evil  ?  but  mercy  and  truth 
shM  he  to  them  that  devise  good." — Prcrv,  xiv.  20—22. 

These  verses  indicate  certain  principles  which  seem  every- 
where at  work  in  the  social  system  of  our  world.     Here  is— 

Inhumanity. — The  poor  is  here  spoken  of  as  "  hated," 
"  despised,"  and  injured  by  those  that  "  devise  evil." 
There  have  always  been  men  in  society,  and  still  are,  who 
hate  and  oppress  the  poor.  There  are  many  who  havo 
professed  great  friendship  to  those  in  wealth,  whom  they 
have  despised  when  they  have  sunk  into  poverty.  These 
are  what  an  old  expositor  calls  "  swallow  friends,  that 
leave  in  winter."  Why  are  the  poor  thus  despised  ?  First, 
Because  of  selfishness.  There  is  nothing"  to  be  got  from 
them — no  money,  no  patronage,  no  fame.  Their  f,'-oocl 
word  goes  not  for  much  in  the  world.  Their  opinions  are 
neither  quoted  nor  respected.  Secondly:  Because  of /ni/t'. 
Pride  is  a  form  of  selfishness.  It  is  not  thought  respectable 
to  notice  the  poor.  A  poor  relation  must  be  ignored.  All 
this  is  iiihuman^  and,  therefore,  sinful.  "He  that  despiseth 
his  neighbour,  sinneth."  In  such  conduct  there  is  sin 
against  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  against  the  ar- 
rangements of  God's  providence,  against  Heaven's  method 
for  developing  benevolence  amongst  men.     Here  is — 

Servility. — "The  rich  hath  many  friends."  There  is  a 
keen  satire  in  these  words.  There  are  base-natured  people 
in  all  Society,  and  their  name  is  "  legion,"  who  court  the 
rich.  Even  in  the  "  Christian  world,"  as  it  is  called,  there  are 
men  who  will  fawn  on  the  man  of  purse,  and  flatter  him 
with  adulations.  Men,  though  swindlers  in  heart,  are  made 
chairmen  of  their  public  meetings  and  presidents  of  their 
societies.    It  is  humiliating  to  see  men,  calling  themselves 
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the  ministers  of  Christ,  cringing  before  the  chair  of  the 
wealthy,  and  cheering  every  utterance.  All  sect  churches 
teem  with  parasites.  A  more  miserable  spirit  than  this 
know  I  not;  unchristian,  unmanly,  most  pernicious.  Never 
will  Christianity  be  truly  represented,  until  its  disciples 
shall  practically  regard  intellectual  and  moral  worth 
united,  as  the  only  title  to  honour  and  position.  "The 
rich  hath  many  friends."  Professed  friends,  for  if  a  man 
has  not  the  morally  excellent  and  lovable  in  him,  whatever 
may  be  the  amount  of  his  wealth,  the  friends  he  gets  will 
only  be  the  false  and  the  fawning. 

(tKXKKOSITY. — "He  that  hath  mercy  upon  the  poor, 
happy  is  he."  There  is  mercy  for  the  poor  in  Society.  It 
is  seen  in  the  numerous  and  varied  benevolent  institutions 
that  crowd  Christendom.  Those  who  have  this  mercy  are 
happy.  First :  ///  tJic  approbation  of  their  oii'ii  consciences. 
Mercy  is  an  element  of  happiness.  "  It  is  twice  blessed  ; 
it  blesses  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes,"  he.  They 
are  happy.  Secondly :  In  the  commendation  of  tlieir  God. 
"  lUessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor ;  the  Lord  will 
deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble. '*  "  He  hath  dispersed,  he 
hath  given  to  the  poor;  his  righteousness  endureth  for 
ever ;  his  horn  shall  be  exalted  with  honour."t  Epicurus 
well  said  "  a  beneficent  person  is  like  a  fountain  watering 
the  earth,  and  spreading  fertility :  it  is  therefore  more 
delightful  and  more  honourable  to  give  than  to  receive." 

Retribution. — "  Do  not  they  err  that  devise  evil,  but 
mercy  and  truth  shall  he  to  them  that  devise  good  r"  Yes, 
those  that  have  devised  evil  against  the  poor  will  find, 
Nooner  or  later,  that  they  have  greatly  erred.  They  will 
find  that  the  "measure  that  they  meted  out  unto  others 
is  meted  back  to  them."  On  the  contrary,  "mercy  and 
truth  shall  be  to  them  that  devise  good."  The  liberal 
deviseth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  shall  he 
stand.  Read  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  in  order  to  see  the  retribution  that  the  unmerciftd 
will  meet  with  at  last.  vSociety  is  like  the  echoing  hills. 
It  gives  back  to  the  speaker  his  words  ;  groan  for  groan, 

•  PsalnixU.  I.  t  Psalm  c.\ii.  9. 
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song  for  song.  Wouldest  thou  have  thy  social  scenes  to 
resound  with  music  ?  Then  speak  ever  in  the  melodious 
strains  of  truth  and  love.  "  With  what  measure  ye  mete, 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again." 


(READING  CXX.  -APRIL  30.) 


;  I 


Sabour,  (J^iilh,  ailcultlr. 


"In  all  Labour  there  is  profit;  but  the  talk  of  the  lins  tendcth  only  to  pcnur)-. 
The  crown  of  the  wise  is  their  riches :  but  the  foolishness  of  fools  /*  folly,"— 

— Prov.  xiv,  23.  24. 

Here  we  have — 

Profitable  labour. — "  In  all  labour  there  is  profit." 
The  word  "  all"  here  of  course  must  be  taken  with  limita- 
tion, for  ill-directed  labour  is  not  profitable.  Labour  is 
profitable  to  our  physical  health.  Exercise  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  corporeal  health  and  strength. 
Labour  is  profitable  to  otir  character.  It  conduces  to  force 
of  thought,  energy  of  will,  pov/er  of  endurance,  capacity  of 
application.  Labour  is  profitable  to  our  social  comforts. 
By  honest,  well-directed  labour,  man  gets  not  only  the 
necessities,  but  the  comforts,  the  luxuries,  the  elegances, 
and  the  elevated  positions  of  life.  In  all  labour,  then— 
— well  directed  labour — "there  is  profit."  Every  honest 
effort  has  its  reward.  There  is  no  true  labour  that  is  vain. 
"It  is  only  by  labour,"  says  Ruskin,  "  that  thought  can  be 
made  healthy ;  and  the  two  cannot  be  separated  with  im- 
punity." 

Impoverishing  talk. — "The  talk  of  the  lips  fcndcth 
only  to  penury."  All  talk  does  not  tend  to  penury.  There 
is  a  talk  that  is  profitable.  The  talk  of  the  preacher,  the 
locturf^r,  the  statesman,  the  barrister,  more  often  tend  to 
affluence  than  to  penury.  The  talk  here  is  the  talk  of 
useless  gossip.  The  desire  for  talk  in  some  people  is 
a  ruling  passion.     Their  tongues  are  in  perpetual  motion; 
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they  are  ever  in  search  of  listeners.  Their  highest  pleasure 
is  in  prosy,  frothy,  useless  tattle.  As  a  rule,  in  proportion 
to  the  strength  of  this  desire  to  talk,  is  the  disinclination 
to  work,  and  henco  penury  comes.  vSir  Walter  Raleigh 
says,  "  He  that  is  lavish  in  words  is  a  niggard  in  deeds. 
The  shuttle,  the  needle,  the  spade,  the  brush,  the  chisel,  all 
are  still  but  the  tongue." 

Dignifying  wealth. — "  The  crown  of  the  wise  is  their 
riches."  The  idea  is  that  a  wise  man  would  so  use  his 
wealth  that  it  would  become  a  crown  to  him.  By  using  it 
to  promote  his  own  mental  and  spiritual  cultivation,  and 
to  ameliorate  the  woes  and  augment  the  happiness  of  the 
world,  his  wealth  gives  to  him  a  diadem  more  lustrous  far 
than  all  the  diamond  crowns  of  kings.  "  But  the  foolish- 
ness of  fools  is  folly."  This  looked  at  antithetically  means 
that  the  wealth  of  a  fool  adds  no  dignity  to  his  character. 

Gotthold  saw  a  bee  flutter  for  a  while  around  a  pot  of 
honey  and  at  last  light  upon  it,  intending  to  feast  to  its 
heart's  content.  It,  however,  fell  in,  and,  being  besmeared 
in  every  limb,  miserably  perished.  On  this  he  mused  and 
said,  "  It  is  the  same  with  temporal  prosperity  and  that 
abundance  of  wealth,  honour,  and  pleasure  which  are 
sought  for  by  the  world  as  greedily  as  honey  is  by  the  bee. 
A  bee  is  a  happy  creature  so  long  as  it  is  assiduously  occu- 
pied in  gathering  honey  from  the  flowers,  and  by  slow 
degrees  accumulating  a  store  of  it.  When,  however,  it 
meets  with  a  hoard  like  this  it  knows  not  what  to  do,  and  is 
betrayed  into  ruin."  !Man  !  be  thou  like  the  bee  abroad  in 
the  meadows,  drinking  the  nectar  of  flowers,  sporting  in 
the  sunshine  and  pouring  some  little  music  into  the  air, 
rather  than  the  bee  with  its  wing  crippled  and  its  body  sub- 
merged even  in  honc.-y ! 
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CREADIXG  CXXr.-MAV  i.) 


Vat  ^rue  (»Bif«fJi.')'. 

"A  tnic  witness  delivcrcth  souls:  but  a  ilcccitful  k'////mj  spcalcclli  lic<;,"_ 
Prom.  xiv.  25. 

"V^/E  make  three  remarks  on  this  sentence  : — 

V  V  In  Judiciary  matters  the  thing  here  asserted  is  xor 
ALWAYS  TRUE.— The  lestimony  of  a  true  witness  in  a  court  of 
justice,  where  the  facts  are  criminatory  must  go  not  to  the 
deliverance  but  to  the  condemnation  and  ruin  of  the  cri- 
minal. Though  he  may  be  such  a  merciful  man  as  tn 
desire  intensely  to  save  the  prisoner,  still  because  he  is 
"  true,"  he  must  state  the  facts  regardless  of  the  results. 
It  is  only  when  the  facts  are  vindicatory  the  "true"  witness 
can  deliver. 

/;/  ///.;  disposition  of  the  mind  the  thing  here  asserted  is 
GENERALLY  TKUE. — "  It  is  probable,"  says  an  able  expo- 
sitor, "  that  the  intended  antithesis  relates,  not  so  much  to 
the  actual  fact  of  truth   saving  and  falsehood  condon1ni^),^ 
as  to  the  dispositions  and  intentions  of  the  faithful  witness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  lying  witneis  on  the  other.    The 
faithful  \\  tn  ss  delights  in  giving  testimony  that  will  savi; 
life,  that  will  be  salutary,  beneficial  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  lying  witness  will,  in  general,  be  found  actuated  by  a 
malevolent  and  wicked  purpose,  having  pleasure  in  giving 
testimony  that  will   go  to   condemn   the    object    of  his 
malice.     The  sentiment  will  thus  be,  that  truth  is  mosti}riii- 
rally  found  in  union  7(Uth  Icindness  of  hearty  and  falscliood 
-iOith  nuitei'olence,     \\vl  this  is  natural ;  the  former  boinj^ 
both  good,  the  latter  both  evil ;  falsehood  is  more  naturally 
akin  to  malice  and  truth  to  love." 
In  the  evangelical  ministry  the   thing  here  asserted  is 
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IXVARIABLY  TRUE. — "  A  true  witness  "  to  Gospel  fcicts  "de- 
livereth  souls."  The  true  work  of  a  Gospel  minister  is  that 
of  a  witness.  "  Ye  shall  receive  power  after  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto 
me,  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea.  nd  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."*  A  true  wit- 
ness in  the  evangelical  sense  must  be  distinguished  by 
three  things.  He  must  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
facts.  He  must  honestly  propound  the  facts.  He  must  live 
///  accordance  with  the  facts.  Such  a  witness  "  delivereth 
souls."  "  Tcike  heed  unto  thyself  and  unto  the  doctrine ; 
continue  in  them  ;  for  in  doing  this  thou  shalt  save  thyself 
and  them  that  hear  thee.'f  Gospel  facts  are  the  great 
redemptive  forces  in  human  history.  Silently  and  con- 
stantly as  the  laws  of  vegetation  do  they  operate  in  the 
moral  soul  of  the  world.  Ever  are  they  unloosening  the 
prison  doors,  breaking  the  fetters,  and  working  out  the 
emancipation  of  human  souls. 


(READING  CXXn.-MAY  3.) 


(Ooblincsfi,  ^afctn,  M  %\k. 


"  In  the  fear  of  the  Lord  in  htroii},'  coiilklencc  :  and  liis  children  shall  have  a 
pLicc  of  refuse.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life,  lo  depart  from  the 
-\\.\\x>  ol  death. 


-Pnr;',  xiv, 


36,  27. 


Wi;  learn  from  those  words — 

That  godliness  is  safety. — "The  fear  of  the  Lord  is 
strong  confidence."  By  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord"  is  meant,  as 
we  have  frequently  seen,  no  slavish  emotion,  nothing  asso- 
ciated with  terror,  suspicion,  and  forebodement.  It  is  loyal 
love  and  unbounded  confidence,  it  exorcises  all  that  is 
servile  and  cowardly.  It  is  the  root  of  true  liberty,  it  is 
'.he  sun  of  jo}',  it  is  the  heart  of  heroism.  The  godly  are 
"his  chiklren"  and  they  have  "  a  plc*ce  of  refuge."  "  God 
is  their  refuge  and  strength."  They  "  will  not  fear  though 
the  earth  be  removed."     We  make  three  remarks  about 


•  Acts.  i.  8. 
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this  "  place  of  refuge."  It  is  a  provision  against  immense 
dangers.  The  sinner  is  exposed  to  enormous  evils,  to 
countless  formidable  foes.  All  the  "  principalities  and 
powers "  of  the  dark  worlds  of  rebellion  are  marshalled 
against  him.  //  ad/nits  of  the  greatest  freedom  of  action, 
A  prison  is  a  "place  of  refuge"  as  well  as  a  fortress. 
The  iiimate  is  well  guarded  by  massive  bars  and  granite 
walls  from  all  without,  but  he  has  no  liberty.  But  here  all 
have  ample  scope  for  action.  The  sphere  is  as  boundless 
as  infinitude.  //  is  accessible  at  all  times  and  for  all  persons. 
Its  gates  are  open  day  and  night.  It  extends  to  men  on 
every  zone  of  the  globe.  Yet  foolish  men  will  not  enter. 
They  stand  shivering  without,  while  the  overwhelming 
storm  is  gathering.  Ancient  saints,  confessors,  and  martyrs 
were  in  this  "place  of  refuge,"  and  they  sang  triumphant^ 
while  the  tempest  raged  at  the  height  of  its  fury.  Hear 
the  language  of  one  of  its  inmates,  "  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor 
powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height, 
nor  d^pth,  or  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."* 

That  godliness  is  life. — "  Th  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a 
fountain  of  life  to  depart  from  the  snares  of  death."  What 
is  said  here  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  said  elsewhere.f  Not 
only  life  but  a  fountain  of  life, — abundant  and  perennial. 
There  is  nothing  circumscribed  in  the  resources  of  a 
genuinely  religious  soul.  Its  subjects  of  thought  are  as 
vast  as  immensity,  its  objects  of  love  are  as  boundless  as 
the  perfections  of  Jehovah,  its  sphere  of  service  and  its 
prospects  of  futurity  are  wider  than  the  universe,  immea- 
surable as  eternity.  "  The  water  that  I  shall  give  you  shall 
be  as  a  well  within  you  springing  up  to  everlasting  life." 
In  the  life  of  the  noble  and  the  true — 

"  J'licrc's  no  niylit  fi)llc)\ving  on  their  daylight  hours, 
Xo  fadinj,'  lime  for  amaranthine  flowers  : 
No  chan{,'e,  no  death,  no  harp  that  lies  unstrung, 
No  vacant  place  those  hallow'd  hills  amon^j." 

K.  MONTGOXIRRV. 


•  Rom.  viii.  38,  39. 
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(READING  CXXIII.— MAY  3.) 


^[rc  |)0pitlutian  0f  ait  (Bm|?irt 

"III  the  multitude  of  the  people  /r  the  king's  honour:  but  in  the  want  of 
iioople  i^  ^'^  dcitniction  of  the  prince." — Ptorv.  xiv.  28. 

The  text  teaches  two  things  concerning  the  increase  of 
the  population  of  an  empire — 

It  reflects  honour  on  the  government.— Where 
the  population  of  a  country  thrives,  three  good  things  are 
implied.  First :  Peace.  Murders,  insurrections,  wars,  and 
violence  in  all  its  forms  go  to  thin  the  population.  Hence, 
wherever  it  is  found  to  multiply  rapidly,  the  government  is 
more  or  less  a  reign  of  peace.  Another  good  thing  implied 
when  the  population  increases  is, — Secondly  :  Sufficiency. 
Scarcity  of  provisions,  destitution,  tend  to  starvation,  and 
often  drive  the  people  to  emigrate  to  distant  shores.  A  coun- 
try where  there  is  sufficiency  of  food  for  the  people  reflects 
honour  on  the  go''  ernment.  It  shows  scope  for  enterprise 
and  freedom  in  labour  and  trade.  Another  good  thing  implied 
when  the  population  increases  is, — Thirdly:  Salittarincss. 
Pestilence  thins  a  population.  Diseases  spring  from  a 
neglect  and  transgression  of  sanatoria!  laws.  Where  a 
population  grows,  therefore,  it  shows  that  sanitary  ordi- 
nances are  more  or  less  respected  and  obeyed.  Thus  the 
increase  of  a  population  in  any  country  reflects  honour  on 
the  Ruler.  "  In  the  multitude  of  the  people  is  the  king's 
honour."  Another  thing  taught  concerning  the  increase 
of  the  population  of  an  empire  is, — 

It  preserves  the  existence  of  the  government. — "In 
the  want  of  people  is  the  destruction  of  the  prince."  First : 
The  more  people  the  more  defence.  The  king  whose  subjects 
are  few  and  decreasing  has  but  little  protection.  He  is 
exposed  to  invasions.  S.Tiall  states  are  powerless  before 
mighty  empires.  Secondly :  The  more  people  the  more 
rmiiiic.    Money,  which  is  the  sinew  of  war,  is  also  the 
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architect  of  noble  institutions  and  the  caterer  to  royal  needs 
and  tcistes,  and  pageantries.  Thus  it  is  true,  that  "  in  tho 
multitude  of  people  is  the  king's  honour  ;  but  in  the  want 
of  people  is  the  destruction  of  the  prince."  In  the  lan- 
guage of  another,  "the  prince, who  reigns  over  a  nume- 
rous, thriving,  and  contented  people  niciy  be  likened  to  the 
proprietor  of  a  vineyard,  where  all  is  rich,  flourishinir 
fruitful,  productive,  thus  fully  rewarding  his  expense 
time,  and  care,  bringing  him  at  once  credit  and  profit. 
AV'hereas  the  prince  who  sways  his  sceptre  over  a  drained 
exhausted,  and  dispirited  people,  is  like  the  proprietor 
whose  vineyard,  for  want  of  cultivation  and  judicious 
management,  becomes  in  its  vines  stunted  and  sapless,  and 
in  its  soil  weedy,  poor,  and  sterile — at  once  his  disgrace 
and  its  ruin." 


(READING  CXXIV.— ^[AY  4.) 


temper. 

"  He  thai  Is  slow  to  wrath  is  of  great  undcrstandiiifj :  bm  he  that  is  liasty  of 
vpiiit  cxallclli  folly."— T/w.  xiv.  29. 

MVKHY  man  has  what  is  called  Temper — a  kind  of  inner 
atmosphere  in  which  ho  lives,  breathes,  and  works.  This 
atmosphere  has  great  varieties  of  temperature  from  zero  to 
blood  heat,  and  great  changes  of  weather  too,  severe  and 
stormy,  cloudy  and  sunny.  This  temper,  however,  unlike 
the  outward  atmosphere,  is  controllable  by  man.  He  can 
regulate  his  temperatures  and  weathers.  Me  can  change 
irom  the  arctic  to  the  torrid,  from  the  tempestuous  to  the 
serene  and  the  reverse.  The  passage  leads  us  to  look  at 
temper  in  two  aspects — 

As  CONTKULI.ED. — "  He  that  is  slow  to  wrath  is  of  great 
understanding."  First:  Jt  rnjitins  the  efforts  of  a  groat 
understanding  rightly  to  control  tcMiiper.     There  arc  some 
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whose  tempers  are  naturally  choleric  and  stormy.  They 
are  so  combustible  that  the  tiniest  spark  of  oifence  will  set 
them  in  flames.  Can  such  tempers  be  controlled  r  Somo 
are  constantly  pleadings  their  natural  dispositions  as  a  pal- 
liation of  their  imperfections  and  their  crimes.  It  is  vain 
to  do  this.  Our  Creator  has  given  us  an  understanding  to 
control  our  passions.  As  a  rule,  the  force  of  intellect  in 
a  man  is  always  equal  to  his  impulses.  Where  there  are 
mighty  passions  there  is  generally  an  uno'*^rstanding  that 
will  match  and  master  them.  A  sublimei  sight  one  can 
scarcely  have  than  that  of  a  man  with  powerful  passions 
majestically  calm  in  irritating  circumstances.  Such  a  man 
snows  a  "great  understanding,"  an  understanding  that 
bids  the  heaving  billows  within  be  calm,  and  they  are  at 
peace.  Secondly  r  It  repays  the  efforts  of  a  great  under- 
standing rightly  to  control  temper.  The  highest  victories 
are  the  victories  over  temper.  To  raise  our  nature  above 
those  vexatious  feelings  which  the  annoyances  and  con- 
trarieties of  life  are  calculated  lo  excite,  is  the  most  remu- 
nerative of  labours.  It  gives  a  royalty  to  a  man's  b-^'rig 
ui^iure  which  meaner  spirits  bow.  ]\Ioses  at  the  Red  Sea  is 
an  example  of  disciplined  temper,  and  Christ  in  the  pre- 
sence of  His  enemies  was  a  sublime  illustration  of  moral 
self-command.*  The  passage  leads  us  to  look  at  temper— 
As  UNCONTROLLED. — "He  that  is  hasty  of  spirit  exalteth 
folly."  He  exalts  folly  by  giving  passion  the  throne  and 
tho  sceptre,  and  placing  the  soul  under  her  capricious  and 
violent  dominion.  What  crimes  are  committed,  what  woes 
created  every  day,  by  giving  the  reins  to  passion.  Cowper 
has  very  graphically  described  an  ungoverned,  fretful 
temper, — 

"  Some  fretful  tempers  wince  at  every  touch  : 
You  .ilways  do  too  little,  or  too  much. 
You  speak  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain  ; 
Your  elevated  voice  goes  through  the  brain. 
You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key  : 
That's  worse  !— the  drone-pipe  of  an  humble  bee. 
The  southern  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light ; 
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You  rise  and  drop  the  curtain ; 


now  'tis  night. 


*  J  Peter  ii.  31—23. 
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He  shakes  with  cold :  you  stir  tlic  fire,  and  strive 
To  make  a  blaze  ; — that's  roasting  him  alive. 
Serve  him  withver'son,  and  he  chooses  fish  ; 
"With  sole— that's  just  the  sort  he  would  not  wi>)h. 
He  takes  what  he  at  first  professed  to  loathe, 
And  in  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both  ; 
Yet,  still  o'crclouded  with  a  constant  frown, 
He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 
Your  hope  to  please  him  vain  on  every  plan. 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder,  if  he  can  ! 
Alas  !  his  efforts  double  his  distress  : 
He  likes  you  little,  and  his  own  still  less. 
Thus,  always  teasing  others,  always  teased,  ■ 

His  only  pleasure  is— to  be  displeased."  '^ 


f-i-. 


{READING  CXXV.— MAY  5.) 


f  fart  uwb-  lfull|f. 

«« A  sound  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh :  but  envy  the  rottenness  of  (he 
bones."— Prtw.  xiv.  30. 

"A  SOUND  heart"  is  a  heart  that  gives  its  supreme  affection 
to  the  Supremely  Good.  All  other  hearts  are,  more  or  less, 
rotten.  Such  a  heart,  the  text  informs  us,  is  the  condition 
of  physical  health  ;  it  is  the  very  "  life  of  the  flesh."  True 
science  can  demonstrate  this  fact  in  many  ways.  The  fol- 
lowing line  of  argument  would  conduct  to  the  conclusion. 
Physical  health  requires  attention  to  certain  laws;  those 
laws  to  be  attended  to  must  be  understood  ;— the  under- 
standing of  these  laws  requires  study ;— the  proper  study 
of  them  is  only  insured  by  a  supreme  .sympathy  of  heart 
with  the  law-giver. 

Every  man's  experiencCy  as  well  as  science,  attests 
this  fact.  The  influence  of  the  emotions  of  the  heart 
upon  the  state  of  the  body,  even  the  dullest  recognises. 
The  passion  of  grief,  disappointment,  anger,  jealousy,  and 
revenge,  in  proportion  to  their  strength  derange  the  bodily 
system.    On  the   other  hand  pleasurable   emotioni,  give 
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buoyancy  and  vigour  to  the  body.  "  A  merry  heart  doeth 
good  like  a  medicine,  but  a  broken-hearted  spirit  drieth  the 
bones." 

Quackery  takes  advantage  of  this  fact,  and  often  effects 
its  cures  by  an  endeavour  to  raise  ple^isurable  emotions  in 
the  heart.  It  is,  of  course,  easy  t-  show,  that  these 
pleasurable  emotions  cannot  exist  a  any  elevated,  true, 
and  lasting  form,  where  the  supreme  affection  is  not 
centred  in  God.  From  this  undeniable  fact  the  following 
conclusions  may  be  drawn  : — 

That  a  :man's  bodily  health,  avhere  the  organi- 
zation IS  NORMALLY  GOOD,  IS  VERY  J^IUCH  IN  HIS  OWN 
HANDS. — ^There  are  not  a  few  in  this  artificial  age,  who,  in 
answer  to  enquirv  after  the  state  of  their  health,  seem  to 
think  that  it  i;  sc  ^i^cely  virtuous  or  respectable  to  say 
that  they  are  well,  ."lobust  health  is  not  genteel  or  pious 
with  many  in  these  days.  Many  of  the  complaints  of  these 
people  deserve  n^ore  censure  than  pity.  They  spring  from 
certain  unv/orthy  and  unvirtuous  states  of  the  heart. 
Man  is  resp  .sible  for  the  condition  of  his  heart,  and  in 
Christianity  gracious  heaven  has  given  us  at  once  the 
means  and  the  motives  to  cultivate  happ)''  conditions  of  the 
heart.  "Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence."  We  infer 
from  this  fact  again  : — 

That  Christianity  is  an  indispensable  agent  in 

REMOVING      man's      PHYSICAL      DISEASES. — If    a     "  SOUnd 

heart"  be  the  "life  of  the  flesh,"  and  a  "sound  heart" 
means  a  heart  centering  its  affections  upon  God,  then 
Christianity  is  indispensable  to  this  health.  First : 
Christianity  is  the  only  system  that  has  generated  in 
depraved  hearts  this  supreme  affection.  And,  Secondly : 
Christianity  is  the  only  system  that  ever  can  do  so.  We 
infer  from  this  fact  further : — 

That  medical  science  will  always  be  ineffective 
until  it  practically  concerns  itself  avith  the 
moral  diseases  and  cures  of  the  mind. — ^A\^ith  all 
the  parade  of  scientific  progress  in  the  medical  realm, 
mortality,  it  seems,  is  not  lessened.  The  medical  practi- 
tioner should  know  (i)  That  it  is  unscientific  to  ignore  the 
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fact  that  moral  evil  is  the  source  of  all  physical  evil,  and 
(2)  That  it  is  unscientific  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
ag-ent  to  remove  moral  evil  but  Christianity.  Furthormore 
we  infer  from  this  fact : — 

That  as  the  true  morality  of  ihe  world  ad- 
vances, THE  PJIYSICAL  HEALTH  OF  THE  WORLD  WILI, 
IMPROVE. — This  seems  an  inevitable  conclusion.  Let  all 
the  morally  unwholesome  passions  of  the  world's  heart  bo 
exorcised,  and  let  all  its  thoughts  and  emotions  be  such 
only,  as  are  the  outgrowths  of  supreme  sympathy  with  the 
Supremely  Good,  and  then  physical  health  and  hilarity  will 
everywhere  prevail.  Truly  in  those  days  the  centenarian 
will  be  considered  a  child  in  years.  Whilst  we  rejoice  in 
sanatory  science  in  its  physical  department,  we  feel  assured 
that  its  advance  in  its  moral  department  is  the  most 
essential.  A  drainage  to  carry  away  all  the  foul  passions 
of  the  heart  is  the  desideratum.  The  man  who  is  the  most 
successful  in  his  efforts,  through  Christianity,  to  promote  a 
moral  renovation  of  hearts,  is  the  greatest  philanthropist 
and  sucessful  physician. 


(READING  CXXVI.-MAY  6.) 


"  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  rcproacheth  his  Maker  :  but  he  that  honourcth 
him  hath  mercy  on  the  poor." — Prcn\  xiv.  31. 

Godliness  and  humanity,  in  other  words  piety  and  philan- 
thropy, are  essentially  one.  Wherever  there  is  genuine 
piety,  there  is  philanthropy.  Philanthropy  is  at  once  the 
offspring,  and  the  ritualism,  of  all  true  religion.  "Pure 
religion  and  undetiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this, 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction."  * 

The  text  teaches — 

That  inhumanity  is  ungodliness. — "  He  that  oppres- 
seth the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker."  There  is  a  great 
ileal  of  inhumanity  in  the  world,  the  poor  have  to  endure 

*  James  i,  27. 
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not  a  little  "  oppression."  Superior  force  is  exerted  to 
exact  their  labours  for  the  most  inadequate  remuneration, 
and  thus  to  "  grind  their  faces."  He  who  does  it  "  re- 
proacheth  his  Maker."  First:  By  disregarding  that 
ukntity  of  nature  with  which  our  Maker  has  endotvcd  all 
classes.  There  is  no  distinction  of  nature  in  rich  and 
poor.  "  God  hath  made  of  one  flesh  and  blood  all  na- 
tions." The  same  blood  flows  through  all,  the  same  attri- 
butes belong  to  all ;  the  same  relations  are  sustained  by- 
all  ;  the  same  destiny  awaits  all.  Secondly :  By  disregard- 
ing f/iose  lazvs  which  our  Maker  has  enjoined  concerning  the  poor. 
Everywhere  we  are  exhorted  to  remember  the  poor,  to 
compassionate  the  poor,  to  help  the  poor.  "  And  if  thy 
brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  fallen  into  decay  with  thee, 
then  shalt  thou  relieve  him  ;  yea,  though  he  be  a  stranger, 
or  a  sojourner,  that  he  may  live  with  thee.  Take  thou  no 
usury  of  him,  or  increase,  but  fear  thy  God ;  that  thy 
brother  may  live  with  thee."  *  "  The  poor  shall  never 
cease  out  of  the  land  ;  therefore  I  command  thee,  saying, 
Thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy 
poor,  and  to  thy  needy,  in  thy  land."t  Inhumanity,  then, 
is  ungodliness.  "  He  that  saith  he  is  in  the  light,  and 
hateth  his  brother,  is  in  darkness,  even  until  now."  + 

True  humanity  is  godliness. — "But  he  that  honoureth 
him,  hath  mercy  on  the  poor."  Honoureth  Him,  How  ? 
By  loving  Him  supremely  and  serving  Him  loyally.  "  If 
we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us."  The  way  to 
glorify  God,  to  show  our  love  for  Him,  is  to  serve  our  race. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  fickle,  sentimental,  mercifulness  for 
the  poor,  which  has  no  connection  with  godliness,  but  this 
is  not  true  humanity.  True  philanthropy  is  that  which 
sympathises  with  man,  as  the  offspring  of  God,  the  victim 
of  moral  evil,  the  child  of  immortality,  and  which  conse- 
crates itself  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  ameliorate  his  woes, 
and  redeem  his  soul,  and  this  is  godliness  in  its  practical 
development.  "  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  to 
loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens, 
and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every 
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yoke  ?  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that 
thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house  r  avIkh 
tluni  soest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him;  and  that  thou 
hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh."  * 

A  poet  has  thus  described  the  spirit  of  true  humanity  :— 

*•  A  sense  of  an  earnest  will  ^ 

To  help  the  lowly  living, 
And  a  ten  ibie  heart-thrill, 

If  you  had  no  power  of  Riving ; 
An  arm  of  aid  to  the  weak, 

A  friendly  hand  to  the  friendless  : 
Kind  words,  so  short  to  speak, 
Put  whose  echo  is  endless  : 
The  world  is  wide,  these  things  arc  small : 
They  may  be  nothing,  but  they  are  all." 


(REA.DING  CXXVII.-MAY  7.) 


"  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wickedness :  but  the  righteous  hath  Iiopc 
in  his  death."— /'/w.  xiv,  32. 

The  word  death  has  different  meanings  to  different  men ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  different  event  to  different  men.  It  is  ever- 
more to  a  man  according  to  his  character.  The  words 
point  us  to  death  in  relation  to  two  opposite  characters— 
the  wicked  and  the  righteous.    Observe — 

Death  in  relation  to  the  wicked. — "The  wicked  is 
driven  away  in  his  wickedness."  Three  things  are  im- 
plied in  these  words  concerning  death.  First:  A  verj' 
solemn  change.  He  is  "  driven  away."  Whence  ?  From 
all  existing  enjoyment,  the  beauties  of  lature,  the  circles  of 
friendship,  the  pleasures  of  life.  From  all  secular  engage- 
ments, those  of  the  farmer,  lawyer,  and  statesman.  From 
all  means  of  moral  improvement:  from  churches.  Bibles, 
teachers.    Whither  ?  To  the  grave  as  to  his  body,  to  eternal 

*  Isaiah  Iviii.  6,  7. 
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retribution  as  to  his  soul.  The  death  of  the  wicked  implies — 
Secondly :  A  great  personal  reluctance.  He  does  not  go 
away ;  he  is  not  drawn  away  :  he  is  "  driven  away."  All 
the  sympathies  of  his  nature  are  centred  in  this  life. 
They  are  all  twined  round  earthly  objects  as  the  ivy  round 
the  old  castle.  They  are  all  more  deeply  rooted  in  the 
earth  than  the  oak  of  centuries.  He  is  in  the  world,  and 
the  world  is  everything  to  him.  The  future  world  is 
terribly  repulsive  to  him.  Not  a  ray  of  hope  breaks 
through  its  tremendous  gloom :  it  is  one  dense  mass  of 
starless  thunder-cloud.  This  being  the  case,  with  what 
tenacity  he  clings  to  life  !  He  will  not  go,  h  ^  cannot  go ; 
he  must  be  "  driven."  His  death  is  not  like  the  gentle  fall  of 
the  ripened  fruit  from  its  old  branch  in  autumn,  but  like  the 
oak,  uprooted,  and  dashed  into  the  air  by  a  mighty  whirl- 
wind. It  is  not  like  a  vessel  gliding  to  its  chosen  haven, 
but  like  a  barque  driven  by  a  furious  wind  to  a  shore  it 
shrinks  from  with  horror.  "  Driven  away  ! "  The  death 
of  the  Wi  'ced  implies — Thirdly :  A  terrible  retention  of 
character.  Is  "driven  away  in  his  wickedness."  Hq 
carries  his  wickedness  with  him.  This  is  the  worst  part  of 
the  whole.  He  carries  his  vile  thoughts,  corrupt  passions, 
sinful  purposes,  depraved  habits,  and  accumulated  guilt 
with  him.  He  will  leave  P'.  cything  else  behind  him  but 
this  -this  adheres  to  him.  He  can  no  more  flee  from  it 
than  from  himself.  This  wickedness  will  be  the  millstone 
to  press  downward  into  deeper,  darker  depths  for  ever ; 
the  poison  that  will  rankle  in  the  veins  for  ever,  the  fuel 
that  will  feed  the  flames  for  ever.  O  sinner,  lay  down  this 
wickedness  at  the  foot  of  the  atoning  and  soul-renovating 
Cross !    Observe — 

Death  in  relation  to  the  RIGHTEOUS. — "  The  righteous 
hath  hope  in  his  death."  A  man  is  not  badly  off  under 
any  circumstances  if  he  has  hope  in  him.  Hope  in  the 
heart  is  a  great  magician  ;  it  changes  aP  things  to  a  man 
by  the  wave  of  its  wand.  Outward  clouds  break  into  sun- 
shine, outer  thunder-storms  sink  into  zephyrs,  hope  turns 
prisons  into  palaces,  darkness  in*  light,  and  poverty  into 
wealth.    Death  is  nothing  to  a  ;    ^n  who  has  strong  hope 
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in  Him.  The  strength  of  hope,  however,  depends  always  on 
two  things,  (i)  On  the  grandeur  of  its  object — the  smaller 
the  things  hoped  for,  the  weaker  the  hope,  and  the  reverse. 
Its  power  depends  (2)  On  the  strength  of  its  foundation. 
Hope  for  the  grandest  objects  with  weak  reasons,  will  not  be 
a  strong  hope.  The  righteous  man  has  these  two  conditions 
of  a  strong  hope.  He  has  the  grandest  objects,  the  highest 
liberty,  the  most  enchanting  beauties,  the  noblest  services, 
the  sublimest  friendships,  the  vision  of  God,  the  fellow- 
ship of  His  blessed  Son,  and  communion  with  the 
illustrious  of  all  mankind.  For  all  this  he  has  the  strongest 
ground — the  unalterable  promises  of  God,  and  the  assur- 
ances of  his  own  heart.  Give  me  this  hope,  and  I  shall 
transform  the  "  King  of  terrors  "  into  an  angel  of  mercy; 
the  dark,  deep  grave  into  a  sunny  pathway  to  a  soul-tran- 
sporting elysium. 

Hast  thou  this  hope,  my  brother  ?  "  The  world,"  says 
Archbishop  Leighton,  "  dares  say  no  more  of  its  devices 
than  dum  spiro  spcro  (whilst  I  breathe  I  hope),  but  the 
children  of  God  can  add  by  virtue  of  this  living  hope,  dum 
I'xpiro  spcro  (whilst  I  expire  I  hope)." 

"  The  good  man's  hope  is  laid  far,  far  beyond 
The  sway  of  tempests,  or  the  furious  sweep 
Of  mortal  desolation."— H.  K.  WiuiE, 


(READING  CXXVIII.— MAY  8.) 


^ctiamt  uuJr  SuquircitiT. 


"  Wisdom  resteth  in  the  heart  of  him  that  hath  understanding :  but  that 
•ttihich  is  in  the  midst  of  fools  is  made  known."— i';'<;i'.  xiv.  33. 

The  words  suggest  two  things— 

That  reticence  is  often  a  mark  of  wisdom.— We 
say  often,  not  always.  It  is  sometimes  a  sign  of  stiif'idily. 
There  are  those  whose  tongues  are  sluggish,  because  their 
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souls  are  dormant  and  benighted.  It  is  sometimes  a  sign 
Qisidkincss,  There  is  a  morose,  unsocial  nature,  that  tends 
to  silence.  There  is  "  a  dumb  devil.  "  But  reticence  is  a 
sign  of  wisdom  when  "  wisdom  resteth  " — or,  as  some  read, 
quietly  "abideth  in  the  heart."  It  is  there  biding  its 
opportunity  ;  there  for  use,  not  for  display.  As  a  rulo, 
wise  men  are  slow  and  cautious  in  speech.  Two  things 
account  for  this.  First :  niiinility.  Great  intelligence 
tends  to  great  humility,  and  humility  is  ever  diffident.  It 
shrinks  from  parade.  It  courts  the  shady  and  the  silent. 
Pride,  on  the  other  hand,  is  garrulous.  Its  instinct  is 
display.  Another  thing  that  accounts  for  reticence  in  a 
wise  man  is — Secondly :  Conscientiousness.  A  truly  wise 
man  is  a  conscientious  man.  Feeling  the  responsibility  of 
language,  he  weighs  his  words.  He  knows  for  every  idle 
word  there  is  a  judgment.    The  words  suggest  again — 

That  loquacity  is  ever  an  indication  of  folly. — 
"But  that  which  is  in  the  midst  of  fools  is  made  known." 
The  emptier  the  mind,  the  more  active  the  tongue.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  prattle  of  children  and  the  fluency  of 
unthoughtful  preachers.  Volubility  is  the  offspring  of 
vacuity.  It  has  been  said  that  the  editor  of  one  of  our 
greatest  daily  journals  will  never  trust  a  writer  to  write  a 
"  Leader"  on  a  subject  which  he  has  thoroughly  compassed. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  article  would  lack  that  flip- 
pancy, wordiness,  and  positivity  which  are  attractive  to  the 
common  reader.  Fools  are  vain  and  reckless ;  hence  they 
are  loquacious. 

Homer,  in  his  Iliad^  hath  appointed  unto  dreams  two 
doors,  the  one  a  door  of  horn,  which  was  the  door  of  truth, 
the  other  a  door  of  ivory,  which  was  the  door  of  deceit,  for 
horn,  as  they  say,  may  be  looked  through,  but  ivory,  being 
thick  and  dark,  is  not  transparent.  "  These  doors,"  it  has 
been  said,  "  may  very  well  be  applied  to  the  mouths  of 
men,  which  are  as  the  indices  and  tables  of  the  heart ;  for 
to  some  it  is  a  door  of  glass,  which  is  soon  broke  opc^n, 
and  easily  giveth  pass  to  a  multitude  of  words,  wherein 
the  folly  of  their  hearts  and  minds  is  discerned  ;  to  others 
it  is  a  door  of  brass,  firm  and  solid  in  keeping  in  their 
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words  with  more  care  and  circumspection,  and  showinT 
the  firm  solidity  of  their  hearts  and  minds," 


(READING  CXXIX.-MAY  9.) 


Z\t  politiral  auJ^  %miS.  JmiJartuurc  0!  ?HoraIitir. 

"  Rij^litcousncss  cxallcth  a  nation  :  but  sin  w  a  rcproadi  to  any  people.  The 
kiii},''s  favour  i^  towards  a  wise  servant :  but  his  wrath  is  against  liim  tliat  causclli 
blu;mc." — I'lin',  xiv.  3.|,  35. 

Tin",  text  teaches — 

The   POLITICAL  importance  of  morality. — "  Rip;1itoou.s- 
ncss  '* — rectitude   of  character — "  exalteth  a  nation  :"  but 
"  sin  " — immorality — is  "  a  reproach  to  any  people."    It  is 
here  said,  First :    Rectitude  "  exalts "  a  nation.     It  exalts 
it   in  many  ways.     In   material  wealth.    Truth,  honost\-, 
integrity,    in    a     people     are     the    best     guarantees    of 
commercial  advancement.     Credit  is  the  best  capital  in  the 
business  of  a   nation   as  well  as  in    the   business  of  an 
individual,    r.nd   credit   is    built   on   righteous   principles. 
The  more  credit  a  nation  has,  the  more  business  it  can  do; 
and  the  more    business,   if  rightly  conducted,  the  more 
will  bo   the    accumulation    of  wealth.      It    exalts  it  in 
social  enjoyments.     According  is  the  principles  of  veracity, 
uprightness,  and  honour  reign  in  society,  will  be  the  frei- 
nes.s,  the  heartiness,  and  the  enjoyment  of  .social  intercourse, 
It   exalts   it   in    moral  fmver.      The    true    majesty   of  a 
kingdom  lies  in  its  moral  virtues.     The  state  whose  hear; 
beats  loyally  to  the  eternal  principles  of  rectitude  gains  an 
influence   upon   the    earth    mightier  than    the    mightiest 
armies  or  battalions  can  impart.     Secondly:   Unrighlnm- 
ness  (Icj^rades  a  nation.     "  Sin  is  a  reproach  to  an)'  people. 
The  jirevalence  of  immorality  amongst  a  people  tends,  in 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  to  ignominy  and  ruin.  Neither 
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rommerce,  nor  arms,  nor  science,  nor  art,  can  long  sustain 
a  morally  corrupt  people.  Immutable  Heaven  has  decreed 
their  destruction.  "  At  whiat  instant  I  shall  speak  con- 
cerning" a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up, 
and  to  pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it ;  if  that  nation,  against 
whom  I  have  pronounced,  turn  from  their  evil,  I  will 
r:pent  of  the  evil  that  I  thought  to  do  unto  t'  om.  And  at 
what  instant  I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  con- 
cerning a  kingdom,  to  build,  and  to  plant  it ;  if  it  do  evil 
in  my  sight,  that  it  obey  not  my  voice,  then  I  will  repent 
ol  the  good  wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit  them."* 

The  text  tenches — 

The  SOCIAL  importance  of  morality. — "  The  king'3  favour 
is  towards  a  wise  servant,  but  his  wrath  is  against  him 
that  causeth  shame."  The  idea  is,  that  the  king,  the  man 
worthy  of  the  name,  will  treat  his  servants  according  to 
their  character.  The  king's  servants  either  mean  his 
ministers  of  state,  those  who  servu  him  in  his  regal 
capacity,  or  those  who  attend  upon  him  in  his  more 
private  and  domestic  relations.  Rectitude  in  his  service 
will  be  pleasing  to  him,  and  honourable  to  him  in  either 
case.  All  employers  throughout  society  are  the  best  served 
bv  those  whose  characters  are  distinguished  by  unswerving 
truth  and  incorruptible  honesty.  Few  kings,  however 
t.iilen  in  character,  have  so  far  gone  as  to  feel  any  real 
respect  for  fawning  sycophants  and  unprincipled  time- 
servers.  He  serves  best  and  is  honoured  most,  whether 
he  is  engaged  in  the  interest  of  a  state,  a  business,  or  a 
Umily,  whose  conduct  in  all  things  is  controlled  by 
righteousness.  This  subject  teaches.  First :  Thai  men  who 
ui'i  ruled  by  righteousness  arc  the  men  most  to  be  valued  in  a 
vunlry.  It  is  not  the  warrior,  the  merchant,  or  even  the 
man  of  science  and  art,  that  are  the  most  valuable  to  a 
state.  It  is  the  man  of  goodness.  Goodness  is  to  a 
country  what  the  breeze  is  to  the  atmosphere,  preventing 
^la^•llation  and  quickening  the  blood  of  the  world. 
Nil  Dndly  :  That  the  promotion  of  true  morality  is  the  best  way 
1 1  fro/Note  the  interests  of  a  state.     A  healthy  press,  useful 

•  Tcr,  xvi  i.  7-  10. 
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..■^■hools,  f' 111 i^li toned  pulr,.;:>;^  tj  promote  these  is  to  giv( 
ptuce,  dii  nity,  and  stability  to  kingdoms. 

"What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
2. 'It  hi^h-raiscd  battlement,  or  laboured  mound, 

Thick  wall,  or  moated  gate ; 
Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  and  turrets  crown'd, 

Nor  bays  and  broad-armed  po'  ts, 
Whf  re,  laughing  at  the  storm,  rich  navies  ride  : 

Nor  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
T'here  low-browed  baseness  wafts  perfume  to  pride. 

No !  J/(f«— high-minded  witf>.j."--SiR  William  Jones. 


(READING  CXXX.-MAY  lo.) 


"  A  Svif;  .  iiswer  tumcth  away  wrath  :  but  grievous  words  stir  up  anRcr.  The 
tongue  of  t' c  wise  uscth  knowledge  aright :  but  the  mouth  of  fools  pourctli  out 
foolishness.'.' — Ftirv.  xv.  I,  2. 

Fey;  writers,  ancient  or  modern,  say  so  much  about  words 
as  Solomon,  and  no  man  of  extensive  observation  and  deep 
tViouf>ht  can  fall  to  be  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
coords.  "  Words,"  says  Richter,  "  are  often  everywhere  as 
the  minute  hands  of  the  soul,  more  important  than  even  the 
hour  hands  of  action."  "^len  suppose,"  says  the  father  of 
the  inductive  philosophy,  "that  their  reason  has  command 
over  their  words ;  still  it  happens  that  words  in  return 
exercise  authority  and  reason."  The  text  leads  us  to  con- 
sider two  thinpfs — 

The  PAcirYiNG  and  irritating  power  of  words.- 
l-'irst :  The  paci/yt'iisf  pmvcr  of  li'ords.  "  A  soft  answer 
turneth  away  wrath."  Several  things  arc  implied  in  this 
•^hort  utterance,  (i)  The  existence  of  anger  against  you. 
You  have  an  enemy.  There  is  a  man  whose  soul  is  fired 
with  indignation,  speaking  to  you  cither  by  pen  or  tonijue, 
\Vh<>th(T  that  anger  has  been  justly  excited  by  j'ou,  it 
niatters  not :  there  it  is,  in  thunder  and  tlamc.    [z]  Tiic 
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itTiportanco  of  turnin.c^  av  My  tliis  ur^jc.  It  is  a  very  unde- 
s'lcU'ie  thing"  co  hruM  indignaiic  s  burni'ip"  hi  un  immortal 
breast  toward  you  ;  it  is  not  well  to  b-'^  bitted  a,nd  damned 
by  any  one,  not  even  by  a  child.  ''3  Tb'.rp  is  an  effective 
method  of  turning-  away  wrath.  ^A\'jvit  is  diat  ^  A.  ^*  soft 
diiswrr."  A  response  free  from  exci'  •m.'ni  and  r3sentment, 
uttered  in  the  low  tone  of  magnaniiiioa.-^  forbearance.  At 
first,  in  some  cases,  the  display  of  such  calmness  towards 
an  enraged  enemy  may  only  intensify  the  passion.  But 
when  reflection  comes,  as  come  it  must,  the  "  soft  answer  " 
works  as  oil  on  the  troubled  waves.  A  "  soft  answer,"  like 
a  conducting-rod,  can  carry  the  lightning  of  an  enemy  into 
the  ground,  and  bury  it  in  silence.  Among  many  examples 
of  the  pacifying  power  of  soft  words,  the  reply  of  Gideon 
to  the  exasperated  men  of  Ephrnim  may  be  given,  and  also 
the  conduct  of  Abigail  to  David. ^  Secondly  :  The  irritat- 
iii!^  power  of  words.  "  Grievous  words  stir  up  anger." 
There  is  a  great  tendency  in  the  insulting  and  denunciatory 
language  of  your  enemy  to  induce  you  to  use  "  grievous 
words,"  but  the  use  of  such  words  will,  instead  of  mending 
the  matter,  increase  the  evil,  and  "  stir  up  anger."  They 
only  add  fuel  to  the  flame.  There  are  :nen  whose  natures  arc 
so  unsocial  and  splenetic,  that  their  words  are  always  of 
that  "grievous"  sort  that  "stir  uv>  anger,"  Wherever 
they  go,  they  scratch  and  irritu.'.\  i  '--i  cur'-  bark,  and  even 
the  calm  mastiffs  get  excite-: 

Tut:  RKiHT  AND  AVROXd  LlSE  OF  WORDS.— First :  The 
rii^lif  use.  0/ 7C()rds.  "The  to; i true  of  the  wise  useth  know- 
K'dge  aright."  A  similar  but  m  r  identical  sentiment  has 
more  than  cm  o-  come  under  our  notice  in  our  piith  through 
this  book.t  Knowledge  is  good  ;  it  is  well  to  have  tho 
mind  richly  furnished  with  useful  information,  but  this 
l^jood  thing  may  be,  and  often  is,  wrongly  used  by  words. 
There  is  a  right  use  of  knov;ledge  in  speech.  What  is 
that:  It  is  to  communicate  it  at  right  times,  tc  proper 
persons,  in  suitable  places,  and  in  a  becoming  spirit. 
Secondly  :  The  'vrofii^  use  of  ivords,  "  TIk^  mouth  of  fools 
poureth  out  ibolishncss."  "  Out  of  the  abundaricc?  of  the 
•  I  Sam.  ..vv.  3.?,  33.  t  Sec  chais  xii.  23;  xi.i.  lO;  .viv.  ^y 
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heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  The  fool's  heart  is  full  of 
folly,  and  folly  flows  from  his  lips.  Foolish  words  are 
cither  words  without  meaning,  empty  jargon,  or  words  of 
bad  meaning,  the  vehicles  of  filth,  insubordination,  and 
blasphemy.  Bishop  Home  well  remarks  that,  "  Amontf 
the  sources  of  those  innumerable  calamities  which  from 
age  to  age  have  overwhelmed  mankind,  may  be  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  principal,  the  abuse  of  words." 


(READING  CXXXI.— MAY  ii.) 


"  The  eyes  of  tlic  Lord  are  in  every  place,  beholding  the  evil  and  tliu 
good." — Prov.  XV.  3. 

The  language  of  the  Bible  is  often  very  anthropoinorphlc. 
It  represents  the  Infinite  Spirit  as  having  the  bodily  parts 
of  men — hands,  feet,  head,  back,  heart,  eyes,  ears,  and 
tongue.  It  also  sometimes  represents  Ilim  as  having  the 
mental  passions  of  men — revenge,  jealousy,  indignation, 
hope,  disappointment,  and  regret.  All  this,  of  course,  is  an 
accommodation  to  our  limited  faculties  and  modes  of 
thought.  The  text  is  an  instance  of  this  feature  of  Divine 
revelation  ;  it  speaks  of  the  "  eyes  of  the  Lord."  The  lan- 
guage expresses  that  which  undoubtedly  belongs  to  God, 
an  \Vi^\\\\.Q  capacity  of  discernvie lit.  He  knows  at  every  mo- 
ment everything^  in  every  place.  The  Bible  is  full  of  this 
doctrine.*  The  text  suggests  a  few  thoughts  concerning 
God's  inspection  of  men. 

The  inspection  is  PERSONAL. — He  does  not  inspect  men 
through  the  eyes  of  others,  but  through  his  own.  We  often 
get  our  knowledge  of  men  from  i;he  observation  of  others. 
Karthly  kings  get  their  knowledge  of  their  subjects  thus ; 
but  God  gets  His  knowledge  from  Himself.  When  lie 
*  IVilm  cxxr.ix. ;  Provcilw  v.  21.  ;  Jcr.  xvi.  17  ;  2  Chion.  xvi.  9. 
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comos  to  judg-o  the  world,  He  will  not,  like  earthly  judges, 
(lopend  for  information  upon  the  testimony  of  witnesses. 
Xo  one  will  be  able  to  give  Him  any  fresh  information ; 
no  eloquence  will  change  the  judgment  that  He  has 
formed.     He  knows  all  "  of  Himself." 

His  inspection  is  UNIVERSAL. — "The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  in  every  place."  There  is  no  place  where  they  are  not : 
on  ocean,  on  land,  in  society,  and  in  solitude,  in  the 
bustle  of  business,  and  in  scenes  of  recreation  ;  wherever 
we  are,  His  eyes  are.  We  cannot  go  from  those  eyes,  we 
cannot  escape  their  glance  an  instant.  If  we  ascend  to 
heaven,  they  are  there  ;  if  we  plunge  into  hell,  they  are 
there.  They  penetrate  the  lowest  abysses  ;  they  peer  into 
ilx'  profoundcst  darkness. 

"  What  can  'scape  the  eye 
Of  God,  all-seciiij^,  or  deceive  His  heart 
Omniscient  ?  "—Milton. 

The  inspection  is  THOROUGH. — "  Beholding  the  evil  and 
ilie  fjfood."  There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  man  that  is 
not  cither  good  or  evil.  There  is  no  third,  no  neutral 
quality.  He  knows  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil  in  the 
most  incipient,  as  well  as  in  the  most  developed  stages. 
"There  is  not  a  word  on  our  tongue,  but,  O  Lord,  thou 
knowest  it  altogether."  This  subject  urges.  First ;  Courage 
for  the  good.  Ye  men  of  truth  and  virtue,  who  struggle  here 
ai^ainst  mighty  odds,  take  courage  under  your  trials  and 
afflictions.  The  great  Master  sees  you.  His  eyes  are 
on  you — take  heart.  The  subject  urges.  Secondly :  A 
vaniing  for  the  wicked.  "  Because  sentence  against  an 
evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore  the  hearts  of 
liie  sons  of  men  are  fully  set  to  do  evil."  Because  of  the 
(i  lay,  conclude  not,  O  sinner,  that  thy  conduct  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  just  God.  Judgment  is  coming.  The 
subject  urges.  Thirdly  :  Circumspection  for  all.  Since  God's 
eyes  are  always  on  us,  let  us  "  walk  circumspectly,  not  as 
iuols,  but  as  wise,  redeeming  the  time,  because  the  days 
arc  evil." 

•'  How  dreadful,"  says  Dr.  J.  Todd,  "  is  the  eye  of  God 
on  him  who  wants  to  sin  !     Do  you  know  about  Lafayette, 
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that  great  man  who  was  the  friend  of  Washington  r  He 
tells  us  that  he  was  once  shut  up  in  a  little  room  in  a 
gloomy  prison  for  a  great  while.  In  the  door  of  his  littlo 
cell  was  a  very  small  hole  cut.  At  this  hole  a  soldier  was 
placed  day  and  night  to  watch  him.  All  he  could  sec  was 
the  soldier's  eye,  but  that  eye  was  always  there.  Day  and 
night,  every  moment  when  he  looked  up,  he  always  saw 
that  eye.  Oh,  he  says,  it  was  dreadful !  There  was  no 
escape,  no  hiding ;  when  he  laid  down,  and  when  he  rose 
up,  that  eye  was  watching  him.  How  dreadful  will  the 
eye  of  God  be  on  the  sinner  as  it  watches  him  in  the  eternal 
world  for  ever  !  " 


(READING  CXXXII.— MAY  i-'.) 


"  A  wholesome  tongue  u  a  tree  of  life  :  but  pen'cisencss  therein  is  a  bicacli 
ill  tlic  spirit.  .  .  The  lijis  of  the  wise  disperse  knowlcdj^e :  but  the  heart  of  the 
foolish  doeth  not  so." — Prov,  xv.  4  and  7. 

It  would  seem  that  .Solomon  could  not  say  enough  about 
speech  ;  it  occurs  to  him  again  and  again.  As  he  thinks 
of  it,  some  new  point  strikes  him,  and  he  notes  it  down. 
].et  us  notice  what  he  here  says  about  the  speech  of  the 
wise  and  the  foolish  : — 

The  speech  of  the  wlSE.-^First :  It  is  a  Iicaling  speech. 
The  "  wholesome  tongue,"  or,  literally,  as  in  the  margin,  a 
"  healing  tongue,"  "  is  a  tree  of  lif(}."  There  are  woundod 
souls  in  society ;  souls  wounded  by  insults,  slanders, 
bereavements,  disappointments,  losses,  moral  convictions. 
There  is  a  speech  that  is  healing  to  those  woutids,  and 
that  speech  is  used  by  "  the  wise."  '.riiere  are  societies, 
too,  that  arc  wounded  by  divisions,  animosities  ;  the  social 
body  bleeds.  There  is  a  speech  which  heals  social 
divisions,  and  '•  the  wise  "  employ  it.  Secondly:  It  is  a 
living-  speech.     It  is  "a  tree  of  life."     It  is  at  once  thu 
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product  ■  and.  producer  of  life.  The  speech  of  the  wise  is 
not  the  vehicle  of  sapless  platitudes,  it  is  the  offspring-  of 
living"  conviction.  It  is  a  germ  falling  from  the  ever- 
growing tree  of  living  thought :  it  lives  and  produces  life. 
"Cast  forth,"  says  Carlyle,  "thy  act,  thy  word,  into  the 
everlasting,  ever-growing  universe :  it  is  a  seed-grain  that 
cannot  die,  unnoticed  to-day  ;  it  will  be  found  flourishing 
as  a  banyan  grove — perhaps,  alas !  as  a  hemlock  forest, 
after  a  thousand  years."  But  the  word  of  the  wise  is  not 
as  a  hemlock  seed  ;  it  is  a  seed  that  falls  from  that  "  tree  of 
life,"  which  is  to  be  the  healing  of  the  nations.  Thirdly  : 
It  is  an  enlighfening  speech.  "  The  lips  of  the  wise  disperse 
knowledge."  The  words  of  the  wise  are  beams  reflected 
from  the  great  Sun  of  Truth,  and  they  break  upon  the 
darkn(!ss  with  which  error  has  clouded  the  world.  Solomon 
was  himself  an  exemplification  of  this  (^lightening  speech. 
"He  taught  the  people  knowledge;  yea,  he  gave  good 
heed,  and  sought  out,  and  set  in  order  many  proverbs. 
The  preacher  sought  to  find  out  acceptable  words ;  and 
that  which  was  written  was  upright,  even  words  of 
truth."* 

The  speech  of  the  foolish. — First :  The  speech  of  the 
foolish  is  a  wounding  speech.  "  Perverseness  therein  is  a 
breach  in  the  spirit."  The  unkind  slanders,  irritating 
words,  of  wicked  men,  have  often  made  a  "  breach  in  the 
spirit "  of  individuals^  soeielies,  and  comnwnivealths.  Alany 
a  female  servant  in  our  England  will  show  you  by  her 
hatjR'ard  and  desponding  looks  what  breaches  have  been 
produced  in  her  spirit  by  the  querulous  and  ill-tempered 
words  of  her  mistress  even  in  one  short  month.  There 
are  annoying,  nagging  words  usee  by  masters,  parents, 
husbands,  wives,  that  slowly  kill  people,  and  their  authors 
should  be  denounced  as  murderers.  The  poison  of  asps  is 
on  tlieir  lips,  and  their  words  instil  the  venom  into  the 
constitutions  of  their  listeners.  Secondly :  The  speech  of 
the  foolish  is  an  empty  speech.  "The  heart  of  the  foolish 
doeth  not  so."  "  The  heart  "  is  here  the  antithesis  to  the 
"lips."    The  meaning  unquestionably  is,  that  the  foolish 

*  Eccles.  xii.  9,  10, 
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man  does  not  disperse  knowledge,  but  that  the  wise  does. 
The  fool  has  no  knowledge  to  disperse.  He  has  never 
sought  after  knowledge,  therefore  is  ignorant;  and,  beinjf 
ignorant,  his  speech  cannot  enlighten. 


A 


(READING  CXXXIII.-:MAY  l^., 


Dibcrfif  Jamiliw. 


"  A  fool  despiseth  his  father's  instruction :  but  he  that  rejfardcth  reproof  is 
prudent.  In  the  house  of  tlie  righteous  i.v  much  treasure :  but  in  the  revenues 
of  the  wicked  is  trouble."— /'/w.  xv.  5,  6. 

These  two  verses  are  a  domestic  sketch.  Two  families 
appear  before  us.  In  the  one  there  is  filial  folly ;  in  the 
other,  filial  wisdom  :  in  the  one,  enjoyable  riches ;  in  the 
other,  troublesome  wealth. 

There  are  filial  folly  and  filial  wisdom.— Notice 
— First:  VWxdX  folly.  "A  fool  despiseth  his  father's  in- 
struction." Why  is  he  a  fool  for  doing  it?  A  father's 
instruction  is  the  best  kind  of  tuition.  (1)  It  is  authorita- 
tive. A  father  has  a  right  to  instruct  his  child.  The 
Eternal  Himself  commands  him  to  "train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it."  (2)  It  is  experimental.  He  seeks  to  give  to  his  child 
what  he  has  learnt  not  merely  from  books  or  from  other 
men,  but  from  his  own  long-tried  and  struggling  life.  (3) 
It  is  loving.  Who  feels  a  deeper  interest  in  his  son  tlian 
he  ?  His  counsels  are  dicta^^ed  by  the  deepest  and  divinest 
affections  of  the  human  heart.  What  egregious  folly  it  is, 
therefore,  for  a  son  to  despise  such  instruction  !  Despise- 
not  merely  neglect,  or  reject,  but  to  regard  it  with  contempt. 
A  state  of  mind  lost  to  everything  that  is  true  and  noble 
in  sentiment.  Notice,  Secondly :  Filial  wisdom.  "  lie 
that  rcgardeth  reproof  is  prudent" — wise.  It  is  wise 
because  it  is  one  of  the  best  means  to  avoid  the  evils  of 
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life.  A  father's  instruction  points  out  the  slippery  places 
in  the  path  of  life,  the  rocks  ahead  on  the  trackless  voyage. 
It  is  the  best  means  to  attain  the  possible  good.  A 
"father's  instruction  "  will  point  to  the  direction  where  the 
good  things  lie.  That  son  is  wise  therefore  who  attends  to 
a  father's  admonitions. 
TlIKRE     ARH    ENJOYABLE     RICHES    AND     TROUBLESO>rE 

v.i:alth. — First :  There  are  enjoyable  riches.  "  In  the  house 
of  the  righteous  is  much  treasure."  Whatever  is  possessed 
in  the  house  of  the  righteous,  whether  children,  friends, 
books,  money,  is  a  treasure.  "A  little  that  a  righteous 
nicin  hath  is  better  than  the  riches  of  many  wicked.'*  The 
righteous  man  enjoys  what  he  has.  His  treasures  have 
been  righteously  won,  are  righteously  held,  and  righteously 
used,  and  in  all  he  has  righteous  enjoyment.  Secondly  : 
There  is  troublesome  wealth.  "  In  the  revenues  of  the 
wicked  is  trouble."  The  wealth  of  the  wicked,  instead  of 
yielding  real  happiness  engenders  anxieties,  jealousies, 
apprehensions,  and  greatly  truuble  the  spirit.  The  wicked 
man  often  in  getting  his  riches  has  trouble.  lie  has  to  go 
against  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  to  war  with  the 
nobler  instincts  of  his  being.  In  keeping  them,  too,  he  has 
trouble.  He  holds  them  with  a  nervous  grasp,  fearing  lest 
they  should  be  snatched  from  his  clutch.  In  leaving  them 
he  has  trouble.  His  wealth  gives  terror  to  his  dying-bed. 
"  There  is  a  sore  evil  which  I  have  seen  under  the  sun, 
namely,  riches  kept  for  the  owners  thereof,  to  their  hurt." 

"  Gold  will  make  black  white : 
Wrong  right :  base  noble  :  old  young :  cowaril  valiant : 
Plucks  stout  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads. 
This  yellow  slave 

Will  knit  and  break  religions  ;  bless  the  accur&t : 
Make  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd  :  place  thieves, 
And  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation 
With  senators  on  the  bench.  —Shakespeare, 
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Zh  "^im-bm'ti  <ftcli«g,  m\h  tk  Infinite  JntcIIi^Qcntc 

"  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  :  but  the  pravcr 
of  the  upri<jht  /V  his  delight.  The  way  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  unto 
the  Lord  :  but  He  loveth  him  that  followeth  after  righteousness.  Concctiun  is 
grievous  unto  him  that  forsaketh  the  way  :  afid  he  that  hateth  reprool  sliall  die. 
Hell  and  destruction  are  before  the  Lord  :  how  much  more,  then,  the  hearts  of 
the  children  of  men  ?  " — Frov.  xv.  8 — 11. 

The  man-ward  feeling  of  God. — The  text  speaks  of 
"  abomination  "  and  "  delight "  in  God.  He  is  not  a  being 
of  .sheer  intellect,  One  that  sees  all  and  /cch  nothing ;  in- 
different alike  to  the  good  and  the  bad,  to  the  happy  and 
the  miserable.  He  has  a  heart.  Within  Him  there  is  an 
infinite  ocean  of  the  tenderest  sensibilities.  The  text 
teaches  us  that  he  has  wan-ward  feelings — feelings  that 
have  relation  to  sinful  men  on  this  little  planet.  This  is 
wonderful,  wonderful  that  man  should  affect  the  heart  of 
the  Infinite !  Three  things  are  here  suggested  concerning 
this  man-ward  feeling.  First :  //  h  mingled.  There  is 
"  abomination  "  and  "  delight."  His  feelings  in  relation 
to  man  partake  of  the  agreeable  and  the  disagreeable, 
How  the  Infinite  can  feel  anything  like  sadness  we  know 
not,  the  idea  transcends  our  loftiest  thoughts  ;  but  the  Bible 
speaks  of  Him  as  being  "  grieved,"  "  troubled,"  and  as 
"repenting."  There  is  an  undertone,  an  awful  wail  of 
sadness  in  some  of  the  utterances  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
taught  that  His  man-ward  feeling,  Secondly :  Has  rcsf^ai 
to  character.  His  abomination  is  toward  the  "wicked,"  and 
his  "  delight  "  is  toward  the  "  upright."  "  The  sacrifice 
of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord."  The  wicked 
make  sacrifices  sometimes  from  custom,  sometimes  from 
fear,  but  their  sacrifices,  however  costly  in  their  nature,  and 
Scriptural  in  their  mode  and   form  of  presentation,  arc 

•  The  seventh  verse  has  been  discussed  in  a  previous  Reading. 
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evermore  an  "abomination."  Their  sacrifice  is  an  acted 
lie,  and  is  an  offence  against  the  Omniscient.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  "  prayer  of  the  upright  is  His  delight,  and  He 
loveth  him  that  followeth  after  righteousness."  To  Daniel 
the  angel  said,  "  At  the  beginning  of  thy  supplication  the 
commandment  came  forth,  and  I  am  come  to  show  thee 
that  thou  art  greatly  beloved."*  Of  Cornelius  it  was  said, 
"  Thy  prayer  and  thy  alms  are  come  as  a  memorial  before 
the  Lord."t  So  pleasing  is  the  prayer  of  the  good  to  the 
Great  Father,  that  "He  seeketh  such  to  worship  him." 
That  the  Infinite  cannot  look  at  the  good  and  the  bad  with 
the  same  feeling  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  universal 
conscience,  from  the  history  of  providential  judgments,  and 
from  the  declarations  of  holy  Scripture.  It  is  taught  that 
God's  man-ward  feeling  expresses  itself  in  httman  experience. 
"  Correction  is  grievous  unto  him  that  forsaketh  the  way  ; 
and  he  that  hateth  reproof  shall  die."  There  are  wrapt  in 
these  words  three  great  principles — wrong  must  meet  with 
suifering, — the  man  that  forsaketh  the  way  must  have 
correction.  Suffering  must  develop  character,  to  the  wicked 
it  is  "  grievous, "  and  he  hateth  reproof  He  murmurs, 
rebels,  and  is  full  of  resentment  to  God.  On  the  contrary 
it  is  implied  that  the  righteous  accept  it  in  the  proper  spirit 
of  resignation  and  acquiescence.  The  third  principle  here 
implied  is  that  character  must  determine  destiny,  "  he  that 
hateth  reproof  shall  dicy  But  the  point  to  be  here  observed 
is  that  all  this  experience  in  man  in  relation  to  the  right  and 
the  wrong,  expresses  God's  feeling.  There  must  be  punish- 
ment for  sin.  Punishment  is  God's  abomination  working  in 
violated  law. 

The  infinite  intelligence  of  God. — "Hell  and 
destruction  are  before  the  Lord ;  how  much  more  then  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  men  r"  Three  things  are  implied 
in  this  wonderful  passage.  First :  Tliat  the  human  heart 
has  secret  abysses  zmtlu'n  it.  "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above 
all  things,  and  desperately  wicked :  who  can  know  it."i 
So  profound  are  some  of  the  secret  things  of  the  soul  that 
man  does  not  know  his  own  heart.     Circumstances  often 
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bring-  up  to  life  and  power  things  of  which  he  was  utterly 
unconscious  before.  "Who  can  understand  his  errors?" 
Secondly :  That  the  secret  abysses  of  the  human  heart  are  not  so 
great  as  hell  and  destruction.  Hell  is  the  Sheol  in  Hebrew 
and  the  Hades  in  Greek ;  and  it  signifies  the  unseen  world 
the  great  universe  of  spirits.  And  perhaps  special  re- 
ference is  here  had  to  that  section  which  is  under  the 
ban  of  inexorable  justice,  populated  by  fallen  angels  and 
ruined  men.  What  secret  abysses  there  are  in  lost  souls ! 
We  read  of  the  depths  of  Satan.  What  depths  are  those  \ 
Thirdly :  God  thoroughly  knows  the  abysses  of  hell  and  destruc- 
tion, and  therefore  He  must  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
human  heart.  "  How  much  more,  then,  the  hearts  of  the 
children  of  men  !"  "  Hell  is  naked  before  him,  and  destruc- 
tion hath  no  covering  before  him,"  saith  Job.  His  eye 
peers  into  the  deepest  depths  of  hell.  How  thoroughl)-, 
then,  does  he  understand  man  !  "  I  the  Lord  search  the 
heart,  I  try  the  reins,  even  to  give  every  man  according 
to  his  ways,  and  according  to  the  fruit  of  his  doings,"* 

"  Search  me,  O  God,  and  prove  my  heart, 

E'en  to  its  inmost  ground  : 
Try  me,  and  read  my  thoughts,  if  aught 

Of  evil  there  be  found. 
Yea,  Lord,  instruct  my  willing  feet 

The  paths  of  ill  to  flee, 
And  lead  me  on  the  eternal  way— 

The  way  to  heaven  and  Thee." 


(READING  CXXXV.— MAY  15.) 


^I^^^e  ^tmmx. 


"  A  scomer  loveth  not  one  that  rcproveth  him :  neither  will  he  go  unto  the 
wise." — Frov.  xv.  12. 

The  general  definition  of  scorn  is  that  disdainful  feeling  or 
treatment  which  springs  from  a  person's  .opinion  of  the 
meanness  of  an  object,  and  a  consciousness  or  belief  of  his 

•  Jer.  xvii.  10. 
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own  superiority  or  worth.  It  is  not  necessarily  bad. 
Scorn  for  the  meaa  and  immoral  is  a  state  of  mind  both 
virtuous  and  praiseworthy,  but  scorn  for  the  true  and  the 
right,  the  noble  and  the  divine,  is  a  state  of  mind  akin  to  that 
of  the  worst  spirit  in  hell  itself.  It  is  to  such  the  text  re- 
fers. The  scomer  here  is  one  who  scoffs  at  religion  and 
God.  As  this  character  has  frequently  come  under  cur 
attention  in  passing  through  this  book,*  we  shall  very 
briefly  state  three  things  that  are  here  implied  concerning 

him. 

He  REQUIRES  reproof. — ^Truly  if  the  scorner  requires  not 
reproof,  who  does  ?  He  should  be  reproved.  First :  for  his 
self -Ignorance.  He  who  arrogates  to  himself  a  superiority 
to  divine  teaching,  is  utterly  unacquainted  with  his  own 
limited  faculties,  moral  relations,  and  spiritual  needs.  Of 
all  ignorance,  self- ignorance  is  the  most  inexcusable, 
criminal,  and  ruinous.  He  should  be  reproved.  Secondly : 
For  his  impious  presumption.  The  scorner  sets  his  mouth 
against  the  heavens.  He  dares  not  only  to  adjudicate  on 
the  doings  of  God,  but  to  ridicule  the  utterances  of  infinite 
wisdom.     Surely  such  a  man  requires  reproof. 

He  SHUNS  reproof. — "  He  will  not  go  unto  the  wise." 
Why  ?  Because  the  wise  would  reprove  him.  The  very 
instinct  of  a  truly  wise  man  leads  to  the  moral  castigation 
of  such  characters  as  scorners.  The  wise  man  cannot 
tolerate  such  iniquity.  The  scoffer  knows  it,  and  he  shuns 
the  society  of  the  good.  He  will  not  read  books  that  will 
deal  seriously  and  honestly  with  his  character.  He  will 
not  attend  a  ministry  that  will  expose  his  character  in  the 
broad  light  of  eternal  law ;  nor  will  he  join  the  society 
that  will  deal  truthfully  with  its  members.  The  scorner 
"will  not  go  unto  the  wise."  Not  he.  He  shrinks  from 
the  light.  He  has  a  horror  of  having  his  own  proud  con- 
ceit and  haughty  imaginations  denounced  and  brought  to 
contempt. 

He  KATES  reproof. — "  The  scorner  loveth  not  one  that 
reproveth  him."  He  deems  the  man  his  enemy  who  tells 
him  the  truth ;  hence,  he  hates  the  honest  Christian.  Albeit, 

♦  Sec  Reading  on  chap,  xiv,  5,  6. 
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O  scorner !  the  man  who  will  "ring  thee  such  a  piece  of 
chiding,"  as  will  make  thee  feel  the  moral  turpitude  of  thy 
character,  is  thy  friend.  The  man  to  whom  thou  canst  say, 
"  Thou  turn'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul,  and  there  I  se(> 
such  black  and  grained  spots,  as  will  not  leave  their  tint," 
thou  shalt  feel  one  day  to  be  the  truest  friend  thou  hast 
ever  met. 


(READING  CXXXVI.— MAY  i6.) 


"  A  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  countenance :  but  by  sonow  of  the  heart 
the  spirit  is  broken.  The  heart  of  him  that  hath  understanding  seekcth  know- 
ledge  :  but  the  mouth  of  fools  feedeth  on  foolishness.  All  the  days  of  the  afflicted 
are  evil :  but  he  that  is  of  a  merry  heart  hath  a  continual  feast." — Prov,  xv, 
13—15- 

The  Bible  speaks  much  about  human  hearts  and  much  to 
human  hearts.  It  is  a  book  pre-eminently  for  the  heart. 
Why  ?  Because  the  heart  is  the  spring  of  man's  activities, 
and  the  fountain  of  his  history.     In  the  text  there  is  a 


reference  to  different  kinds  of  hearts.    Here  is  the  "  n^ 


erry' 


and  the  mournful  heart,  the  understanding  and  the  foolish 
heart. 

Here  is  the  merry  and  the  mournful  heart.- 
Notice.  First :  The  merry  heart.  By  the  merry  heart  we 
shall  understand  the  Christly  cheerful  heart ;  not  the  light, 
frivolous  heart  of  the  thoughtless  and  the  gay.  Christ- 
liness  evermore  fills  the  whole  soul  with  cheerfulness. 
Two  things  are  said  in  the  text  of  this  "  merry  heart." 
(i)  It  is  a  radiance  to  the  face.  It  maketh  "a  cheerful 
countenance."  A  man's  countenance  is  a  mirror  in  which 
you  can  see  his  soul.  Emotions  chisel  their  features 
on  the  brow.  Man  has  an  instinct  to  recognise  this 
fact.  We  are  physiognomists  from  childhood,  judging 
character   always  from  the   face.      This   fact  is  a  great 
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advantage  in  our  social  life.  Did  men  show  no  soul  in 
their  faces  their  presence  would  be  as  uninteresting  as 
statues.  Human  society,  if  it  could  exist,  would  be  oppres- 
sively monotonous.  This  fact  suggests  also  the  true  method 
of  beautifying  the  face.  Beauty  of  countenance  consisteth 
not  in  features,  or  complexion,  so  much  as  in  expression. 
A  genial,  frank,  sunny  look  is  that  which  fascinates  and 
pleases  the  beholder.  History  and  observation  show  that 
in  proportion  to  the  moral  depravity  of  countries  is  the 
physical  ugliness  of  the  population.  Hence,  make  hearts 
cheerful  by  promoting  Christianity,  and  you  will  make  the 
presence  of  men  and  women  mutually  more  attractive  and 
pleasing.  Stephen's  Christianity  made  his  face  beam  like 
that  of  an  angel.  Another  thing  said  of  this  "  merry  heart" 
is,  (2)  It  is  a  feast  to  the  soul.  "A  merry  heart  hath  a 
continual  feast."  The  gratitude,  the  reliance,  the  hope,  the 
love  of  Christian  cheerfulness,  constitute  the  soul's  best 
banquet.  The  banquet  continues  amidst  material  pau- 
perism. "  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither 
shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines,  the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail, 
and  the  fields  shall  yield  no  meat,  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls,  yet 
I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,  I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  sal- 
vation."* It  is  a  " continual  feast."  Notice.  Secondly: 
The  vwiirnful  heart.  Two  things  are  here  said  of  the 
mournful  heart."  It  breaks  the  spirit.  "  By  sorrow  of 
heart  the  spirit  is  broken."  There  are  hearts  over  which 
there  hangs  a  leaden  cloud  of  gloom.  All  is  discontent 
and  foreboding  sadness.  This  breaks  the  spirit.  It  steals 
away  all  vigour  and  elasticity  from  the  soul.  The  faculty 
-rallying  force — is  gone  ;  and  the  machine  falls  to  pieces. 
The  mournful  heart  also  curses  the  whole  life.  "  All  the 
days  of  the  afflicted  are  evil."  The  "  afflicted  "  here  are 
those  whose  sorrow  of  heart  has  broken  their  spirit. 
Truly  this  gloom  turns  the  whole  of  a  man's  life  into  a 
night  with  scarcely  a  star  to  relieve  the  encircling  dark- 
ness. 
Here  is  THE  UNDERSTANDING  AND  THE  FOOLISH  HEART, 

•  Ilab.  iii.  17, 
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First :  The  one  "  seeketh  knowledge."  "  The  heart  of  him  that 
hath  understanding,  seeketh  knowledge."  The  man  who 
hath  a  true  understanding,  an  unsophisticated,  unbiassed 
heart,  seeketh  knowledge,  the  highest  knowledge,  the 
knowledge  of  God,  which  is  the  centre  and  soul  oi"  all 
science.  Such  was  the  heart  of  Nicodernus,  who  came  a^ 
night  to  Jesus  in  quest  of  truth.  Such  was  the  heart  of  Mary, 
who  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Great  Teacher  ;  such  also  that 
of  the  Bereans,  who  searched  the  Scriptures  for  themselves. 
Secondly :  The  other  '■^feedeth  on  foolishness."  Souls,  like 
bodies,  have  different  tastes.  Some  souls  have  a  taste- 
not  a  natural,  but  an  acquired  one — for  "  foolishness."  They 
have  a  relish  for  things  which  in  the  sight  of  reason  and 
God  are  foolish,  they  seize  them  with  voracity,  and  with  a 
zest  ruminate  on  them  afterwards. 

Which  of  these  hearts  throbs  in  thee,  my  brother  ?  Men 
have  different  moral  hearts.  Hast  thou  the  cheerful  or  the 
mourning  heart,  the  understanding  or  foolish  ?  Remember 
that  as  thy  heari,  so  art  thou — so  art  thou  in  thy  character, 
in  the  universe,  and  before  God. 


(READING  CXXXV^I.— MAY  17.^ 


%\t  giitiwr  0f  If^rb.'j  aitir  ^t  Stalker  ©.¥. 

"Better  is  little  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  than  great  treasure  and  trouble 
therewith.  Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred 
therewith." — Prov.  xv.  16,  17. 

These  v^ords  present  to  us  three  subjects  of  thought.  The 
secularly  little  with  the  spiritually  good,  the  secularly 
much  with  the  spiritually  bad,  and  the  better  conjunction 
for  man  of  the  two. 

The  secularly  "little"  with  the  spiritually  good. 
— Solomon  gives  a  specimen  here  of  the  secidarly  little— 
•'  A  dinner  of  herbs."  A  meaner  repast  one  could  scarcely 
have — the   mere  food  that  nature  gives  the  unreasoning 
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cattle  that  feed  in  the  meadow.  The  spiritually  good  he 
describes  as  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord" — a  loving  reverence 
for  the  Great  One.  This  is  religion,  this  is  moral  goodness. 
The  picture  he  brings  before  us,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  good 
man  in  great  poverty.  This  has  ever  been,  and  still  is,  a 
common  sight.  Some  of  the  truest  and  the  holiest  men 
that  ever  trod  this  earth  have  had  to  feed  on  such  humble 
fare  as  "  a  dinner  of  herbs."  Lazarus,  who  found  his  home 
in  Abraham's  bosom,  was  a  beggar.  The  Son  of  God  had 
"  nowhere  to  lay  his  head."  This  shows  two  things.  First : 
That  poverty  is  not  always  a  disgrace.  It  is  sometimes  so. 
When  it  can  be  traced  to  indolence,  extravagance,  and  in- 
temperance, it  is  a  disgrace.  But  where  you  find  it  in  con- 
nection with  the  "  fear  of  the  Lord,"  it  has  nothing  dis- 
reputable about  it.  The  very  rags  of  the  good  are  far 
more  honourable  than  the  purple  of  the  wicked.  This 
shows,  Secondly  :  That  there  are  higher  rrwards  for  m'rtue 
than  material  wealth.  If  riches  were  the  Divine  rewards  for 
goodness,  men  would  always  be  wealthy  in  proportion  to 
their  spiritual  excellence.  But  it  is  not  so.  There  are 
higher  rewards  for  virtue  than  money.  Spiritual  free- 
dom, a  commending  conscience,  uplifting  hopes,  inspiring 
purposes,  fellowship  with  the  Divine,  these  are  the  rewards 
of  goodness.     Another  subject  here  presented  is — 

The  secularly  "much"  with  the  sphutually  bad. — 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  secularly  much.  "A  stalled  ox," 
not  a  single  joint.  This  brings  up  to  us  the  picture  of  a 
man  with  his  family  and  friends  sitting  around  the  table 
enjoying  a  splendid  banquet,  a  well-fed,  well-cooked,  well- 
served  ox,  with  all  his  attendant  luxuries  before  him,  but 
he  has  no  spiritual  goodness,  he  does  not  "  fear  the  Lord." 
He  has  no  love  in  him ;  spiritually  he  is  "  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness,  and  il  the  bonds  of  iniquity."  This  is  a  social 
scene  as  prevalent  as  the  former.  Wickedness  and  wealth 
'.ve  see  everywhere  associpted ;  and  this  has  been  felt  in  all 
ages,  by  the  thoughtful,  as  one  of  the  most  painful  and 
perplexing  enigmas  in  the  government  of  God.  "  I  was 
envious,"  said  Asaph,  "  at  the  foolish  '  .hen  I  saw  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked." 
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The  other  subject  here  presented  is — 

The  better  conjunction  for  man  of  the  tavo.— 
"  Bctfcr  is  little  with  the  fear  of  the  Lord  than  great  trea- 
sure and  trouble  therewith."  ]\Iark,  he  does  not  say  a 
*'  dinner  of  herbs  "  is  better  than  a  feast  off  the  "  stalled 
ox,"  this  would  be  absurd,  contrary  to  the  common  sense 
and  experience  of  mankind.  Poverty  is  not  better  than 
riches,  but  the  reverse.  Poverty  is  a  serious  disadvantage, 
and  wealth  in  itself  is  a  great  blessing.  But  what  he  says 
is  this :  it  is  better  to  be  poor  with  religion,  than  to  bo 
rich  without  it.  Take  two  men,  one  shall  be  an  averagely 
rich  ungodly  man,  the  other  an  averagely  poor  and  pious 
one.  Solomon  would  say  that  the  condition  of  the  latter 
is  better  than  that  of  the  former,  and  truly  so  for  two  rea- 
sons. First :  His  condition  zvould  be  a  more  enjoyahh  viic* 
He  would  have  a  higher  happiness.  His  happiness  would 
spring  from  within,  that  of  the  other  from  without.  The 
happiness  of  the  one,  therefore,  would  be  sensational,  the 
other  spiritual ;  the  one  selfish,  the  other  generous ;  the  one 
decreasing,  the  other  heightening.  The  ungodly  rich  have 
their  *^ portion  in  tJiis  life,"  and  in  this  life  only.  Secondly: 
His  condition  ivould  he  a  more  honourable  one.  The  one 
is  honoured  for  what  he  has,  the  other  for  what  he  is.  The 
one  is  honoured  less  and  less  as  people  get  morally  en- 
lightened, the  other  more  and  more.  The  one  is  honoured 
only  hcj'e  by  the  depraved,  the  other  is  honoured  yonder  by 
angels  and  by  God. 

;My  poor  pious  brother,  let  not  thy  poverty  oppress  tiiee : 
riches  and  poverty  are  more  in  the  hand  than  in  the  heart; 
"  a  man's  liie  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  things  which 
he  possesseth."  The  contented  are  ever  wealthy,  the  ava- 
ricious ever  poor.  By  thy  dinner  of  herbs  may  rest  the 
foot  of  that  Jacob's  ladder,  by  which  thou  canst  hold  com- 
pany with  the  skies,  and  exchange  visits  witl   the  celestial. 

•  Sec  HoMiLisT,  second  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  591. 
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(READING  CX XXVIII.— :M AY  ;8.) 


"  A  wrathful  man  slirrctli  up  strife :  but  he  that  is  slow  to  anger  appeasclh 
^mk^'—Prov.  XV.  18. 

The  text  leads  us  to  consider  three  things  : — 

The  EVIL  of  social  discord. — It  is  implied  that  strife  is  an 
evil,  and  so  it  is.  First :  In  its  essence.  Ill  feeling  is  a  bad 
thing.  It  is  opposed  to  the  great  moral  law  of  the  creation 
—the  law  of  universal  love. 

"  Be  not  angry  with  each  other  ; 
JIan  is  made  to  love  his  brother." 

So  said  the  poet  postman  of  Devonshire ;  and  the  utter- 
ance is  divinely  true.  Souls  are  made  for  love.  Con- 
science and  the  Bible  show  this.  Ill  feeling  is  everywhere 
prohibited,  and  love  everywhere  inculcated  in  the  New 
Testament.  "  He  that  lovcth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  for 
God  is  love."  It  is  evil — Secondly :  In  its  influence. 
Strife  in  a  family,  in  a  church,  or  in  a  nation,  is  most  bane- 
iul  in  its  influence.  It  obstructs  progress,  it  entails 
miseries,  it  dishonours  tru*^  Strife  is  one  of  the  worst 
of  social  fiends.     It  is  the  n  of  hell. 

The  inu)MOTloN  of  social  di.^^  ord. — How  is  it  promoted  ? 
Pv  the  malicious.  "A  wrathful  man  stirreth  up  strife." 
Men  can  only  give  to  society  what  is  in  them.  They  sow 
their  own  passions,  and  like  begets  like ;  the  wrathful 
man  produces  strife.  There  are  men  and  women  in  society 
who  are,  somehow  or  other,  terribly  charged  with  the 
malign.  "  The  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips."  They 
are  social  incendiaries.  By  their  temper,  their  inuendoes, 
their  slanders,  they  kindle,  feed,  and  fan  the  flame  of  social 
strife.  Discord  is  the  music  of  their  souls.  "  Hatred 
stirreth  up  strife."* 

The  APPEASERS  of  social  discord. — "  He  that  is  slow  to 

*  See  Reading  on  chap.  x.  12. 
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anger  appeaseth  strife."  "A  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath."*  "It  is  an  easy  matter,"  says  Plutarch,  "to 
stop  the  fire  that  is  kindled  only  in  hair,  wool,  can- 
dlewick,  or  a  little  chaff:  but  if  it  once  have  taken 
hold  of  matter  that  hath  solidity  and  thickness,  it  .soon 
inflames  and  consumes  —  advances  the  highest  timber 
of  the  roof,  as  ^schylus  sailh ;  so  he  that  observes  anger, 
while  it  is  in  its  beginning,  and  sees  it  by  degrees  smoking 
and  taking  fire  from  some  speech  or  chaff-like  scurrility, 
he  need  take  no  great  pains  to  extinguish  it ;  but  often- 
times puts  an  end  to  it  only  by  silence  or  neglect.  For 
as  he  that  adds  no  fuel  to  fire  hath  already  as  good  as  put 
it  out,  so  he  that  doth  not  feel  anger  at  the  first,  nor  blow 
the  fire  in  himself,  hath  prevented  and  destroyed  it." 

As  certain  as  water  quencheth  fire,  love  will  extinguish 
strife. 

"  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renown'd  than  war."— MiLTON, 


(READING  CXXXIX.— MAY  19.) 


««  The  way  of  the  slothful  man  is  as  an  hedge  of  thorns :  but  the  way  of  the 
righteous  is  made  plain." — Prov.  xv.  19. 

There  is  a  very  important  principle  involved  in  this 
antithesis.  It  is  this :  that  indolence  is  unrighteousness.  A 
principle  this,  which,  though  generally  overlooked,  is  obvi- 
ously true,  and  of  great  practical  importance.  A  lazy  man, 
though  legally  he  may  pay  every  man  his  due,  is  notwith- 
standing dishonest.  He  lives  on  the  labours  of  other  men: 
his  life  is  a  life  of  larceny.  The  divine  law  is,  that  if  a 
man  does  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.  The  slothful 
servant  Christ  calls  "  wicked."  The  text  indicates  the  ten- 
dency of  the  indolent  and  the  righteous. 
The  TENDE^xY  of  the  indolent  is  to  create  dif- 

♦  See  Reading  on  chap.  xv.  I. 
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FICULTIES. — "  The  way  of  the  slothful  man  is  an  hedge  of 
thorns."  Deep  in  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  the  feeling" 
that  he  <?r/^/// to  work  ;  and  the  slothful  man  endcavoui 
to  appease  this  feeling  by  making  excuses.  Whatever 
way  is  pointed  out  for  him  to  walk  in,  intellectual,  agricul- 
tural, mercantile,  mechanical,  professional,  is  full  of 
difficulties.  He  sees  thorns  lie  thickly  everywhere 
before  him.  First:  In  the  ^(?ww^//f<f/;/^;// he  sees  "  thorns." 
Though  his  lazy  limbs  are  reluctant,  his  imagination  is 
active  in  creating  difficulties.  It  plants  hedges  of 
thorns,  and  they  lie  formidable  in  his  prospect.  Secondly: 
In  the  pursuit  he  sees  "  thorns."  He  has  commenced, 
but  he  cannot  go  on.  New  thorn-bushes  appear,  and  he  is 
afraid  of  being  scratched.  "  The  sluggard  will  not  plough 
by  reason  of  the  cold."  A  terrible  evil  is  this  indolence, 
and  a  very  prevalent  one,  too.  "  Indolence,  says  Baxter, 
^'is  a  constant  sin,  and  but  the  devil's  home  for  temptations 
and  for  unprofitable  distracting  musings."  Ask  me  to 
characterize  indolence,  and  I  would  say  it  is  the  drag- 
chain  on  the  wheel  of  progress  ;  it  is  the  highway  to 
pauperism.  It  is  the  incubator  of  nameless  iniquities,  it  is 
the  devil's  couch. 

The  tendency  of  the  righteous  is  to  overcome 
DIFFICULTIES. — "  But  the  way  of  the  righteous  is  made 
plain."  Honest  industry  plucks  up  the  real  "  thorns  "  from 
the  road ;  it  levels  and  paves  as  it  proceeds.  What  has  it 
not  accomplished  ?  It  has  literally  said  to  mountains, 
"depart,"  and  they  have  departed.  And  in  removing 
these  difficulties  strength  is  gotten;  the  difficulties  of 
labour  are,  in  truth,  the  blessings  of  labour.  "  Difficulty," 
says  Burke,  "is  a  severe  instructor,  set  over  us  by  the 
supreme  ordinance  of  a  parental  Guardian  and  Legislator, 
Who  knows  us  better  than  we  know  ourselves,  and  He 
loves  us  better  too.  He  that  wrestles  with  us  strengthens 
our  nerves,  and  sharpens  our  skill.  Our  antagonist  is  our 
helper.  This  amicable  conflict  with  difficulty  obliges  us  to 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  our  object,  and  compels  us 
to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  be 
superficial." 
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(READING  CXL.-MAY  20.) 


"  Folly  h  joy  to  him  that  is  destitute  of  wisdom  :  but  a  man  of  understanding 
walketh  uprightly.  Without  counsel  purposes  are  disappointed :  but  in  the  mul- 
titude  of  counsellors  they  are  established." — Prov.  xv.  21,  22.* 

There  seems  to  be  a  threefold  contx-ast  in  these  words. 

Fbj.olity  and  progress. — (i)  Frivolity,  "roily  is 
joy  to  him  that  is  destitute  of  wisdom."  He  does  not 
merely  practise  his  absurdities,  but  he  rejoices  in  them. 
He  finds  his  paradise,  such  as  it  is,  in  the  nonsense,  the 
fooleries,  the  empty  gaieties,  the  painted  bubbles  of  life. 
These  are  as  the  "  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue."  In 
realities^  especially  those  of  a  moral  kind,  he  has  no 
pleasure,  no  interest.  (2)  Progress.  "  A  man  of  under- 
standing' walketh  uprightly."  It  is  implied  that  the 
frivolous  man,  who  is  destitute  oi  understanding,  makes  no 
progress  in  righteousness.  The  man  of  true  wisdom  moves 
in  the  path  of  life  with  a  soul  erect  in  virtuous  sentiments 
and  godly  aims.  He  turns  his  eyes  away  from  beholding 
vanity.  He  has  no  delight  in  foolery.  He  pursues  his 
course,  abhorring  that  which  is  evil  and  cleaving  to  that 
which  is  good. 

Thoughtlessness  and  deliberation. — (i)  Thoughl- 
Icssness.  "  Without  counsel."  There  are  those  who,  either 
from  indolence,  stupidity,  or  pride,  act  without  advice. 
They  will  not  consult  either  their  own  reason  by  reflection, 
cr  the  judgment  of  others,  who  know  life  better  than  them- 
selves. They  are  "without  counsel,"  therefore,  without 
any  true  light  within  them,  Avithout  any  true  guide  in  the 
intricate  journeys  of  life.  (2)  Deliberation.  There  are 
those  who  do  not  only  take  counsel,  but  who  seek  as  much 
counsel  as  they  can  get.  They  have  a  "  multitude  of  coun- 
sellors." They  act  not  from  impulse,  nor  do  they  depend 
entirely  upon   their  own  judgment.      They  submit  their 

•  Vorsc  20  has  been  discussed  in  a  preccdinp  reading. 
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plans  to  the  opinions  of  others,  they  invite  counsel.  They 
move  on  through  life  with  calm  and  religious  thoughtful- 
ness.  . 

Disappointment  and  realization. — (i)  Disappoint- 
ment. The  man  "without  counsel"  finds  that  his  "purposes 
are  disappoin  J."  His  crude  projects  of  rash  and  hasty 
formation  were  wrecked  as  soon  as  they  were  launched  on 
the  sea  of  practical  life.  The  thoughtless  and  foolish  man 
is  doomed  to  have  all  his  purposes  in  relation  to  pleasure, 
true  success,  and  lasting  dignity,  broken.  Few  things  are 
more  distressing  to  men  than  a  broken  purpose.  The 
wreck  of  purpose  is  a  terrible  catastrophe  to  a  soul.  The 
shores  of  wicked  men's  lives  are  thickly  strewn  with  the 
weeks  of  broken  purposes  and  disappointed  hopes.  (2) 
Renlization.  "  In  the  multitude  of  counsellors  they  are 
established/'  It  is  implied,  of  course,  that  the  counsellors 
are  wise  men,  and  that  their  counsels  have  been  well 
weighed  and  carried  out.  In  this  way  men's  purposes  get 
established.  They  find  their  realization.  He  who  makes 
God  his  Great  Counsellor,  in  passing  through  life,  will 
have  his  purposes  fully  established.  All  the  moral  archi- 
tecture which  his  devout  thoughts  have  sketched  within 
him,  and  which  charm  his  imagination,  he  will  have  one 
day  fully  embodied  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  with  pearly  gates 
and  streets  of  gold. 


(READING  CXLI.— MAY  ar.) 


"  A  man  \\zA\\  joy  by  the  answer  of  his  mouth  :  and  a  word  spoken  in  due 
season,  how  good  is  it  I  " — Prov.  xv.  23. 

Solomon  turns  our  attention  again  to  speech,  and  his 
words  here  suggest  two  remarks  concerning  useful 
speech  : —  . 

It  is  a  joy-giving  speech.—"  A  man  hath  joy  by  the 
answer  of  his  mouth."     Useful  speech— speech  which  en- 
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lightens,  comforts,  strengthens  souls — affords  no  small 
amount  of  real  pleasure  to  the  speaker  himself.  Three 
things  guarantee  him  "  joy  "  in  such  speaking.  The  testi- 
mony of  his  own  consciaice.  Having  spoken  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  true,  the  generous,  and  the  fitting,  his  con- 
science cheers  him  with  its  smiles.  The  sounds  of  his 
truthful  words  wake  heavenly  melodies  within.  The  viani' 
festation  of  the  benefit.  When  he  sees  that  the  men  to 
whom  he  speaks  are  evidently  being  improved  in  know- 
ledge, in  energy,  and  in  true  nobility,  he  has  an  unspeak- 
able  joy.  He  sees  his  words  ripening  into  fruit,  and  he 
"  hath  joy."  The  gratitude  of  his  hearers.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  his  hearers  is  no  small  joy.  Ask  the  honest  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  if  the  acknowledgments  which  from  time 
to  time  he  receives  from  his  audience  of  the  useful  effects 
of  his  ministry  upon  their  hearts  hath  not  joy  in  it  ?  "What 
is  our  hope,  our  crown  of  rejoicing  ?  Are  not  even  ye 
in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his  coming  r  "* 
Another  remark  concerning  useful  speech  is — 
It  is  a  seasonably  uttered  speech. — "A  word 
spoken  in  due  season  how  good  is  it."  The  value  of  a 
word,  however  good  in  itself,  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  its  seasonable  utterance.  There  is  a  time  for  every- 
thing. It  should  be  in  season  as  far  as  the  speaker's  own 
soul  is  concerned.  Our  souls  have  their  seasons,  and  words 
that  would  be  suitable  in  one  of  their  moods  would  not 
be  so  in  another.  Words  of  consolation  addressed  to 
us  are  worthless  if  our  souls  are  not  in  sadness;  words 
of  reproof  are  offensive  if  our  souls  are  not  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  sense  of  the  wrong  to  be  reproached. 
Words  in  season  are  words  suited  to  soul  moods. 
Secondly :  It  should  be  in  season  as  far  as  the  hearer's, 
soul  is  concerned.  Different  men  have  different  moral 
tempers,  and  words  that  are  suitable  to  one  would  not 
be  adapted  for  another ;  and  the  same  man  has  different 
moods  or  tempers  at  different  times,  the  words,  there- 
fore, that  would  suit  him  at  one  period  would  be  ill  adapted 
at  another.      The     argumentative,    the    persuasive,    the 
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guiding,  the  reproving  word,  must  have  its  appropriate 
season  to  be  good.  The  words  of  Manoah's  wife  of 
Abigail  to  David,  the  words  of  Naaman's  servant  to  his 
master,  the  words  of  Paul  to  the  Philippian  gaoler,  are 
all  examples  of  words  spoken  in  due  season.  May  we  all 
have  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  that  we  may  speak  as  words 
to  him  that  is  weary.  "Let  thy  conversation,"  says 
Quarles,  "with  men  be  sober  and  sincere  :  let  thy  devotion 
to  God  be  dutiful  and  decent :  let  the  one  be  hearty  and 
not  haughty :  let  the  other  be  humble  and  not  homely : 
so  live  with  men  as  if  God  saw  thee  :  so  pray  to  God  as  if 
men  heard  thee." 


■|:      • 


(READING  CXLII.— MAY  22.) 


Vat  ^atr  0f  tk  Wm, 

«'  The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise,  that  he  may  depart  from  hell  beneath." 
—Prov,  XV.  24. 

The  way  of  the  wise  is  AN  elevating  way. — "  The  way 
of  life  is  above  to  the  wise."  It  is  above.  The  wo'-d 
"  above "  is  to  be  taken,  not  in  its  local  sense,  for  that 
would  indicate  a  mere  relative  position.  "What  is  above  to 
one  creature  locally  is  beneath  to  another.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
taken  in  a  secular  sense.  Wise  men  may  reach  elevated 
secular  positions,  but  very  often  their  wisdom  has  led  them 
down  to  pauperism  and  prisons.  It  is  to  be  taken  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  When  Paul  commands  us  to  "set  our 
affections  on  things  above,"  he  means  not  on  suns,  or  stars, 
or  thrones,  but  on  the  things  of  spiritual  worth  and 
grandeur.  The  things  above  mean  the  Divine  principles, 
the  spiritual  services,  the  vital  alliances,  the  immortal 
honours,  of  the  great  and  holy  kingdom  of  God.  The  wise 
man's  way  is  "  above  "  to  these.     He  presses  towards  the 
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mark  of  true  greatness.  "  Excelsior  "  is  his  motto  in  a 
spiritual  sense.  He  knows  no  pause.  His  destiny  is  a 
moral  hill.  The  zone  reached  to-day  is  his  starting-point 
for  to-morrow.  On  its  high  lands  that  bound  his  horizon 
to-day,  he  will  stand  with  wider  and  sunnier  prospects 
to-morrow.  His  way  is  "  above."  *'  It  doth  not  appear 
what  we  shall  be,  but  we  know  that  when  He  doth 
appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is." 

The  way  of  the  wise  is  A  soul-securing  way.— 
"  Depart  from  hell  beneath."  There  is  a  hell.  Whether 
Solomon  here  points  to  the  scene  of  retributive  misery,  or 
to  Sheol,  the  grave,  such  a  scene  undoubtedly  exists.  Hell 
is  "  beneath."  It  is  beneath  in  a  moral  sense.  Its  ideas, 
h?.bits,  fellowships,  are  all  degrading.  Every  sin  is  a  step 
downwaid  into  intellectual  darkness  and  moral  debase- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  every  step  of  the  wise  is  a 
departure  from  this  hell.  With  it  he  leaves  it  further  in 
the  rear.  What  myriads  of  moral  leagues  lie  between  the 
saints  in  heaven  and  this  hell  "  beneath " !  And  these 
leagues  are  ever  increasing.  It  is  said  that  Christ  shall 
separate  the  good  from  the  bad  on  the  Last  Day,  as  the 
shepherd  separateth  his  sheep;  the  one  "shall  go  into 
everlasting  punishment,  but  the  other  to  life  eternal." 
This  separation  is  going  on  now.  The  good  and  the  bad 
are  here  parting  company,  going  farther  and  farther  from 
each  other  continually;  the  good  are  rising  higher  and 
higher  on  the  right  hand  in  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
them :  while  the  evil  are  now  on  the  left  hand,  and  going- 
deeper  and  deeper  "into  everlasting  punishment  with  the 
devil  and  his  angels."  *  ' 
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(READING  CXLIII.— MAY  23.) 


"  The  Lord  will  destroy  the  house  of  the  proud  :  but  he  will  establish  the 
border  of  the  widow.  The  thoughts  of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord:  but  the  words  of  the  purear^  pleasant  words." — Prov,  xv.  25,  26. 

"From  the  style  of  the  antithesis  between  the  "proud" 
and  the  "  widow,"  we  are  naturally  led  to  conceive  a  special 
allusion  to  the  haughty  oppressor  of  the  desolate  and 
unprotected — to  the  overbearing  worldling,  who  insolently 
abuses  his  power  in  lording  it  over  his  poor  dependents." 

The  procedure  of  God. — ^The  Eternal  is  ever  at  work. 
He  is  never  at  rest.  "  He  fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary." 
He  acts,  not  from  caprice,  but  from  a  plan  which  His  own 
infinite  intellect  has  mapped  out  for  Him,  stretching  on  from 
eternity  to  eternity.  He  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning. 
His  course  is  essentially  benevolent,  absolutely  wise,  and 
therefore  unalterable.  .  How  does  that  course  affect  men  ? 
The  text  suggests — First:  That  it  is  rtmious  to  the  proud. 
"The  Lord  will  destroy  the  house  of  the  proud."  It  is  a 
decree  unalterable  and  resistless,  that  those  who  exalt  them- 
selves shall  be  abased.  The  soul  that  towers  in  its  own 
pride  must  inevitably  come  down  sooner  or  later.  The  text 
suggests, — Secondly :  That  it  is  salvation  to  the  hiiuihle. 
"He  will  establish  the  border  of  the  widow."  The\vord 
"widow"  here  suggests  that  the  proud,  spoken  of  in  the 
first  part  of  the  verse,  has  special  reference  to  the  ruthless 
oppressor.  Jehovah  has  special  regard  for  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless.  He  will  exalt  the  widow.  "  He  hath 
showed  strength  with  his  arm,  he  hath  scattered  the  proud 
in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts.  He  hath  taken  down 
the  mighty  from  their  seats,  and  exalted  them  of  low 
degree."*  Thus,  as  sure  as  God  moves  on  through  the 
world,  the  proud  will  be  brought  down  and  the  humble 
exalted. 

*  Lukei.  51,  52, 
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The  propensity  of  God.  -The  Eternal  has  a  heart. 
He  has  sensibilities,  an'l  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen 
He  has  feelings  in  relation  to  man.  First :  He  has  a 
loathing  towards  the  thoughts  of  the  wicked.  "  The  thoughts 
of  the  wicked  are  an  abomination  ui^to  the  Lord."  Wicked 
men  have  thoughts,  and  what  thoughts  are  theirs? 
They  are  hells  in  embryo.  God  knows  their  thoughts. 
He  peers  into  their  deepest  recesses.  He  understands 
them  all  "  afar  off,"  and  they  are  repugnant  to  His  nature. 
"  They  are  an  abomination."  His  holy  nature  lecoils  from 
them  with  an  ineffable  disgust.  Secondly :  He  has  a 
pleasure  in  the  words  of  the  good.  **  Ihe  words  of  the  pure 
are  pleasant  words."  Or,  as  the  margin  has  it — "  words  of 
pleasantness."  Whether  they  are  words  of  counsel,  words 
of  reproof,  words  of  prayer,  they  are  all  pleasant  to  the 
Divine  ear. 

"  They  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  another ; 
and  the  Lord  hearkened,  and  heard  it,  and  a  book  of 
remembrance  was  written  before  him,  for  them  that  feared 
the  Lord,  and  that  thought  upon  his  name."  "  And  they 
shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  that  day  when  I 
make  up  my  jewels :  and  I  will  spare  them,  as  a  man 
•spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth  him."* 


(READING  CXLIV.— MAY  24.) 


"  He  that  is  greedy  of  gain  troubleth  his  own  house  ;  but  he  that  hateth  gifts 
snail  live. "—/'rw.  XV.  27. 

The  Evils  of  covetousness. — "  He  that  is  greedy  of 
gain  troubleth  his  own  house."  How  does  the  covetous 
man  trouble  "his  own  house"?     In  many  ways.    First; 

*  Mai.  iii.  \(i,  i;, 
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Sometimes  by  niggardly  provision  for  the  wants  of  his  house. 
He  frets  at  every  outlay  ;  he  grudges  every  comfort.  His 
hand  is  ever  open  to  grasp,  never  to  give.  Secondly: 
Sometimes  by  his  miserable  temper  he  disturbs  the  peace 
of  the  house.  The  temper  and  bearing  of  a  covetous  man 
produce  disgust  in  all  with  whom  he  associates.  Then, 
too,  his  irritability,  anxiousness,  and  niggardly  ways,  false- 
hoods, over-reachings,  which  are  ever  associated  with 
covetousness,  pain  all  hearts  within  his  circle.  Thirdly : 
Sometimes  by  his  reckless  speculations  he  brings  ruin  on  his 
house.  His  greed  of  gain  urges  him  often  into  hazardous 
enterprizes.  These  sometimes  break  down,  and  in  their 
crash  ruin  his  family.  Lot,  Achan,  Saul,  Ahab,  Gehazi, 
are  examples  of  men  who  have  troubled  their  house  by  their 
covetousness.  "Woe  to  him  that  coveteth  an  evil 
covetousness  to  his  house,  that  he  may  set  his  nest  on  high, 
that  he  may  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  evil."*  "  As 
the  partridge  sitteth  07t  eggs  and  hatcheth  thei?i  not,  so  he 
that  getteth  riches  and  not  by  right,  shall  leave  them  in  the 
midst  of  hi"  days,  and  at  his  end  shall  be  a  fool."t  "  Re- 
frain from  covetousness,"  says  Plato,  "  and  thy  estate 
shall  prosper." 

The  BLESSEDNESS  OF  GENEROSITY. — "He  that  hateth 
gifts  shall  live."  It  is  implied  that  the  man  "  greedy  of 
gain, "  in  the  first  clause,  is  a  man  anxious  for  gifts  of  any 
sort,  even  bribes.  By  the  man  who  "  hateth  gifts,"  here 
we  are  net  to  understand  one  regardless  of  his  own  interest, 
but  one  who  would  reject  any  amount  of  wealth  that  came 
not  to  him  in  an  honest  and  honourable  way,  a  man  who  has 
a  stronger  disposition  to  give  than  to  receive.  Such  a 
generous  man,  we  are  told,  "  shall  live."  He  "  shall  live  " 
in  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience.  Conscience 
smiles  upon  the  benevolent  heart.  He  "  shall  live  "  in  the 
love  and  esteem  of  his  neighbours.  Men  are  made  to 
admire  and  applaud  the  generous.  He  "shall  live"  in  the 
approval  of  his  God.  The  mail  who  rejects  all  earthly 
good,  offered  to  him  in  an  unrighteous  way,  and  with  a 
self-denying  benevolence,  follows  duty,  shall  "  receive  an 
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hundredfold  recompense  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  to 
come  everlasting  life."  "  He  is  good,"  says  a  French 
author,  "  that  does  good  to  others.  If  he  suffers  for  the 
good  he  does  he  has  better  still ;  and  if  he  suffers  from  them 
to  whom  he  did  good,  he  is  arrived  at  that  height  of  good- 
ness that  nothing  but  an  increase  of  his  suffering  can  add 
to  it,  if  it  proves  his  death  his  virtue  is  at  its  summit — it  is 
heroism  complete." 


(READING  CXLV.-MAY  25.) 
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"  The  heart  of  the  righteous  studieth  to  answer :  but  the  mouth  of  the  wicked 
poureth  out  evil  tilings.  The  lord  is  far  from  the  wicked :  but  He  heareth  tlie 
prayer  of  the  righteous."— P/'Oz^.  xv.  28,  29. 

These  verses  present  to  us  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  in 
relation  to  their  speech  and  in  relation  to  their  God. 

In  relation  to  their  speech. — The  speech  of  the  righkom 
is  properly  studied.  "  The  heart  of  the  righteous  studieth  to 
answer."  All  speech  should  be  studied.  The  old  proverb 
is  "  think  twice  before  you  speak  once."  But  lH  studied 
speech  is  not  good  ;  some  study  their  speech  in  order  to 
misrepresent  their  own  hearts,  to  lead  others  into  temp- 
tation, to  indoctrinate  with  wrong  sentiments,  such  is  not 
the  studied  speech  to  which  Solomon  refers.  "The  heart  of 
the  righteous"  man  "  studieth  to  answer,"  in  order  that  his 
speech  may  agree  with  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings, 
and  in  order  that  it  may  be  of  real  service  to  his 
auditors.  He  feels  so  impressed  with  the  awful  responsi- 
bility connected  with  the  power  of  words  and  the 
momentous  influence  springing  from  it,  that  he  duly 
ponders  his  utterances.  He  is  "  swift  to  hear,  but  slow  to 
speak."  In  contrast  with  this  it  is  taught  that  the  speech 
of  the  wicked  is  reckless  utterance.  "  The  mouth  of  the 
wicked  poureth  out  evil  things."     There  is  no  conscience 
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in  it,  it  comes  forth  unfiltered  by  moral  reflection.  Hence 
his  mouth  is  the  vehicle  of  evil.  "An  evil  man,  out  of  the 
evil  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  evil, 
for  out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."* 
The  unchaste,  ill-natured,  profane,  frivolous,  immoral,  all 
that  is  foul  and  false  in  the  heart,  roll  out  in  torrents  from 
the  mouth  of  the  wicked.  "  How  can  ye,  being  evil,  speak 
good  things?"  Unless  the  fountain'  be  purified  the  stream 
will  ever  be  tainted  ;  unless  the  tree  be  made  good,  the 
pernicious  sap  at  the  root  will  give  a  tinge  to  the  foliage 
and  a  taste  to  the  fruit.  Would  that  men  duly  pondered  the 
tremendous  influence  of  their  words.  Science  affirms  that 
every  movement  in  the  material  creation  propagates  an  in- 
fluence to  the  remotest  planet  in  the  universe.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  seems  morally  certain  that  every  word  spoken  on 
the  ear  will  have  an  influence  lasting  as  eternity.  The 
words  vve  address  to  men  are  written  not  on  parchment, 
marble,  or  brass,  which  time  can  efface,  but  on  the  in- 
destructible pages  of  the  soul.  Everything  written  on  this 
imperishable  soul  is  imperishable.  All  the  words  that  have 
ever  been  addressed  to  you  by  men  long  since  departed, 
are  written  on  the  book  of  your  memory,  and  will  be 
unsealed  at  the  day  of  judgment,  and  spread  out  in  the  full 
beams  of  eternal  knowledge.  The  righteous  and  the 
wicked  are  presented  here — 

In  relation  to  their  GoD. — It  is  here  taught  that  God  is 
morally  distant  from  the  wicked.  "  The  Lord  is  far  from  the 
wicked."  What  meaneth  this  ?  Essentially  He  is  alike 
near  to  all ;  all  live  and  move  in  Him ;  and  from  Him  none 
can  flee  any  more  than  from  themselves.  But  morally  he 
stands  aloof  from  the  ungodly,  and  they  from  Him.  The 
very  existence  of  moral  beings  runs  with  their  sympathies, 
and  the  sympathies  of  God  and  the  sinner  flow  in  opposite 
directions.  Hence  they  are  at  the  antipodes.  There  is  a 
mutual  recoil.  The  Holy  Creator  says  to  the  unholy 
creature,  "  Depart  ye  cursed,"  and  the  unholy  creature 
says  to  Him,  "  Depart  from  me,  I  desire  not  a  knowledge  of 
thy  ways."     So  immeasurable  is  the  chasm  between  them 

*  Luke  vi.  45. 
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that  it  can  only  be  bridged  by  the  mediation  of  the  Great 
Redeeming  j\Ian. 

It  is  here  taught  that  God  is  morally  near  to  the  righkom. 
"  He  heareth  the  prayer  of  the  righteous."  He  "  is  near  to 
them  that  call  upon  him  in  truth."  "  He  is  nigh  to  them 
that  be  of  a  broken  heart,  and  saveth  them  that  be  of  a 
con'  ■  oirit."  "Prayer,"  says  Dr.  McCosh,  " is  like  a 
mai^  .„  a  small  boat  laying  hold  of  a  large  ship ;  and 
who,  if  he  does  not  move  the  large  vessel,  at  least  moves 
the  small  vessel  towards  the  large  one  ;  so,  though  prayer 
could  not  directly  move  God  towards  the  suppliant,  it  Avill 
move  the  suppliant  towards  God,  and  bring  the  two 
parties  nearer  to  each  other." 


(READING  CXLVI.— MAY  26.) 


"  The  Hgbt  of  the  eyes  rejoiccth  the  heart ;  and  a  good  report  maketh  the 
bones  fat."— /'/w.  xv.  30. 

Knowledge  is  that  information  which  the  mind  receives, 
either  by  its  ovrn  studies  and  experience,  or  by  the  tes- 
timony of  others.  It  is  of  different  degrees  of  value, 
according  to  the  order  of  subjects  which  it  reveals  to  the 
mind,  and  the  strength  of  the  testimony  by  which  they  are 
commended.  God  is  the  highest  subject  of  knowledge, 
and  evidences  of  His  being  amount  to  the  strongest  of  all 
demonstrations.  Hence,  the  knowledge  of  Him  is  the 
highest  knowledge.  All  other  knowledges  to  the  soul  are 
but  stars  in  its  firmament ;  this  is  the  Sun,  all-revealing, 
all-quickening,  flooding  the  soul  with  life  and  beauty. 
The  text  suggests  two  facts  in  relation  to  this  knowledge, 
It  is  CHEERING. — "  The  light  of  the  eyes  rejoiceth  the 
heart,  and  a  good  report  maketh  the  bones  fat."  We  take 
the  expression  *^ gvod report"  as  expressing  not  merelyagood 
reputation  or  good  tidings,  but  as  expressing  good  know* 
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ledge ;  the  best  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  of  God. 
Such  knowledge  has  the  same  cheering  influence  upon  the 
soul,  as  light  upon  the  natural  heart.  When  light  breaks 
in  upon  the  world  after  a  season  of  thick  clouds  and 
darkness,  it  sets  all  nature  to  music.  "Truly,  light  is 
sweet ;  and  a  pleasant  thing  it  is  for  the  eyes  to  behold 
the  sun."*  It  is  so  when  the  soul  sees  God.  Is  not  the 
knowledge  of  parental  Providence,  of  Divine  forgiveness, 
of  a  blessed  future  beyond  the  grave,  cheering  as  light  ? 
Truly,  such  knowledge  "  rejoiceth  the  heart." 

Another    fact     suggested    in    relation    to    this    know- 
ledge is— 

It  is  STRENGTHENING.— It  "maketh  the  bones  fat."  "The 
hones  may  be  called  the  foundations  of  the  corporeal  struc- 
ture, on  which  its  strength  and  stability  depend.  The 
cavities  and  cellular  parts  of  the  bones  are  filled  with 
the  marrow ;  of  which  the  fine  oil,  by  one  of  the  beautiful 
processes  of  the  animal  physiology,  pervades  their  sub- 
stance, and,  incorporating  with  the  earthly  and  siliceous 
material,  gives  them  their  cohesive  tenacity — a  provision 
without  which  they  would  be  brittle  and  easily  fractured. 
"Making  the  bones  fat"  means,  supplying  them  with 
plenty  of  marrow,  and  thus  strengthening  the  entire 
system.  Hence  "  marrow  to  the  hottes "  is  a  Bible  figure 
for  anything  eminently  gratifying  and  beneficial.  The 
idea  is  strongly  brought  out  in  the  words  :  "  And  when  ye 
see  this,  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  bones  shall 
flourish  like  an  herb  :  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
known  toward  his  servants,  and  his  indignation  toward 
his  enemies."! 

What  is  the  strength  of  the  soul  ?  First :  Trust  in  God 
is  strength.  The  soul  possessing  firm  trust  in  Him,  is 
mighty  both  in  endurance  and  in  action  ;  and  true  know- 
ledge gives  this  trust.  Secondly :  Love  for  the  eternal  is 
strength.  Love  is  soul  power.  Supreme  affection  for  the 
supremely  good  is  unconquerable  energy,  and  knowledge 
gives  this  love.  Thirdly:  Hope  for  the  future  is  strength. 
The  soul,  full  of  hope,  is  invincible.    And  true  knowledge 

*  Eccles.  xi.  7,  t  Isaiah  kvi,  14. 
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gives  this  hope.     Thus   a  good  report,  good  knowledge 
concerning  God,  is  to  the  soul  as  "  marrow  to  the  bones." 


(READING  CXLVII— MAY  27.) 


"  The  ear  that  heareth  the  reproof  of  life  abideth  among  the  wise.    He  that 
refuscth  instruction  despiseth  his  own  soul." — Prov.  xv.  31,  32. 

"  Reproof  "  always  implies  blame  either  real  or  imaginary. 
It  is  a  charge  of  niisconduct,  accompanied  with  censure 
from  one  person  to  another.     By  the  "  reproof  of  life  "  in 
the  text,  we  shall  understand  God's  reproof  to  sinners. 
His   reproofs  are  characterised  by  at  least  three  things. 
First :  tnitJifiilncss.     Men  often  address  reproofs  to  others 
that  are  undeserved,  implyingafault  which  has  no  existence. 
Ill-tempered  people  are  proverbially  fond  of  the  work  of 
reproaching.     They  look  at  others  through  their  own  feel- 
ings,  and   all   are   bad.      Divine   reproofs,   however,  are 
always  truthful.     The  blame  which  God  charges  on  man  is 
a  fact  attested  by  man's  own  consciousness.     Secondly: 
necessity.     Men  often  address  their  reproofs  when  they  are 
not  needed.     The  fault  is  so  trivial,  that  evil  rather  than 
good  comes  to  the  individual  by  rebuke.     Many  persons 
do  incalculable  injury  to  the  character  of  their  children,  by 
noticing  and  rebuking  trivial  irregularities,    which  are 
almost  natural  to  young  life.     God  reproves  men  because 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  convicted  of  sin.    The 
world  can  only  be  morally  restored  by  convincing  it  of  sin, 
of  righteousness,    and  of  judgment.      Thirdly  :  kindness. 
Men's  reproofs  are  often  inspired  by  unkindness.     Unkind 
reproofs,  even  when  true,  are  injurious.     It  is  kindness  that 
gives  us  power  for  good. 

♦'  Ye  have  heard 
The  fiction  of  the  north  wind  and  the  sun. 
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Both  working  on  a  traveller,  and  contending 
Wliich  had  most  jiower  to  take  his  cloak  from  him, 
Which,  \vhen  the  wind  attcmpteil,  he  roared  out 
Outrageous  blasts  at  him,  to  force  it  off,  • 

Then  wrapt  it  closer  on  :  when  the  calm  sun 
(The  wind  once  leaving)  charged  him  with  still  beams, 
Quick  and  fervent,  and  therein  was  content, 
Which  made  him  cast  off  both  his  cloak  and  coat : 
Like  whom  should  men  do  ?  " 


The  text  leads  us  to  consider  two  things : — 

The  ACCEPTANCE  of  God's  reproof. — "The  ear  that 
heareth  the  reproof  of  life  abideth  among  the  wise."  How 
is  the  reproof  to  be  received  ?  It  must  be  accepted  in 
a  right  spirit,  in  the  spirit  expressed  by  David, 
when  he  said,  "  Let  the  righteous  smite  me  and  it  shall 
be  a  kindness,  let  him  reprove  me,  it  shall  be  an  excel- 
lent oil;  it  shall  not  break  my  head."  Two  advantages 
are  indicated  in  the  text  for  the  proper  acceptance  of  Divine 
reproof.  Y\x^t:  permanent  social  elevation.  "He  abideth 
among  the  wise."  The  "  wise  "  are  not  only  the  enlightened, 
but  the  holy  and  the  good.  The  man  who  rightly  attends 
to  the  approving  voice  of  God,  gets  a  permanent  place  in 
his  circle.  He  is  born  into  a  kingdom  of  great  spirits.  He 
"  abideth  with  the  wise  "  in  his  social  intercourse,  in  his 
book  studies,  and  in  his  spiritual  fellowships.  Another 
advantage  of  the  proper  acceptance  of  Divine  reproof  is, 
Secondly:  acqiiisitioji  of  true  wisdom.  "He  getteth  under- 
standing." He  learns  to  repel  the  evil,  and  to  pursue  the 
good.  He  gets  that  wisdom  which  not  only  throws  a  light 
upon  his  path,  but  vivifies,  strengthens,  and  beatifies 
his  spirit. 

But  in  the  words  we  have  also  : — 

The  REJECTION  of  God's  reproof. — "  He  that  refuseth 
instruction,  (or,  as  the  margin  has  it,  correctioti)  despi.c.th 
his  own  soul."  The  rejection  of  Divine  reproof  is.  First : 
mily  common.  God  is  constantly  reproving  sinners  by  His 
providence.  His  gospel,  and  their  own  consciences.  Yet 
they  silence  His  voice,  they  will  not  lay  His  words  to  heart. 
The  rejection  of  Divine  reproof  is  Secondly :  Self -ruinous. 
"Hedespiseth  his  own  soul."    The  rejection  betrays  the 
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utmost  disregard  to  the  highest  interests  of  being.  "What 
a  description  Solomon  gives  elsewhere  of  the  ruin  that  will 
befall  such.  "  And  thou  mourn  at  the  last,  when  thy  flesh 
and  thy  body  are  consumed,  and  say,  how  I  hated  in- 
struction, and  my  heart  despised  reproof;  and  have  not 
obeyed  the  voice  of  my  teachers,  nor  inclined  mine  ear  to 
them  that  instructed  me."  Again,  "  When  I  called,  ye  re- 
fused ;  I  stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded. 
But  ye  have  set  at  naught  all  my  counsel,  and  would 
none  of  my  reproof ;  I  also  will  laugh  at  your  calamity,  i 
will  mockwhen  your  fear  cometh."  Brothers,  attend  to  the 
reproofs  from  heaven.  They  are  looking-glasses,  in  which 
you  can  see  the  face  of  your  spirit  true  to  life.  Because 
they  reveal  the  hideous  blots  of  moral  disease,  you  recoil 
from  them.  But  this  is  unwise,  as  they  will  point  you  at 
the  same  time  to  means  by  which  your  youth  may  be 
renewed  like  the  eagle.  • 


(READING  CXLVIII.-MAY  28.) 


"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  instruction  of  wisdom ;  and  before  honour  is 
humility." — Prorv.  xv.  33. 

Here  we  have — 

Godly  fear. — "  The  fear  of  the  Lord,  is  the  instruction 
of  wisdom."  There  is,  as  we  have  had  occasion  fre- 
quently to  remark,  a  slavish  fear  and  a  loving  fear  of  the 
Lord.  The  former  is  foreign  to  all  virtue,  and  is  an 
element  of  moral  misery  ;  the  latter  is  the  reverse  of  this. 
A  loving  fear  may  sound  a  contradiction,  but  it  is  not  so. 
**  Perfect  love,"  it  is  true,  "  casteth  out"  slavish  fear,  but  it 
generates  at  the  same  time  a  virtuous  one.  I  have  read  of  a 
little  boy  who  was  tempted  to  pluck  some  cherries  from  a 
tree  which  his  father  ha  \  forbidden  him  to  touch.  "You 
need  not  be  afraid,"  said  his  evil  companion,  "for  if  your 
father  should  find  out  that  you  had  taken  them,  he  is  too 
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kind  to  hurt  you."  "Ah,"  said  the  brave  little  fellow, 
"  that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  woulJ  not  touch  them  ;  for, 
though  my  father  would  not  hurt  me,  yet  I  should  hurt  him 
by  my  disobedience."  This  is  godly  fear,  a  fear  of  wounding 
the  dearest  object  of  the  heart.  Concerning  this  fear,  it  is 
here  said,  that  it  "  is  the  instruction  of  wisdom."  First : 
It  is  the  great  ^z^^y'^r^/ of  Wisdom's  instruction.  Everywhere 
in  nature,  in  the  events  of  life,  and  in  the  Holy  Book  of 
God,  does  heavenly  Wisdom  inculcate  this  godly  fear. 
Secondly :  It  is  the  great  eiid  of  wisdom's  instruction. 
Heavenly  wisdom,  in  all  its  communications,  deals  with 
our  souls,  not  merely  to  enlighten  the  intellect  and  refine 
the  tastes,  but  to  fill  us  with  loving  reverence  for  the  Great 
Father.  The  conclusion  of  its  whole  mission  is,  "  fear  God 
and  keep  his  commandments."  This  is  the  burden  of  its 
divine  teaching. 

Here  we  have — 

Genuine  Hu:NtiLiTY. — "  Before  honour  is  humility." 
This  is  a  maxim  of  very  wide  application.  First :  It  is 
sometimes  applicable  to  secular  exaltation.  As  a  rule, 
the  man  who  rises  to  affluence  and  power  in  the  world 
has  had  to  humble  himself.  He  has  stooped  to  conquer. 
He  has  condescended  to  drudgeries  and  concessions  most 
wounding  to  his  pride.  Secondly :  This  always  applies 
to  intellectual  exaltation.  A  most  humbling  sense  of  one's 
ignorance,  is  the  first  step  to  intellectual  eminence,  and 
almost  the  last.  He  who  feels  he  knows  nothing,  is  in 
the  surest  field  where  intellectual  laurels  are  won.  Thirdly: 
This  invariably  applies  to  moral  exaltation.  The  very 
first  sentence  the  Saviour  uttered  when  describing  the 
members  of  His  kingdom  was — "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  "  He  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted."  The  cross  is  the 
ladder  to  the  crown. 

"  The  bird  that  soars  on  liighest  winj,' 
Builds  on  the  {jiound  her  lowly  nest ; 
And  she  that  doth  most  sweetly  sing 

Sings  in  the  shade  when  all  things  rest. 
In  lark  and  nightingale  we  see 
What  honour  hath  humility." — J.  Montgomery, 
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The  truly  humble  spirit  is,  in  society,  to  the  proud  and 
haughty,  what  the  valley  is  to  the  mountain :  if  less  ob- 
served, more  sheltered  and  more  blessed,  valleys  see  the 
stars  more  brightly  than  the  mountains  that  often  veil  their 
proud  heads  with  clouds.  The  mountains  filter  the  waters 
on  which  the  valleys  live,  and  send  down  in  soft  music  to 
their  ears  the  stormy  thunders  that  beat  with  violence  on 
their  lofty  brow.  The  great  Sun  stoops  to  the  valleys  and 
touches  them  with  a  warmth  which  it  denies  to  the  high 
hills  ;  and  kind  nature,  which  leaves  the  towering  heights 
amidst  the  cold  desolations  of  death,  endows  the  humble 
vales  with  richest  life,  and  robes  them  in  the^enchanting  cos- 
tume of  sweetest  flowers.    "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  Spirit." 


(READING  CXLIX.— MAY  29.) 


E^uw  '|Jv0}j0.'jrfi,  6oir  Jli.sjgff.st.')'. 
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"  The  preparations  of  the  heart  in  man,  and  the  answer  of  the  tongue,  is  from 
the  Lord."— /Vw.  xvi.  r. 

Taking  these  words  as  they  stand  before  us,  they  give 
the  idea  that  all  goodness  in  man  is  from  God.  First : 
Goodness  in  the  heart  is  from  Ilim.  "  The  preparations  of 
the  heart  in  man."  The  margin  reads  "disposings."  All 
the  right  disposings  of  the  heart  towards  the  real,  the 
holy,  and  the  Divine,  are  "  from  the  Lord."  How  does  ]  le 
dispose  the  heart  to  goodness  r  Not  arbitrarily,  not 
miraculously,  not  in  any  way  that  interferes  with  the  free 
agency  of  man,  or  that  supersedes  in  any  case  the  neces- 
sity of  man's  own  actions.  Still  it  is  a  mystery  transcen- 
ding our  present  intelligence.  He  has  avenues  to  the 
human  heart  of  which  we  know  nothing.  He  can  instil 
thoughts  and  impressions  by  methods  of  which  we  are 
entirely  ignorant.  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listcth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it 
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cometh  and  whither  it  goeth ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit."  It  is  enough  forus  to  know,  lliat  He  is  the 
Author  of  all  goodness  in  the  sotily  and  that  we  are  bound  to 
labour  after  it  as  if  its  attainment  depended  on  our  own 
efforts.  The  words  of  the  text  teach — Secondly :  That 
goodness  in  language  is  from  God.  "  And  the  answer  of 
the  tongue."  This  follows  from  the  other.  The  language 
is  but  the  expression  of  the  heart.  If  the  heart  is  right, 
the  language  is  right  also.  All  good  in  man  is  frop  God, 
<*  every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from  above." 

But  whilst  these  words  as  they  stand  teach  this  truth, 
they  themselves  are  not  true  to  the  original.  A  literal 
translation  would  be  this :  "  To  man  the  orderings  of  the 
heart,  but  from  Jehovah  the  answer  of  the  tongue,"  and 
the  idea  undoubtedly  is,  "  man  proposes,  God  disposes." 

This  is  an  UNDOUBTED  fact. — A  fact  sustained  by  the 
character  of  God.  All  the  schemes,  and  plans  formed 
in  the  human  heart  must  necessarily  be  under  the  control 
of  Him  Who  is  all  wise  and  all  powerful.  They  cannot 
exist  without  His  knowledge,  nor  can  they  advance 
without  His  permission.  A  fact  sustained  by  the  history 
of  men.  Take  for  examples  the  purposes  of  Joseph's 
brethren,  of  Pharaoh  in  relation  to  ^Moses ;  of  the  Jews 
in  relation  to  Christ.  A  fact  sustained  by  our  own  ex- 
perience. Who  has  not  found  the  schemes  and  plans  of 
liis  own  heart  taking  a  direction  which  he  never  contem- 
plated? Truly,  "man  proposes,  God  disposes."  "There's 
a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends  rough  hew  them  how  we 
will." 

'•  There  is  a  Power 
Unseen,  that  mles  tli'  illimitable  world,— 
That  guides  its  motions,  from  the  brightest  star 
To  the  least  dust  of  this  sin-tainted  world  ; 
■\Vhile  man,  who  madly  deems  himself  the  lord 
,  Of  all,  is  nought  but  weakness  and  dependence. 

This  sacred  truth,  by  sure  experience  taught. 
Thou  must  have  learnt,  when  wandering  all  alone  : 
Each  bird,  each  insect,  flitting  through  the  sUv, 
"Was  more  sulliciont  for  itself  than  thou." — Thomson. 

This  is  a  momentous  fiict.— It  is  very  solemn  in  its 
pearing  on  the  enemies  of  God.     Their  moat  cherished 
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schemes,  of  whatever  kind,  sensual,  avaricious,  infidel,  are 
under  the  control  of  Him  against  whom  they  rebel.  Ho 
will  work  them  for  their  confusion,  and  His  own  glory.  It 
is  momentous.  The  fact  is  also  important  in  its  bearings 
on  the  friends  of  God.  To  them  it  is  all  encouragino-. 
Whilst  the  schemes  of  the  wicked  can  have  no  permanent 
reign,  theirs  must  prosper  and  continue.  "  Surely  the  wrath 
of  man  shall  praise  Thee,  the  remainder  of  wrath  shalt 
thou  restrain."*  The  Great  Master  of  the  universe  has  all 
the  worst  fiends  in  creation  in  harness,  links  them  to  His 
providential  chariot,  and  makes  them  bear  Him  on  trium- 
phantly in  the  accomplishment  of  His  Eternal  plans. 


(READING  CL.-  :MAY  30.) 
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"  All  the  ways  of  a  man  are  clean  in  his  own  eyes  ;  but  the  Lord  wciglielli 
the  spirits." — Prm',  xvi.  2. 

Here  we  have  two  things  : — 
The  self-complacency  of  the  sinner. — "  All  the  ways 
of  a  man  arc  clean  in  his  own  eyes."  Saul,  of  Tarsus,  is  a 
striking  example  of  this.  He  once  rejoiced  in  virtues 
which  he  never  had.  The  Pharisee  in  the  Temple,  too,  did 
the  same  :  he  thanked  God  for  excellencies  of  which  he  was 
utterly  destitute.  Indeed  the  worst  of  men  are  prone  to 
think  well  of  themselves.  Why  is  this  ?  (i)  They  view 
'  themselves  in  the  light  of  society.  They  judge  themselves 
by  the  character  of  others,  and  'he  best  are  imperfect.  (2) 
They  are  ignorant  of  the  spirituality  of  God's  law.  The  fact 
that  the  Divine  law  penetrates  into  the  profoundest  recesses 
of  the  soul,  takes  cognizance  of  its  most  hidden  workings, 
they  utterly  disregard ;  and  (3)  their  consciences  too  are  in  a 
state  of  dormancy.     Their  eyes  not  open  to  see  the  enormity 

*  Psalm  Ixxvi.  »o. 
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of  sin.  Thus,  like  the  Laodiceans,  they  say  they  are  rich 
and  increased  in  goods,  and  need  nothing,  whereas  they 
"are  wretched  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and 
naked."*  "  All  the  ways  of  mcvn  are  clean  in  his  own  eyes." 
His  eyes  are  so  dim  and  jaundiced,  that  he  mistakes  the 
filth  of  his  ways  for  cleanliness  and  beauty. 

Here  we  have — 

The  searching  omniscience  of  God. — "The  Lord 
weigheth  the  spirits."  "  Ye  are  they,"  said  Christ,  "  which 
justify  yourselves  before  men,  but  God  knoweth  your 
hearts."!  He  sees  the  iniquity  in  those  who  regard  them- 
selves as  blameless.  "  The  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth, 
for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Lord 
looketh  on  the  heart."  "He  weigheth  the  spirit."  This 
implies.  First :  The  essence  of  the  character  is  in  the  spirit. 
The  sin  of  an  action  is  not  in  the  outward  performance,  but 
in  the  motive.  The  fox  and  the  man  may  perform  the  same 
act:  both  may  carry  off  the  property  of  another,  r  ii  we 
attach  the  idea  of  crime  in  the  case  of  the  latter  and  not  of 
the  former.  Why  ?  Because  man  acts  from  motive,  not 
from  blind  instinct.  He  is  a  moral  agent.  The  essence 
of  the  act  is  in  the  motive.  God  sees  all  the  crimes  of  the 
world,  and  judges  them  as  they  appear  in  the  hidden  arena 
of  the  heart.  This  urges.  Secondly :  Tlie  duty  of  self- 
examination.  "If  Thou,  Lord,  shouldest  mark  iniquities, 
0  Lord,  who  shall  stand?"  "Search me,  O  God,  and  know 
my  heart :  try  me  and  know  my  thoughts,  and  see  if  there 
be  any  wicked  way  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  ever- 


lasting."J 


<'  By  all  means  use  sometimes  to  be  alone. 
Salute  thyself ;  see  what  thy  soul  cloth  wear : 
Dare  to  look  in  thy  chest,  for  'tis  thine  own, 
And  tumble  up  and  down  what  thou  iind'st  there." 

Wordsworth. 


•  Rev.  iii.  17. 


t  Luke  xvi,  15. 


J  Pbalm  cxxxix.  23,  24. 
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(READING  CLI.-MAY  31.) 


"  Commit  thy  works  unto  the  Lord,  and  thy  thoughts  shall  be  established  " 
-—Prov.  xvi.  3. 

What  are  the  ^^ thoughts"  referred  to  in  the  text?  The 
thoughts  of  the  soul  are  a  large  generation  made  up  of 
various  families  and  innumerable  individuals.  Some  are 
worthless  and  some  valuable.  Some  cannothe,  "established  " 
they  are  airy  speculations,  day  dreams,  phantasmagoria 
passing  before  us,  yielding  us  amusement  for  the  minute. 
There  are  thoughts  which  ought  not  to  be  "  established." 
Such  are  selfish,  malicious,  impious  thoughts.  The  per- 
manent establishment  of  such  thoughts  would  ruin  the 
universe.  There  are  thoughts  that  should  be  "  established." 
These  are  virtuous  thoughts,  involving  the  grand  purposes 
of  life,  pious  and  benevolent  thoughts,  into  which  we  throw 
our  hearts  and  which  govern  our  activities.  The  verse 
implies  two  things  concerning  such  thoughts. 

That  their  establishment  is  A  matter  of  vital  moment 
TO  MAN. — ^This  is  implied :  it  is  the  grand  motive  held  forth 
to  induce  us  to  commit  our  "  works  unto  the  Lord."  The 
non-establishment  of  a  man's  practical  thoughts  or  pur- 
poses involves  at  least  two  great  evils.  First :  Disappoint- 
ment. What  a  man  purposes  he  desires,  he  struggles  after, 
it  is  the  great  hope  of  his  soul.  The  failure  of  his  purpose 
is  always  felt  to  be  one  of  the  sorest  of  his  calamities.  The 
disappointment  in  some  cases  breaks  the  heart.  The  man 
who  has  all  the  purposes  of  his  life  broken  is  of  all  men  the 
most  miserable.  It  involves,  Secondly :  Loss.  A  man's 
purposes  occupy  his  attention,  his  sympathies,  his  activities, 
his  time,  and  when  they  are  frustrated  all  these  are  lost. 
And  are  they  not  the  most  precious  things  ?  It  may  be  said 
of  the  ungodly  man  when  he  dies,  in  that  "  very  day  his 
thoughts  perish."  All  his  purposes  are  left  as  wrecks  on  the 
black  and  boisterous  billows  of  retribution.    It  is  therefore 
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of  vast  importance  to  man  to  have  his  thoughts  csiablishcd. 
So  established  as  to  have  all  desires  gratified,  all  hopes 
realized,  all  activities  rewarded.  It  is  also  taught  con- 
cerning such  thoughts, — 

That  Godly  works  are  essential  to  their  establish- 
ment.— "  Commit  thy  works  unto  the  Lord."  Men  always 
work  to  carry  out  their  purposes,  but  none  of  their  works 
can  truly  succeed  that  are  not  of  a  godly  sort.  What  is 
meant  by  "  committing  thy  works  unto  the  Lord  r"  It  may 
include  two  things.  First :  Submit  them  to  his  approval  when 
ihcy  arc  in  embryo.  A  thought  is  work  in  germ,  the  pro- 
toplasm of  all  history.  We  should  lay  our  works  before  the 
Lord  when  they  exist  in  this  thought  state,  and  invoke  Him 
if  they  are  wrong  to  destroy  them  in  their  embryo,  if  they 
are  right  to  develop  them  to  perfection.  We  should  seek 
His  counsel  before  the  first  step  is  taken.  It  may  include, 
Secondly :  The  invocation  of  His  blessing  upon  them  when  they 
are  accomplished.  "  Commit  thy  works  unto  the  Lord." 
"  The  Hebrew  idiom  gives  peculiar  emphasis  to  the  pre- 
cept— roll  it  over  on  Jehovah."  "  Whatsoever  we  do  in 
word  or  deed,  we  should  do  to  the  glory  of  God."  It  is 
only  as  we  attend  to  this  precept,  that  we  can  get  our 
thoughts  established,  and  thus  actualize  those  purposes  and 
aspirations  of  the  soul,  in  which  we  really  live.  Truly  all 
is  vain  in  human  labour  unless  God  is  in  it.  "  Except  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labour  in  vain  that  build  it ; 
except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  yaketh  but  in 
vain."*  Man's  spiritual  constitution  is  such  that  he  cannot 
be  happy  in  any  labour  that  springs  not  from  the  true 
inspiration  of  God.  Thus  labour  without  God  is  vain  : 
Farmers,  unless  the  Lord  cultivate  the  field  :  merchants, 
unless  the  Lord  effect  the  transactions ;  authors,  unless 
the  Lord  write  the  book ;  statesmen,  unless  the  Lord  enact 
the  measure :  preachers,  unless  the  Lord  make  the  sermons  ; 
that  is,  unless  He  is  the  inspiration  of  all  your  efforts,  your 
labour  is  in  vain.  It  will  neither  meet  His  approval  nor 
yield  you  true  satisfaction. 


•  Psalm  cxxvii,  r. 
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JUNE. 


(READING  CLII.— JUNE  i.) 


"  Tlie  Lord  hatli  made  all  things  for  himself:  yea,  even  the  wicked  for  tlie 
day  of  evil."— /'^•oz'.  xvi.  4. 

THE  verse  teaches  two  things — 
That  all  existence  has  ONE  author. — "The  Lord  hath 
made  all  things  for  himself."  This  statement  stands  op- 
jDosed  to  three  cosmological  absurdities,  (i)  To  the  eternity 
of  the  universe.  Contingency  is  a  law  running  through  all 
parts  of  creation  :  one  thing  is  ever  found  depending  upon 
another.  This  contingency  implies  the  incontingent  and 
absolute.  (2)  To  the  chance  production  of  nature.  That  the 
universe  rose  from  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  is  in- 
finitely more  absurd  than  the  supposition  that  "  Paradise 
Lost "  rose  out  of  a  promiscuous  throwing  of  the  twenty-six 
letters  of  our  alphabet  together.  (3)  To  the  phiraltty  of 
creators.  There  is  one  Being,  who  has  made  all.  "  The 
Lord."  That  all  existence  has  One  Author  is  a  fact  which 
agrees  with  all  sound  philosophy.  All  scientific  induction 
takes  the  mind  up  to  one  primal  origin.  It  is  a  fact  that  is 
taught  in  every  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  too.  The 
Bible  is  full  of  it.  "  In  the  beginning  the  Lord  created  the 
heavens  and  the  earth."  "  Of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
to  him  are  all  things."  "The  foootprint,"  says  Hugh 
Miller,  "  of  the  savage  traced  in  the  sand  is  sufficient  to 
attest  the  presence  of  man  to  the  atheist  who  will  not 
recognise  God,  whose  hand  is  impressed  upon  the  entire 
universe." 

"  The  heavens  are  a    ""int  from  the  pen  of  His  perfection  ; 
The  world  is  a  rost  jd  from  the  bower  of  His  beauty ; 
The  sun  is  a  spark  from  the  light  of  His  wisdom, 
And  the  sky  a  bubble  on  the  sea  of  His  power. 
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Hidden  ma  veil  of  thick  darkness 

-ro  thy  cle::!  eTn"  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^''^  -n  face  o„  eve^  ato.  • 
When  thou  re^jals?,.  ''^-T''''' ''  ^''''  ' 

^«-<^estUa„ght.  is  a  reflection  fro.  His  race... 

The  verse  teaches-  ^''  ^^"""^''  •^°^='^- 

That  all  existence  has  ovi.  ,./ 

but  the  end  of  thp  7,«,\  ^'^  "<^t  only  thp  nnfi 

«  *^A  i-fle  universe      An  c<.-         ^       -^  '■"^  author. 

'"  """;    This  is  ..^^,,  fo,;,^^f  f:n.«T  «™.  all  run 
/?)m,  for  he  is  Zoz,,.     He  mil  ^^      ^^'""'  ""''  ^  'his  is 
H.S  benevolence-His  desLT       ^^  ""'^^"<=  t°  gratify 
others.  But  the  verse   aylw.V"P\"  «'^  blessedness  tt 
;^evi,."  He  has  made  forffi:Lrma?f'"='  '"'  '"^  ^^4 
ft  does  not  mean,  (,)  That  Godev™      °"'  ""^  ™P°«? 
The  supposition  clashes  with  In  T     ■'!.'""'''''' ^^^""e. 
gathered  from  nature,  and  Is  In     °"'  """^^  °f  Him  as 
0-  own  spirits.     No;,  ("f  tLThI"^  ""  '"'  '"'"■"on^  of 
ture  wicked.     This  is  eauall,;  ^™''  •"="•«  ^  holy  crea 

a  creature  to  be  miserable     Tn  ^^^  J"*"  ^e  ever  made 
repugnant  to  the  teaching-L  nf       !"       ««PPositions  are 
■nspiration,  and  the  intu^^ f.  ^'T'  *«  "ocines  of 
"leans  is,  that  He  makes^h!     •  ?    *"""*"  ^°"'-    All  it 
^'»^-    Is  not  this  eWden  ./ wretf  ^'^^^^  «-  -n 
the  world,  there  are  certain  attrih?/    ?  "°  ^"ckedness  i„ 
never  have  come  out  to  IV  f ».     '  °'^  ^""^  ^^'^h  would 
'»d  forgiving  love :    The  bkcTV'  "f""'"'  '^°'"P-^m 

"fc  the  background  on  wh  eh  to"  ^-r-"^'  "="'     God 
"^  majesty,  certain  perfecUons  of  H  ^^"  '"  overwhelm- 
Set  me  honour  on  PharanlT''       !  ?    ^'^  "^'^e.     "  I  will 
*t  say  of  eve/X\-f  "f  °^°'\  And  thfs  H 
«f  man  to  praise  him    a„H       ''    •    "^  "'^''oth  the  wrath 
»'«*■■    Howgreat t'C/,  "^^TT.*^  -mainderof 
»■)  tlie  End  of  all  thin^  ';„  ,u    '  "'.''  ^^'^^'  ">e  Means 
7  ™  He  subordinates  to  H        ""'^^'■^^'  '^"'  ^in,  and 
™deavour  to  reach  afer  Joif   -7"  '^'«^''  ''"''^-    Lotus 
'«'-."  «ys  Lord  Bac  n,"<  tot™  "  "'  ''°'-    "  ''  -" 
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all,  than  such  an  opinion  as  is  unwoi'thy  of  Him,  for  the 
one  is  unbelief,  and  the  other  is  contumely,  and  certainly 
superstition  is  the  reproach  of  the  Deity." 


(READING  CLIII.— JUNE  2.) 


"  Eveiy  one  that  is  proud  in  heart  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  :  thouA 
hand  join  in  hand,  he  shall  not  be  unpunisheif..  By  mercy  and  truth  iniquitv  is 
purged  :  and  by  the  fear  of  the  Lord  men  depart  from  evil." — Prov.  xvi.  5,  6, 

"  Pride,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  had  her  beginning  among 
the  angels  that  fell,  her  continuance  on  earth,  her  end  in 
hell."  The  Bible  says  much  against  pride,  and  authors 
have  dealt  largely  with  the  hideous  theme.  It  not  un- 
frequently  stands  in  the  Bible  to  represent  sin  in  general, 
and  in  some  of  its  forms  it  is  in  truth  the  quintessence  of 
evil.  Notice  two  things  in  these  verses  concerning  evil  in 
general. 

Its  essential  odiousness,  and  necessary  punish- 
ability.— Note  its  essential  odiousness.  "Every  one  that 
is  proud  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord."  "  God  resisteth 
the  proud."  Pride  in  all  its  forms — pride  of  self-righteous- 
ness— pride  of  wisdom,  station,  as  well  as  the  pride  of  re- 
bellion, is  abhorrent  to  Him.  "God,"  says  old  Henry 
Smith,  "was  wroth  with  the  angels,  and  drove  them 
out  of  heaven.  God  was  wroth  with  Adam,  and  thrust 
him  out  of  Paradise.  God  was  wroth  with  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  turned  him  out  of  his  palace.  God  was  wroth 
with  Cain,  and  though  he  were  the  first  man  born  of  a 
woman,  yet  God  made  him  a  vagabond  upon  his  own 
land.  God  was  wroth  with  Saul,  and  though  he  was  the 
first  king  that  ever  was  anointed,  yet  God  made  his  own : 
hand  his  executioner."  Note  again  its  necessary  punhh 
ability.  "Though  hand  join  in  hand,  he  shall  not  bej 
unpunished."     Evil  must  be  punished ;    the  moral  con- 1 
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stitution  of  the  soul,  the  justice  of  the  universe,  the 
Almightiness  of  God,  render  all  human  efforts  to  avoid  it 
futile.  "  Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  his  Maker  ;  let 
the  potsherd  strive  with  the  potsherd  of  the  earth."  * 
Though  the  heathen  rage,  he  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens 
shall  laugh  and  have  them  in  derision,  and  ultimately 
vex  them  with  His  sore  displeasure.  "  There  is  no  wisdom, 
no  understanding,  no  counsel  against  the  Lord."*  Notice 
Its  divine  correctives,  and  their  moral  opera- 
tion.— Note :  Its  divine  correctives.  What  are  they  ? 
"  ]\Iercy  and  truth."  By  them  "  iniquity  is  purged.^' 
These  are  the  two  great  Divine  elements  to  destroy  sin. 
Iliey  came  into  the  world  in  their  perfect  form  by  Christ. 
■'  Grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ."  They  constitute 
the  Gospel.  They  are  the  fountain  opened  on  this  earth 
for  the  washing  away  of  sin  and  uncleanness.  They  are 
the  fire  which  Christ  kindled  in  order  to  burn  up  the  moral 
corruptions  of  this  planet.  Note  its  moral  operation.  How 
do  they  operate  in  the  soul  so  as  to  remove  sin  ?  "  By  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  men  depart  from  evil."  These  two  ele- 
ments, mercy  and  truth,  generate  in  the  human  heart  that 
supreme,  loving  reverence  for  God,  which  leads  men  to 
"depart  from  evil."  Wherever  there  is  a  true  godly  love 
in  the  soul,  there  is  a  departure  from  wrong.  Step  by  step 
the  man  walks  out  of  it,  until  at  length  he  leaves  it  entirely 
behind  as  Lot  left  Sodom.  No  man  is  safe  until  he  gets 
rid  of  every  sin.  Even  one  sin  is  the  "dead  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment." One  leak  in  a  vessel  may  cause  it  to  sink,  one 
spark  in  a  house  may  burn  up  a  city,  one  sin  may  damn 
the  soul. 
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"  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  He  maketh  even  His  enemies  to  be 
at  peace  with  him." — Prov,  xvi.  7. 

This  verse  directs  us  to  the  greatest  of  all  subjects,  the 
subject  of  pleasing  Him  who  is  the  Author  of  the  universe 
and  Whose  will  decides  the  destiny  of  all.  This  subject  is 
here  presented  in  two  aspects. 

As  A  GLORIOUS  POSSIBILITY  FOR  MAN. — "  When  a  man's 
ways  please  the  Lord."  Then  there  are  ways  in  which  a 
man  can  please  Him.  How  ?  Not  by  mere  external  ser- 
vices. Some  imagine  that  they  can  please  God  by  good 
psalmody,  by  fine  prayers,  by  flattering  addresses,  by 
monetary  contributions,  by  gorgeous  ritualisnl.  But  all 
this  is  an  abomination  to  Him,  if  the  heart  is  not  in  love 
with  His  character,  and  in  sympathy  with  His  will.  "  To 
what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  me  r 
saith  tho  Lord :  I  am  full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams, 
and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts  ;  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  of 
bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats.  When  ye  come  to 
appear  bclore  mo,  who  hath  required  this  at  your  hand,  to 
tread  my  courts  ?  Bring  no  more  vain  oblations ;  incense  is 
an  abomination  unto  me ;  the  new  moons,  and  Sabbaths,  and 
calling  oi  .  jsemblies,  I  cannot  away  with  ;  it  is  iniquity, 
even  the  solemn  meeting.  Your  new  moons  and  your  ap- 
pointed feasts,  my  soul  hateth ;  they  are  a  trouble  unto 
me :  I  am  weary  to  bear  them.  And  when  you  spread 
forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  eyes  from  you :  yea, 
when  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not  hear :  your  hands 
are  full  of  blood."*  The  way  to  please  Him  is  by  a  lovin« 
obedience  to  His  will.  The  outward  service  must  be  the 
effect  and  expression  of  supreme  love.  He  who  has  this 
love,  and  all  may  and  should  have  it,  can  please  his  i\Iaker. 
As  a  child  may  please  a  man  who  is  the  master  of  empires, 

*  Isaiah  i.  11 — 15. 
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so  humble  man  may  please  the  Infinite.  To  please  Him 
is  the  sunumtin  boniiin  of  existence.  By  so  doing  we  alone 
can  please  ourselves.  Man  can  never  be  pleased  with  him- 
self till  he  feels  that  he  has  pleased  his  ^laker.  His  moral 
constitution  renders  it  impossible.  Nor  can  we  please  the 
spiritual  universe  without  pleasing  Him.  What  spirit  in 
the  creation  can  be  pleased  with  us  if  our  conduct  pleaseth 
not  the  Eternal  Father  r  Paul  felt  this  to  be  the  grand  end 
of  his  existence.  "  Wherefore  we  labour,  that  whether 
present  or  absent,  we  may  be  accepted  of  him."  *  This 
subject  is  here  presented — 

As   WINNING    THE    GOODWILL   OF    ENEMIES. — "When   a 

man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies 
to  be  at  peace  with  him."  It  is  here  implied  that  a  good 
iiKiii  has  enemies.  "  The  world  hated  me,"  said  Christ, 
"  before  it  hated  you."  The  enmity  between  the  seed  of  th« 
woman  and  the  seed  of  the  serpent  is  of  long  standing,  in- 
veterate, and  ever  operative.  It  is  also  implied  that  the 
overcoming  of  their  enmity  is  a  desirable  thing.  It  is  not 
well  to  have  enmity  in  any  heart  towards  us,  and  it  is  here 
taught  that  pleasing  the  Lord  is  the  surest  way  to  over- 
come it.  Our  reconciliation  to  God  is  the  way  to  get  our 
enemies  reconciled  to  us.  If  we  please  Him,  they  will  not 
be  allowed  to  harm  us,  they  will  respect  us  with  their  con- 
sciences and  may  be  transformed  by  our  spirit  and  example. 
Brothers,  let  our  grand  object  be  to  please  God.  Let  us 
speak  and  act,  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God,  which  trieth 
our  hearts. 


: 


:  :i . 


(READING  CLV.— JUNE  4.) 


"  Better  is  a  little  with  righteousness  than  great  revenues  without  right."- 
Piw.  xvi.  8. 

The  verse  suggests  three  facts  : — 
Good  men  may  have  but  little  of  the  world.- 

*  2  Cor.  iv.  9. 
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"  Better  is  a  little."  The  great  majority  of  good  men  in 
all  ages  have  been  poor.  This  fact,  which  has  been  through 
all  time  a  perplexity  to  all  saints,  can  be  accounted  for  in 
various  ways.  First :  The  acquisition  of  wealth  is  not  the 
grand  purpose  of  a  godly  man's  life.  The  men  who  ghc 
their  energies,  their  very  being  t  ^  the  accumulation  of  pro- 
perty, are  those  who  of  course  become  the  largest  inheritors 
of  earthly  good.  The  godly  man  does  not  go  in  for  this ; 
he  has  other  and  far  higher  aims,  namely,  the  culture  of 
his  soul,  the  extension  of  truth,  the  raising  of  humanity. 
Secondly :  The  principles  of  a  godly  man's  life  preclude 
him  from  obeying  the  conditions  by  which  wealth  is  gene- 
rally obtained.  Reckless  speculation,  dishonourable  tricks 
avaricious  over-reachings,  greed  riding  over  conscience, 
are  often  the  most  successful  means  of  gaining  large  pos- 
sessions. As  the  world  stands,  virtue  in  a  man's  soul  is 
a  hindrance  to  fortune-making. 
The  verse  suggests — 

Bad  men  have  much  of  the  world.  —  ''Great 
revenues."  Asaph,  in  his  day,  observed  this,  and  said, 
"  I  was  envious  at  the  foolish  when  I  saw  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked.  For  there  are  no  bands  in  their  death,  but 
their  strength  is  firm.  They  are  not  in  trouble  as  other 
men  :  neither  are  they  plagued  like  other  men.  Therefore 
pride  compasseth  them  about  as  a  chain  ;  violence  covereth 
them  as  a  garment.  Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness, 
they  have  more  than  their  heart  could  wish."*  The  fool, 
the  wicked  man,  referred  to  by  Christ,  was  so  prosperous 
that  he  knew  not  where  to  store  his  goods.  Who  now  are 
your  millionaires  r  What  in  this  age  is  the  character  of 
the  men  who  hold  the  great  prizes  of  the  world  in  their 
grasp  ?  Not  such  as  a  rule,  I  trow,  that  will  bear  the  test 
of  God's  holy  law.  They  are  not  men  who  "  do  justice, 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  God." 
The  verse  suggests — 

Good  men  with  their  little  are  better  off  than 
BAD  MEN  WITH  THEIR  MUCH. — "Better  is  a  little  with 
righteousness,  than  great  revenues  without  right."    First : 

♦  Psalm  Ixxiii.  3—7. 
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The  condition  of  sudi  a  man  is  more  enjoyable.  His  hap- 
uiness  is  spiritual,  tliat  of  the  other  is  sensational ;  his  is 
generous,  that  of  the  other  is  selfish  ;  his  is  imperishable, 
that  of  the  other  is  U;ansient.  Secondly :  The  condition  of 
such  a  man  is  more  honourable.  He  is  honoured  for  what 
he  is  not  for  what  ho  has.  He  is  honoured  in  proportion  to 
people's  intelligence,  the  other  is  honoured  in  proportion  to 
people's  ignorance.  He  is  honoured  yonder  by  angels  and 
by  God,  the  other  is  honoured  only  here  by  the  depraved.* 
The  good  man  then  may  well  be  contented  with  his  lot. 
"The  nature  of  true  content,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  is  to  fill 
all  the  chinks  of  our  desires,  as  the  wax  does  the  seal.  Con- 
tent is  the  poor  man's  riches,  and  desire  is  the  rich  man's 
poverty.  Riches  and  poverty  are  more  in  the  heart  than 
in  the  hand ;  he  is  wealthy  that  is  contented,  he  is  poor 
that  wants  it.  O  poor  Ahab,  that  carest  not  for  thine  own 
large  possessions,  because  thou  mayest  not  have  another's. 
0  rich  Naboth,  that  carest  not  for  all  the  dominions  of 
Ahab,  so  thou  mayest  enjoy  thine  own." 


¥ 


% 


(READING  CLVI.-JUNE  5.) 


l\]t  |)Iau  0f  Slaw,  \m)i  tire  |1Iuu  ai  ^u^,  m  frnxm  Sifc. 

"  A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way :  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps."— 
Vivv.  xvi.  9. 

There  are  many  passages  parallel  in  meaning  with  this, 
such  as,  "  O  Lord,  1  know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in 
himself;  it  is  not  in  man  thatwalketh  to  direct  his  steps."t 
"  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered  by  the  Lord  :  and 
he  delighteth  in  his  way."J  "  Man's  goings  are  of  the 
Lord :  how  can  a  man  then  understand  his  own  way  :'% 
Every  man's  life  is  ruled  by  two  plans,  the  one  formulated 
by  his  own  mind,  the  other  by  the  mind  of  God.  These 
two  plans  are  referred  to  in  the  verse — 

*  Sec  Reading  on  cliap.  xv.  16,  i", 
t  Jcr.  X.  23.  X  Psahn  xxxvii.  ij.  j  Prov.  xx.  24. 
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Man's  own  plan. — "  A  man's  heart  deviseth  his  way." 
Every  man  forms  a  programme  of  his  daily  life.  He 
"  deviseth  his  way."  He  sets  before  him  an  object,  he 
adapts  the  means,  and  he  arranges  the  time  and  effort  for 
attaining  his  purpose.  When  he  moves  rationally,  he  does 
not  move  by  blind  impulse,  nor  does  he  even  feel  himself 
the  creature  of  grim  fate.  That  man's  history  is  self-ori- 
ginated and  self-arranged  is  manifested  by  three  things. 
First :  Society  holds  every  man  responsible  for  his  actions. 
All  the  laws  of  society  recognise  his  freedom  of  action, 
recognise  the  fact  that  he  is  the  sole  author  of  his  conduct. 
Society  docs  not  treat  him  either  as  a  brute  or  as  a 
machine,  but  as  a  free  agent,  as  one  whose  "heart  de- 
viseth his  way."  Secondly :  The  Bible  appeals  to  every  man 
as  having  a  personal  sovereignty.  The  Holy  Word  every- 
where recognises  him  as  having  a  power  to  abandon  or 
modify  his  old  course  of  conduct  and  adopt  another.  All 
its  precepts,  menaces,  promises,  encouragements  imply 
this.  It  everywhere  appeals  to  his  will.  Thirdly :  Every 
man's  consciousness  attests  his  freedom  of  action.  If  the  sin- 
ner felt  himself  the  mere  creature  of  forces  he  could  not 
control,  could  he  experience  any  remorse  ?  If  the  saint 
felt  that  the  good  deed  he  wrought  was  forced  from  him, 
could  he  enjoy  any  self-commendation  ?  Man  feels  that 
his  life  is  fashioned  by  his  own  plan,  that  he  is  the  undis- 
puted monarch  of  his  own  inner  world.  "  It  is  a  contra- 
diction," says  F.  W.  Robertson,  "  to  let  man  be  free,  and 
force  hin  to  do  right.  God  has  performed  this  marvel  of 
creating  a  being  v  ith  free  will,  independent  so  to  speak  of 
Himself — a  real  cause  in  His  universe.  To  say  that  He 
has  created  such  a  one  is  to  say  that  he  has  given  him  the 
power  to  fail.  Without  free  will  there  could  be  no  human 
goodness.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  and  good  in  God  to  give 
birth  to  free  will.  But  once  acknowledged  free  will  in 
man,  and  the  origin  of  evil  does  not  lie  in  God." 

God's  own  plan. — "  The  Lord  directeth  his  steps."  God 
has  a  plan  concerning  every  man's  life.  A  plan  which, 
though  it  compasses  and  controls  every  activity,  leaves  the 
man  in  undisturbed  freedom.     This  is  the  great  problem  of 
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the  world's  history,  man's  freedom  and  God's  control. 
"  Experience,"  says  an  able  expositor,  "  gives  a  demon- 
strable stamp  of  evidence  even  in  all  the  minutiae  of  cir- 
cumstances which  form  the  parts  and  pieces  of  the  Divine 
plan.  A  matter  of  common  business,  the  indulgence  ot 
curiosity,  the  supply  of  necessary  want,  a  journey  from 
home,  all  are  connected  with  infinitely  important  results. 
.\nd  often  when  our  purpose  seemed  as  clearly  fixed,  and 
as  sure  of  accomplishment  as  a  journey  to  London,  this 
way  of  our  ozmt  devising  has  been  blocked  up  by  unexpected 
difficulties,  and  unexpected  facilities  have  opened  an  oppo- 
site way,  with  the  ultimate  acknowledgment,  '  He  led  me 
forth  in  the  right  way.'  The  Divine  control  of  the 
apostles'  movements,  apparently  thwarting  their  present 
usefulness,  turned  out  rather  to  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel.  Phillip  was  transferred  from  an  important  sphere 
in  Samaria,  from  preaching  to  thousands,  into  a  desert. 
But  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  his  noble  convert,  and 
through  him  the  Gospel  was  doubtless  widely  circulated.* 
Paul  was  turned  aside  from  a  wide  field  of  labour  to  a 
more  contracted  ministry.  A  few  women  and  a  family 
were  his  only  church.  Yet  how  did  these  small  beginnings 
issue  in  the  planting  of  flourishing  churches  ?  After  all, 
however,  we  need  much  discipline  to  wean  us  from  our 
devices,  that  we  may  seek  the  Lord's  direction  in  the  first 
place.  The  fruit  of  this  discipline  will  be  a  dread  of  being 
left  to  our  own  devices,  as  before  we  were  eager  to  follow 
them.  So  truly  do  we  find  our  happiness  and  security  in 
yielding  up  our  will  to  our  Heavenly  Guide  !  He  knows 
the  whole  way,  every  step  of  the  way  :  '  The  end  from  the 
beginning."  And  never  shall  we  miss  either  the  way  or 
the  end,  if  we  only  resign  ourselves  with  unreserved  confi- 
dence to  his  keeping  and  direetion  of  our  steps." 

"  Tliou  cam'st  not  to  tliy  i)lace  by  accident ; 
It  is  the  very  j^lace  God  meant  for  tlice. 
And  should'st  thou  there  small  scope  for  action  see  ; 
Do  not  for  this  <^ive  room  for  discontent, 
Nor  let  the  time  thou  owcst  to  God  be  .spent 
In  idle  dieaminy  how  thou  mightest  Lie, 

•  Acts  viii.  37-39. 
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In  what  concerns  thy  spiritual  life,  more  free 

From  outward  hindrance  or  impediment ; 

For  presently  this  hindrance  thou  shalt  find 

That  without  which  all  goodness  were  a  task 

So  slight,  that  virtue  never  could  grow  strong. 

And  would'st  thou  do  one  duty  to  His  mind — 

The  Imposer's  overburdened,  thou  shalt  ask 

And  own  thy  need  of  grace  to  help  ere  long."— French. 


(READING  CLVII.-JUNE  6.) 


"  A  divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips  of  the  king  :  his  mouth  transpcsseth  not 
in  judgment.  A  just  weight  and  balance  are  the  Lord's  :  all  the  weights  of  thf 
bag  are  His  work.  //  is  an  abomination  to  kings  to  commit  wickedness  :  for  the 
tliionc  is  established  by  righteousness.  Righteous  lips  are  the  delight  of  kings ; 
and  they  love  him  that  speaketh  right.  The  wrath  of  a  king  is  as  messengers  of 
death  :  but  a  wise  man  »vill  pacify  it.  In  the  light  of  the  king's  countenance  is 
life ;  and  his  favour  is  as  a  cloud  of  the  latter  rain." — Prorv.  xvi.  lo — 15. 

The  Bible  often  speaks  of  kings  as  of  parents  and  other 
relations,  not  as  they  are  actually  found  in  human  life,  but 
as  they  ought  to  be — the  ideals  are  sketched .  Thus  we  are 
commanded  to  honour  our  parents,  which  command  im- 
plies that  our  parents  are  honour-worthy.  It  would  be  an 
offence  to  human  nature,  an  offence  to  God  and  the  uni- 
verse, to  honour  some  parents.  Thus  when  we  are  com- 
manded to  honour  kings,  it  implies  that  the  kings  have  in 
their  character  and  procedure  that  which  is  adapted  to  call 
forth  the  reverence  of  souls.  All  that  is  divine  within  and 
without  us  calls  upon  us  to  loathe  and  contemn  some  of 
the  kings  that  figure  on  the  page  of  human  history.  The 
sketch  which  Paul  gives  of  rulers  in  Rom.  xiii.  is  not  that 
of  actual  rulers,  but  of  ideal  ones.  It  is  the  "higher 
powers,"  that  are  "  ordained  of  God,"  and  that  are  a 
"  terror  not  to  the  good  works,  but  to  the  evil."  It  is 
the  ruler  who  is  a  "minister  of  God  for  good,"  that  he 
"commands  every  soul  to  be  subject  to."*  Solomon  in 
*  See  IIoM!LiST,  vol.  i„  second  series,  p.  141, 
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this  passage  sketches  such  a  King.  Four  particulars  he 
gives  concerning  him. 

He  SPEAKS  the  right. — "  A  divine  sentence  is  in  the  lips 
of  the  king;  his  mouth  transgresseth  not  in  judgment." 
Every  man  is  morally  bound  to  be  veracious  in  ex- 
pressions. But  the  high  office  of  a  king  increases  the 
obligation.  "A  divine  sentence"  includes  two  things. 
First :  Truth  in  expression.  The  sentence  must  express 
the  real  meaning  of  the  speakery  no  more  and  no  less.  No 
sentence  can  alone  be  regarded  as  "divine"  that  is  not  the 
true  exponent  of  the  speaker's  soul.  It  includes  also, 
Secondly :  Truth  in  meaning.  The  meaning  of  the 
speaker,  his  thought,  feeling,  purpose,  must  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  eternal  reality  of  things.  A  man  may 
be  veracious  and  yet  false,  although  his  words  may  be  true 
to  his  own  soul,  his  soul  may  be  untrue  to  eternal  facts. 
No  sentence  can  be  considered  a  "  divine  sentence  "  that 
does  not  include  these  two  things.  A  true  king,  therefore, 
is  a  Divine  man  ;  emphatically  the  "  minister  of  God." 
His  sympathies  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  eternal  pur- 
pose ;  his  judgments  ruled  by  the  eternal  law,  and  his  pro- 
nouncements in  keeping  with  both,  and  thus  his  mouth 
"  transgresseth  not  in  judgment." 

"  He  JUDGES  the  right." — "  A  just  weight  and  balance 
are  the  Lord's  ;  all  the  weights  of  the  bag  are  his  w^ork." 
This  sentence  is  evidently  intended  to  characterise  the  true 
king.  The  passage  means.  First :  That  God  demands  social 
rectitude.  All  impositions,  double-dealings,  over-reach- 
ings,  hard  bargains  struck  with  over-grasping  shrewdness, 
are  enormities  in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  and  condemned  in 
the  Scriptures.  Secondly :  That  a  true  king  is  a  minister  of 
social  rectitude.  He  sees  that  equity  is  done  between  man 
and  man.  He  enforces  it,  not  merely  by  his  laws,  but  by 
his  example  too.  His  prerogative  is  to  be  so  employed 
that  the  golden  rule  is  acted  out  in  every  department  of 
his  kingdom.  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them." 

He  FEELS  the  right. — "  It  is  an  abomination  to  kings  to 
commit  wickedness :    for    the  throne  is  established    by 
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righteousness."  "Wickedness"  in  all  its  forms  of  falsehood, 
fraud,  oppression,  greed,  cruelty,  is  an  abomination  to  the 
heart  of  the  true  king,  the  God-made  king.  "  The  God  of 
Israel  said,  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the 
fear  of  God.  And  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning 
when  the  sun  riseth,  even  a  morning  without  clouds,  as  the 
tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth  by  clear  shining  of 
rain."  Shakespeare's  idea  of  a  true  king  was  somewhat  of 
this  fashion — "  The  king-becoming  graces,"  said  he,  "  are 
just,  verity,  temperance,  stableness,  bounty,  perseverance, 
mercy,  lowliness,  devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude." 
The  verse  suggests  two  things.  First :  That  the  loathing  of 
wickedness  in  a  king  is  the  pursuit  of  righteousness.  Loath- 
ing the  wrong  ever  springs  from  loving  the  right.  And 
secondly:  That  the  pursuit  of  righteousness  in  a  king  is  the 
stability  of  his  throne.  No  throne  can  stand  long  where 
righteousness  is  disregarded,  where  wickedness  is  practised 
or  countenanced.  No  bayonets,  swords,  armies,  navies, 
bu  "-arks,  can  long  sustain  a  throne  where  virtue  is  ignored. 
The  nation  from  whose  heart  rectitude  is  gone,  in  whose  soul 
vice  runs  riot,  has  its  throne  built  on  moral  gunpowder. 

He  VINDICATES  the  right. — How  ?  First :  By  approving 
the  right  in  his  snhjects.  '*  Righteous  lips  are  the  delights 
of  kings;  and  they  love  him  that  speaketh  right."  This 
accords  not  with  the  actual  character  of  kings,  either  as  they 
appear  in  the  history  of  the  past,  or  in  their  present  con- 
duct throughout  Europe  and  the  world.  Actual  kings  have 
generally  approveu  of  the  flatteries  and  falsehoods  of  cour- 
tiers, and  sycophants,  and  parasites.  The  tones  of  adula- 
tion are  music  to  their  ears ;  not  so  the  true  king.  He 
"  loves  him  that  speaketh  right." 

"  He's  a  king, 
A  true,  right  king,  that  dare  do  auglit  save  wrong  ; 
Fears  nothing  mortal  but  to  be  unjust ; 
Who  is  not  blown  up  with  flattering  pufTs 
Of  spongy  sycophants  ;  who  stands  unmoved 
Despite  the  jostling  of  opinion." 

Until  the  world  gets  kings  that  will  hate  flatterers,  let  it  learn 
to  Honour  and  encourage  those  ministers  of  kings  who  have 
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the  manly  courage  to  tell  their  royal  masters  the  truth. 
"Clarendon,  perhaps,  was  the  finest  example  in  modern 
times  of  unbending  rectitude,  boldly  reproving  his  flagitious 
master,  and  beseeching  him  *  not  to  believe  that  he  had  a 
prerogative  to  declare  vice  to  be  virtue.'     Well  had  it  been 
for  Charles  had  these  righteous  lips  been  his   delight." 
Honest  lieges   are   the  best  lions   to   guard  the   throne. 
Secondly:  By  avc?iging  the  wrong  on  his  subjects.     "The 
wrath  of  a  king  is  as  messengers  of  death  ;  but  a  wise  man 
will  pacify  it."     "  The  true  king  beareth  not  the  sword  in 
vain,  for  he  is  the  minister  of  God  and  a  revenger  to  exe- 
cute wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil :" — "  Upon  him  that 
doeth  evil."     Mark !  evil,  not  as  judged  by  the  public  sen- 
timent of  a  corrupt  age,  nor  the  edicts  of  despots,  nor  the 
laws  of  unrighteous  governments,  but  as  judged  by  the 
moral  law  of  God.     Such  evil  must  be  punished,  and  God 
employs  kings  to  punish  it.     "  But  a  wise  man  will  pacify 
it."    That  is,  a  wise  man  will  give  such  proofs  of  repen- 
tance for  the  wrong,  and  will  make  such  amends  for  it  as 
will  pacify  the  wrath.     The  wrath  of  a  true  king  is  never 
unappeasable.     Thirdly :   By  encouraging  the  true  in  his 
subjects.    The  light  of  the  king's  countenance  is  life  ;  and 
his  favour  is  as  a  cloud  of  the  latter  rain."     Life  here 
means  happiness.     As  the  vernal  sun  to  the  earth,  so  is 
the  influence  of  a  true  king  to  his  people.     The  subject 
teaches    that    honesty  is  the  best  policy  in    a    nation. 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy  for  a  king  to  pursue  to  his 
people,  and  honesty  is  the  best  policy  for  them  to  pursue 
to  him.     "  Constantius,  the  father  of  Constantine,  tested 
the  character  of  his  Christian  servants,  by  the  imperative 
commands  to  offer  sacrifices  to  h?^  gods.    Some  sink  under 
the  trial.    Those  who  had  really  *  bought  the  truth  '  would 
sell  it  for  no  price.     They  were  inflexible.     He  banished 
tho  base  compliants  from  his  service.     The  true  confessors 
he  entrusted  with  the  care  of  his   own  person.     'These 
men,'  said  he,  '  I  can  trust.     I  value  them  more  than  all 
my  treasures.*     This  was  sound  judgment.     For  who  are 
so  likely  to  be  faithful  to  their  king  as  those  that  have 
proved  themselves  faithful  to  their  God." 
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"  How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold  !  and  to  get  understanding 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  silver." — Prcrv.  xvi.  16.  " 

There  are  two  things  implied  in  this  verse.    First :  That 
■material  wealth  is  a  good  thing.     "  Gold  and  silver  "  are  not 
to  be  despised.    They  are  good  as  the  creatures  of  God 
All  the  silver  and  gold  found  locked  up  in  the  chests  of 
mountains  He  made.     Ha  created  nothing  in  vain.    Thev 
are  good  as  the  means  of  usefulness.     How  much  good  can 
be  accomplished  by  material  wealth.     Good  of  all  kinds  :— 
Intellectual,  social,  moral,  religious  good.     It  is  implied 
Secondly :  That  the  pursuit  of  material  zvealth  is  a  legitimate 
thing.    The  statement  of  Solomon  "  that  it  is  better  to  get 
wisdom  than  gold,"  indicates  that  it  is  not  wrong  to  fret 
gold.     It  is  undoubtedly  right  for  men  so  to  develoD  the 
resources  of  nature  as  to  improve  their  secular  condition. 
Honest  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  is  a  great  blessing 
to  a  community.    There  is  no  need,  however,  to  urge  men 
to  this  pursuit.     The  v/orld  gallops  after  gold.     But  what 
the  text  asserts  is  this,  that  moral  wealth — the  wealth  of 
soul — is  better  both  in  its  possession  and  in  its  pursuit 
than  material. 

It  is  "  better  "  in  its  possession. — First :  It  is  better  be- 
cause it  enriches  the  man  himself.     The  wealth  of  Croesus 
cannot  add  a  fraction  of  value  to  the  man.     "  The  gold  is 
but  the   guinea   stamp."      Millionaires    are  often  moral 
paupers.     But  moral   wealth — the   wealth   of  holy  loves, 
great  thoughts,  divine  aims,  and  immortal  hopes — enrich 
the  man  himself.  Secondly  :  It  is  better,  because  it  creates 
higher  enjoyments.     Money  has   no   necessary  power  to 
make  men  happy.     It  may  conduce  to  human    pleasure, 
but  it  often  produces  nothing  but  heart  agony  and  con- 
fusion.   Not  so  with  moral  wealth.  It  is  in  itself  a  fountain 
of  joy  springing  up  into  everlasting  life.     "  I  glory  in  tri- 
bulation," says  Paul.    Thirdly :   It  is   better,   because  it 
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invests  with  higher  dignities.  Material  wealh  can  create 
the  pageantries  which  the  thoughtless  populace,  the  puny- 
headed  mob,  and  the  hollow-hearted  parasite  maywor- 
ship.  But  moral  wealth  alone  can  command  the  reverence 
of  true  men.  The  true  dignity  of  man  is  the  dignity  of 
moral  goodness.  A  noble  heart  is  the  soul  of  all  true 
royalty.  Fourthly :  It  is  better,  because  it  is  destined  to  a 
longer  endurance.  All  the  pleasures  and  honours  of 
material  wealth  are  of  only  short  duration.  "  Naked  came 
we  into  the  world,  and  naked  shall  we  return.  We  Drought 
nothing  into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry 
nothing  out."  But  moral  wealth  produces  pleasures  and 
honours  everlasting.  "Its  inheritance  is  incorruptible 
and  its  crown  is  eternal." 

It  is  "better"  in  its  PURSUIT. — It  is  better  in  the 
getting.  First :  The  pursuit  is  more  ennobling.  The 
mere  pursuit  of  material  wealth,  whilst  it  develops  certain 
faculties,  cramps  others,  and  deadens  the  moral  sensibi- 
Hties.  Often  in  the  pursuit  of  riches  we  see  souls  that 
might  have  expanded  into  seraphs  running  into  grubs. 
Not  so  with  the  pursuit  of  true  spiritual  wisdom.  All  the 
faculties  are  brought  into  play,  and  the  whole  soul  rises  in 
might  and  majesty.  Secondly:  The  pursuit  is  more 
heavenly.  Amongst  the  millions  in  the  hierarchies  of 
heaven  not  one  soul  can  be  found  pursuing  material  good 
as  an  end.  But  each  presses  on  to  higher  intellectual  and 
spiritual  attainments.  Their  "  excelsior "  is  for  a  nearer 
approach  and  a  higher  assimilation  to  the  Infinite. 
Thirdly:  The  pursuit  is  more  successful.  Thousands  try 
for  material  wealth  and  fail.  The  ditches  along  the  road 
of  human  enterprise  are  crowded  with  those  who  ran  with 
all  their  might  in  the  race  for  wealth,  but  who  fell  into  the 
slough  of  pauperism  and  destitution.  But  you  will  not 
find  one  who  ever  earnestly  sought  spiritual  wealth  who 
failed.  Every  true  eifort  involves  positive  attainment.  In 
every  way,  therefore,  moral  wealth  is  better  than  mate- 
rial* '■•    .      -  ' 

•  See  HOMILIST,  vol,  iv„  third  series,  p.  226. 
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"  The  highway  of  the  upright  is  to  depart  from  evil :  he  that  kecpetli  liis 
way  preserveth  his  soul." — /'/•cz'.  xvi.  17. 

As  in  every  civilized  country  there  are  private  roads,  and 
high  roads,  ways  that  are  occasionally  used,  and  roads  on 
which  the  common  traffic  runs,  so  in  every  man's  life  there 
are  occasional  and  incidental  lines  of  action,  as  well  as  one 
regular,  common  every-day  path — the  "highway."  The 
man's  occasional  actions  are  his  by-paths.  His  general 
conduct,  his  average  life,  his  "  highway."  Every  man  has 
his  own  "highway,"  the  road  on  which  he  is  to  be  found 
during  the  greater  portion  of  his  active  life.  The  "  high- 
ways "  of  some  are  crooked,  boggy,  perilous.  The  verse 
directs  us  to  the  "  highway  "  of  the  upright.  The  man 
whose  heart  is  right  in  sympathy  and  in  aim — the  man 
who  has  been  justified  (rectified)  by  faith — made  right  by 
faith  in  Christ.  Two  things  are  here  said  of  this  man's 
"highway." 

It  is  a  SIN-DESERTING  way. — "  The  highway  o:  the  up- 
right is  to  depart  from  evil."  He  departs  from  evil.  Ob- 
se,  ve,  First :  That  there  is  evil  in  the  zvorld.  It  is  here  in  a 
thousand  forms — theoretical,  emotional,  practical,  institu- 
tional. It  is  a  moral  Babylon  in  which  humanity  lives. 
Secondly :  There  is  a  way  in  zuhich  men  can  escape  it.  With- 
out figure,  and  in  Scriptural  language,  this  way  is"  re- 
pentance towards  God,  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
The  traveller  has  been  in  the  evil  that  lies  behind  him, 
like  the  old  "cities  of  the  plain,"  seething  in  corruption 
and  black  with  those  combustible  elements  that  will  soon 
take  fire.  But  every  step  in  this  "  highway  "  takes  him 
further  and  further  from  it,  and  as  he  moves  on  the  fire 
becomes  dim  in  the  distance.  And  though  his  old  world 
should  be  wrapt  in  conflagration,  no  spark  shall  fly  far 
enough  to  reach  him.    He  departs  from  evil. 
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It  is  a  SOUL-PRESERVING  wav- — "  He  that  keepeth  his 
way  presen-eth  his  soul."     Taking  the  word  "  soul "  here 
in  its  generally  accepted  sense,  two  remarks  are  implied. 
First :     That  man  has  a  soul.      Most    men   theoretically 
acknowledge,  but  at  the  same  time  practically  deny  this. 
Thousands  who  are  spiritualists  in  creed  are  materialists 
in  conduct.     iMen  live  after  the  flesh.     Matter  rules  mind 
everywhere.   The  world  is  busy  in  obeying  the  Satanic  be- 
hest, commanding  "  stones  to  be  made  bread."     Out  of  the 
earth  it  is  endeavouring  to  get  the  staff  of  its  being.     vStill 
man  has  a  soul ;  philosophy,  universal  consciousness,  the 
word  of  God  demonstrate  that  we  have  an  existence  dis- 
tinct from  matter,  that  wiil  survive  all  earthly  dissolutions. 
Philosophy,  universal  consciousness,  and  the  Word  of  God 
prove  this.     It  is  implied.     Secondly:  That  tJie  preservation 
,)/■  his  soul  depends  upon  his  conduct.    A  corrupted  and  a 
popular  evangelicalism  preaches  that  a  certain  and  senti- 
mental belief  is  enough  to  save  the  soul.     But  reason  and 
the  Bible  alike  show  that  upon  conduct  its  growth  and 
destiny  depend.     It  is  true  that  a  right  conduct  must  have 
the  right  beliefs,  and  that  the  right  beliefs  must  be  directed 
to  Christ.     But  the  genuineness  and  worth  of  those  beliefs 
are  alone  demonstrated  by  holiness  of  life.     "  Show  me 
your  faith  by  your  works."     "  He  that  keepeth  his  way 
preserveth  his  soul."     Coleridge  well  says,  "  Good  works 
may  exist  without  saving  principles,  and  therefore  cannot 
contain  in  themselves  principles  of  salvation ;  but  saving- 
principles  never  did,  never  can  exist  without  good  works." 

Brothers,  enter  this  "highway,"  the  " highway  of  the 
upright,"  go  on  no  other  road.  "The  miners,"  says 
Dr.  Arnott,  "  in  the  gold  fields  of  Australia,  when  they 
have  gathered  a  large  quantity  of  the  dust,  make  for  the 
city  with  the  treasure.  The  mine  is  far  in  the  interior  • 
the  country  is  wild ;  the  bush  is  infested  by  robbers.  The 
miners  keep  the  road  and  the  daylight.  They  march  in 
company,  and  close  by  the  guard  sent  to  protect  them. 
They  do  not  stray  from  the  path  among  the  woods,  for 
they  bear  with  them  a  treasure  which  they  value,  and  they 
are  determined  to  run  no  risks."     Do  likewise,  brother,  for 
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your  treasure  is  of  greater  value,  your  enemies  of  greater 
power.    Keej)  tlie  way,  lest  you  lose  your  soul. 
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"  Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  an  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall,  Better 
it  is  to  he  of  an  humble  spirit  with  the  lowly,  than  to  divide  the  spoil  with  tlic 
proud." — Prov.  xvi.  18,  19. 

At  different  times  In  pursuing  our  way  through  this  re- 
markable book,  we  have  had  the  subject  of  pride  urged 
on  our  attention,  and  so  many  different  remarks  have  we 
noted  down  concerning  it,  that  we  must  now  dismiss  the 
subject  with  a  few  words.  The  verse  presents  two  opposite 
subjects : — 

Pride  as  the  precursor  of  ruin. — "Pride  goeth  before 
destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall."    Pride  and 
haughtiness  are  equivalents.     What  is  here  predicted  of 
pride,  First :  Agrees  with  its  nature.    It  is  according  to  the 
instinct  of  pride  to  put  its  subject  in  an  unnatural  and 
therefore  in  an  unsafe  position.     A  proud  man  is  where  he 
ought  not  to  be,  and  where  he  does  not  understand  himself 
to  be.    His  foot  is  on  quicksand  instead  of  on  granite  rock. 
He  has  been  borne  to  his  present  elevation  by  the  inflation 
of  his  faculties,  not  by  the  Divine  pinions  of  his  nature. 
Like  a  paper  balloon  he  must  collapse,  come  down,  and 
descend  into  the  mud.    What  is  here  predicted  of  pride, 
Secondly :  Agrees  with  its  history.     All  history  shows  that 
destruction    always    follows    in    its   march.       It  entered 
Heaven,  according  to  Milton.    And  what  a  destruction  ard 
fall   followed.     "From  Heaven  the  sinning  angels  fell." 
It  entered  Eden,  and  inspired  our  first  parents  with  the 
wish  to  become  as  gods,  and  what  a  fall  and  destruction 
followed.  Examples  abound  in  Sacred  History  : — Pharaoh, 
Amaziah,  Haman,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Ilerod,  David,  Uzziah, 
Hezekiah,  Peter,  are  signal  and  imperishable  examples. 
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The  records  of  their  fall  flame  like  red  beacons  on  the 
rocks  of  history.     This  verse  presents  to  us — 

Humility  as  the  pledge  of  good. — "  Better  it  is  to  be 
of  an  humble  spirit  with  the  lowly,  than  to  divide  the  spoil 
with  the  proud."  What  are  all  the  spoils  of  earth's  haughty 
conquerors  to  be  compared  with  the  blessedness  of  a 
genuinely  humble  soul  ?  "  An  humble  spirit"  is  better  than 
all  worldly  good — better — more  happy,  more  honourable, 
more  acceptable  to  God  and  man.  In  every  respect,  both  for 
this  world  and  the  next,  humility  is  a  blessing.  "  Humility," 
said  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  "  leads  to  the  highest  distinction, 
because  it  leads  to  self-improvement.  Study  your  own 
character ;  endeavour  to  learn  and  to  supply  your  own 
deficiencies  ;  never  assume  to  yourselves  qualities  which 
you  do  not  possess ;  combine  all  this  with  energy  and 
activity,  and  you  cannot  predicate  of  yourselves,  nor  can 
others  predicate  of  you,  at  what  point  you  may  arrive  at 
last."  "Think  not,"  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "thy  own 
shadow  longer  than  that  of  others,  nor  delight  to  take  the 
altitude  of  thyself." 

True  humility  is  essentially  a  Christian  virtue.  The  old 
Romans  knew  nothing  of  it,  they  had  no  word  in  their 
language  to  represent  it.  What  they  meant  by  "htimilitas" 
was  baseness  and  meanness  of  spirit ;  not  that  calm,  moral 
nobility  of  soul  which  we  express  by  the  word  humility. 
Gospel  humility  is  moral  greatness.  As  in  the  ripened 
cornfields  the  heaviest  ear  bends  the  lowest  to  the  breeze, 
so  amongst  men  the  greatest  souls  are  the  most  lowly,  "  The 
lark,"  says  a  modern  author,  "  which  mounts  so  high  in 
singing  her  hymn  of  praise,  descends  afterward  to  the 
lowest  point,  and  settles  on  the  ground.  So  a  mind  that 
rises  the  most  in  aspirations  towards  God  and  heaven,  sinks 
proportionally  in  its  own  esteem,  and  rests  on  the  plains  of 
humiliation  and  self-abasement.  It  is  as  though  the  ele- 
ment of  light  to  which  it  soars  produced  an  obscuration  of 
inferior  things  by  the  very  intensity  of  its  brightness." 

"  True  dignity  abides  ■with  him  alone 
Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  imvard  thought 
Can  still  suspect  and  still  revere  himself 
In  lowliness  of  heart."— 'Wordsworth. 
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"  He  that  haiidleth  a  matter  wisely  shall  find  good  :  and  whoso  trusteth  in 
the  LoRU,  happy  is  he.  The  wise  in  heart  shall  be  called  prudent :  and  tlic 
sweetness  of  the  lips  increaseth  learning." — Prov,  xvi.  20,  2i. 

These  words  lead  us  to  consider  two  conditions  of  a  happv 
life.     What  are  they  r 

Skilful  ]\Ianagemext. — "  He  that  handleth  a  matter 
wisely  shall  find  good."  Skilful  management  in  every  de- 
partment of  life  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  First :  It  is 
so  in  intellectual  matters.  The  man  who  desires  to  get  a 
well  informed  and  well-disciplined  mind,  must  arrange 
both  the  subjects  and  the  seasons  of  study  with  skill. 
The  man  of  greatest  intellect  who  leaves  all  his  studies  tf) 
the  chances  of  the  hour,  will  never  become  distinguished 
in  intellectuals.  Method  is  of  primary  moment  in  the 
business  of  study.  Great  intellects  become  bankrupts  for 
the  want  of  this.  ^Secondly  :  It  is  so  in  mercantile  ('ii^asyc- 
nients.  ;Men  of  large  capital  and  with  industry  too  often 
find  their  way  to  Basinghall  Street  for  the  want  of  skil- 
ful management.  Whereas  men  whose  stock-in-trade 
amounted  only  to  a  few  shillings,  with  the  faculty  for 
"  handling  a  matter"  wisely,  have  risen  to  opulence  and 
power.  Thirdly  :  It  is  so  in  sp'ritual  culture.  A  wit.c 
selection  of  the  best  readings,  the  most  instructive  pulpits, 
and  the  most  favourable  seasons  for  devotion  cannot  be 
dispensed  with  if  great  spiritual  good  is  to  be  got.  Prac- 
tical philosophy  is  required  we  say  in  every  department  of 
action  in  order  to  get  good  out  of  it.  Dr.  Tulloch  has  well 
said,  "  Every  profession  implies  system.  There  can  be  n.i 
efficiency  and  no  advance  without  it.  The  meanest  trade 
demands  it,  and  would  run  to  waste  without  somethint^" 
of  it.  The  perfection  of  the  most  complicated  business  '\s 
the  perfection  of  the  system  with  which  it  is  conducted. 
It  is  this  that  brings  its  complications  together  and  gives 
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a  unity  to  all  its  energies.  It  is  like  a  hidden  sense  per- 
vading it,  responsivvT  at  every  point  and  fully  meeting  every 
demand.  The  marvellous  achievements  of  modern  com- 
merce, stretching  its  relations  over  distant  seas  and  many 
lands,  and  gathering  the  materials  of  every  civilization 
within  its  ample  bosom,  are,  more  than  anything,  the  result 
of  an  expanding  and  victorious  system,  which  shrinks  at 
no  obstacles  and  adapts  itself  to  every  emergency."  The 
words  lead  to  consider — 

A  WELL-STAYED  HEART. — "  Whoso  trusteth  in  the  Lord 
happy  is  he."  God  is  the  stay  of  the  heart.  In  Him,  and 
in  Him  only,  can  the  heart  centre  its  supreme  sympathies, 
and  rest  its  unsuspicious  confidence.  He  is  to  all  the 
faculties  and  affections  of  the  soul  what  the  sun  is  to  the 
planets,  keeps  them  in  order,  inspires  them  with  life,  floods 
them  with  brightness,  and  bathes  them  with  beauty. 
"Whoso  trusteth  in  Him  happy  is  he."  First:  He  i;- 
liappy  in  himself.  "  Happy  is  he."  He  feels  that  his 
love  is  approved  by  his  conscience,  reciprocated  in 
boundless  measure,  and  employs  all  his  faculties  and 
powers.  Secondly  :  He  is  happy  in  his  policy.  "  The  wise 
in  heart  shall  be  called  prudent."  The  right  love  is  the 
best  security  for  safe  policy.  Love  is  inventive  genius,  and 
is  the  best  lamp  in  life's  journey.  In  no  light  can  the  in- 
t-ellect  see  things  so  clearly  and  so  truthfully  as  in  the  sun- 
beam of  love.  Thirdly :  He  is  happy  in  his  speech.  "  And 
the  sweetness  of  the  lips  increaseth  learning. '  Where  the 
heart  is  staid  on  God,  not  only  will  there  be  a  wise  judg- 
ment, but  a  speech  whose  mellifluous  eloquence  will  im- 
prove society  in  all  true  learning.  Truly  then,  "  Blessed 
is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the 
Lord  is.  For  he  shall  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters, 
and  IJial  spreadeth  out  her  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not 
die  when  heat  cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green ;  and 
shall  not  bo  careful  in  the  year  of  drought,  neither  sba'' 
cease  from  yielding  fruit," 
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"  Understanding  is  a  wellspring  of  life  unto  him  that  hath  it :  but  the  in. 
struction  of  fools  U  folly." — Prcrv.  xvi.  22. 

Life  is  a  school:  Nature,  human  history,  and  the  Bible 
furnish  its  lessons.  These  lessons  have  two  great  inter- 
preters— ^wisdom  and  folly.  These  interpreters  get  opposite 
meanings  out  of  the  same  fact,  and  these  meanings  exert  a 
directly  opposite  influence  upon  the  experience,  character 
and  destiny  of  human  souls. 

The  BENEFICENT  interpretation  of  life. — "Understanding 
is  a  wellspring  of  life."  Understanding  here  undoubtedly 
means  true  knowledge,  and  especially  true  knowledge 
concerning  the  highest  truths.  What  are  the  highest 
truths  ?  Truths  relating  to  God  as  manifested  in  Jesus 
Christ.  These  truths  touch  all  that  is  vital  in  man's 
history,  all  that  is  grand  in  the  universe,  and  glorious  in 
God.  "This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God, 
and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent."  So  speaks  the  only 
absolutely  perfect  Teacher  the  world  has  ever  had  or  ever 
will  have.  This  knowledge  is  a  wellspring  of  life.  "  Two 
things "  says  an  eloquent  writer,  "  are  necessary  to  the 
opening-  and  the  flow  of  wellsprings — deep  rendings 
beneath  the  earth's  surface,  and  risings  above  it.  There 
must  be  deep  veins  and  high  mountains.  The  mountains 
draw  the  drops  from  heaven,  the  rents  receive,  retain,  and 
give  forth  the  supply.  There  must  be  corresponding 
heights  and  depths  in  the  life  of  a  man.  Either  he  is  charged 
as  a  well  spring  with  wisdom  from  above,  upwards  to  God 
and  downward  to  himself,  the  exercise  of  his  soul  must 
alternately  penetrate."  This  comes  of  spiritual  under- 
standing, which  is  indeed  a  "  well  spring."  Ever  flowing 
and  refreshing  arc  the  powers  of  the  soul.  "Whosoever 
drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  give  him  shall  never  thirst," 
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said  Christ."  "  It  shall  be  to  him  as  a  well  of  water 
springing  up  to  everlasting  life."  The  happiness  of  a 
worldly  man,  such  as  it  is,  is  from  without :  it  streams  in 
through  his  senses,  yielding  in  its  flow  pleasurable  but 
transient  sensations.  That  of  a  spiritually  enlightened 
raan  is  from  within:  it  is  a  fountain,  not  a  pool,  nor  a 
summer's  stream.  As  the  humblest  spring  of  water  in  the 
obscure  vale  has  a  connection  with  the  boundless  ocean 
that  lies  behind  the  hills,  perhaps  a  thousand  leagues  away, 
so  the  joys  of  a  good  man  flow  into  him  from  the  Infinite, 
and  as  water  ever  presses  upwards  to  its  level,  so  the  hap- 
piness of  a  lowly  soul  eve'-  presses  upward  to  a 
participation  in  the  unbounded  blessedness  of  God. 

The  PERNICIOUS  interpretation  of  life. — "The  instruction 
of  fools  is  folly."  In  all  ages  fools  have  set  themselves 
up  as  interpreters.  In  a  spiritual  sense  many  of  the  most 
illustrious  sages  of  the  olden  time  were  fools,  and  not 
a  few  of  the  savantSy  literati,  and  priests  of  our  age  and 
land  are  fools  also.  They  misinterpret  the  great  fact  of  life, 
they  explain  away  the  divine  import  and  give  it  a  false  ap- 
plication. Alas !  folly  has  its  philosophies,  its  sciences,  and 
its  religions.  Their  instruction  is  ever  "  folly."  "  There 
is  nothing,"  says  sensible  and  sententious  Matthew  Henry, 
"  that  is  good  to  be  gotten  by  a  fool.  Even  his  instruction, 
his  acts,  his  solemn  discourses,  are  but  folly,  like  himself, 
and  tending  to  make  others  like  him.  When  he  does  his 
best  it  is  but  folly  in  comparison  even  with  the  common 
talk  of  a  wise  man,  who  speaks  better  at  table  than  a  fool 
in  ^loses's  seat."  Folly  is  pernicious  :  it  brings  ruin  into 
every  department  in  which  it  plays  a  prominent  part — 
business,  politics,  or  religion.  "  If  th3  blind  lead  the  blind 
both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch." 
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"  The  heart  of  the  wise  tcacheth  his  mouth,  and  addeth  learning  to  his  I'p<: 
Pleasant  words  are  as  an  honeycomb,  sweet  to  the  soul,  and  health  to  the  bones." 
— rrorv.  xvi.  23,  24. 

Eloquence  is  a  subject  of  importance.  Much  has  been 
VTitten  upon  it,  various  definitions  have  been  given  of  it. 
Most  public  sper^ers  aspire  after  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
choicest  gifts  of  ge.ius,  and  the  most  potent  organ  of  social 
influence.  Some  mistake  it  for  elegance  of  language,  and 
labour  after  verbal  embellishments,  rhetoric  periods,  and 
climaxes.  Others,  for  fluency  of  speech,  as  if  it  consisted 
in  a  nimble  use  of  the  tongu  Elsewhere  we  have  in- 
dicated our  faith  that  it  is  rather  a  mysiic  feeling  than 
magnificent  words,  a  natural  gift  than  a  human  attainment, 
a  magnetic  force  than  articulate  sound.  Eloquence  is 
often  mighty  on  a  blundering  tongue,  and  in  lips  that 
quiver  too  much  to  speak.  These  two  veises  lead  us 
to  infer  several  things  concerning  true  eloquence. 

It  is  the  utterance  of  the  true  heart.— "The 
heart  of  the  wise  teacheth  his  mouth."  The  moral  heart 
of  man  is  the  best  teacher.  It  is  the  table  on  which  arc 
engraven  the  laws  of  God,  the  eternal  principles  of  virtue : 
— man's  book  of  life  on  which  experience  has  written  its 
lessons.  It  is  the  mirror  that  reflects  the  infinite.  The 
highest  wisdom  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  reasoning,  but  in 
the  feeling  regions  of  our  soul.  It  is  when  the  genuinely 
patriotic  heart  "teaches  the  mouth  "  of  the  statesman,  that 
his  speeches  are  really  eloquent,  and  his  voice  bends 
the  senate  to  '  'swill.  It  is  when  the  genuinely  justice- 
loving  heart  "  tcciches  the  mouth  "  of  the  counsel,  that  hi.-, 
address  is  really  eloquent,  and  he  carries  the  jury  \Yith 
him,  and  makes  the  cause  of  his  client  triumphant ;  and  it 
is  when  the  genuinely  Christ-loving  heart  "teaches  the 
mouth  "  of  the  preacher,  that  his  sermons  become  mighty 
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through  God.  Another  fact  here  taught  concerning  true 
eloquence  is  that : — 

It  is  the  means  of  useful  instruction. — It  "  addeth 
learning  to  his  lips."  True  eloquence  does  more  than 
awaken  mere  emotion  in  the  hearer.  It  instructs.  Its 
spirit  is  in  such  vital  alliance  with  eternal  reality  that  its 
very  sounds  echo  such  truths  as  start  the  highest  trains 
of  thought.  Out  of  the  heart  are  the  issues  of  life,  mental 
as  well  as  spiritual  life.  Who  is  the  best  religious  teacher  ? 
Xot  the  mere  theologian,  however  vast  his  learning, 
scriptural  his  theory,  or  perfect  his  language,  but  the 
Christ-loving  man,  however  untutored  his  intellect  and 
ungrammatical  his  speech.  He  dispenses  the  best  "  learn- 
ing ;"  learning  which  teaches  men  rightly  to  live  and 
triumphantly  to  die.  Aye,  the  instinr  Is  of  a  true  heart 
furnish  the  lips  with  the  best  lessons  o .'  life.  Concerning 
true  eloquence  tl  e  verses  further  teach  that : — 

It  is  a  source  of  soul  refreshment. — "Pleasant 
words  are  as  an  honeycomb,  su  eet  to  the  soul,  and  health 
to  the  bones,"  Honey  was  prized  by  those  of  old  times, 
not  only  as  a  luxury  to  the  palate,  but  on  account  of  its 
medicinal  and  saiutary  properties.  To  this  there  is  an 
allusion  here.  The  words  express  the  twofold  idea, 
pkasaii/iicss  and  benefit.  ^lany  things  have  the  one 
quality  which  have  not  the  other.  JMany  a  poison  is  like 
honey,  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  instead  of  being  "  health  to 
the  bones,"  is  charged  with  death.  Words  of  true  eloquence, 
fall  ever  as  drops  of  honey  on  the  soul,  not  only  delicious 
to  the  taste  but  a  tonic  to  the  heart- 

Brothers  in  the  ministry,  would  you  have  the  tongue  of 
the  "learned"?  Then  you  must  have  the  heart  of  the 
saint,  the  heart  glowing  with  love  to  Christ  and  man. 
Herein  is  the  soul  of  eloquence.  W^  i  could  stand  l' ""fore 
us  if  our  hearts  were  rightly  and  fully  affected  by  Christ 
and  his  cross  r  The  force  of  Whitheld's  sermons  lay  in  his 
heart.  Dr.  Franklin  bears  the  following  testimony  to  the 
remarkable  power  of  his  eloquence.  "  I  happened  .o  attend 
ope  of  the  sermons  of  Mr.  Whitfield,  in  the  course  of  which 
1  perceived  he  inte\idcd  to  finish  with  a  collection,  and  I 
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silently  resolved  he  should  get  nothing  from  me.  I 
had  in  my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper *money,  three  or 
four  silver  dollars,  and  five  pistoles  in  gold.  As  he  pro- 
ceeded I  began  to  soften,  and  concluded  to  give  the  copper. 
Another  stroke  of  his  oratory  made  me  ashamed  of  that, 
and  determined  me  to  give  the  silver ;  and  he  finished  so 
admirably,  that  I  emptied  my  pocket  wholly  into  the  col- 
lector's dish — gold  and  all.  At  this  sermon  there  was  also 
one  of  our  club,  who  being  of  my  sentiments  respecting 
the  building  of  Georgia,  and  suspecting  a  collection  might 
be  intended,  had,  by  precaution,  emptied  his  pockets 
before  he  came  from  home.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
discourse,  however,  he  felt  a  strong  inclination  to  give,  and 
applied  to  a  neighbour  who  stood  near  him,  to  lend  him 
some  money  for  the  purpose.  The  request  was  made  to, 
perhaps,  the  only  man  in  ;he  company  who  had  the  cold- 
ness not  to  be  affected  by  the  preacher.  His  answer  was, 
"  At  any  other  time,  friend  Hodgkinson,  I  would  lenu  to 
thee  freely,  but  not  now,  for  thou  seemest  to  be  out  of  thy 
right  senses." 
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"  He  thnt  labouretli  labouretli  for  himself;  for  his  mouth  cravcth  it  of  liim." 
•  -Prov.  xvi.  26.* 

Strange  that  human  labour  is  so  generally  regarded  as 
an  evil  to  be  avoided,  as  the  curse  of  sin  and  as  a  badge  of 
degradation.  Though  English  society  allows  a  man  to 
sign  himself  a  "  gentleman  "  who  is  free  from  labour,  the 
arrangements  of  nature  regard  him  as  a  felon  in  the  uni- 
verse. As  this  subject  has  frequently  come  under  our 
attention,  in  previous  chapters  of  this  book,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  just  to  the  two  points  referring  to  it  in  the 
verse. 

♦  The  preceding  verse  is  an  utterance  identical  to  that  we  have  noticed  on 
P«o^.  Th'.  12. 
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The  PERSONALITY  of  labour. — "He  that  laboureth, 
laboureth  for  himself."  First :  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
this  must  be.  A  man's  labour  must  have  ever  an  influence 
on  himself  either  for  good  or  evil.  Every  act  has  a  reflex 
bearing.  All  the  actions  of  men  go  to  form  their  habits, 
their  character,  and  their  character  is  in  reality  the  world 
they  live  in,  and  must  live  in  for  ever.  "  What  a  man 
soweth  that  he  also  reaps."  Whatever  a  man  does  for 
others  he  really  does  for  himself;  simply  because  all  his 
efforts  are  seeds  that  he  drops  into  his  own  soul — seeds  that 
must  germinate  and  grow ;  and  their  fruits  become 
to  him  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse.  Thus  men  create 
their  own  worlds,  and  people  them  either  with  angels  or 
devils.  Secondly :  There  is  a  sense  in  which  this  should  not 
be.  Men  ought  not  to  labour  for  themselves,  as  an  end. 
Men  should  not  seek  their  own,  they  should  not  live  to 
themselves,  but  to  him  who  "died  for  them  and  rose 
again."  The  man  who  makes  self  the  end  of  his  labour 
degrades  his  nature  and  damns  his  soul.  "  He  that  seeketh 
his  life  shall  lose  it."  Dr.  Cheever  gives  a  striking  incident 
of  genuine  disinterestedness.  "  Terantius,  Captain  to  the 
Emperor  Adrian,  presented  a  petition  that  the  Christians 
might  have  a  temple  to  themselves  in  which  to  worship 
God  apart  from  the  Arians.  The  emperor  tore  his  petition 
and  threw  it  away,  bidding  him  ask  something  for  himself 
and  it  should  be  granted.  Terantius  modestly  gathered  up 
the  fragments  of  his  petition,  and  said,  with  true  nobility 
of  mind,  *  If  I  cannot  be  heard  in  God's  cause,  I  will  nevef 
ask  anything  for  myself.'"     Again  the  verse  points  to : — 

The  SPRING  OF  labour. — "For  his  mouth  craveth  it  of 
hhn."  Hunger  is  the  spring  of  human  activity.  "All  the 
labour  of  man  is  for  his  mouth,  and  yet  the  appetite  is  not 
filled."*  First :  Hunger  is  the  spring  of  bodily  labour. 
The  toiler  in  the  field,  the  mariner  on  the  sea,  the 
mechanic  in  his  shop,  the  merchant  in  the  market,  in  fact, 
all  men  are  moved  by  the  same  impulse.  It  is  the  main- 
spring in  the  great  machine  of  human  activity,  keeping 
every  wheel  in  motion.     Appetite  is  not  an  evil  to  be 
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mortified,  it  is  a  blessing  to  be  valued.  Secondly :  Hunger 
is  the  spring"  of  intcllectiial  labour.  There  is  a  hunger  in 
the  soul  for  knowledge.  "  Where  shall  wisdom  be  found  f 
and  where  is  the  place  of  understanding?"  This  thirst  for 
knowledge  has  given  us  our  philosophies,  our  sciences, 
and  all  the  arts  that  bless  and  adorn  the  civilized  world. 
Mental  hunger  is  a  blessing ;  it  is  the  philosophic  spirit. 
Thirdly  :  Hunger  is  the  spring  of  spiritual  labour.  Deep 
in  the  soul  there  is  a  hunger  for  a  better  m.oral  state  :— 
Peace  of  conscience  and  friendship  with  God.  This  hunger 
stimulates  men  often,  alas,  to  work  with  wrong  methods. 
Still  it  is  a  good.  "  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness."  All  hunger  indicates  health, 
and  implies  a  provision  of  suitable  supplies.  He  that 
hungers  for  the  right  proves  his  moral  healthfulness,  and 
may,  through  Christ,  obtain  an  abundant  supply. 


(READING  CLXV.—JUNE  14.) 
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"  An  ungodly  man  diggeth  up  evil :  and  in  his  lips  there  is  as  a  burning 
fire.  A  froward  man  sowetli  strife :  and  a  whisperer  separatcth  chief  friends.  A 
violent  man  enticeth  his  neighbour,  and  leadeth  him  into  the  way  that  u  not 
good.  He  shutteth  his  eyes  to  devise  froward  things :  mo\ing  his  lips,  he  bringeth 
evil  to  pass." — Prov.  xv.  27 — 30. 

These  verses  represent  a  mischievous  man,  a  man  who 
makes  it  the  business  of  his  life  to  injure  society.  He  is 
designated  here  by  three  terms,  "  ungodly "  —  in  the 
original,  as  in  the  margin,  a  man  of  Belial ;  "  froward," 
— perverse  and  refractory  ;  "  violent," — fierce,  cruel,  and 
bloody.  Such  is  a  mischievous  man.  No  uncommon 
character,  alas,  this.  Throughout  all  the  social  circles  of 
the  world  he  is  found.  His  delight  is  to  snap  the  links 
of  friendship,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  strife  in  the  fields  of 
aifection.  Quarrels  are  music  to  his  soul.  The  verses 
teach  us  three  things  concerning  him. 

He  SEARCHES  AFTER  evil. — "  An  ungodly  man  diggeth 
up  evil."    The  old  quarrel,  suspicion,  grievance,  which  had 
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been  buried  for  j^ears,  he  digs  for,  as  a  miner  for  his  ore. 
He  belongs  to  the  class  described  by  the  Psalmist,  "  They 
search  out  iniquities,  they  accomplish  a  diligent  search, 
both  the  inward  thought  of  every  one  of  them,  and  the 
heart  is  deep."  Time  buries  the  grievances  of  men.  Years 
entomb  old  quarrels.  Ages  as  they  roll  over  this  earth 
like  billows  bury  the  memory  of  its  fiercest  wars.  This  is 
a  merciful  arrangement.  The  misehicvous  man  is  a7i  explorer 
of  those  tojjibs.  He  opens  the  graves  of  old  disputes,  he 
brings  their  ghastly  skeletons  up,  and  endeavours  to  put 
new  life  into  them.  He  is  a  fiend  that  lives  and  prowls 
among  the  tombs  of  old  disputes.  Another  fact  here  taught 
concerning  the  mischievous  man  is  this  : — 

He  IS  INSPIRED  BY  evil. — "In  his  lips  there  is  as  a 
burning  fire."  The  fires  of  jealousy,  envy,  and  all  other 
malign  emotions  that  glow  in  his  heart,  throw  their  burn- 
ing sparks  into  his  words,  and  kindle  flames  ot  discord. 
"The  tongue,"  says  James,  "  is  a  fire,  a  world  of  iniquity, 
it  defileth  the  whole  body,  and  it  is  set  on  fire  of  hell." 
The  tongue  of  the  mischief  maker  burns  what  ?  Not  false- 
hoods, suspicions,  jealousies,  and  other  dissocializing  ele- 
ments, but  all  that  mutual  confidence,  trustfulness,  and 
esteem  that  form  the  basis  of  true  friendship.  On  these 
his  syllabic  sparks  fall  as  on  tinder,  and  they  set  on  fire 
the  whole  course  of  society.  Still  further,  another  fact  here 
taught  concerning  the  mischievous  man  is  that : — 

He  PROPAGATES  evil. — He  soweth  strife,  he  "  separateth 
chief  friends,"  he  " enticeth  his  neighbour,"  he  " bringeth 
evil  to  pass."  First :  Tic  produceth  social  strife  by  insinua- 
tions. "  A  whisperer  separateth  chief  friends."  He  whis- 
pereth.  The  whisper  is  his  mode  of  speech,  and  for  his 
ijurpose  it  is  mightier  than  the  loudest  thunders  of  passion. 
It  gives  the  hearer  to  understand  that  there  is  something 
so  terrible  behind,  that  words  cannot,  or  ought  not,  to  com- 
municate. Ah  me!  what  bright  reputations  have  been 
stained,  what  loveh'-  friendships  have  been  destroyed,  what 
pure  hearts  have  been  broken,  by  the  whispering  inuendo, 
aud  the  silent  shrug  of  the  shoulder.  Secondly  :  He  leads 
lulray  by  enticements.     "  A  violent  man  enticeth  his  neig'h- 
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hour,  and  leadeth  him  into  the  way  that  is  not  good."  Hq 
uses  the  winning  and  seductive  in  speech  to  carry  out  hi;; 
mischievous  designs.  Thus  he  turneth  his  neighbour  into 
the  wrong  course.  Plausibility  is  the  characteristic  and 
instrument  of  a  mischievous  man.  Thirdly  :  I/e  pursues 
his  designs  by  deliberation.  "  He  shutteth  his  eyes  to  devise 
froward  things."  A  man  shuts  his  eyes  when  he  wishes 
to  think  closely  a"d  undistractedly.  The  ungodly  man 
does  it  for  the  purpose  of  planning  and  maturing  mischie- 
vous devices.  When  he  shuts  his  eyes,  even  in  bed,  while 
others  sleep,  it  is  to  meditate  on  schemes  of  evil,  and  then 
having  digested  his  schemes  inwardly,  he  employs  his 
"  lips "  in  their  artful  accomplishment.  Thus  7ui/id  and 
month  are  in  concert  for  evil — the  latter  the  agent  and 
servant  of  the  former. 

•'  He  that  shall  rail  against  his  absent  friends, 
Or  hears  them  scandalized,  and  not  defends, 
Sports  with  their  fame,  and  speaks  whate'er  he  can, 
And  only  to  be  thought  a  witty  man. 
Tells  tales,  and  brings  his  friends  in  disesteem. 
That  man's  a  knave— be  sure  beware  of  him." — Horace. 


(READING  CLXVI.-JUNE  15.) 


"  The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  »/it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteous- 
ness."—/'/'«'.  xvi.  31. 

Some  have  dispensed  with  the  little  word  "?/,"  and  read 
the  text  thus,  "  The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory,  it  shall 
be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness ;  but  this  takes  away 
the  trath  of  the  passage,  for  the  "  hoary  head,"  apart  from 
righteousness,  is  not  a  "  crown  of  glory."  It  is  a  degrada- 
tion. The  silver-locked  sinner  deserves  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt.  Age  cannot  be  honoured  for  its 
own  sake,  the  older  the  sinner  the  more  contemptible  the 
character.  "  The  sinner  being  an  hundred  years  old  shall 
be  accursed."  But  when  age  is  found  in  the  way  of 
righteousness,  then   it  radiates  with  the  moral  diadem, 
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before  which  our  inmost  spirits  bow  in  homage.  Two 
things  are  noteworthy  in  passing.  Although  they  are  not 
implied  in  the  verse,  they  are  suggested  by  it.  First : 
That  rigtit'.ousncss  is  conducive  to  old  age.  This  is  a  fact 
sustained  both  by  philosophy  and  history.  Physical 
health  depends  upon  obedience  to  the  laws  of  our  organiza- 
tion. Genuine  righteousness  insures  and  Includes  this 
obedience.  Secondly :  71iat  piety  is  conducive  to  Jionour. 
Righteousness  is  the  only  true  respectability.  Goodness 
alone  is  true  greatness.  A  crown  on  the  head  of  ungod- 
liness would  be  as  "  a  jewel  in  a  ^wine's  snout."  We 
make  three  remarks  concerning  the  glory  of  aged  piety. 

It  is  the  glory  of  spiritual  ripeness. — There  is  something 
glorious  in  maturation.  The  seed  ripened  into  an  autum- 
nal crop,  the  youth  ripened  into  mature  manhood,  the 
student  ripened  into  the  accomplished  scholar,  are  all 
objects  of  admiration.  In  an  old  saint  there  is  a  truly 
olorious  ripeness.  There  you  have  all  the  seeds  of  truth 
and  holiness,  as  sown  by  holy  teachers,  cultured  by  expe- 
rience, fostered  by  the  sunbeam  and  the  showers  of  God, 
tried  and  strengthened  in  their  roots  by  the  storms  of 
adversity,  hanging  in  rich  clusters  on  the  boughs  ready  to 
be  gathered  in.  "  Thou  shalt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full 
age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in  in  his  season." 

Another  remark  concerning  the  glory  of  aged  piety  is 
that : — 

It  is  the  glory  of  spiritual  COMMAND.  —  Even  Egypt's 
proud  despot  bowed  before  it.  "And  Joseph  brought 
in  Jacob  his  father  and  set  him  before  Pharaoh,  and 
Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Jacob, 
How  old  art  thou  r  And  Jacob  said  unto  Pharaoh, 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  pilgrimage  are  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  ;  few  and  evil  have  the  days  of  the  years 
of  my  life  been,  and  have  not  attained  unto  the  days  of 
the  years  of  the  life  of  my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pil- 
grimage. And  Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  and  went  out  from 
before  Pharaoh."  Samuel  was  an  old  saint  wnen  he  died. 
"And  Samuel  died,  and  all  the  Israelites  were  gathered 
Isaiah  hi.  20.  Job  v.  26.  Gen.  xlvii.  7—10. 
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together  and  lamented  him,  and  buried  him  in  his  house 
at  Ramah,"*     **  Jehoiada  waxed  old  and  was  full  of  days 
when  he  died,  a  hundred  and  thirty  3rears  old  was  he  when 
he  died.    And  they  buried  him  in  the  city  of  David,  amoti"- 
the  kings,   because  he  had  done  good   in   Israel,  both 
towards  God  and  towards  his  house." f    No  object  on  this 
earth  is  more  truly  royal  to  me,  than  that  man  whoso  noblo 
brow  time  has  whitened  with  snowy  locks,  whose  intellect 
unwarped  by  prejudice,  is  still  in  quest  of  truth,  whoso 
heart  beats  in  sympathy  with  all  that  is  true,  philanthropic, 
and  divine ;  whose  past  is  sunnied  by  the  memory  of  use- 
ful  deeds,   whose   future  is  bright  with  the   promises  of 
grace,  and  who  sits  in  calm  majesty,  in  "the  old  arm- 
chair,"  on   the  margin   of  both   worlds,  waiting  his  ap- 
pointed time.  Where  on  this  earth  is  there  a  king  like  him  r 

Concerning  the  glory  of  aged  piety  we  have  yet  to 
remark  that : — 

It  is  the  glory  of  spiritual  PROSPECTS. — Simeon,  wlio 
took  the  infant  Jesus  in  his  arms,  and  said — "  Now  lettest 
thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation,"  is  a  glorious  example  of  this.  Though  his 
foot  was  on  earth,  heaven  was  in  his  eye,  and  flooding  his 
heart  with  joy.  The  outward  man  is  decaying,  but  the 
inner  man  is  strong.  The  body  of  an  aged  saint  is  to 
him  what  the  chrysalis  is  to  the  insect,  whose  wings  are 
perfect  enough  to  enable  it  to  break  forth  into  life,  sip  the 
nectar  of  the  flowers,  sweep  the  fields  of  beauty,  and  bask 
in  the  sunshine  of  day.  We  conclude  with  the  utterance 
of  a  modern  author  :  "  As  ripe  fruit  is  sweeter  than  green 
fruit,  so  is  age  sweeter  than  youth,  provided  the  youth 
were  grafted  into  Christ.  As  harvest-time  is  a  brighter 
time  than  seed-time,  so  is  age  brighter  than  youth ;  that  is 
if  youth  were  a  seed-time  for  good.  As  the  completion  of 
a  work  is  more  glorious  than  the  beginning,  so  is  age 
more  glorious  than  youth  ;  that  is,  if  the  foundation  of  the 
work  of  God  were  laid  in  youth.  As  sailing  into  port  is 
happier  than  the  voyage,  so  is  age  happierthan  youth;  thatis 
when  the  voyage  from  youth  is  made  with  Christat  the  helm," 

♦  I  Sam.  XXV.  j.  f  Chrpn.  xxiv.  15,  16. 
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'•  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty ;  and  he  that  rulelh  his 
spirit  tlian  he  that  takcth  a  city."— Prov.  xvi.  32. 

These  words  imply — First :  That  man  has  a  spirit.  By 
the  spirit  is  to  be  understood  his  moral  heart,  with  all  its 
impulses,  affections,  powers.  Secondly :  This  spirit  should 
be  ruled.  There  should  be  self-command,  self-control. 
An  uncontrolled  spirit  is  a  curse  to  itself,  and  the  universe. 
Thirdly :  That  the  ruling  of  this  spirit  is  the  greatest  of 
works.     It  is  greater  than  taking  a  city. 

It  is  the  most  NECESSARY  of  conquests. — It  is  necessary 
to  the /rccdoj/i  of  man.  A  man  with  an  uncontrolled  tem- 
per is  the  worst  of  slaves.  He  is  the  victim  of  a  lawless 
despot.  It  is  necessary  to  the /^«^^  of  man.  An  uncon- 
trolled spirit  is  in  eternal  conflict  with  itself.  He  com- 
mitteth  self-mutilation.  Indeed  he  is  like  the  man  in  the 
Gospel,  v«ho  "  fell  ofttimes  into  the  fire  and  oft  into  the 
water."  It  is  necessary  to  the  progress  of  man.  A  man 
cannot  really  advance  in  intelligence  and  worth,  unless  he 
is  able  to  command  his  own  intellect  and  powers.  Men 
can  do  without  taking  "  a  city,"  but  they  caii iiot  without 
ruling  their  own  spirits. 

This  is  the  most  RIGHTEOUS  of  conquests.— Taking  cities, 
physical  wars  of  all  descriptions,  defensive  as  well  as 
aggressive,  are,  to  say  the  least,  undertakings  of  question- 
able morality.  I  believe  they  are  wrong,  essentially  and 
eternally  wrong.  But  to  conquer  self  is  a  righteous  cam- 
paign. Man  has  a  right  to  dethrone  evil  passions,  to 
crucify  old  lusts,  to  pull  down  corrupt  prejudices.  His 
spirit  is  his  own  domain.  It  is  the  Canaan  God  has  given 
liim  to  conquer  and  possess.  He  must  drive  out  the 
Canaanites  before  he  can  truly  enjoy  the  land;  and  on 
this  battle  he  enters  with  a  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 

This  is  the  most  DIFFICULT  of  conquests — Cities  mtiy  be 
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taken  by  fraud  or  violence.  The  most  cunning  man  with 
reckless  daring  will  make  the  most  successful  worldly 
chieftain.  A  successful  soldier  must  be  a  great  sneak. 
The  dilficulty  in  this  conquest  arises  from  the  nature  of  tlio 
enemy — subtle  and  strong.  Paul,  after  wrestling  with 
this  enemy,  cries  out  in  agony,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I 
am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  bondage  of  this  sin  and 
death  r "  This  difficulty  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  wea- 
pons. No  force  can  do  it.  Swords,  bayonets,  cannons, 
are  all  useless  here.  They  cannot  reach  the  enemy  within. 
There  must  be  meditation,  prayer,  self-denial,  unflagginj^ 
perseverance.  Tins  difficulty  arises  from  the  unco-operativo- 
ness  of  the  campaign.  In  taking  cities  and  in  all  material 
campaigns,  men  co-operate^  not  merely  individually  but 
regimentally.  The  spirit  of  emulation,  the  love  of  ap- 
plause, and  the  hope  of  glory  urge  them  on,  but  in  this 
conquest  of  the  spirit  man  must  go  by  himself.  He  must 
work  in  solitude  and  in  shame.  He  must  "  tread  the  wine- 
press alone." 

It  is  the  most  blessed  of  conquests. — First :  //  wins  the. 
highest  trophy.  What  are  towns,  cities,  fleets,  armies, 
continents,  won  by  physical  warfare,  compared  to  a  soul, 
which  is  won  by  self-conquest  ?  "  What  shall  it  profit  a 
man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  soul  r"  All  that 
is  material  will  vanish  one  day  as  a  cloud,  but  the  soul  will 
survive  the  wreck  of  all.  Secondly  :  //  awakens  the  highest 
applause.  The  applause  of  worldly  conquerors  is  the  bois- 
terous shout  of  a  brainless  crowd,  but  the  approbation 
which  the  self-conqueror  gains  is  the  approbation  of  his 
own  conscience,  of  the  whole  universe,  and  of  his  God. 
"The  command  of  one's  self,"  says  Drexelius,  "is  the 
greatest  empire  a  man  can  aspire  unto,  and  consequently 
to  be  subject  to  our  passions,  the  most  grievous  slavery. 
Neither  is  there  any  triumph  more  glorious  than  that  of  tho 
victory  obtained  of  ourselves,  where  whilst  the  conflict  is 
so  short,  the  reward  shall  ever  last," 
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"  The  lot  is  c;i.st  into  the  Inp :  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord." 


_r,w.  xvi.  33.* 


The  lot  is  anything,  whetlier  drawn  or  casf,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  any  matter  in  question.  The  instances  of 
its  use  mentioned  in  Scripture  are  considerably  various  if  in 
finding  out  a  guilty  person  when  there  was  no  direct  and 
satisfactory  evidence  ;  in  dividing  and  appropriating  land  ; 
in  the  choice  of  an  official  functionary  ;  in  assigning  de- 
partments of  dut}' ;  in  deciding  controversies.  Some 
translate  " lap"  " urn,"  into  which  the  lots  were  cast. 

The  verse  suggests  two  things — 

That  the  human  side  of  life  is  a  lottery. — IMuch  con- 
nected with  our  circumstances  in  this  world,  seems  to  be 
as  much  the  result  of  chance  as  the  "  casting  of  the  lot." 
We  are  struck  with  the  apparent  casualty  when  we  look 
at  men's  circumstances  in  connection  with  their  choice. 
None  of  us  have  any  choice  as  to  the  condition,  the  place, 
the  time,  in  which  we  are  to  be  born  or  brought  up.  We 
are  struck  with  the  apparent  casualty  also  when  we  look 
at  men's  circumstances  in  connection  with  their  mcrifs. 
How  often  we  find  feeble-minded  men  in  eminent  posi- 
tions, and  men  of  talent  and  genius  in  obscurity;  some  by 
what  is  called  a  "  hit,"  making  fortunes  and  earning  fame, 
whilst  honest  industry  plods  on  with  little  or  no  success  ; 
vice  in  mansions,  and  virtue  in  the  pauper's  hut.  Verily 
•'  the  race  is  not  often  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong."  It  is  not,  however,  all  casualty.  There  is  some 
amount  of  certainty  ;  and  these  two  opposing  elements  in 
life  are  highly  disciplinary.  The  casual  teaches  us  to  exer- 
cise dependence  on  God,  and  the  certain  stimulates  us  to 
work  our  own  faculties. 

•  See  Rendinj^s  on  chap.  xix.  II.,  xvi.  i. 

t  I  S:un.  NJv.  38—^3,  Jonah  i.  7,  Numbers  xxvi.  52,  Acts  i.  26,  1  Chron.  x.xlv. 
45,  Prov.  xxii.  18. 
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The  verse  suggests  again— 

That  the  divine  side  of  life  is  a  PLAX. — "The  -whole 
disposing  thereof  is  of  the  Lord."  All  that  appears  chance 
on  the  human  side  is  settled  law  on  the  Divine.  That 
God  controls  and  disposes  of  the  most  trivial  contingencies 
of  life  may  be  argued, — First :  From  His  character.  He  is 
all-present,  all-seeing,  almif^chty,  all-wise,  all-good.  There 
is  nothing  great  or  small  to  Him. — Secondly ;  From  the 
connection  of  the  most  trivial  events  with  the  vastest  issues. 
Providence  is  a  machine.  The  most  insignificant  circum- 
stance is  an  essential  pin,  screw,  or  wheel  in  the  works  of 
the  engine.  Thirdly :  From  the  history  of  the  7vorld.  The 
meeting  of  the  Ishmaelites  on  their  journey  to  Egypt  at 
the  pit  the  very  moment  Joseph  was  cast  into  it  seemed  a 
trifling  casualty.  But  God  disposed  of  it.  Indeed,  the 
story  of  Joseph,  as  Dr.  South  remarks,  "  seems  to  be  made 
up  of  nothing  else  but  chances  and  little  contingencies,  all 
tending  to  mighty  ends."  Pharaoh's  daughter  comes  to 
th"'  Nile  just  when  the  babe  Moses  was  committed  to  the 
ark  on  the  banks  of  the  rolling  stream.  But  God  disposed 
that  little  incident,  and  brought  wonderful  results  out  of  it. 
A  whale  meets  the  vessel  in  which  Jonah  sails,  at  the 
moment  he  is  thrown  into  the  sea.  God  disposed  of  that 
incident.  Examples  of  this  are  countless.  Every  man's 
life  supplies  him  with  many  such.  The  most  trivial  inci- 
dents have  often  led  in  our  history  to  the  most  important 
issues.  "  Whatever  will  thou  makest,"  says  an  old  divine, 
"  God  is  sure  to  be  the  executor."  An  architect  holds  in 
his  hand  the  plan  of  a  magnificent  cathedral.  He  has 
signed  the  contract  to  complete  the  edifice,  and  hundreds 
of  men  are  set  to  work — some  at  home  and  some  abroad ; 
some  to  work  in  timber,  some  in  stone,  some  on  iron  and 
some  on  brass.  Few,  if  any,  know  his  plan  ;  yet  his  plan 
unconsciously  rules  them  all,  and  all  are  co-operating  to- 
wards its  ultimate  realization.  They  are  all  free,  yet  con- 
trolled by  the  master  thought  of  another.  It  is  so  with 
God  and  His  moral  creatures.  His  plan  runs  through  all 
their   activities,   and   shapes   their   destiny,   though  they 
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know  it  not,  and  feel  no  restraining  or  constraining  force. 
"The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap;  but  the  whole  disposing 
thereof  is  of  the  Lord." 


(READING  CLXIX.— JUNE  i8.) 


J^umiltr  %m\vs, 

"  Better  in  a  dry  morsel,  and  quietness  therewith,  than  an  house  full  of  sacri- 
fices with  strife.  A  wise  servant  shall  have  rule  over  a  son  that  causeth  sliame, 
and  shall  have  part  of  the  inheritance  among  the  brethren" — Prov.  xvii.  i,  2, 

A  PROVERB  like  that  in  the  first  verse,  has  already  come 
under  our  notice.  "Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love 
is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith."*  We  may  take 
the  two  verses  together  because  they  alike  point  to 
domestic  life,  and  they  give  us  three  things  which  are  often 
found  in  households. 

A  DISCONTENTED  TEMPER. — "  Better  is  a  dry  morsel  and 
quietness  therewith,  than  a  house  full  of  sacrifices  with 
strife."  The  word  "sacrifices"  refers  to  the  practice  of 
feasting  on  the  flesh  of  slain  victims  when  they  were  not 
holocaust  to  be  entirely  consumed  on  the  altar.f  The  mar- 
gin gives  the  true  idea.  "  A  house  full  of  good  cheer  with 
strife — plenty  with  discontent."  The  idea  of  Solomon  is 
that  domestic  poverty  with  content  is  better  than  plenty 
with  discontent.  These  things  are  often  found  in  asso- 
ciation. There  is  many  a  pauper  home  where  the  spirit  of 
contentment  reigns  supreme,  and  many  a  wealthy  mansion, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  brawls  and  contention.  And 
who,  that  knows  life,  will  not  say,  that  the  former  is  the 
preferable  condition?  A  contented  mind  is  a  continual 
feast.  "  It  produces,"  says  Addison,  "  in  some  measure  all 
those  effects  which  the  alchemist  usually  ascribed  to  what 
he  calls  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  if  it  does  not  bring 
riches,  it  does  the  same  thing  by  banishing  the  desire  of 
them."    If  it  cannot  remove  tlie  disquietudes  arisiiig  from 

•  Sec  Reading  on  chaj).  xv.  1 6,  1 7. 
"t  I  Samuel  ix.  12,  13,  20—24, 
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a  man's  mind,  body,  or  fortune,  it  makes  him  easy  under 
them. 

"  Lord,  who  would  live  turmoil'd  in  court, 
And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these  ? 
Tliis  small  inheritance  my  father  left  me 
Contented  me,  and's  worth  a  monarchy. 
I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning, 
Or  gather  wealth,  I  care  not  with  what  emy ; 
Sufficeth  that  I  maintain  my  state. 
And  send  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate." 

SHAKESPEARt:. 

We  have  here — 

A  WORTHLESS  SOX. — "A  son  that  causeth  shame." 
Who  is  the  son  that  causeth  shame  r  He,  who  with  the 
means  of  knowledge  is  destitute  of  information  and  cuUin-o; 
he  who  degrades  his  position  by  indolence,  intemperance, 
and  profligacy ;  he  who  for  his  own  gratification  and  in- 
dulgence, violates  the  rights  and  does  outrage  to  the 
feelings  of  those  whom  he  is  bound  to  love  and  obey.  The 
gross  voluptuary,  the  empty  sot,  the  jewelled  dandv, 
"  causeth  shame," — shame  to  his  parents,  to  his  brothers, 
his  sisters.  He  is  a  disgrace  to  an  intelligent  and  high- 
minded  family.  Many  such  sons,  alas,  there  are  ir  English 
homes,  and  they  cause  shame. 

We  have  here — 

A  VALUABLE  SERVANT. — "  The  wise  servant  shall  rule 
over  a  son  that  causeth  shame,  and  shall  have  part  of  the 
inheritance  among  the  brethren."  A  well  tried  servant  gets 
moral  influence  in  a  house.  He  rules  over  a  son.  A  ser- 
vant, who  for  many  years  has  industriously  and  honestly 
administered  to  the  comfort  of  a  family,  seldom  fails  to 
gain  power.  In  the  olden  times,  as  in  the  case  of  Abra- 
ham, servants  were  born  in  a  family,  and  when  they  con- 
ducted themselves  well,  their  influence  became  great.  A 
well  tried  servant  sometimes  shares  the  fortunes  of  the 
house.  "  Shall  have  part  of  the  inheritance  among  the 
brethren."  Instances  sometimes  occur  even  in  modern 
times  of  such  servants  becoming  the  legatees  of  their 
masters.  Jacob  by  marrying  Laban's  daughter  was  por- 
tioned with  an  inheritance. 
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From  the  whole  we  may  infer — 

First :  That  the  temper  of  a  man's  soul  is  more  important, 
Id  hint  than  his  temporal  condition.  A  cot  with  contentment 
is  a  far  better  home  than  a  castle  with  an  ill-satisfied  soul. 
The  quiet  mind  is  better  than  a  crown.  Contentment  is  a 
pearl  of  great  price,  and  whoever  procures  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ten  thousand  desires  makes  a  wise  and  happy 
purchase.  Secondly :  That  the  potver  of  character  is  superior 
to  (lie  poivcr  of  station.  A  man  may  have  the  station  of 
being  "the  son  "  and  heir  of  a  wealthy  house,  and  yet  be 
disgraced.  Another  may  occupy  a  menial  position,  yet 
by  force  of  noble  character,  get  a  sovereignty  in  his  circle. 
"It  is  the  man  who  adorns  the  station,  not  the  station  the 
man." 


i. 


(READING  CLXX.— JUNK  19.) 


Jlibiuc  9i.sci|jlinc. 


"  The  fining;  pot  is  fur  silver,  and  the  furaacc  for  gold  :  but  the  Lord  trieth 

ihc  hcails."— y/of.  xvii.  3. 

A  COMPARISON  is  here  intended.  "  As  the  fining  pot  is 
for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold,  so  the  Lord  trieth  the 
hearts."     There  arc  two  things  to  be  noticed  here  : 

The  valuable  and  avortiiless  in  connection  with 
.MAX. — The  ore  which  the  refiner  puts  into  the  crucible,  or 
furnace,  has  the  precious  metal  in  connection  with  ex- 
traneous and  worthless  matter,  mere  dross.  First ;  In 
man  there  is  the  valuable  in  essence  in  connection  with  the 
ioiiil^arativelyivorthless.  The  soul  is  man's  essence,  his  self, 
ilie  offspring,  the  imago,  the  servant  of  God,  and  how 
valuable  is  this !  The  material  organization  in  which  that 
M)ul  lives  is  but  "  dust,"  and  the  secular  conditions  that 
surround  it  are  of  little  worth.  The  soul  is  the  "  gold,"  all 
else  dross.  Secondly :  In  man's  character  there  is  the 
valuable  in  principle  in  connection  with  the  most  worthless 
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There  are  some  good  things  in  all  men,  even  the  most 
corrupt,  some  true  idea,  some  generous  impulses,  some 
virtuous  feelings.  But  these  are  found  combined  with  and 
overlaid  by  selfishness,  pride,  carnality,  and  practical  infi- 
delity.  "With  impure  loves,  false  hopes,  erroneous  ideas 
and  wicked  purposes,  man  appears  here  as  the  ore  in  the 
refiner's  hand  just  before  it  has  dropped  into  the  furnace. 
He  is  as  gold  combined  with  dross,  the  valuable  with  the 
worthless.  As  in  some  lumps  of  ore  there  is  more  gold  in 
connection  with  less  worthless  matter  than  with  others 
so  with  men.  There  are  some  with  far  less  gold  in  con- 
nection with  less  worthless  matter  than  others,  both  con- 
stitutionally and  morally. 

The  other  thing  to  be  noticed  here  is — 

The  purifying  process  employed   by  god. — "The 
Lord  trieth  the  hearts."     He  tries  not,  as  the  refiner  the  ore, 
to  ascertain  how  much  good  metal  there  really  is,  for  He 
knows  all  that,  but  in  order  to  separate  it  from  the  dross. 
First :  The  purifying  process  is  fiaiiiful.     It  is  by  "  fire." 
The  fire  to  purify  must  be  raised  to  the  utmost  intensity. 
"  The  fire  shall  try  every  man's  work  of  what  sort  it  is."* 
Physical  suffering,  secular  disappointments,  social  bereave- 
ments, moral  convictions,  constitute  that  furnace  in  Avhich 
God  tries  man.     "He  knoweth,"  says  Job,  "the  way  I 
take  :  when  He  hath  tried  me  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold.'t 
Secondly:    The   purifying  process  is   constant.     The  dis- 
pensation under  which  we  live  is  disciplinary.     "  And  He 
shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  as  a  purifier  of  silver,  and  He  shall 
purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  purge  them  as  gold  and  silver, 
that  they  may  offer  unto  the  Lord  an  offering  in  righteous- 
ness."   A  correspondent  of  the  Wcslcyan  Mctliodist  Magazine 
relates  that,  "  A  lady,  apprehending  there  was  something 
remarkable  in  the  expressions  of  this  text,  determined  to  call 
on  a  silversmith    and    make   enquiries   of  him,  without 
naming  her  object.     In  answer  to  her  enquiries  the  process 
of  silver  refining  was  fully  explained  to  her.    *  But,  sir,' 
said  she,  *  do  you  sit  while  the  work  of  refining  is  going 
onr'     *0  yes,  madam,'  replied  the  silversmith,  *I  must  sit 

•  I  Cor.  iii.  13.  t  Job  xxiii.  10. 
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with  my  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  furnace,  for,  if  the  time 
necessary  for  refining  be  exceeded  in  the  slightest  degree, 
the  silver  is  sure  to  be  injured.'  At  once,  we  are  told,  she 
saw  the  beauty  and  comfort  too  of  the  expression.  As  she 
was  going,  the  silversmith  called  her  back  to  mention  the 
further  fact  that  he  only  knew  when  the  process  of  purifying 
was  complete  by  seeing  his  own  image  reflected  in  the  silver. 
Beautiful  figure  ! "  When  Christ  sees  His  own  image  in 
His  people.  His  work  of  purifying  is  accomplished.  Heaven 
grant  that  the  trial  of  "  our  faith  being  much  more  precious 
than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with  fire, 
might  be  found  unto  praise  and  honour  and  glory,  at  the 
appearing  of  Jesus  Christ ! " 


A 


! 


(READING  CLXXI.-JUXE  20.) 


lire  Ca^^^n'.satloital  $iki«0ji  0f  %s^  ^Trn. 

"  A  wicked  doer  giveth  heed  to  false  lips  :  and  a  liar  giveth  ear  to  a  naugl.ty 
tongue."— /Vi;!'.  xvii.  4. 

Men's  characters  may  be  known  by  the  conversations  they 
most  relish.  The  talk  of  the  holy  and  the  devout  is  always 
most  distasteful  to  those  whose  hearts  are  in  sympathy  only 
with  the  vanities  of  the  world — the  pursuits  of  wealth,  the 
gratification  of  the  senses.  This  verse  enables  us  to  seo  the 
kind  of  conversation  that  bad  men  like. 

They  like  FLATTERY. — "  A  wicked  doer  giveth  heed  to 
false  lips."  The  flatterer  is  a  man  of  false  lips.  The  more  cor- 
rupt men  are,  the  more  blindly  credulous  to  everything  that 
makes  themappear  better  than  they  are.  The  truth  concern- 
mg  them  would  disturb  perhaps  their  sleeping  consciences, 
and  fill  them  with  distressing  feelings,  and  this  they  shun. 
He  who  compliments  them  palliates  their  offences,  gives 
them  credit  for  virtues  they  possess  not,  is  their  favourite 
companion,  and  they  ever  "  give  heed  "  to  his  lips.  The  more 
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corrupt  a  circle,  the  more  popular  a  llattering  member. 
The  more  corrupt  a  congregation,  the  more  acceptable  a 
flattering  preacher.  "  A  wonderful  and  horrible  thint>-  is 
committed  in  the  land :  the  prophets  prophesy  falsely,  and 
the  priests  bear  rule  b)'  that  means  ;  and  my  people  -would 
have  it  so."  The  worse  men  are,  the  more  anxious  they  are 
to  be  thought  good.  Hence  the  ready  heed  they  give  to  flat- 
tering lips.  One  of  the  best  things  recorded  of  George  III. 
is,  that  one  of  his  first  acts  after  his  ascension  to  the  throne 
was  to  issue  an  order  prohibiting  any  of  the  clergy  v^ho 
should  be  called  to  preach  before  him  from  paying  him  anv 
compliment  in  their  discourses.  His  ^Majesty  was  led  to 
this  form  from  the  fulsome  adulation  which  Dr.  Thomas 
Wilson,  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  thought  proper  to 
deliver  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  for  which,  instead  of 
thanks,  he  received  from  his  royal  auditor  a  pointed  repri- 
mand, His  ^lajesty  observing,  "  that  he  came  to  chapel  to 
hear  the  praises  of  God,  and  not  his  own." 

♦*  A  man  I  knew,  who  lived  upon  a  smile, 
And  well  it  fed  him  ;  he  look'd  plump  and  fair, 
While  rankest  venom  foamed  through  every  vci;i. 
Living,  he  fawned  on  every  fool  alive ; 
And  dying,  cursed  the  friend  on  whom  he  lived." — Yoing. 

What  is  the  kind  of  conversation  that  bad  men  lil:c: 
The  verse  shows  that — 

.     They  like  CALUMNY. — "  A  liar  giveth  ear  to  a  naughtv 
tongue."      The  "liar"  is  also  the  "wicked  doer."    The 
"  naughty  tongue,"  while  it  speaks  flatteries  and  falsehoods 
of  all  kinds,  speaks  caluiiinics  also,  and  the  worse  the  man 
is  the  more  welcome  to  his  depraved  heart  are  the  reports 
of  bad  things  concerning  others.     Calumny  gratifies  the  I 
pride  of  evil  men.     It  helps  them  to  cherish  the  thought 
that  they  are  not  worse  than  others,  ncX  perhaps  better. 
Calumny  gratifies  the  malignity  of  evil  men.      The  worse  a] 
man  is  the  more  malevolence  he  has  in  him,  and  the  more 
gratified  ho  \s  at  hearing  bad  things  concv^rning  other  mon.l 
"If,"  said  Bishop  Hall,  "  I  cannot  stop  other  men's  mouths 
to  reprove  it,  I  will  stop  mine  ears  from  hearing  it,  and  let! 
him   sec  in  my  face  that  he  hath  no  more  room  in  niyj 
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heart/'  Bad  men  constitute  the  audience  to  which  both 
tlattery  and  calumny  address  themselves.  Convert  this 
audience  into  vital  sympathy  with  truth  and  goodness,  and 
these  lying  spirits  will  quit  the  world. 


(READING  CLXXIL— JUNE  21.) 


\    f 


^I)C  (ilufoviunutc  |1oor. 

"Wlioso  mockcth  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker:  nml  he  Ihnt  is  i;l.nl  at 
cilamilics  shall  not  be  unpunished." — Prov.  xvii.  5. 

A  SIMILAR  sentence  to  this  we  have  had  before  :*  "He  that 
oppresseth  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker ;  but  he  that 
honoureth  him  hath  mercy  on  the  r>oor."  On  this  verse  wo 
have  already  offered  some  rema  ics  There  is  a  poverty 
that  is  a  crime.  It  arises  from  ind(/i.  nee,  intemperance, 
extravagance,  stupidity,  and  other  culpable  causes.  And 
there  is  a  poverty  that  is  a  calarMty — a  poverty  that  has 
come  on  men  irrespective  of  their  choice  and  against  their 
honest  and  resolute  efforts.  T  se  poor  may  be  considered 
as  planted  by  God  in  the  earth,  and  they  serve  most  useful 
purposes  in  the  discipline  of  the  world.  These  are  the  poor 
referred  to  here,  and  two  facts  are  stated — 

That  contempt  for  such  is  IMPIOUS. — "Whoso  mocketh 
the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker."  ^Mocking  is  more  than 
disrespect,  more  than  neglect,  it  is  disdai.i.  This  feeling 
is  impious.  He  who  has  it "  reproacheth  his  Maker."  This 
nocking  implies  a  disregard  to  God's  ordinance,  Tho 
existence  of  the  poor  in  the  world  is  not  a  casualty,  it  is  a 
divine  purpose.  "  The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the 
land.'  Were  there  no  poor,  there  would  be  no  opportunity 
iorthe  development  of  social  compassion  and  beneficence. 
This  mocking  implies  a  disregard  to  tJic  relationships  that 
\llc  has  established.  The  poor  are  our  brethren,  offsprings 
of  the  same  parent,  partakers  of  the  same  nature,  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  of  being.  To  feel  disdain  towards 
|them  is  to  disregard  relationships  that  our  Maker  has 
•  Sec  Reading  on  Prov.  xiv.  31. 
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"He    had  nowhere  to  lay  His  head."      His  dis- 
also    were    men    devoid    of   wealth    and    power, 


established.  This  mocking  implies  a  disregard  to  the 
earthly  condition  of  His  Son  and  Ilis  disciples.  Christ  was 
poor, 
ciples 

"  Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  miafhtv 
not  many  noble  are  called."  This  mocking  implies  a 
disregard  to  the  Divine  grounds  of  social  respect.  God's  will 
is  that  man's  respect  to  man  should  not  be  ruled  by  phy. 
sical  condition,  but  by  moral  character.  The  good  man, 
though  a  pauper,  should  be  honoured ;  the  wicked  man, 
though  a  prince,  should  be  despised.  To  pour  contempt 
on  the  current  coin  with  the  king's  image  upon  it,  is  treason 
against  the  sovereign.  Man,  however  poor,  has  the  stamp 
of  God's  image  on  him,  and  to  despise  that  image  is  a 
contempt  for  the  Divine  majesty.  Another  fact  referred  to 
here  concerning  the  poor  is — 

That  contempt  for  such  is  punishable. — He  that  is 
glad  at  the  calamities  of  others  indicates  a  fiendish 
malignity.  "  Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous 
decrees  to  turn  aside  the  needy  from  judgment,  and  to  take 
from  the  poor  of  my  children.  The  Lord  will  plead  their 
cause,  and  spoil  the  souls  of  those  that  spoil  them."  In 
the  day  of  judgment  He  will  take  our  conduct  towards  the 
poor  into  account.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  the  least 
of  these  little  ones  ye  did  it  unto  me."  Cruelty  to  the  poor 
is  certain  of  punishment.  "  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep 
and  howl,  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come  upon  you.  Your 
riches  are  corrupted,  and  your  garments  are  moth-eaten. 
Your  gold  and  silver  is  cankered  ;  and  the  rust  of  them  shall 
be  a  witness  against  you,  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were 
fire.  Ye  have  heaped  treasure  together  for  the  last  days, 
Behold  the  hire  of  the  labourers  which  have  reaped  down 
your  fields,  which  is  of  you  keep  back  by  fraud,  crieth, 
and  the  cries  of  them  which  have  reaped  are  entered  into 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  Ye  have  lived  in  pleasure 
on  the  earth,  and  been  wanton ;  ye  have  nourished  your 
hearts  as  in  a  day  of  slaughter !" 
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(READING  CLXXIII.— JUNE  22.) 


Ibfitfvitn  aub  its  ^uftfitcr.s. 

•'  Childien's  children  are  the  crown  of  old  men  :  and  the  glory  of  children 
ifi  Ihcir  fathers."— Pro?/,  .\^^i.  6. 

We  have  two  things  in  this  passage — 

A  POSTERITY  that  is  the  glory  of  its  ANCESTRY. — "Chil- 
dren's children  are  the  crown  of  old  men."  Posterity  is 
not  always  a  "  crown  "  to  its  ancestors.  There  are  children 
not  a  few  who  disgrace  the  fair  fame  of  their  forefathers. 
Though  they  wear  their  brilliant  titles  and  hold  their  vast 
estates,  they  are,  to  say  the  least,  but  miserable  shadows 
of  illustrious  progenitors.  When  "  children's  children  "  are 
a  "crown"  an  honour  to  their  fathers,  two  things  have 
taken  place.  First :  Their  fathers  have  rightly  fiil- 
ilkd  their  mission.  The  presumption  is  that  they  have, 
by  their  example,  instructions,  and  prayers,  trained  up 
their  children  in  the  "  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord."  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  children 
have  grown  up  in  godly  virtues,  no  credit  of  course  is  due 
to  the  parents.  On  the  contrary ;  the  virtues  of  such 
children  are  their  condemnation.  However  great  the  in- 
tluence  which  parents  have  in  the  formation  of  the  character 
of  their  children,  that  influence  is  not  absolute.  There  is  a 
power  in  the  child  to  counteract  it,  and  by  the  grace  of 
Heaven  many  a  child  brought  up  in  ignorance  and  depravity 
has  found  its  way  into  spiritual  light  and  holiness.  The 
other  thing  that  has  taken  place  when  children  become  a 
"crown"  to  their  ancestors  is.  Secondly:  The  children 
hvc  rightly  used  the  privileges  they  have  enjoyed.  They  have 
copied  parental  example,  and  have  applied  parental  admo- 
nitions, and  as  they  have  grown  in  years,  they  have  ad- 
vanced in  goodness.  Let  no  parents  hope  that  their  pos- 
terity will  be  an  honour  to  them,  if  they  have  not  maintained 
a  godly  character  themselves,  and  trained  their  children 
in  the  way  in  which  they  should  go.     And  let  no  children 
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imagine  that  they  can  honour  chcir  pious  ancestors  unloss 
they  walk  in  the  way  of  their  commandments.     AVen^  not 
Rehoboam  and  his  son  a  disgrace  to  their  fathers  ?    What; 
a  "  crown  of  gh)ry  "  encircles  the  brow  of  that  old  man 
whose  children's  children  gather  round  him,  exemplifyju.r 
the  virtues  that  he  embodied  in  his  life  and  inculcated  in 
his   teaching!      "Children   by  their   conduct   may  cidur 
weave  a  garland  of  honour  for  the  brow  of  their  parents  or 
encircle  their  brows  with  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  brinr. 
down  their  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave."     What 
an  honour  was  young  Timothy,  who  "  from  a  child  knew 
the   holy  scriptures,"  to  his   grandmother   Lois   and  liis 
mother  Eunice !     And  what  a  stain  upon  his  reputation— 
a  sword  in  his  bones — a  weight  of  oppressive  sadness  on 
the  spirit  of  old  age,  were  the  profligate  sons  of  Eli,  who 
himself  was  to  blame,  for  it  is  said,  his  sons  "  made  them- 
selves vile,  and  he  restrained  them  not." 

We  have  here — 

An  ANCESTRY  that  is  the  glory  of  its  POSTERITY.— "And 
the  glory  of  children  arc  their  fathers."  It  is  a  great  thint^ 
to  be  born  of  parents  healthy  in  body,  strong  in  intellcrt, 
and  holy  in  character.  How  many  come  into  life  inherit- 
ing a  diseased  constitution,  an  enfeebled  brain,  and  pro- 
clivities to  the  selfish,  the  mean,  and  the  carnal.  Worthv 
children  may  well  be  proud  of  noble  sires.  Some  fathers 
disgrace  their  children's  children,  and  attach  infamy  to 
their  posterity.  Others  by  their  virtues  brighten  the  Hfe 
of  their  children's  children  with  a  halo  of  imperisliablc 
glory.  David,  notwithstanding  his  imperfections,  was  the 
glory  of  his  children's  children.  He  preserved  to  tiicm 
the  throne  of  Judah  for  seventeen  generations. 

"  ily  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned  and  mlers  of  the  earth : 
But  hitjher  fur  my  proud  pretentions  rise  : 
The  son  of  parents  pass'd  into  the  skies."— CoVvTF.r. 

In  conclusion,  the  subject  suggests  two  thoughts.    l'ir>t; 
The  physical  succession  of  the  race.   Here  we  read  of"  fathers, 
"children,"  "children's  children."  "One generation  cometh 
and  passcth  away."     One  generation  is  buried  in  the  dubt 
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of  another,  and  future  generations  will  be  entombed  in  our 
ashes  ;  but  though  men  depart,  man  remains.  Generations 
like  waves,  rise  and  break  on  the  eternal  shore ;  but 
humanity,  like  the  ocean,  rolls  on  in  undiminished  pleni- 
tude and  power.  The  world  can  do  without  us.  Secondly : 
The  moral  connection  of  the  race.  Men  are  either  an  honour 
or  a  disgrace  to  members  of  their  own  species,  especially 
to  their  own  lineage.  "  No  man  liveth  unto  himself." 
Adam's  sin  has  rolled  its  influence  through  the  souls  of  all 
ages,  in  all  climes,  and  pulsates  in  the  spirit  of  this 
generation. 

"  'Tis  poor,  and  not  bccominj;  pcifcct  gentry, 
To  build  their  glories  at  their  fathers'  cost ; 
But  at  their  own  expense  of  blood  or  virtue 
To  raise  them  living  monuments.     Our  birth 
Is  not  our  own  act :  honour  upon  trust 
Our  ill  deeds  forfeit :  and  the  wealthy  sums 
Purchased  by  others'  fame  or  sweat,  will  be 
Our  stain  ;  for  we  inherit  nothing  truly 
Bat  what  our  actions  make  us  worthy  of." — CliAPMAN. 


(READING  CLXXIV.— JUNE  23.) 


^i^m%  Jiuonijniauji  uuir  J'ul.'ic. 

"  Excellent  speech  becomcth  not  a  fool :  much  less  do  lying  lips  a  prince."— 
Pion',  xvii.  7. 

Ix  the  flrst  clause  of  this  proverb  we  have  Incongruous 
speech. —fipeech  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  speaker's 
sentiments,,  spirit,  and  character. — "  Excellent  speech  "  or, 
as  the  margin  has  it "  lips  of  excellency,'  "  becometh  not  a 
fool."  How  often  do  we  hear  corrupt  men  using  excellent 
speech.  They  do  it  to  disguise  their  own  character,  ard 
to  impose  upon  their  fellow  men.  There  is  benevolent 
speech  from  the  lips  of  the  selfish.  This  is  frequently 
heard.  As  a  rule  the  more  selfish  a  man  is  tlie  more  are 
his  words  loaded  with  the  generous  and  the  dis'    erestcd. 
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There  is  tender  speech  from  the  lips  of  the   hardened 
Obdurate  natures  can  speak  soft  words  of  symyathy,  and 
weep  feigned  tears.    There  is  spiritual  speech  from  the  lips 
of  the  carnal.     Men  deeply  sunk  in  the  mercenary  and  the 
sensual  often  use  devout  language  ;  they  always  do  so 
when  they  join  in  the  beautiful   Liturgy  of  the  Church. 
All  this  is  sadly  incongruous.     Such  speech  in  the  lips  of  a 
fool  is,  to  use  the  words  of  another  proverb,  like  "  jewels 
in  a  swine's  snout."     Such  speech  is,  of  course,  hypocritic: 
it  misrepresents  both    the    spirit   and  character  of  the 
speaker.     It  has  no  influence  for  good.     However  generous 
tender,  and  devout,   it   is  hollow.     "When,"  to  use  the 
language  of  another,  "  a  fool  utters  a  curse,  or  a  wicked 
man  good  advice,  he  to  whom  it  is  given,  thinks  himself 
by  the  very  circumstance  of  its  coming  from  such  a  person 
at  liberty  to  disregard  it.     The  advice  having  no  worth  of 
character  to  support  and  recommend  it,  goes  for  nothing 
and  falls  lifeless   and   pithless  to  the  ground.     It  well 
becomes  the  public    teachers    of  religion    to  lay  these 
thoughts  to  heart.     More  "  excellent  speech  "   cannot  be 
uttered  than  the  doctrines  and  precepts,  the  counsels  and 
warnings  of  the  Word  of  God.     But  if  the  character  of  him 
who  utters   them  is  notoriously  at  variance  with   his  in- 
structions,  the  in(  -ngruity  shocks,  disgusts,   and  revolts 
the  hearer.     It  draws  tears  from  the  pious,  and  mockery 
from  the  profane.    The  latter  feel  the  admonitions  from 
others.     Good  they  may  be,  but  they  are  blunted  by  tho 
character  of  tho  speaker.     They  scoff"  and  exchange  tho  sly 
wink  with  each  other,  or  they  are  provoked  at  the  thought 
of  their  being  schooled  by  such  a  man,  and  with  the  one 
fooling  or  tho  other  thoy  leave  the  sanctuary  whispering 
or  exclaiming   with  a   careless    shrug,  *  physician,  heal 
thyself.' " 
Here  we  have,  in  the  second  clause  of  this  proverb — 
False  speech. — "Much  less  do  lying  lips  a  prince." 
Incongruous  speech  is  of  course  always  false,  but  false  is 
not  always  incongruous,   it  may  be  in  keeping  with  the 
(  h.iriu'tcr  of  the  sj)caker  who  is  known  to  be  a  false  man. 
The  ialschoud  here  is  most  flagrant,  for  the  prince  ought 
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to  be  the  guardian  of  truth  and  honesty  in  the  community, 
and  as  their  guardian  he  should  be  their  example.  Louis 
IX.  of  France  said,  "  If  truth  be  banished  froii  i  all  the  rest 
of  the  world,  it  ought  to  be  found  in  the  breast  of  princes." 
It  is  a  sad  reflection  upon  Plato  that  he  sanctioned  false- 
hoods in  princes  on  the  ground  that  they  governed  for  the 
public  good.  Lying  men  are  bad,  but  lying  princes  are 
worse,  they  shake  public  confidence,  and  by  their  example 
they  dispose  the  nation  to  ftilsehood. 

"  This,  above  all,  to  thine  own  self  be  true  ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  clay, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." — Siiakf.spf.ARE. 

"  A  lie,"  says  Carlylc,  "  should  be  trampled  on  and  ex- 
tinjfuished  wherever  found.  I  am  for  fumigating  the 
atmosphere  when  I  suspect  that  falsehood,  like  pestilence, 
breathes  around  me." 

«'  Let  falsehood  be  a  stranger  to  thy  lips. 
Shame  on  the  policy  that  first  began 
To  tamper  with  the  heart,  to  hide  its  thoughts! 
And  doubly  shame  on  that  unrighteous  tongue 
That  sold  its  honesty,  and  told  a  lie!"— Havaud. 


(READING  CLXXV.-JUNE  24.) 


"  A  gift  is  as  a  precious  stone  in  the  eyes  of  him  that  hath  it :  whithersoever 
iilmiitlh,  it  prospereth."— iVft'.  xvii.  8. 

I'ATROXACiE  is  one  of  the  mightiest  forces  in  social  life  ;  it 
b indeed  a  "precious  stone  in  the  eyes  "  of  men. 

Patronage  is  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Givicii. — The 
man  "  that  hath  it "  to  bestow,  hath  what  is  a  "  pn^cious 
stone"  in  the  eyes  of  society.     It  would  so  operate  on  his 

I  half  in  his  neighbourhood  or  country  that "  whithersoever 
I  lii>  turnoth  he  prospercth."    Money  is  might,  it  "  answercth 

1  things,"  gifts  govern.     First :  There  is  a  lau^ful  use  of 

is  power.    The  man  who  uses  it  to  increase  his  own 
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influence  for  the  good  of  society,  to  encourage  the  arts  and 
the  sciences,  to  raise  intellectual  and  moral  merit  to  its 
right  social  position,  uses  this  "  precious  stone"  in  a  praise- 
worthy way.     Patronage  is  a  great  talent,  which,  rij^htly 
used,  may  render  high  service  both  to  church  and  state. 
In  truth,  a  man  by  patronage  may  win  a  bloodless  con- 
quest over  the  malignant  passions  of  personal  antagonists. 
Thus  Jacob  triumphed  over  Ksau.     "  I  will  appease  him 
with  a  present  that  goeth  before  me,  and  afterwards  1  will 
see  his  ftice."     This  "precious  stone"   rightly  used,  can 
achieve  sublimer  triumphs  than  all  the  armies  of  Kuropo ; 
it  can  .subdue  the  enmity  of  the  soul.     Secondly :  There  is 
an  unlawful  use  of  this  power.     It  is  wrongly  used  when, 
for  selfish  ends  and  personal  aggrandisement,  it  bribes  men 
to  act  either  without  or  against  their  consciences.    Thus, 
alas !  it  is  often  used  both  in   ecclesiastical  and  politir;il 
matters.     This  "precious  .stone"  held  up  on  the  hu.stin,i(s, 
and  sparkling  in  the  eyes  of  the  electors,  has  cleared  the 
path  of  many  a  worthless  man  for  parliamentary  honours. 
Heathens  felt  the  power  of  this.     Philip  of  Macedon  .said 
that  there  "was  no  fortress  so  strong  but  it  might  be  taken 
if  an  ass  laden  with  gold  was  brought  to  the  gate."    "A 
golden  key,"  said  an  old  author,  "  can  open  any  prison 
gate,  and  cast  the  watchman  into  a  deep  sleep.     Gold  will 
break  open  gates,  as  well  as  silence  the  orator's  voice  and 
blind  the  judge's  eyes.      It  will  bind  the  strong  man's 
hands,  and  blunt  the  edge  of  the   sword.     It  makes  war, 
and  it  makes  peace." 

Patronage  is  power  in  the  lifk  of  the  KECKivr.R.— 
"  Whithersoever  it  turneth  it  prospereth."  Some  suppd  c 
the  reference  is  rather  to  the  receiver  of  the  gift  than 
to  the  bestower.  First:  It  is  a  power  rf///!://  binds  hm\ 
in  ffratitudc  to  his  patron.  He  who  receives  a  gift  from  | 
generous  impulses  of  another,  if  he  has  within  him  the  trii" 
heart  of  a  man,  comes  under  the  reign  of  gratitude;  lu 
feels  bound  to  serve  the  donor  whenever  ho  can  con 
sistcntly  with  his  own  conscience  and  duties.  Sometinvsj 
indeed  the  force  of  gratitude  will  tempt  a  man  even  todoj 
the  wrong  in  order  to  serve  his  patron.     Secondly  :  It  \^A 
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power  which  serves  to  increase  his  07UJi  social  credit.  He  who 
has  received  the  "precious  stone"  from  an  honourable 
minded  patron  as  a  recognition  of  personal  excellence,  and 
as  a  reward  of  merit,  will  find  the  fact  so  operating  on  the 
social  mind  around  him,  that  "  whithersoever  he  turneth 
it  prospereth."  His  compeers  will  think  the  more  of  him 
on  account  of  the  favours  he  has  received.  Thus  patronage, 
this  "  precious  stone,"  is  as  a  power  both  to  the  bestower 
and  the  recipient.  Let  us  give  and  receive  in  a  right 
spirit ;  let  us  neither  bribe  nor  be  bribed  by  this  "  precious 
stone." 

"  Judges  .ind  senates  have  been  bouglit  fov  gold : 
Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold." — Pope. 


(READING  CLXXVL— JUNE  25.) 


J'lic  tliaM  Concealment  anb  tk  ollrong  l^cbculment  of 

(Dffence.'j. 

"He  that  covcrctli  a  traiisj^rcssion  scckclh  love:  but  he  that  rcpeatcth  a 
ninttcr  separatL-lh  7't/T  friends." — Prm'.  xvii.  9. 

'WICK  at  least  before  the  sentiments  of  this  verse  have 
tiime  in  a  some'vhat  different  aspect   under  our  notice.* 

Here  wo  have — 

TiiK  KiCiiiT  CONCEALMENT  of  offoncos. — "He  that 
covcroth  a  transgression  seeketh  love."  The  writer  is,  of 
course,  spoakinj^  of  a  rii^Jil  coverinj^'-  of  a  transgression. 
i)ur  transgn^ssions  should  not  be  hidd(>n  from  (iod.  We 
should  iVankly  confess  our  sins  to  liim,  for  he  that  covereth 
his  sins  shall  not  prosper.  Xt)r  should  our  transgressions 
be  covered  from  our  fellowmen  against  whom  iLcy  have 
beon  committed.  We  should  "confess  our  faults  one  to 
another."  We  should  tell  the  man  we  have  wronged  of 
the  wrong  we  have  done  him.  The  right  concealment,  or 
thR  concealment  of  him  \\\\o  "  seeketh  love,"  includes — 
1  irst :  Hiding  as  much  as  possible  the  injuries  we 
*  Sfic  RcadingK  uu  rliap.  x.  I3j  xvi,  j8. 
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Jiavc  received  from  !>thti:<.  Them  is  a  !*fcposition  pre-^ 
valont  in  most  men  to  recall,  exaggerate,  -..d  reveal  the 
injuries  they  ha\o  ■  '^eiveu.  The  mother  -i  ihis  is  revcn^re, 
and  it  tendeth  to  so'Jial  discord,  not  to  friendship.  When 
an  injury  has  been  iAfii<"ted  oii  us,  and  the  offender  has 
regrettingly  confessed  the  i.ame,  it  should  be  entombed— 
should  never  rise  from  its  grave  or  speak  again.  He  that 
docth  that  "  seeketh  love,"  his  conduct  tends  to  the  growth 
of  social  love.  Secondly :  Hiding  as  much  as  possible 
the  offences  we  discover  in  others.  A  generous  nature  \\\\\ 
throw  a  mant'e  of  ^harity  ov.  r  the  imperfections,  irregu- 
larities, and  offences  of  men.  "Charity  is  not  easily 
provoked  .  .  .  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  thin^j-s, 
hopeth  all  things.  It  covereth  a  multitude  qX  sins."  Christ 
never  paraded  the  injuries  he  received  from  others,  nor  did 
he  ever,  except  when  duty  forced  him,  expose  the  crimes  of 
men  about  him.  The  man  who  treats  the  offences  of  his 
fellow  men  with  a  generous,  forbearing,  and  loving  spirit, 
"  seeketh  love."  Dr.  South  has  well  said,  "  It  is  a  noble  and 
great  thing  to  cover  the  blemishes  and  to  excuse  the 
failings  of  a  friend;  to  I'raw  a  curtain  before  his  stains, 
and  to  display  his  pcrffxtions  ;  to  bury  his  weaknesses  in 
silence,  but  to  proclaim  his  virtues  upon  the  house  top." 

1  fere  we  have  also — 

The  WRuX(r  REVEAI.MJ-.NT  of  oflfenccs. — "He  that  re- 
peateth  a  matter  separateth  very  friends."  There  are  those 
in  society  whose  greatest  pleasure  it  is  to  detail  the  story 
r.f  ." ^^vc  own  grievances  and  also  of  the  mistakes  and  im- 
ijiu'alities  of  their  fellow-men.  They,  to  use  the  languajjfe 
we  have  elsewhere  employed,  "  open  the  graves  of  old  dis- 
putes and  crimes,  bring  up  their  ghastly  skeletons,  and 
endeavour  to  put  new  life  in  them."  Such  men  "separate 
♦'ery  friends."  Discord  is  their  music.  From  this  subject 
\\Q  infer,  First :  'Jliat  social  harmony  is  a  good  that  all  sliottU 
scelc.  it  is  the  will  of  Heaven  that  men  in  neighbourhoods 
and  nations  should  live  in  the  loving  bonds  of  brotherhood 
and  peace.  This  will  be  the  millennium  state  of  the  world. 
The  Gospel  tends  to  this.  "  Peace  is  the  proper  result  o( 
the  Christian  temper.     It  is  the  great  kindness  which  our 
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rolijjion  doth  us,  that  it  brink's  us  to  a  settledness  of  mind, 
and  a  consistejicy  within  ourselves."  .Scconi'ly  Tiiat 
wcial oifcnccs  are  opposed  :o  social  harmopy.  Every  otfciice  tlvat 
man  comniits  against  his  brother  or  against  his  God  is  .v 
blow  against  sof '  d  order,  it  irritates  and  disturbs.  Thus  he 
very  treatment  of  social  offences  has  much  to  do  wi-.  .he 
weal  or  woe  of  social  order.  The  generous  conceak  ot 
social  offences  is  a  blessing,  the  ill-natured  revoaler  is  a 
social  curse.  The  one  breathes  a  spirit  of  Divine  serenity 
through  the  world,  the  other  wakes  up  tempests  and  forges 
thunderbolts. 

"  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace. 
'Tis  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity: 
I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love." — Shakespeark. 


(TvEADING  CLXXVII.—JUNE  26.) 


floral  autr  Covjjovcul  Clja.stiscmcnt. 

"  A  reproof  cntcrcth  more  into  a  wise  man  than  an  hundred  stripes  into  a 
fool."— /Vor.  xvii.  10.  , 

There  are  two  kinds  of  chastisement  referred  to  in  this 
passage;  moral — "reproof,"  that  which  has  ■>  do  u:  ii 
man's  rea.son,  conscience,  heart ;  and  corporeal — ''  trpr  ,," 
that  which  deals  with  man's  physical  .sensibi;:  ics.  ihe 
nno  afflicts  the  soul,  the  other  the  body.  1 U  ;  pro\-crb 
suggests  two  remarks  concerning  these  two  kinus  of  'iias- 
tisoment — 

The  one  in  its  sphere  is  AS  i.EGiTLMATE  as  the  other. 
—Solomon  assumes  that  both  arc  right  in  principle. 
Notice,  First :  The  sphere  of  the  moroL  It  is  for  the 
"wise."  The  "  reproof"  is  for  men  open  to  reason  and  im- 
pression— men  whose  natur  >s  are  susceptible  to  moral 
argumonts  and  appeals.     The  sphere  of  the  moral  is  the 

phere  where  intelligence  and  argument  are  appreciated. 
Secondly  :  The  sphere  of  the  corporeal.  It  is  for  the  "  fool," 
—men  who  arc  either  incapable  of  reasoning,   brainless 
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louts,  or  who  are  stolidly  indisposed  to  attend  to  any  moral 
appeal  "Stripes"  for  them.  Now,  these  two  kinds  of 
chastisement  are  exactly  suited  to  their  subjects.  "  Stripes," 
corporeal  inflictions,  to  the  wise,  would  be  a  flagrant  injus- 
tice, an  egregious  folly,  and  a  serious  injury.  On  the  other 
hand,  "  reproofs,"  moral  appeals,  would  be  utterly  ineffec- 
tive to  all  who  either  could  not  or  would  not  reason  or  feel. 
Of  what  service  is  an  argument  to  an  ox,  or  a  whip  to  a 
soul?  Parents  and  tutors  often  make  fearful  mistakes 
here,  they  use  "  stripes"  where  there  are  souls,  and  some- 
times "  reproofs"  where  there  are  only  bodies.  You  may 
as  well  endeavour  to  break  stones  with  argument,  or  thaw 
ice  with  love,  as  to  correct  some  men  by  moral  means. 
Flagellation  and  nothing  but  flagellation  for  fools.  The 
proverb  suggests  that — 

The  one  in  its  sphere  is  MORE  thorough  than  the  other. 
— "  A  reproof  entereth  more  into  a  wise  man  than  a  hundred 
stripes  into  a  fool."  First :  The  one  is  more  painful  than 
the  other.  The  one  is  spiritual,  the  other  mere  physical 
pain.  What  is  pain  arising  from  a  few  lashes  on  the  body, 
compared  with  the  pain  arising  in  the  soul  from  a  conviction 
of  moral  wrong  ?  "  A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  f" 
"^'Hiat  pain  did  reproof  give  David  !*  What  agony  did  the 
reproving"  look  of  Christ  strike  into  Peter !  Moral  chas- 
tisement pains  the  man  himself,  gives  agony  to  the  central 
nerveri  of  his  being  :  whereas  "  stripes"  give  pains  only  to 
the  body,  and  the  body  is  the  man's  not  the  man. 
Secondly  :  The  one  is  more  corrective  than  the  other.  Cor- 
poreal chastisement  will  never  do  the  fool  any  moral  c^ood. 
You  cannot  whip  the  moral  devil  out  of  men.  "  Though 
thou  shouldest  bray  him  in  a  mortar  amongst  wheat  with 
a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him.'t 
But  moral  chastisement  correct  the  wrongs  of  the  soul. 
The  fires  of  moral  conviction  separate  the  gold  from  the 
dross. 
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(iljc  (•)cniu.'i  nutr  '|.)uni.'ibmcnt  of  (t-bil. 

"  An  evil  man  seckcth  only  rebellion  :  lliLicforc  .1  ei uel  messenger  shall  I)C 
sent  against  him.  Let  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  meet  a  man,  rather  than  a 
fool  in  his  folly.  Whoso  rewardcth  evil  for  good,  evil  shall  not  depart  from  his 
house."— /'roz/.  xvii.  II  — 13. 

Notice  here — 

The  genius  of  evil.— What  is  the  spirit  of  evil  ?  It  is 
here  represented.  First :  As  lawless.  "  An  evil  man 
seeketh  only  rebellion."  In  all  the  different  renderings 
of  this  clause,  the  same  general  sentiment  is  brought  out. 
It  expresses  the  wayward,  refractory,  and  unruly  spirit 
of  evil.  Its  instinct  is  always  against  law,  order,  and  God; 
it  stands  in  antagonism  to  the  Divine  throughout  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  here  represented.  Secondly :  As  furious. 
"  l.et  a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  meet  a  man  rather 
than  a  fool  in  his  folly."  A  strong,  terrible  figure  this 
of  the  savage  wrath  that  is  in  evil  when  excited.  The 
rage  of  the  "  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  "  is  but  a  faint 
emblem.  .See  it  in  Jacob's  sons  putting  a  whole  city  to 
fire  and  the  sword  for  the  folly  of  one  man.  JSee  it  in 
Saul's  massacre  of  innocent  priests.  See  it  in  the  furnace, 
"seven-fold  heated,"  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Sec  it  in  Ilerod 
murdering  the  children  in  Rama.  See  it  in  Saul  breath- 
ing out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of 
ti.  J  Lord.  See  it  even  in  David  binding  himself  by  oath 
to  massacre  a  whole  family.  See  it  in  the  political  tyran- 
nies and  the  religious  persecutions  that  have  afflicted  hu- 
manity. .See  it  in  the  barbaric  cruelties  inflicted  on  wife  and 
cliiklron  recorded  almost  daily  in  the  journals  of  England. 
Aye,  aye,  the  instinct  of  evil  is  ever  furious.  It  is  savage 
as  a  "roaring  lion."  It  is  here  represented.  Thirdly:  As  un- 
jjfrateful.  "  Whoso  rewardeth  evil  for  good,  evil  shall  not 
depart  from   his  house."     .Sin  is  bad  when  it  returns  evil 

Cicn.  xxiv,  5,  Sam.  xxii.  18,  Dan.  iii.  ly,  Matt.  ii.  18,  Adi  vii.,  i  Sam.  xxv.  n. 
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for  evil ;  it  is  worse  when  it  returns  evil  for  good.  It  is  a 
heartless  ingratitude  combined  with  a  malignant  resent- 
ment. The  genius  of  evil  is  ingratitude.  "lie,"  says 
Swift,  "  that  calls  a  man  ungrateful,  sums  up  all  the  evil 
that  a  man  can  be  guilty  of." 

*'  I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling,  (himkcnncss, 
Or  any  taint  of  vice,  whose  strong  corruption 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood." — Siiakkspeare. 

Notice  here  also — 

The  PUNISHMENT  of  evil.— The  punishment  is  stated 
here  in  two  forms.  P'irst :  As  the  advent  of  a  ruthless 
officer.  "  Therefore  a  cruel  messenger  shall  be  sent 
against  him."  Nemesis  is  ever  wending  his  steps  toward 
the  wicked,  always  as  close  to  the  sinner  as  his  sha- 
dow, as  venemous  as  a  serpent,  and  as  cruel  as  a  ravenous 
beast  of  prey.  The  punishment  is  stated  here — Secondly : 
As  a  permanent  resident  in  the  house.  "  Evil  shall  not 
depart  from  his  house."  Wherever  sin  is,  there  will  be  the 
avenger.  "  Be  sure  your  sins  will  find  you  out."  What  a 
wretched  thing  is  evil !  It  is  bad  in  essence,  influence, 
and  issues.  "  Sin  and  hell,"  says  an  old  author,  "are  so 
turned  and  twisted  up  together,  that  if  the  power  of  sin  be 
once  dissolved,  the  bonds  of  death  and  hell  will  also  fall 
asunder.  Sin  and  hell  are  of  the  same  kind,  of  the  same 
lineage  and  descent ;  as  (on  the  other  side)  true  holiness 
or  religion,  and  true  happiness  are  but  two  several  notions 
'^f  one  thing,  rather  than  distinct  in  themselves.  Religion 
delivers  us  from  hell  by  instating  us  in  a  possession  of  true 
life  and  bliss.  Hell  is  rather  a  state  than  a  place;  and 
heaven  cannot  be  so  truly  defined  by  anything  without  us, 
as  by  something  that  is  within."  What  is  hell  ?  Thy 
gangrened  heart,  stripped  of  its  self-worn  mask,  and 
spread  at  last  bare,  in  its  horrible  anatomy,  before  thine 
own  excruciated  gaze ! 
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(READING  CLXXIX.-JUXE  zZ.) 


*'  The  bcginninK  of  strife  I's  as  when  one  Icttcth  out  water :  therefore  leave 
o(T  contention  before  it  be  meddled  with." — Proi'.  xvii.  14. 

Crabb  makes  a  dilTorence  between  discord  and  strife.  lie 
says,  "  Discord  evinces  itself  in  various  ways — by  looks, 
words,  or  actions  ;  strife  displays  itself  in  words,  or  acts  of 
violence.  Discord  is  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  families  ; 
itrife  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  peace  between  neighbours ; 
discord  arose  between  the  goddesses  on  the  apple  being 
thrown  into  one  assembly.  Homer  commences  his  pc^em 
with  the  strife  that  took  place  between  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles." 

The  passage  suggests  three  ideas  concerning  strife. 

It  is  an  evil  ov  terrific  progress. — At  first  it  is  like  the 
dropping  of  water  oozing  through  a  mound  that  encloses 
a  sea.  Every  drop  widens  the  channel  until  the  drops  be- 
come a  stream,  and  the  stream  a  torrent.  Thus  strife 
spreads.  One  angry  word  leads  to  another,  one  look  of 
revenge,  one  act  of  resentment,  will  kindle  a  fire  that  may 
set  a  whole  neighbourhood  or  a  nation  into  conflagration. 
A  drop  of  strife  soon  becomes  a  river,  and  the  river  a 
torrent. 

"  Contention,  Hkc  a  horse 
lull  of  hij,'h  feeilin;;,  madly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  bears  all  before  him."— SllAKF.sPKARK. 

Another  idea  suggested  by  the  passage  concerning 
strife  is — 

It  is  an  evil  THAT  SHOULD  be  checiced. — "Therefore 
leave  off  contention  before  it  be  meddled  with."  Every 
lover  of  his  race  should  suppress  it.  It  is  a  desolating  fury 
—it  makes  sad  havoc  in  families,  creates  divisions  in  those 
whom  nature  has  bound  together ;  it  produces  unhappy  con- 
tentions in  churches,  and  makes  nations  mad  with  the 
spirit  of  bloody  war.     "  Blessed  is  the  peace-maker."     A 
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true  poaco-makor  should  be  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
peace,  maintain  the  character  of  peace,  use  the  arj^^uiiicnt 
of  peace.  Thus  he  will  check  the  spirit  of  strife.  The  dis- 
position of  a  peace-maker  is  a  blessed  one  :  it  implies  self- 
control,  a  generous  sympathy  with  the  conllictinj^'-  parties, 
ti  calm,  moral,  mediating  power,  equal  to  the  subjugation 
of  antagonistic  souls.  The  peace-maker  has  far  higher 
attributes  than  the  warrior.  A  man  has  only  to  have  the 
low  cunning  of  the  fox,  and  the  savage  daring  of  the  lion, 
to  become  famous  on  the  battle-field  ;  but  he  must  have 
the  philosophy  of  a  sage,  and  the  love  of  a  saint,  to  act 
effectively  the  "  day's-nian,"  put  his  hand  on  contendini,' 
parties,  and  of  the  "  twain  make  one."  Such  shall  he 
called  the  "  children  of  God."  Th<'  peacemaker  is  like  the 
"God  of  peace,"  and  filiation  to  that  God  consists  in  moral 
assimilation  to  His  character. 

Another  idea  suggested  by  the  passage  concerninj; 
strife  is — 

It  is  an  evil  which  can  de  eash.y  checked  at  tiii: 
BKCilXNl.N'G. — "  The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  let- 
teth  out  water."  You  may  mend  the  embankment  with 
tolerable  ease  at  the  stage  when  it  emits  only  a  few  oozing 
drops;  the  mightiest  and  most  furious  beasts  of  prey  you 
can  easily  destroy  at  their  birth  ;  the  most  majestic  and 
resistless  river  you  can  stop  at  its  spring  head.  So  it  is 
with  strife.  In  its  incipient  state  you  may  easily  crush  it. 
The  first  angry  thought,  the  first  malevolent  desire,  hy 
serious  reflection,  resolute  will,  devout  prayer,  these  may 
be  overcome.  Crush  the  upas  in  the  germ,  tread  out  the 
conflagration  in  the  spark.  Let  the  only  strife  we  know  ho 
a  strife  against  evil  and  in  favour  of  good.  May  we  strive 
with  others,  to  use  a  ligure  of  Lord  Bacon,  "as  the  vine 
with  the  olive,  which  of  us  shall  bear  the  best  fruit;  hut 
not  as  the  briar  with  the  thistle,  which  is  the  most  unpro- 
fitable." 

"  A  pracc  is  of  tlic  mlutc  of  a  con(|ucst ; 
J-'or  tluTO  l)otIi  parlies  no'oly  are  subdued, 
Ar.d  ucillitr  parly  loser."—  SllAKKsi'KAU.:, 
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(READING  CLXXX.— JUNE  39.) 


Utrbtise  iirrtiitmmt  of  the  Cljuructcr.'i  0f  ?|Jm. 

"  lie  that  juslificth  the  wicked,  and  he  that  condcinneth  the  just,  even  they 
l)uth  arc  abomination  to  tlic  Lord." — Prirv,  xvii.  15. 

The  evil  referred  to  in  the  proverb,  namely,  that  of  justify- 
ing" the  wicked  and  condemning  the  just,  is  by  no  nieanr; 
uncommon.     On  the  contrary,  it  is — 

Prevalent  in  S(x:iety. — The  prevalency  arises  from 
various  causes.  There  is  mental  servility.  The  doing's  of  a 
wicked  man,  especially  if  he  be  wealthy  and  influential, 
will  always  find,  amongst  the  servile  in  society,  numbers  to 
justify  and  defend.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  represent  the 
virtues  of  the  just,  if  poor,  as  worthless  and  even  reprehen- 
sible. Sycophancy  is  ever  justifying  the  wicked  and  con- 
demning the  just.  Another  cause  is,  self-interest.  When 
the  wicked  arc  customers  or  patrons,  their  crimes  will  bo 
readily  extenuated  ;  whilst  the  just  who  sustain  no  such 
relationship  become  subjects  of  calumny  and  blame.  Add 
to  this  spiritual  infirmity.  The  eye  of  the  conscience  is 
either  too  dim  to  discern  moral  distinctions,  or  the  heart  is 
too  cowardly  to  avow  them.  Thus  this  perverse  treatment 
of  character  is  prevalent.  The  world  abounds  with  unjust 
judges,  and  justice  is  everywhere  perverted,  even  in  temples 
consecrated  to  her  name.  The  proverb  states  that  this 
evil  is — 

Offensive  to  God. — "They  both  are  abomination  to 
the  Lord."  It  is  repugnant  to  His  character.  "  lie  is  light 
and  in  Him  there  is  no  darkness  at  all."  vSin  is  the 
abominable  thing  which  He  hates.  !Men,  therefore,  who 
not  only  are  regardless  of  justice  but  perpetrate  un- 
righteousness, are  to  the  last  degree  repugnant  to  His  holy 
nature.  It  is  dangerous  to  His  universe.  To  defend  the 
wrong  and  condemn  the  right  is  the  way  to  spread  anarchy 
throughout  the  moral  realm  of  God.     Observe  from  this — 
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First :  The  sad  state  of  human  society.  Here  are  not  only 
wicked  men,  but  men  justifying  wickedness,  and  even  con- 
demning goodness.  How  obvious  it  is  that  we  are  morally 
lost.  "  The  crown  is  fallen  from  our  head.  Woe  unto  us 
that  we  have  sinned."  Secondly:  The  value  of  Christi- 
anity. This  is  Heaven's  instrument,  designed  and  adapted 
to  effect  a  true  moral  reformation  in  human  c  ociety. 

Brothers,  let  us  stand  up  ever  for  the  right.  "  The 
right,"  as  Archdeacon  Hare  has  well  said,  "  is  might  and, 
ever  was,  and  ever  shall  be  so.  Holiness  is  might,  meek- 
ness is  might,  patience  is  might,  humility  is  might,  self- 
denial  and  self-sacrifice  is  might,  faith  is  might,  love  is 
might,  every  gift  of  the  Spirit  is  might.  The  cross  was 
two  pieces  of  dead  wood,  and  a  helpless  unresisting  man 
was  nailed  to  it ;  yet  it  was  mightier  than  the  world,  and 
triumphed,  and  will  ever  triumph  over  it.  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away,  but  no  pure,  holy  deed,  or  word,  or 
thought.  On  the  other  hand,  might,  that  which  the  chil- 
dren of  earth  call  so,  the  strong  wind,  the  earthquake,  the 
fire,  perishes  through  its  own  violence,  self-exhausted,  and 
self-consumed  ;  as  our  age  of  the  world  has  been  allowed 
to  witness  in  the  most  signal  example.  For  many  of  us 
remember,  and  they  who  do  not  have  heard  from  their 
fathers,  how  the  mightiest  man  on  earth,  he  who  had  girt 
himself  with  all  might,  except  that  of  right,  burst  like  a 
tempest-cloud,  burnt  himself  out  like  a  conflagration,  and 
only  left  the  scars  of  his  ravages  to  mark  where  he  had 
been.  Who  among  y^u  can  look  into  an  infant's  face  and 
not  see  a  power  in  it  mightier  than  all  the  armies  of  Attila 
or  Napoleon  f"  "A  man,"  says  Carlyle,"  is  right  and 
invincible,  virtuous,  and  on  the  road  towards  sure  conquest, 
precisely  while  he  joins  himself  to  the  great  deep  law  of 
the  world,  in  spite  of  all  superficial  laws,  temporary  ap- 
pearances, profit  and  loss  calculation — he  is  victorious 
while  he  co-operates  with  that  great  central  law — not 
victorious  otherwise." 
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"  Wliereforc  is  there  a  price  in  the  hand  of  a  fool  to  get  wisdom,  seeing  he 
hath  no  heart  to  it:'—Prov.  xvii.  16. 

In  these  words  we  have  three  things. — 

A  GREAT  PRIVILEGE. — The  privilege  is  this,  "  a  price  in 
the  hand"  to  get  wisdom.     The  "price  in  the  hand"  may- 
be regarded   as    representing  the   possession    of  all  the 
necessary  means  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.    What 
are  the  means  ?   Leisure.   Many  men  have  not  the  "  price," 
for  lack  of  time.   They  are  so  absorbed  in  other  engagements, 
that  they  are  unable  to  seize  even  one  hour  a  day  for 
mental  pursuits.     What   are   the   means?     Books.     The 
man  who  has  in  his  possession  the  works  of  one  great 
author  has  a  "price  in  the  hand"  for  wisdom.     Thousands 
are  destitute  of  such  productions  as  are  necessary  to  stimu- 
late the  faculties,  to  guide  the  judgment,  and  to  inform  the 
understanding.    What  are  the  means  ?     Companions.     En- 
lightened and  thoughtful  society  is  amongst  the  best  means 
of  knowledge.     "  He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be 
wise."      He  that  hath  intelligent    companions  hath   the 
"price  in  the  hand"  for  "wisdom."     What  are  the  means  ? 
Travellings.    To  visit  distant  scenes,  mingle  with  different 
tribes  and  classes  of  men,  and  to  come  under  the  influence  of 
different  laws,  manners,  customs,  are  all  valuable  means 
of  mental  culture.      All  these  may  be  said  to  form  the 
"price"  of  wisdom.      The  man  who  has  these  has  the 
purchase  money  in  his  hand.     With  it  he  may  unlock  the 
gate  of  universal  science,  and  revel  in  the  sunny  realm 
of  wisdom. 

Here  we  have — 

A  UNIVERSAL  PRINCIPLE. — The  principle  is  this,  the 
man  who  has  not  the  heart  for  knowledge, — the  "price," 
though  he  has  all  the  facilities — will  never  get  it.    Indeed 
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a  man  must  have  a  heart  for  a  thing  before  he  SGoks  to 
attain  it.  The  man  who  would  succeed  in  his  business  or 
profession  must  have  a  heart  for  it,  and  the  man  al.oo 
who  would  succeed  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledsre 
and  in  the  attainment  of  godliness,  must  have  a  "heart 
for  it."  Without  the  heart  there  will  not  be  that  persistency 
which  is  necessary.  "He  must  agonize  to  enter  in  at 
the  strait  gate"  of  intelligence  and  goodness.  Men's 
failures  in  all  the  varied  avocations  in  life,  generally  arise 
from  the  lack  of  heart.  When  a  man  puts  his  whole  soul 
to  a  thing  he  generally  succeeds.  To  him  all  things  be- 
come possible. 

Here  we  have — 

A  DIFFICULT  PROBLEM. — The  whole  verse  states  the  pro- 
blem. "Wherefore  is  there  a  price  in  the  hand  of  the  fool 
to  get  wisdom,  seeing  he  hath  no  heart  to  it  r"  The  ques- 
tion is,  why  should  a  man  who  has  no  heart  for  knowledge, 
be  in  possession  of  all  necessary  means  r  These  two  things 
are  often  found  together.  Plenty  of  opportunities  with  a 
soul  indisposed.  What  thousands  have  access  to  univer- 
sities, libraries,  cultured  society,  foreign  countries,  who 
have  no  heart  for  knowledge,  and  they  remain  fools  amidst 
all !  Why  should  such  fools  have  the  means  r  This  is 
the  difficult  question  that  was  asked.  "Wherefore:" 
Though  I  do  not  presume  to  reach  the  grand  reason  in  the 
mind  of  God,  I  can  see  enough  to  hush  complaints.  It  is 
far  better  to  have  the  heart  without  the  means,  than  the 
means  without  the  heart.  All  men  may  have  the  heart, 
and  all  who  have  the  heart  have  their  mental  eyes  open, 
their  mental  faculties  in  good  health,  and  their  mental 
horizon  enlarging  and  destined  still  to  brighten  and 
expand.  "The  more  we  know,"  says  Coleridge,  "the 
greater  our  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  water  lily  in  the 
midst  of  waters,  opens  its  leaves  and  expands  its  petals  at 
the  first  pattering  of  showers,  and  rejoices  in  the  rain 
drops  with  a  quicker  sympathy  than  the  parched  shrub  in 
the  sandy  desert/' 
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«  A  friend  lovcth  at  all  times,  and  a  brother  is  bom  for  adversity." — Prov, 

xvii.  17. 

"  A  man  that  hath  friends  must  shew  himself  friendly  :  and  there  is  a  friem/ 
/Aa/ sticketh  closer  than  a  brother." — Prov.  xviii.  24. 

ONE  of  the  greatest  needs  of  man  is  that  of  friendship. 
Without  friendship  he  would  die  in  the  first  dawn  of 
infancy.  He  needs  friendship  to  nurture  his  body,  and 
educate  his  mind.  Friendship  is  his  shield  in  danger,  his 
guide  in  perplexity,  his  strength  in  weakness,  his  succour 
in  sorrow.  He  needs  the  hand  of  friendship  to  receive 
him  into  the  world,  and  to  help  him  out ;  and  through  all 
the  intervening  stages,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  he  re- 
quires its  presence  and  its  aid.  What  sun,  and  air,  and 
dew,  are  to  the  seed,  friendship  is  to  him,  that  which 
quickens,  nurtures,  develops,  and  perfects  his  being.  These 
proverbs  lead  us  to  notice  the  degrees  and  duties  of  that 
iruc  friendship,  which  Aristotle  describes  as  "  composed  of 
one  soul  in  two  bodies." 

The  degrees  of  true  friendship. — ^Three  degrees  of 
true  friendship  are  suggested  by  these  words.  First :  A 
constant  love.  "  A  friend  loveth  at  all  times."  Constancy 
in  love  is  an  essential  element  in  all  genuine  friendship. 
There  is  a  thing  called  friendship,  very  warm,  very  demon- 
strative, but  very  mutable  ;  it  changes  with  circumstances. 
When  its  object  is  in  prosperity,  it  keeps  by  his  side,  cheers 
him  with  sunny  looks  and  approving  words,  but  when 
adversity  comes,  it  skulks  away,  and  keeps  out  of  sight. 
Unlike  this,  genuine  friendship  comes  to  us  in  prosperous 
days  only  by  invitation,  but  hastens  to  our  side  unasked 
when  sorrow  darkens  our  homestead.    A  modern  writer 
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has  well  described  the  true  friend  :  "  Concerning  the  man 
you  call  your  friend — tell  me,  will  he  weep  with  you  in  the 
hour  of  distress  r  Will  he  faithfully  reprove  you  to  your 
face,  for  actions  for  which  others  are  ridiculing  or  censuring 
you  behind  your  back  ?  Will  he  dare  to  stand  forth  in 
your  defence,  when  detraction  is  secretly  aiming  its  deadly 
weapons  at  your  reputation  r  Will  he  acknowledge  you 
with  the  same  cordiality,  and  behave  to  you  with  the  samo 
friendly  attention,  in  the  company  of  your  superiors  in  rank 
and  fortune,  as  when  the  claims  of  pride  and  vanity  do  not 
interfere  with  those  of  friendship  ?  If  misfortune  and 
losses  should  oblige  you  to  retire  into  a  walk  of  life  in 
which  you  cannot  appear  with  the  same  distinction,  or 
entertain  your  friends  with  the  same  liberality  as  formerly, 
will  he  still  think  himself  happy  in  your  society,  and, 
instead  of  gradually  withdrawing  himself  from  an  un- 
profitable connection,  take  pleasure  in  professing  himself 
your  friend,  and  cheerfully  assist  you  to  support  the  bur- 
den of  your  affliction  ?  When  sickness  shall  call  you  to 
retire  from  the  gay  and  busy  scenes  of  the  world,  will  ho 
follow  you  into  your  gloomy  retreat,  listen  with  attention  to 
your  *tale  of  symptoms,'  and  minister  the  balm  of  con- 
solation to  your  fainting  spirit  ?  And  lastly,  when  death 
shall  burst  asunder  every  earthly  tie,  will  he  shed  a  tear 
upon  your  grave,  and  lodge  the  dear  remembrance  of  your 
mutual  love  in  his  heart,  as  a  treasure  never  to  be  re- 
signed r"  The  man  who  will  not  do  all  this,  may  be  your 
companion,  your  flatterer,  your  seducer,  but,  depend  upon 
it,  he  is  not  your  friend.  False  friends  are  like  chaff,  they 
fly  away  before  the  first  blast  of  adversity ;  the  true  are  the 
precious  grain  that  lie  at  our  feet. 

The  other  degree  of  friendship  suggested  here  is, 
Secondly :  A  brotherly  love.  "  A  brother  is  born  for 
adversity."  Some  regard  the  expression  as  indicating  the 
writer's  idea  that  a  friend  that  "  loveth  at  all  times,"  is  yet 
to  be  born.  He  does  not  at  present  exist.  Whatever 
mightbe  Solomon's  exact  idea,hiswords  suggest  the  fact  that 
brotherly  affection  is  of  higher  worth  than  ordinary  genuine 
friendship.  Genuine  affection  mayexist,and  does  exist  where 
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there  is  no  blood  relationship,  but  where  the  blood  relation- 
ship of  brothers  exists  in  connection  with  it,  its  value  is 
increased,  it  takes  a  higher  type.  True  brotherliness  gives  a 
wondrous  tenderness,  depth,  and  energy  to  friendship. 
Kindred  blood  coursing  through  the  veins,  hearts  centering 
their  affections  upon  the  same  parents,  and  spreading  their 
sympathies  over  the  same  relations  and  interests,  a  thousand 
thoughts,  impressions,  hopes,  and  memories,  which  the 
loving  intercourse  of  early  years  have  given  them  in  com- 
mon, cannot  fail  to  impart  a  priceless  worth  to  genuine 
friendship.  A  true  brother  is  indeed  a  man  "  born  for 
adversity."  It  is  when  the  sky  of  adversity  is  darkest  over 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  its  storms  beat  most  furiously 
upon  them,  that  he  is  most  strong  and  constant  in  his  love, 
he  is  there  like  a  bright  angel,  and  will  not  depart  until  the 
breaking  of  the  darkness  and  the  hushing  of  the  tempest. 
Thank  God  for  all  true  brotherliness  in  the  world. 

Another     degree    of    friendship     suggested    here     is. 

Thirdly :  A  ^/z/tr-brotherly  love.     "  There  is  a  friend  that 

sticketh  closer  than  a  brother."     Here  we  have  genuine 

friendship  in  its  highest  degree.     Constancy  is  its  first 

stage,  brotherliness  is  the  next,  super-brotherliness  is  the 

highest.     But  who  is  this  "  friend  that  sticketh  closer  than 

a  brother  r"     Jonathan  stuck  to  David,  but  not  closer  than 

a  brother.    We  know  One,  and  only  One,  Who  answers  to 

this  description.     It  is  the  Son  of  God.     "  He  that  loved 

us  and  gave  Himself  for  us."     "  He  is  not  ashamed  to  call 

us  brethren."     "  He   is   touched  with   the  feeling  of  our 

infirmities."     "He  is  afflicted  in  all  our  afflictions."     What 

a  friend  is  He !     How  disinterested,  self-sacrificing,  tender, 

constant,  infinite,  His  love !     He  "  sticketh  closer  than  a 

brother."    A  brother  must  leave  us  sooner  or  later.     He 

dies,  or  we  die,  and  we  part.    We  cannot  go  with  him  into 

the  "  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  nor  he  descend  with 

us.   We  part.    But  Christ  is  ever  with  us.     "Lo  I  am 

ahvays  with  you,  even  unto  the  end." 

Here  we  have  also  : — 

The  duty  of  true  friendship. — "A  man  that  hath 
[friends  must  show  himself  friendly."    What  is  our  duty  to 
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genuine  friends  r     First :  We  must  justify  their  friendship. 
We  must  show  by  the  purity  of  our  love,  the  excellence  of 
our  principles,  the  nobleness  of  our  spirit,  the  loftiness  of 
our  aims,  that  we  are  -worthy  of  the  affection   and  con- 
fidence that  are  bestowed  upon  us.     To  be  genuinely  loved 
we  must  be  morally  lovable,  and  to  be  morally  lovable  we 
must  be  good.     One  mean  unworthy  act  of  mine  is  enoutrh 
to  burn  the  golden   thread  that  links   my  friend  to  me. 
To  shew  yourselves  friendly,  you  must  show  that  in  your 
life  which  will  justify  the  friendship  you  enjoy.     Secondly: 
We  must  honour  their  friendship.     Men  must  see  in  our 
character  that  which  will  give  them  a  virtuous  pride  in 
calling  us  friends,  however  obscure  our  lives,  humble  our 
homes,  or  unfortunate  our  circumstances.     Let  us  be  great 
in  character,  however  obscure  in  position.     Thirdly :  We 
must  reciprocate  their  friendship.     Their  offices  of  lo\e, 
their  acts  of  kindness,  their  expressions  of  tenderness  we 
must  -equite,  if  not  with  material  gifts  through  poverty, 
with  strong  gratitude  and  high  devotion.     He  who  does 
not  reciprocate  love  will  soon  lose  it,  he  who  receives  all 
and   gives    nothing  in   return   will   soon   block    up   the 
river  of   favours.     "He    that    hath    friends    must    show 
himself   friendly."     Whether    hii    friends    be  unrelated 
to  him  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  or  related  by  the 
bonds  of  brotherhood,  or  related  by  ties  more  close  and 
tender  than  those  of  a  brother,  "he  must  show  himself 
friendly,"  in  order  to  retain  the  friendship.     Heaven  give 
us   this   generous   friendship !       A  star  that  breaks  the 
darkest  clouds  of  earth  and  that  will  shine  on  for  ever. 
True   friendship    is  immortal.      "  The    friendship,"  says 
Robert  Hall,  "  of  high  and  sanctified  spirits  loses  nothing 
by  death  but  its  alloy ;  failings  disappear,  and  the  virtues 
of  those  whose  faces  we   shall    behold   no   more  appear 
greater  and  more  sacred  when  beheld  through  the  shades 
of  the  sepulchre." 

"  Smitten  friends 
Are  angels  sent  on  errands  full  of  love ; 
For  us  they  languish,  and  for  us  they  die,"—  Dr.  Young, 
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«<  He  that  begetteth  a  fool  doeth  it  to  his  sorrow  :  and  the  father  of  a  fool 
hath  no  joy." — Prov.  xvii.  21.* 

"A  foolish  son  is  a  grief  to  his  father,  and  bitterness  to  her  that  bare  him." 
^Vrro.  xvii.  25. 

"The  joys  of  parents,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "are  secret, 
and  so  are  their  griefs  and  fears :  they  cannot  utter  the 
one;  they  will  not  utter  the  other.  Children  sweeten 
labours,  but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter ;  they 
increase  the  cares  of  life,  but  they  mitigate  the  remembrance 
of  death."  A  man  must  be  a  parent  to  know  the  heart 
of  a  parent,  and  he  must  be  cursed  with  worthless  and 
wicked  children  in  order  to  know  the  crushing  t;rief  of 
those  who  are.  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  child 
who  is  a  "  fool " — a  fool  not  by  natural  incapacity,  but  by 
moral  depravity — gives  sorrow  to  his  parents. — Negatively. 
He  is  not  what  a  son  should  be.  He  neglects  all  that  a 
son  should  do.  He  does  not  reciprocate  the  love.  What 
love,  self-sacrificing,  tender,  anxious,  ever-toiling  love,  has 
been  lavished  on  him,  but  he  returns  it  no  more  than  a 
stick  or  a  stone.  He  does  not  acknowledge  the  kindness. 
AVhat  kindness  has  been  expended  on  him  !  Yet  he  knows 
no  gratitude,  he  manifests  no  thanksgiving.  He  recognizes 
no  authority.  The  parental  word  is  disregarded,  the  paren- 
tal will  is  disobeyed,  the  parentiil  order  is  set  at  defiance. 
All  this  is  the  conduct  of  a  "  fool,"  and  in  all  this  there  is 
sorrow  to  the  heart  of  the  father  and  the  mother.  The 
other  way  in  which  the  child  gives  sorrow  to  his  parents  is 
^(mtively.  A  wicked  son  is  active  in  his  wickedness. 
Sometimes  the  conduct  of  such  children  involves  their 
pTents  in  secular  ruin.  The  extravagance,  the  gambling, 
the  reckless  speculations  of  children,  have  wrecked  the 

•  The  subject  of  the  18,  19,  and  20  verses,  viz.,  suretiship,  strife,  ambition, 
liowaidness  of  heart,  and  pcrvcrseness  of  speech,  have  ah-f-ady  engaged  our  atten- 
tion.   Sec  Readings  on  chap.  vi.  1—5,  xvii.  14,  xvi.  18,  vi.  12—15. 
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fortunes  of  many  a  family,  and  brought  desolation  to  many 
a  home.  Sometimes  the  conduct  of  such  children  briirrs 
disgrace  upon  their  parents.  By  their  violation  of  the 
laws  of  chastity,  social  honour,  commercial  justice,  thov 
have  often  degraded  the  character  of  their  families.  The 
son  who  is  a  "  fool "  has  often  invested  with  infamy  a 
family  name  that  has  shone  brightly  for  many  an  age. 

Household  life  is  so  momentous  to  men  individually  and 
socially,  that  it  can  never  be  too  frequently  examined  and 
too  earnestly  pondered.  Hence  it  constantly  appears  in  the 
thoughts  of  Solomon ;  and  is  not  unfrequently  referred  to 
by  other  inspired  men.  It  may  be  well  therefore  for  us 
to  look  a  little  closer  into  the  subject.  In  these  verses  we 
have  three  things  in  relation  to  it. 

A  REPREHENSIBLE   DOMESTIC    CHARACTER. — "  A  foolish 

son."     By  a  "  foolish  son"  Solomon  means  not  a  son  des- 
titute of  mental  capacity — an  idiot,  but  a  graceless  son 
one  destitute  of  that  virtue  which  is  in  reality  the  true 
reason  of  the  soul.     Immorality  is  moral  madness.    First : 
A  son  is  a  fool  who  disregards  his  parents.    There  are 
those,  alas,  in  families  who  lose  the  filial  element,  and  who 
become  indifferent  alike  to  parental  feelings  and  parental 
claims.     They  wound  parental  love  and  despise  parental 
rule.     Is  this  not  foolish  r    What  friends  have  they  so  sin- 
cere in  their  love,  so  strong  in  their  attachment  ?  Secondly : 
A  son  is  a  "  fool"  who  neglects  his  study.     The  best  inte- 
rests of  a  young  man  consist  in  the  filling  of  his  mind 
with  useful  knowledge,  the  culturing  of  his  heart  into  pure 
sympathies,  the  training  of  his  powers  to  act  virtuously, 
forcefully,  and  happily.  But  he  who  neglects  this,  and  gives 
himself  up  to  indolence,  self-indulgence,  and  sensuality,  is 
a  "fool."    Thirdly:  A  son  is  a  "fool"  who  neglects  his 
God.    The  life  and  destiny  of  all  are  in  His  hands.    To 
neglect  Him,  thex-efore,  is  the  height  of  folly.    But  if  this 
disregard,  this  negative  conduct,  shows  his  folly,  how  much 
more  does  this  folly  appear  in  the  positive  evils  that  grow 
out  of  this  negative  behaviour  r    Indolence,  intemperance, 
sensuality,  roguery,  profanity,  murder,  and  such  like  enor- 
mities, flow  out  of  disregard  to  parents,  study,  and  God. 
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Alas,  how  many  families  there  are  in  England  who  have 
such  fools  as  members  !     The  verses  present  to  us — 

A    QUESTIONABLE     DOMESTIC     TRAINING. — When    SUch 

luols  as  these  appear  in  families  there  is  a  presump- 
tion that  the  training  has  been  defective.  For  is  it  not 
said,  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it  r"  I  know  what 
may  be  pleaded  against  the  certain  efficacy  of  this  disci- 
pline. Organisation  is  pleaded.  It  is  said  that  the  con- 
formation of  some  children  is  bad,  that  there  is  a  sad  lack 
of  the  moral  in  their  nature,  and  that  the  animal  predo- 
minates over  the  mental.  Will  is  pleaded.  It  is  said  that 
every  child  has  freedom  and  independency  of  mind,  and 
that  this  prevents  the  possibility  of  invariable  results. 
Mind  is  hot  like  dead  matter  on  which  we  may  produce 
any  impression  we  please ;  it  is  endowed  with  a  resisting 
and  self-modifying  force.  Against  these  objections  three 
things  are  to  be  observed.  First :  The  power  of  goodness 
upon  unsophisticated  childhood.  The  Great  Maker  of  our 
being  has  established  such  a  relation  between  the  principles 
of  truth,  justice,  and  moral  excellence,  that  the  mind  in  an 
unsophisticated  state  not  only  can  see  them,  but  is  bound 
to  admire  and  render  them  homage.  Secondly :  The  force 
of  parental  influence  upon  the  child.  The  mind  of  the 
child  in  its  first  stages  is  to  he  parent  as  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter,  it  can  be  moul  "  almost  into  any  shape  and 
turned  to   any  service.     T  v :    The  promise  of  God. 

The  Great.  Father  has  promisea  to  render  efiicient  a  right 
parental  training.  On  the  whole,  then,  there  seems  to  me 
no  necessity  for  parents  to  have  moral  fools  as  children. 
The  verses  present — 

A    SAD    DOMESTIC    EXPERIENCE. — "  A  foolish   SOH    is    a 

grief  to  his  father,  and  a  bitterness  to  her  that  bare  him." 
How  true  this  is.  To  have  a  son  a  drunkard,  a  rogue, 
a  swindler,  a  murderer,  must  involve  an  amount  of 
parental  agony,  which  is  not  easy  to  imagine.  What 
agony  did  Absalom  give  David !  The  fact  that  children 
bring  such  misery  to  their  parents  suggests  two  great 
facts.      First :    That    our    greatest    trials    often     spring 
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from  our  greatest  blessings.  Every  right-hearted  parent 
regards  his  or  her  child  as  one  of  the  greatest  bles- 
sings that  kind  Heaven  has  bestowed.  Yet  this  bles- 
sing often  becomes  a  curse.  It  is  so  in  other  thing-.s. 
Secondly :  Our  greatest  devils  often  spring  from  our- 
selves. Who  is  a  greater  enemy  to  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  father  and  the  mother,  than  an  undu- 
tiful,  an  unprincipled,  a  heartless,  and  a  reckless,  son  r 
They  have  no  greater  fiend  than  he  ;  he  is  their  torment. 
In  many  other  ways  men  create  their  own  devils.  Men 
form  engagements,  create  enterprises,  and  enter  into 
arrangements  in  young  life  which  produce  devils  to  tor- 
ment them  to  the  end  of  their  days. 

This  subject  affords  a  homily  to  young  parents  that  can- 
not be  too  deeply  pondered.  There  is  a  discipline  which, 
under  God,  may  deliver  them  from  the  curse  of  a  foolish 
son.  It  is  not  passion,  violence,  rude  authority  ;  it  is  the 
calm  discipline  of  holy  love.  "  It  is  a  great  mistake,"  says 
Dr.  Bushnell,  "  to  suppose  that  what  will  make  a  child 
stare,  or  tremble,  impresses  more  authority.  The  violen*^ 
emphasis,  the  hard,  stormy  voice,  the  menacing  air  only 
weakens  authority ;  it  commands  a  good  thing  as  if  it 
were  only  a  bad,  and  fit  to  be  no  way  impressed  save  by 
some  stress  of  assumption.  Let  the  command  be  always 
quietly  given,  as  if  it  had  some  right  in  itself  and  could 
utter  itself  to  the  conscience  by  some  emphasis  of  its  own. 
Is  it  not  well  understood  that  a  bawling  and  violent  team- 
ster has  no  real  government  of  his  team  ?  Is  it  not  prac- 
tically seen  that  a  skilful  commander  of  one  of  those  huge 
floating  cities,  moved  by  steam  on  our  American  waters, 
manages  and  works  every  motion  by  the  waving  of  a 
hand,  or  by  signs  that  pass  in  silence — issuing  no  order  at 
all,  save  in  the  gentlest  undertone  of  voice  ?  So  when 
there  is,  or  is  to  be,  a  real  order  and  law  in  the  house,  it 
will  come  of  no  hard  and  boisterous,  or  fretful  and  terma- 
gant way  of  commandment.  Gentleness  will  speak  the 
word  of  firmness,  and  firmness  will  be  clothed  in  the  airs  of 
true  gentleness." 
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<'  A  meiTy  heart  doetli  good  like  a  medicine  ;  hut  a  hroken  spirit  drieth  tiic 
bones."— /"/viz-.  xvii.  22. 

So  closely  connected  is  the  soul  with  the  body,  that 
physical  health  is  ever,  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  on 
mental  states.  A  dark  thought  has  power  to  work  disease 
and  death  into  the  corporeal  frame.  This  is  a  fact — First : 
Recognised  by  medical  science.  A  wise  physician  avails 
himself  of  this  fact  and  is  ever  anxious  not  only  to  dispel 
all  sad  thoughts  from  the  mind  of  the  patient,  but  to 
awaken  the  most  pleasurable  ideas  and  emotions.  This  is  a 
fact.  Secondly :  Attested  by  general  experience.  Who 
has  not  experienced  the  influence  of  his  mental  thoughts 
and  feelings  on  the  state  of  his  health  ?  How  often  has 
every  man  in  the  course  of  his  life  felt  a  distressing 
thought  sickening  and  shattering  his  body.  David  felt  it, 
when  he  said,  "  When  I  kept  silence,  my  bones  waxed  old 
through  my  roaring  all  the  day  long.  For  day  and  night 
thy  hand  was  heavy  upon  thee  :  my  moisture  is  turned 
into  the  drought  of  summer.  Selah."*  This  is  a  fact. 
Thirdly :  Suggestive  of  practical  lessons.  Is  it  true  that  a 
"  broken  spirit " — i.c.^  a  spirit  saddened  and  depressed, 
"drieth  the  bones,"  reduces  all  healthy  secretions,  enfeebles 
the  energy  and  destroys  the  health  ?  Is  it  true,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  cheerful  spirit  will  act  as  a  medicine  to 
restore  an  enfeebled  body  to  health  r  If  these  things  are 
true,  then  we  may  infer  three  principles. 

The  responsibility  of  man  for  his  physical 
liEALTH.f — There  is  certainly  no  virtue  in  having  a  weak 
and  sickly  frame.  Though  it  is  often  a  calamity  entailed 
on  us  by  our  ancestors,  or  by  circumstances  over  which  we 
have  no  control ;  it  always  implies  sin  somewhere,  either 
in  ourselves  or  others.     There  is  no  virtue  in  it,  and  yet 

*  Psahn  xxxii.  3,  4. 
f  See  Readings  on  chap.  xiv.  13— 15, 
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numbers  in  society  speak  and  act  as  if  there  were  something 
meritorious  in  having  a  delicate  frame.  Robust  health 
some,  at  least,  seem  to  consider  not  respectable  and  gen- 
teel, and  hence  they  have  perennial  complaints ;  they 
are  always  "poorly"  and  delicate.  In  many  cases  the 
physical  ailments  of  these  people  spring  from  unhealthy 
and  unvirtuous  states  of  mind.  !Man  is  responsible  for 
his  mental  disposition,  whether  cheerful  or  gloomy,  and 
his  disposition  greatly  determines  his  health.  I  infer  again 
from  this  fact : — 

The  ^uty  of  the  guardians  of  childhood  and 
YOUTH. — If  the  parents  and  guardians  of  childhood  and 
youth  would  have  their  charge  grow  up  with  robust  health, 
and  well  developed  frames,  they  should  deal  rightly  with 
their  minds ;  they  should  labour  to  dispel  all  saddening 
influences  from  the  young  heart,  and  fill  it  with  the  sun- 
shine of  cheerfulness  and  joy.  There  is  much  in  some 
families  and  schools  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  young,  and  thus 
dry  their  very  bones.  Modern  medical  science  talks  largely 
of  germs  of  disease  that  float  in  the  atmosphere,  but  what 
these  germs  are  it  cannot  tell  us,  nor  can  it  say  how 
they  affect  us.  But  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  immoral  .soul 
there  are  certain  germs  of  physical  disease  that  are  verj' 
discoverable — lust,  anger,  revenge,  envy,  jealousy,  all  these 
impregnate  the  moral  atmosphere  of  impious  minds  and 
they  are  poison  to  the  corporeal  frame.  They  corrupt  the 
blood,  they  sap  the  constitution,  they  work  out  dissolu- 
tion.    I  infer  lastly  from  this  fact  :— 

The  sanitary  influence  of  Christianity.  ~  The 
design  of  Christianity  is  to  fill  the  human  heart  with  joy. 
"  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  that  your  joy  may 
be  full."  It  is  in  every  way  adapted  to  accomplish  this ;  it 
never  fails  in  effecting  this  wherever  it  is  fully  received. 
No  other  system  on  earth  has  ever  filled  the  human  heart 
with  joy,  no  other  system  can  do  so.  Hence  Christianity, 
by  doing  so,  is  the  best  physician  to  the  body.  He  who 
promotes  Christianity  is  the  wise  philanthropist.  To  pro- 
mote it  is  to  promote  the  v.'ell-being  of  man,  body  as 
well  as  soul.     Some    people  are    always  trying  to  keep 
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the  body  well,  and  entirely  neglect  the  condition  of  the 
soul.  This  is  philosophically  absurd.  It  is  like  trying  to 
cure  a  diseased  tree  by  binding  up  the  branches.  "People," 
says  Sterne,  "who  are  always  taking  care  of  their  health, 
are  like  misers,  who  are  holding  a  treasure  which  they  have 
never  spirit  to  enjoy."  _ 


(READING  CLXXXV.— JULY  4.) 


r. 


"A  wicked  man  taketli  a  gift  out  of  the  bosom  to  pervert  the  ways  of  judg- 
ment,"—Prow,  xvii.  23. 

Having  already  noticed  a  sentiment  somewhat  similar  to 
these  words,  our  remarks  will  be  very  brief.*  The  verse 
suggests  two  remarks  about  bribery,  an  evil  which  Solomon 
often  deprecated,  and  which  Jehovah  Himself  denounces. 

Its  aim  is  pernicious. — A  bribe  is  given  to  "  pervert 
the  ways  of  judgment."  "A  bribe,"  says  Webster,  "is  a 
price,  reward,  gift,  or  favour  bestowed  or  promised,  with  a 
view  to  pervert  the  judgment  or  corrupt  the  conduct  of  a 
judge,  witness,  or  other  person."  Perversion  is  always  its 
aim  ;  it  is  to  induce  men  to  do  that  which  is  either  without 
their  convictions,  or  against  their  convictions.  Absalom 
bribed  the  people  of  Judcca  in  order  to  get  to  the  throne. 
The  high-priests  bribed  Judas  in  order  to  effect  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ.  Whilst  bribery  is  the  canker  and  disgrace 
of  constitutional  governments,  it  is  a  crime  in  whatever 
department  of  life,  by  whomsoever  practised.  He  who 
presents  a  bribe  perpetrates  a  moral  wrong.  He  sacrifices 
truth  and  justice  to  his  own  personal  interest,  and  he  en- 
deavours, by  exciting  the  selfishness  of  others,  to  deaden 
in  them  the  sense  of  right,  and  muffle  the  voice  of  truth. 
The  receiver  of  the  bribe  is  as  bad.  He  accepts  the  greatest 
insult  that  can  be  offered  to  him  as  a  man,  and  consents  to 
barter  away  eternal  principles  for  earthly  pelf.  Too  often 
have  the  legislators  of  England  won  their  position  by 

*  See  Reading  on  chap.  xvii.  8.  Isaiah  i.  23,  24, 
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bribery.    Another  remark  which  the  verse  suggests  con- 
cerning bribery  is  that : — 

Its  action  is  clandestine.— "  A  wicked  man  taketh 
a  gift  out  of  the  bosom."  So  bad  is  it,  that  even  the 
author  of  it  is  ashamed.  He  does  it  in  secrecy.  Sin  is  a 
shameful  thing,  all  consciences  blush  at  it,  its  work  is  ever- 
more in  darkness.  Secretly  and  insidiously  it  effects  its 
purposes.  The  subject  teaches  two  things.  First :  The 
power  of  money.  "Money  answereth  all  things,"  says 
Solomon.  Money  can  buy  men,  and  it  is  doing  so  on  an 
extensive  scale  throughout  the  world.  Men  are  every- 
where being  bought,  not  merely  their  limbs,  but  thtir  in- 
tellects and  their  souls. 

Gold  !  It  is  the  mightiest  amongst  the  world's  autocrats, 
and  the  most  popular  amongst  its  divinities.  No  motive 
in  all  the  world's  activities  is  more  universal  and  resistless, 
no  argument  in  all  its  reasonings  more  cogent  and  conclu- 
sive. "A  man,"  says  Addison,  "who  is  furnished  with 
arguments  from  the  mint  will  convince  his  antagonist 
much  sooner  than  one  who  draws  them  from  reason  and 
philosophy.  Gold  is  a  wonderful  clearer  of  the  understand- 
ing— it  dissipates  every  doubt  and  scruple  in  an  instant ; 
accommodates  itself  to  the  meanest  capacities  ;  silences  the 
loud  and  clamorous,  and  brings  over  the  most  obstinate 
and  inflexible.  Philip  of  Macedon  was  a  man  of  most 
invincible  reason  thii.  way.  He  refuted  by  it  all  the  wisdom 
of  Athens — confounded  their  statesmen,  struck  their  orators 
dumb,  and  at  length  argued  them  out  of  their  liberties." 

The  subject  teaches.  Secondly  :  The  urgency  of  a  moral 
regeneration.  What  is  wanted  for  commercial  soundness, 
social  order,  and  good  government  is,  that  moral  regene- 
ration which  endows  the  soul  with  an  inflexible  adherence 
to  honour,  rectitude,  and  truth.  This,  also,  is  the  work  of 
Christianity.  Parliamentary,  administrative,  ecclesiastical 
reformation,  are  merely  things  of  parchment,  but  the  refor- 
mation of  Christianity  is  the  reformation  of  the  soul.  Let 
nothing  bribe  us  ever  to  the  wrong.  Heaven  honours  the 
man  who  stands  against  bribes.  "  He  that  walketh  right- 
eously and  speaketh  uprightly  ;  he  that  despiseth  the  gain 
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of  oppressions,  that  shaketh  his  hands  from  holding  of 
bribes,  that  stoppeth  his  ears  from  hearing  of  blood,  and 
shutteth  his  eyes  from  seeing  evil,  he  shall  dwell  on  high  ; 
his  place  of  defence  shall  be  the  munitions  of  rocks ;  bread 
shall  be  given  him,  his  waters  shall  be  sure."* 
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"  Wisdom  is  before  him  that  hath  understanding  :  but  the  eyes  of  a  fool  are 
in  the  ends  of  the  earth."— Prof.  xvii.  24. 

Here  are  two  pictures  widely  dissimilar,  one  the  picture 
of  a  wise  man,  and  the  other  of  a  fool.  Let  us  glance  at 
them  both. 

They  differ  in  FACE. — The  one  has  a  meaning,  the  other 
an  unmeaning  face.  One  translator  renders  the  words — 
*•  In  the  countenance  of  a  wise  man  wisdom  appeareth,  but 
the  fool's  eyes  roll  to  and  fro."  It  is  ever  so.  God  has  so 
formed  man  that  his  face  is  the  index  to  his  soul — the 
dial-plate  of  the  mental  clock.  If  the  mind  does  not 
modify  the  features,  it  alters  the  expression,  and  changes 
the  whole  style  of  countenance.  By  the  face  is  seen 
whether  the  soul  is  cultured  or  uncultured,  coarse  or  re- 
fined, amiable  or  irascible,  virtuous  or  vicious.  A  wise 
man's  face  looks  wisdom — calm,  devout,  reflective.  The 
fool's  face  looks  folly.  As  the  translucent  lake  reflects  the 
passing  clouds  nnd  rolling  lights  of  sky,  so  does  the  human 
countenance  mirror  the  soul.  Man  is  instinctively  a  phy- 
siognomist ;  even  children  read  our  hearts  by  our  faces. 

"  The  cheek  is  aptcr  than  the  tongue  to  tell  an  errand." 

Shakkspeare. 

They  differ  in  mind. — "  Wisdom  is  before  him  that  hath 
understanding,  but  the  eyes  of  a  fool  are  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth."    The  one  has  an  occupied,  the  other  a  vacant  mind. 

*  Isaiah  xxxiii.  15,  16. 
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The  meaning  of  Solomon  perhaps  may  be  wisdom  is  be- 
fore,  that  is,  present,  with  the  man  that  "  hath  understand- 
ing'." The  principles  of  wisdom  are  in  his  mind,  are  ever 
before  his  eye.  Wisdom  is  "  before  "  his  mind  in  ever}-' 
circumstance  and  condition.  Its  rulcy  the  Word  of  God  is 
before  him.  Its  principle y  the  love  of  God,  is  before  him. 
Thus  he  has  an  occupied  mind.  But  the  mind  of  the  fool 
is  vacant.  His  "  eyes  are  in  the  ends  of  the  earth."  He 
has  nothing  before  him,  nothing  true,  or  wise,  or  good. 
He  looks  at  emptiness.  Alas  !  how  vacant  the  mind  of  a 
morally  unwise  man  !  It  is  a  vessel  without  ballast,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  His  thoughts  are  unsub- 
stantial, his  hopes  are  illusory,  the  sphere  of  his  conscious; 
life  a  mirage.  The  difference  in  the  soul  between  a  morally 
wise  and  a  morally  foolish  man,  is  as  great  as  that  between 
a  well-rooted  tree  that  defies  the  fiercest  tempest,  and  the 
chaff  that  is  the  sport  of  every  wind.  Heaven  deliver  us 
from  a  morally  empty  mind — a  mind  without  true  prin- 
ciples, manly  aims,  and  genuine  loves. 

They  differ  in  heart. — The  one  has  a  settled  the  other 
an  unsettled  heart.  This  is  suggestively  implied.  The 
morally  wise  man  is  fixed,  wisdom  is  "  before  him,"  and 
his  heart  is  on  it.  He  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  faith. 
He  is  not  used  by  circumstances,  but  he  makes  circum- 
stances serve  him.  He  has  a  purpose  in  life,  and  from 
that  purpose  nothing  will  turn  him.  "  This  one  thing  I 
do."  But  the  fool  is  unsettled,  his  "  eyes  are  in  the  ends 
of  the  earth."  His  mind,  like  the  evil  spirit,  walks  to  and 
fro  through  the  earth,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  An 
old  writer  describes  the  character  thus  :  "  To-day  he  goes 
to  the  quay  to  be  shipped  for  Rome.  But  before  the  tide 
come,  his  tide  is  turned.  One  party  thinks  him  theirs;  the 
adverse  theirs  ;  he  is  with  both,  with  neither,  not  an  hour 
with  himself.  Indifference  is  his  ballast,  and  opinion  his 
sail  J  he  resolves  not  to  resolve.  He  knows  not  what  he 
doth  hold.  He  opens  his  mind  to  receive  notions,  as  one 
opens  his  palm  to  take  an  handful  of  water.  He  hath  very 
much,  if  he  could  hold  it.  He  is  sure  to  die,  but  not  a 
religion  to  die  in.     He  demurs,  like  a  posed  lawyer,  as  if 
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delay  could  remove  some  impediments.  In  a  controverted 
point,  he  holds  with  the  last  reasoner  he  either  heard  or 
read.  The  next  diverts  him,  and  his  opinion  dwells  with 
him  perhaps  so  long  as  the  teacher  of  it  is  in  sight.  He 
will  rather  take  dross  for  gold  than  try  it  in  the  furnace. 
He  receives  many  judgments,  retains  none.  He  loathes 
manna  after  two  days'  feeding.  His  best  dwelling 
would  be  his  confined  chamber,  where  he  would  trouble 
nothing  but  his  pillow.  He  is  full  of  business  at  church  ; 
a  stranger  at  home  ;  a  sceptic  abroad ;  an  observer  in  the 
street;  everywhere  a  fool." 


(READING  CLXXXVII.— JULY  C.) 


"  Also  to  punish  the  just  is  not  good,  nor  to  strike  princes  for  equity." — 
Prcw.  xvii.  26. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  "princes" — official  and  moral. 
The  former  are  often  contemptible.  They  are  mean- 
natured,  weak-facultied,  low-spirited  men,  born  into  high 
positions.  They  have  nothing  princely  in  the  blood  and 
bearing  of  their  souls.  The  latter  are  real  princes.  They 
are  princely  in  their  thoughts,  sympathies,  and  aims.  They 
are  high-souled  men,  God's  nobles.  Which  of  these  does 
Solomon  refer  to  in  the  text  ?  Perhaps  to  neither  sepa- 
rately, but  to  be  .h  in  combination  :  the  prince  not  only  in 
office,  but  in  character  too.    The  proverb  directs  us — 

To  A  PUNISHMENT  THAT  IS  PERSECUTION.  —  "  Also  tO 

punish  the  just  is  not  good."  He  means  more  than  this  ; 
he  means  what  he  has  expressed  before,  that  it  is  not  only 
not  good,  but  that  it  is  "  abomination  to  the  Lord."*  To 
inflict  punishment  upon  the  iitijust  is  often  right  and  im- 
perative. It  is  God's  will  that  evil  doers  shall  be  punished 
in  a  certain  way  and  to  a  certain  extent,  but  to  inflict  suf- 
fering on  the  just  is  not  legitimate  punishment ;  it  is  per- 
secution.   There  is  a  great  deal  in  society  that  passes  for 

*  See  Reading  on  verse  15. 
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punishment,  which  is  nothing  but  unjust  persecution.  First: 
It  is  seen  in  domestic  discipline.  Children  are  often 
punished  not  on  account  of  moral  wrong,  but  on  account 
of  idiosyncracies  and  peculiarities  which  are  not  immoral. 
Every  pain  inflicted  on  a  child  where  there  is  not  moral 
wrong,  is  a  persecution,  not  a  just  rhastisement.  Secondly; 
It  is  seen  in  political  governments.  The  government  that 
inflicts  inconveniences  and  disabilities  upon  those  who  are 
civilly  just,  persecutes.  The  enforcement  of  laws,  the  ex- 
actions of  imposts  that  chime  not  with  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  right,  are  persecution.  Thirdly  :  Tt  is  seen  in 
ecclesiastical  arrangements.  The  ecclesia.^tics  that  inflict 
sufferings  on  account  of  diversity  of  creed  and  conviction, 
persecute.  Ecclesiastics  have  been  the  great  persecutors. 
Of  all  men  in  history  they  have  done  most  in  punishing 
the  just.     The  proverb  directs  us — 

To  A   REBELLION    THAT    IS     TREASON. — "  Nor  tO  strike 

princes  for  equity."  The  strike  here  does  not  mean 
merely  physical  violence.  There  are  other  strokes  be- 
sides those  of  the  hand — the  strokes  of  the  pen,  the 
tongue,  the  life.  These  are  often  more  painful  and  terrible 
than  hand  strokes .  Now  to  strike — to  oppose  princes— 
"for  equity"  is //'^'^yt'/^.  There  is  a  rebellion  that  is  not 
treason.  To  rise  up  and  oppose  princes  and  potentates 
who  have  no  equity,  is  a  virtue,  not  a  crime.  Rebellion, 
to  be  treason,  must  be  striking  against  the  equitable. 
First :  Opposition  to  good  government  is  treason.  He 
who  opposes  a  government  conducted  on  the  eternal  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  equity,  is  a  traitor  not  only  in  the 
sight  of  man,  but  in  the  sight  of  God.  Secondly  :  Opposi- 
tion to  a  true  enterprise  is  treason.  Schemes  founded  on 
benevolence  and  justice,  started  and  worked  in  order  to 
advance  the  right,  should  be  loyally  respected.  There  is 
as  much  treason  in  striking  against  them,  as  in  striking 
against  a  righteous  government.  Thirdly  :  Opposition  to 
true  men  is  treason.  True  men  are  men  of  God.  They 
are  the  shrines,  the  organs,  the  representatives,  the  ser- 
vants of  the  Divine.  To  strike  at  them  is  treason ;  they 
are  God's  true  princes. 
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(READING  CLXXXVIII.— JULY  7.) 


•■'  He  that  hath  knowledge  spareth  his  words  :  and  a  man  of  understanding 
is  of  an  excellent  spirit.  Even  a  fool,  when  he  holdeth  his  peace,  is  counted  wise : 
and  he  that  shutteth  his  lips  is  esteemed  a  man  of  understanding."— /"/-w.  xvii. 

37-28. 

How  often  the  same  ideas  come  up  in  the  mind  of  the 
most  original  and  fertile  thinkers  !  Few  men  had  souls 
more  fecundant  in  thought  than  Solomon.  Yet  there  are 
certain  ideas  that  are  constantly  appearing,  and  that,  too, 
often  in  the  same  verbal  garb.  The  idea  in  this  passage 
we  have  often  met  with  before,  and  we  shall  meet  with 
it  again  as  we  go  on  through  the  book.  The  verses  sug- 
gest two  thoughts  on  frugality  in  the  use  of  words. 

It  is  frequently  symptomatic  of  something  good. 
— "  He  that  hath  knowledge,  spareth  his  words,  and  a  man 
of  understanding  is  of  an  excellent  spirit."  First :  It 
sometimes  indicates  an  enlightened  judgment.  "  He  that 
hath  knowledge  spareth  his  words."  There  is,  of  course, 
sometimes  a  paucity  of  speech  for  the  want  of  intelligence. 
The  tongue  is  silent  because  the  mind  is  blank.  There  is 
nothing  to  communicate.  There  is,  of  course,  no  virtue  in 
this  verbal  frugality.  But  there  is  a  spareness  of  words 
which  is  the  result  of  intelligence.  The  man  has  such  an 
impression  of  the  power  of  words  for  good  or  for  evil,  and 
the  responsibility  connected  with  the  faculty  of  language, 
that  he  is  conscientiously  cautious.  He  is  slow  to  speak, 
Secondly  :  It  sometimes  indicates  a  good  spirit.  "  A 
man  of  understanding  is  of  an  excellent  spirit."  The 
margin  reads  instead  of  "  excellent,"  cool  spirit.  And  this 
seems  to  me  the  idea  intended.  There  are  some  whose 
natures  are  so  fiery,  impetuous,  and  uncontrollable,  that 
they  cannot  restrain  their  words  ;  they  flow  as  a  torrent. 
The  ebullition  of  the  apostles  who  said,  "  Lord  wilt  thou 
that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  and  con- 
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sume  them  even  as  Elias  did  ?"*  is  an  illustration  of  this. 
But  a  man  of  a  cool  spirit  exercises  that  self-control  which 
commands  his  tongue.  A  man  powerfidly  provoked  to  the 
use  of  bad  words,  standing  silent,  or  speaking  a  few  apt 
sentences  in  the  calm  dignity  of  self-control,  is  one  of  the 
finest  sights  in  the  whole  field  of  human  society.  Christ 
amidst  the  taunts  of  His  judges  was  silent.  "  He  answered 
them  never  a  word."  There  is,  however,  a  taciturnity 
which  does  not  indicate  a  good  spirit.  It  is  the  sullen  and 
the  sulky.  There  are  men  who  are  possessed  of  this 
"  dumb  devil."  Another  thing  suggested  of  frugality  of 
speech  is — 

It  is  frequently  favourable  to  one's  reputation. 
— "  Even  a  fool,  when  he  holdeth  his  peace,  is  counted 
vv'ise :  and  he  that  shutteth  his  lips  is  esteemed  a  man  of 
understanding."  The  fool  is  a  fool  whether  he  speaks  or 
not,  but  he  may  not  only  conceal  his  folly  by  his  silence, 
but  may  even  get  a  reputation  amongst  a  class  for  wisdom 
by  it.  This  fact,  for  fact  it  is,  shows,  First :  Our  liability 
to  be  deceived  in  the  character  of  men.  We  sometimes 
judge  a  fool  to  be  a  wise  man.  We  cannot  read  with 
accuracy  the  human  character.  We  often  give  credit  to 
men  for  what  they  have  not,  and  deny  to  men  the  ex- 
cellencies which  they  posse.«s.  We  lack  the  insight  into 
motives  necessary  to  qualify  us  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
others.  This  shows.  Secondly :  That  wise  men  are 
generally  sparing  in  their  use  of  words.  It  is  the  little 
fussy,  shallow  brook  that  rattles.  The  deep  river  rolls  in 
silence.  Silence  being  a  characteristic  of  wise  men,  the 
fool  may  pass  for  a  wise  man  so  long  as  he  can  maintain  it. 
A  modern  author  has  said  that  "  speech  is  silver,  silence  is 
gold."  This  idea  is  older  than  Solomon.  There  is  an  old 
Arabic  proverb  poetically  expressed,  that  embodies  it— 

•'  Keep  silence,  then ;  nor  speak  but  when  besought : 
Who  listens  long  grows  tired  of  what  is  told, 
With  tones  of  silver  though  thy  tongue  be  fraught, 
Know  this,— that  silence  of  itself  is  gold." 

*  Luke  ix.  54,  55. 
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«•  Tliiough  desire  a  man,  having  separated  himself,  seeketh  nnd  intermeddleth 
with  all  wisdom.  A  fool  hath  no  delight  in  understanding,  but  that  his  heart 
may  discover  itself." — Prov,  xviii.  I,  2. 

Of  the  first  of  these  verses  two  views  are  given  by  critics 
and  commentators.    Tliey  are  opposites.    The  one  makes 
Solomon  refer  to  a  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  wisdom  that 
is  right  and  commendable,  the  other  regards  him  as  speak- 
ing of  what  is  wrong  and  censurable.     And  of  this  second 
view  of  th^  genaral  meaning  there  are  several  varieties.     By 
one  critic   (Schultens),     the    intended    character    is  thus 
described — **A  self-conceited,   hair-brained  fool  seeks   to 
satisfy  his    fancy,    and    intermingleth    himself  with  all 
things."     Another  (Schulz),  draws  it  thus  : — "  He  who  has 
separated  himself  agitates  questions  as  his  desire  prompts, 
and  breaks  his  teeth  on  every  hard  point."     A  third  (Park- 
hurst),    thus — "The  recluse  seeks    his  own  pleasure  or 
inclination :  he  laughs  at  or  derides  everything  solid  or 
wise."    And  a  fourth  (Hodgson),  differently  from  all  these, 
"  He  seeks  occasions  who  desires  to  separate  himself  from 
his  friends."     In  the  margin  we  have  it  thus:  "He  that 
separateth   himself,   seeketh   and   intermeddleth  with  all 
wisdom."     Another  gives  it,  like  our  translators,  a  general 
form,  without  expressing  either  good  or  evil  in  the  case  : — 
"A  retired  man  pursueth  the  researches  he  delighteth  in, 
and  hath   pleasure    in  every  branch   of  science."*    We 
accept  the  last  interpretation,  which  agrees  with  our  ver- 
sion.   In  this  view  the  verses  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
pressing the  idea,  that  through  desire  for  knowledge,  a  man 
separates  himself  from  society,  that  he  may  more  success- 
fully prosecute  his  researches.    In  this  sense  the  verses 
may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  true  student  spirit. 

It  is  an   ISOLATING  spirit. — "Through    desire   a  man 
having  separated  himself."     A  man  who  has  a  strong  desire 
•  WarcUaw's  posthumous  work  on  Proverbs. 
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for  knowledge  will  feel  it  necessary  to  withdraw  habitually 
into  solitude  and  silence.  Society  is  so  tumultuous  in  its 
career — so  absorbing  in  its  concerns,  that  a  successful 
inquiry  after  knowledge  in  its  midst  would  be  all  but  im- 
possible. Hence  a  strong  desire  for  mental  culture,  and 
the  attainment  of  truth,  necessitates  isolation.  The  true 
student  V—  "er  been,  and  must  ever  be,  more  or  less 
a  recluse.  ^s  in  loneliness  and  quiet  that  he  makes  his 
discoveries,  and  wins  his  intellectual  trophies.  In  quest  of 
spiritual  truth  this  is  especially  necessary.  John  the  Baptist 
lived  in  the  desert  until  his  "  showing  unto  Israel."  Paul 
dwelt  in  the  solitudes  of  Arabia,  and  even  Christ  felt  it 
necessary  to  send  the  multitude  away,  and  go  into  a 
solitary  place.  "All  weighty  things,"  says  Richter,  "are 
done  in  solitude,  that  is,  without  society.  The  means 
of  improvement  consist  not  in  projects,  or  in  any  violent 
designs,  for  these  cool,  and  cool  very  soon,  but  in  patiently 
practising  for  whole  long  days,  by  which  I  make  the  thing 
clear  to  my  highest  reason." 

"  Bear  me,  some  god  !  oh,  quickly  bear  me  hence 
To  wholesome  solitude,  the  nurse  of  sense  ; 
Where  Contemplation  plumes  her  ruffled  wings, 
And  the  free  soul  looks  down  to  pity  kings." — Pope. 

The  true  student  spirit  is — 

An  INVESTIGATING  spirit. — "He  seeketh  and  inter- 
meddleth  with  all  wisdom."  A  true  student  is  inspired 
with  the  importance  of  all  truth,  is  a  free  enquirer  in 
the  highest  sense.  He  knows  the  truth  is  ever  varied, 
and  he  intermeddles  with  all,  searches  into  all.  He 
searches  after  wisdom  to  guide  men  in  their  material  con- 
cerns : — wisdom  to  guide  in  the  affairs  of  governments, 
markets,  homes.  He  searches  after  wisdom  to  guide  men 
in  their  spiritual  concerns.  He  searches  into  the  way  by 
which  the  guilty  is  to  be  pardoned,  the  slave  enfranchised, 
the  polluted  cleansed,  the  sorrowful  comforted,  the  lost 
saved.  He  has  not  the  true  student  spirit  who  gives 
himself  to  one  branch  of  truth,  exaggerates  the  importance 
of  that,  and  ignores  all  else.  The  true  student  deals  with 
the  whole  Book,  examines  every  verse  and  chapter,  and 
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endeavours  to  ascertain  the  relations,  the  unity,  and  the 
u.-'.es  of  the  whole.  He  *'  intermeddleth  with  all  wisdom." 
The  true  student  spirit  is — 

A  WISE  spirit. — It  is  set  here  in  contrast  with  that  of  a 
fool.  "  A  fool  hath  no  delight  in  understanding ;  but  that 
his  heart  may  discover  itself."  A  fool  hates  knowledge,  all 
his  desire  is  to  pour  out  his  own  frivolity  that  "  his  heart 
may  discover  itself."  What  a  discovery  is  the  discovery  of 
a  fool's  heart !  It  is  a  discovery  of  ignorance,  carnality, 
selfishness,  and  vanity.  He  is  wise  who  seeks  knowledge. 
Knowledge  gives  us  a  new  world.  How  different  is  the 
world  of  a  fool  from  that  of  a  wise  man.  Knowledge  gives 
us  new  sources  of  pleasure.  Pleasures  of  contemplation, 
religion,  social  usefulness.  Knowledge  gives  us  new 
faculties  of  action.  It  gives  us  eyes  to  see  what  otherwise 
lay  in  darkness,  ears  to  hear  what  before  was  silent.  He 
therefore  who  seeks  knowledge  in  a  right  spirit  and  for  a 
right  end,  is  a  wise  man.  "  Men,"  says  Bacon,  "have  en- 
tered into  a  desire  of  learning  and  knowledge  sometimes 
upon  a  natural  curiosity  and  inquisitive  appetite  ;  some- 
times to  entertain  their  mind  with  variety  and  delight ; 
sometimes  for  ornament  and  reputation,  and  sometimes  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  the  victory  of  wit  and  contradiction, 
and  sometimes  for  lucre  and  possession  ;  but  seldom  sin- 
cerely to  give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason  for  the 
benefit  and  use  of  man,  as  if  there  were  sought  in  know- 
ledge a  couch  whereupon  to  rest  a  searching  and  restless 
spirit,  or  a  terrace  for  a  wandering  and  variable  mind,  to 
walk  up  and  down  with  a  fair  prospect,  or  a  tower  of  state 
for  a  proud  mind  to  raise  itself  upon,  or  a  fort  on  command- 
ing ground  for  strife  or  contention,  or  a  shop  for  profit  or 
sale,  and  not  a  rich  store-house  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator, 
and  the  relief  of  man's  estate." 
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•'  When  the  wicked  cometh,  then  comcth  also  contempt,  and  with  ignominv 
reproach." — Prwv.  xviii.  3. 

The  words  suggest — 

That  wickedness  is  a  CONTEMPTIBLE  thing. — "  When  the 
wicked  cometh,  then  cometh  also  contempt."  Wickedness 
is  contemptible  in  itself.  Analyze  it,  and  you  will  find  all 
its  elements  amongst  the  despicable  in  the  moral  domain. 
It  involves  selfishness,  and  does  not  universal  conscience 
look  down  on  this  with  ineffable  disdain  r  It  involves  false- 
hood, and  who  can  respect  lies  r  What  a  toad  is  amongst 
animals,  a  liar  is  amongst  men — a  thing  to  be  kicked  out 
of  your  path.  It  involves  vanity,  and  a  soul  inflicted 
Avith  self-conceit  is  it  not  the  scorn  of  every  observer  r  It 
involves  sensuality,  and  does  not  universal  conscienct; 
recoil  with  loathing  from  the  doings  of  the  voluptuary 
and  the  debauchee?  All  these  are  some  of  the  many 
elements  of  wickedness,  and  are  they  not  amongst  the 
most  contemptible  of  all  things  ?  Aye,  verily,  though  its 
countenance  be  painted  into  the  beautiful  in  feature  and 
expression,  its  forms  robed  in  comely  costume,  its  tongue 
speak  in  tones  of  music,  and  artistic  genius  make  it  seem 
beautiful,  it  is  essentially  a  loathsome  and  contemptible 
thing.  It  is  revolting  to  all  consciences  and  to  God. 
It  is  not  only  contemptible  in  itself,  but  is  so  in  its 
injlticnce.  "  When  the  wicked  cometh,  then  also  cometh 
contempt."  It  brings  the  men  and  things  it  touches  into 
contempt.  When  it  cometh  into  political  life,  it  bringeth 
contempt  on  the  nation.  When  it  cometh  into  eccle- 
siastical ofiice,  it  bringeth  contempt  upon  the  Church. 
When  it  cometh  into  friendly  circles,  it  bringeth  contempt 
upon  the  members.  Wickedness  is  a  leprosy,  it  defiles  all 
it  touches. 
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The  words  suggest — 

That  wickedness  is  a  contemptuous  thing. — "And  with 
ignominy  reproach."  It  is  haughty,  supercilious,  and 
essentially  contemptuous  in  spirit.  Take  its  treatment  of 
Incarnate  Goodness,  as  an  example.  How  it  insulted  Him 
at  His  trials  by  putting  on  Him  the  mock  robes  of  royalty, 
and  calling  him  king !  How  it  insulted  Him  on  the  Cross! 
"And  they  that  passed  by  reviled  him,  wagging  their 
heads,  and  saying,  Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and 
buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself."  The  righteous 
victim  of  this  contempt  often  feels  it  deeply,  and  exclaims 
—"Reproach  hath  broken  my  heart."  How  contemp- 
tuously the  wicked  have  treated  the  righteous !  Their 
language  has  always  been  that  of  reviling  and  reproach. 

Stand  aloof  from  the  wicked.  They  can  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  you.  Their  touch  will  only  degrade  you. 
lleed  not  their  contempt,  manfully  dare  their  scorns  and 
sneers !  "  Contempt,"  says  Dr.  South,  "  naturally  im- 
plies a  man's  esteeming  of  himself  greater  than  the  person 
whom  he  contemns :  he  therefore  that  slights,  that  con- 
temns an  affront,  is  properly  superior  to  it ;  and  he  con- 
quers an  injury  who  conquers  his  resentment  of  it. 
Socrates,  being  kicked  by  an  ass,  did  not  think  it  revenge 
proper  for  Socrates  to  kick  the  ass  again." 


(READING  CXCI.— JULY  10.) 


"The  words  of  a  man's  mouth  are  as  deep  waters,  and  the  wellspring  af 
wisdom  as  a  flowing  brook."— Froz;  xviii.  4. 

There  are  some  who  regard  the  two  clauses  of  this  verse 
as  antithetic.  The  former  indicating  hidden  depths  of  evil 
in  the  wicked  man.  "  The  words  of  his  mouth  are  as  deep 
waters."  That  is,  he  is  so  full  of  guile  and  deceit  that  you 
cannot  reach  his  meaning.    Tho  latter  indicating  the  trans- 
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parent  communications  of  the  wise  and  the  good.  «  The 
wellspring  of  wisdom  as  a  flowing  brook."  The  communi- 
cations of  the  one  are  guileful, — the  words  conceal  rather 
than  reveal.  The  words  of  the  other  are  honest  and  lucid. 
There  are  others  who  regard  the  two  clauses  as  a 
parallelism.  The  character  of  the  former  clause  is  to  be 
taken  from  the  latter.  The  "  words  of  a  man's  mouth," 
that  is,  according  to  the  second  clause,  of  a  wise  man's 
mouth,  "  are  as  deep  waters,"  and  the  "  wellspring  of  wis- 
dom as  a  flowing  brook."  We  shall  use  the  proverb  thus 
as  a  parallelism,  to  illustrate  the  words  of  inspired  misdom 
which  are  "  wise  "  in  the  highest  sense. 

They  are  full. — They  are  as  "deep  waters."  The 
world  abounds  with  shallow  words,  mere  empty  sounds. 
The  words  in  the  general  conversation  of  society,  and  in 
the  popular  literature  of  the  day,  are  empty,  shells  without 
a  kernel,  mere  husks  without  grain.  But  the  words  of  in- 
spired men  are  brimful — full  of  light  and  full  of  poivcr. 
The  greatest  thinkers  have  failed  to  exhaust  their  incanin?. 
What  volumes  of  criticism,  what  libraries  of  sermons  have 
been  published  by  the  ablest  scholars  and  thinkers  of  past 
times !  And  yet  who  will  say  that  any  of  the  inspired 
writers  have  had  their  meaning  fully  reached  and  compre- 
hended ?  Each  has  a  depth  still  unfathomed,  points  un- 
approached.  Every  modern  thinker  discovers  ncii)  significance. 
The  man  of  vigorous,  independent,  active  intellect,  after 
having  read  all  expositions  on  the  Holy  Volume,  feels  that 
there  is  a  field  yet  unexplored.  In  respect  of  fulness 
there  are  no  words  like  the  words  of  inspired  men.  Every 
paragraph  has  a  continent  of  thought. 

«•  There  lie  vast  treasures  unexplored, 
And  wonders  yet  untold." 

Sir  William  Jones  has  said :  "  I  have  carefully  and 
regularly  perused  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  am  of  opinion 
that  the  volume,  independently  of  its  Divine  origin,  con- 
tains more  sublimity,  purer  morality,  more  important  his- 
tory, and  finer  strains  of  eloquence,  than  can  be  collected 
from  all  other  books,  in  whatever  language  they  may  have 
been  written." 
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They  are  flowing. — "  A  flowing  brook."  The  words  of 
eternal  truth  are  always  in  motion.  They  pulsate  in  thou- 
sands of  souls  every  hour,  and  onward  is  their  tendency. 
They  flow  from  the  etern  al  wellspring  of  truth,  and  flow 
down  through  human  channels.  Divine  wisdom  speaks 
Uirough  man,  as  well  as  through  other  organs.  "  Holy 
men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  We 
have  "the  treasure  in  earthen  vessels."  "God  who  at 
sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake  in  time  past 
unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son."  The  highest  teacher  was  a 
man,  Christ,  the  Logos.  The  words  of  His  mouth  were 
indeed  as  "  deep  waters."  Since  Heaven  has  thus  made 
man  the  organ  of  wisdom,  it  behoves  him  devoutly  to 
realise  the  honour  God  has  conferred  upon  his  nature,  and 
earnestly  to  aspire  to  the  high  honour  of  being  a  messen- 
ger of  the  Eternal.  It  is  for  us  to  become  at  once  its 
students  and  revealers,  its  recipients  and  its  reflectors. 

They  are  fertilising. — They  are  here  compared  to 
"waters,"  and  to  "a  flowing  brook."  What  water  is  to  all 
physical  life,  the  words  of  heavenly  wisdom  are  to  souls. 
They  quicken  and  satisfy.  It  is  a  perennial  brook.  It  has 
streamed  down  the  centuries,  imparting  life  and  beauty  in 
its  somewhat  meandering  course.  Wherever  in  the  history 
of  humanity,  past  or  present,  spots  of  moral  verdure  and 
loveliness  appear,  this  brook  has  touched  with  its  quicken- 
streams.  It  is  an  aeeuimdating  "  brook."  As  brooks  in 
nature  swell  into  rivers  by  the  confluence  of  contributary 
streams,  so  the  brook  of  Divine  truth  widens  and  deepens 
by  every  contribution  of  holy  thought.  And  never  was  it 
so  deep  and  broad  as  now.  May  it  speed  on,  and  soon 
cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  over  the  channels  of 
the  deep — 

"Till,  like  a  sea  of  glory, 

It  spreads  from  pole  to  pole" 
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"  It  is  not  good  to  accept  the  person  of  the  wicked,  to  overthrow  the  righteous 
in  judgment." — /Voz'.  xviii.  5. 

The  Scripture  frequently  deprecates  "  respect  of  persons." 
Thus  James  says,  "  My  brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  with  respect  to  persons."  All  respect,  however 
for  persons  is  not  wrong.  To  appreciate  those  who  possess 
force  of  intellect,  great  intelligence,  high  morality,  more 
than  the  mentally  feeble,  ignorant,  and  immoral,  is  not 
only  right,  but  obligatory.  The  proverb  indicates  three 
great  evils. 

Voluntary  connection  with  wicked  :men.--"  It  is 
not  good  to  accept  the  person  of  the  wicked."     There  is  a 
connection  in  this  world  which  we  have  with  wicked  men 
that  is  necessary  and  unavoidable.    We  cannot  help  it. 
We  have  to  live  with  them,  and  often  by  them,  and  as 
godly  men  for  them.     But  to  choose  a  connection  with 
them   is  bad.     To  "accept"  them  inatrimonially  is  bad. 
Woe  to  the  virgin  that  enters  into  conjugal  relationship 
with  the  wicked  man.     To  "  accept"  them  mercantilely  is 
bad.   To  accept  them  as  partners  in  commercial  enterprise 
is  wrong  and  often  ruinous.     To  "accept"  them  ■politically 
is  bad.     To  accept  them  as  our  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment is  a  crime  and  a  curse.     To  "accept"  them  ecclesias- 
tically is  bad.     An  ungodly  priest,  minister,  or  bishop  is  a 
curse.     On  no  ground  are  we  justified  in  forming  a  volun- 
tary connection  with  wicked  men.     However  transcendent 
their  genius,  great  their  intellectual  attainments,  vast  their 
wealth,  or  eminent  their  social  position,  because  they  are 
wicked,  they  are  to  be  shunned  and  reprobated.    Wicked- 
ness is  untrustworthy,  dissociating,  and  divinely  cursed. 
"  It  is  not  good,"  therefore,  "  to  accept  the  person  of  the 
wicked  "     "  Come  out  from  among  them  ;  be  ye  separate; 
touch  not  the  unholy  thing."'      Anoth<>r  evil  indicated  is— 
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The  "overthrow"  of  good  men.  —  "To  overthrow 
the  righteous  in  judgment."  The  righteous  are  often  in 
this  life  overthrown.  Sometimes  in  social  life.  In  the 
judgment  of  society  they  are  frequently  overthrown  by 
falsehood,  calumny,  and  slander.  Their  bright  reputations 
are  sometimes  tarnished,  and  not  seldom  stained  by  slan- 
derous tongues.  They  are  overthrown  sometimes  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  By  false  witnesses  and  deceptive  special 
pleadings  they  often  lose  their  righteous  cause.  The  best 
of  men  are  not  unfrequently  pronounced  criminals  and 
deprived  of  their  rights.  The  world's  noblest  men, 
righteous  patriots,  holy  reformers,  godly  martyrs,  have 
been  "overthrown"  in  the  "judgment."  Another  evil  in- 
dicated here  is — 

The  "overthrow"  of  good  men  BY  the  employ- 
ment of  the  wicked. — "It  is  not  good  to  accept  the 
])erson  of  the  wicked  to  overthrow  the  righteous  in  judg- 
ment." The  wicked  in  all  ages  have  been  thus  em- 
ployed. The  Sanhedrim  in  Judea,  in  the  days  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  often  used  them  thus.  "  Now  the  chief 
priests  and  elders  and  all  the  council  sought  false  witness 
against  Jesus  to  put  Him  to  death,  but  found  none  ;  yea 
though  many  false  witnesses  came  yet  found  they  none." 
The  Inquisition  of  Christendom  employed  such  to  "  over- 
throw the  righteous  in  judgment."  The  moral  of  these  re- 
marks is :  Shun  the  7uickcd  and  adhere  to  tJie  righteous. 
The  cause  of  the  good,  though  misrepresented,  denounced, 
temporarily  overthrown,  is  holy,  and  smiled  upon  by 
Heaven.  Their  apparent  "overthrow"  is  only  like  the 
sinking  of  the  sun  beneath  the  cloudy  horizon,  to  rise  with 
refulgent  brightness  at  a  destined  hour.  "  The  path  of 
the  just  is  as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day," 
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"  A  fool's  lips  enter  into  contention,  and  his  mouth  calleth  for  strokes.  A 
fool's  mouth  ii  his  destruction,  and  his  lips  are  the  snare  of  his  soul.  The  words 
of  a  talebearer  are  as  wounds,  and  they  go  down  into  the  innermost  parts  of  the 
belly."— P;<w.  xviii.  6—8. 

How  frequently  Solomon  speaks  of  the  fool !  and  the  fool 
in  his  idea  was  not  an  intellectually  demented  man,  but  a 
morally  bad  man  ; .  he  was  not  a  man  destitute  of  reason, 
but  one  who  used  his  reason  wrongly.  In  sooth,  a  fool 
and  a  sinner ;  folly,  and  wickedness,  were  in  his  mind  con- 
vertible terms,  representatives  of  the  same  character.  And 
so,  in  truth,  they  are.  A  sinner  is  a  fool ;  he  acts  contrary 
to  the  dictates  of  rationality ;  he  barters  away  the  joys  of 
eternity  for  the  puerilities  of  an  hour.  But  all  fools  and 
sinners  are  not  in  every  respect  alike.  They  diifer  in  tem- 
perament, in  modes  of  thinking,  in  habits  of  life,  and  in 
degrees  of  moral  turpitude.  The  fool  referred  to  in  the 
passage  is  a  splenetic  fool ;  he  is  full  of  gall.  The  proverb 
indicates  that  the  speech  of  such  a  man — 

Is  QUERULOUS.  — "  A  fool's  lips  enter  into  contention." 
His  ill-nature  shows  itself  in  his  readiness  to  pick  quarrels, 
to  create  frays.  He  is  easily  offended.  Sometimes  a  look, 
a  simple  incidental  act,  he  will  interpret  as  an  insult.  His 
temper  is  turpentine,  which  a  spark  will  set  ablaze.  Alas! 
how  many  men  there  are  in  society  of  this  miserable  tem- 
per. They  are  full  of  the  canine.  They  are  seldom  found 
but  with  the  curled  lip,  the  grin  and  growl  of  the  cur. 
"  The  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips."  "  If,"  to  use  the 
language  of  Johnson,  "  they  had  two  ideas  in  their  head 
they  wouU  fall  out  with  each  other."  Of  such  Shenstone's 
remark  is  good,  "  I  consider  your  very  testy  and  quarrel- 
some people  in  the  same  light  as  I  do  a  loaded  gun,  which 
may  by  accident  go  off  and  kill  me." 
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The  verses  indicate  that  the  speech  of  a  splenetrc  man — 

Is  PROVOCATIONAL  — "  His  mouth  calleth  for  strokes." 
He  irritates  the  men  he  speaks  to,  and  often  prompts  to 
acts  of  violence.  He  brings  on  himself  the  strokes  of 
indignant  words,  and  sometimes  -^..lysical  blows.  Whilst 
a  "soft  word  turneth  away  wrath,"  the  angry  word  of  a 
splenetic  soul  creates  it.  Domestic  and  social  broils,  liti- 
gations, duellings,  and  battles,  are  the  fruits  of  this  miser- 
able temper.  "  I  commend  his  discretion  and  valour," 
says  Fuller,  "  who  walking  in  London  streets  met  a  gal- 
lant, who  cried  to  him  a  pretty  distance  beforehand — *  I 
will  have  the  wall !'  *  Yea,'  answered  he,  *  and  take 
the  house  too,  if  you  can  but  agree  with  the  landlord.'  " 
The  verses  indicate  that  the  speech  of  such  a  splenetic 
man — 

Is  SELF-RUINOUS. — "  A  fool's  mouth  is  his  destruction, 
and  his  lips  are  the  snare  of  his  soul."  Such  speech  is  self- 
destructive.  It  destroys  the  maris  awn  reputation.  A  queru- 
lous man  has  no  social  respect  or  influence  ;  he  is  shunnri^ 
men  recoil  from  him  as  something  noisome  and  contempt- 
ible. Such  speech  destroys  the  man's  own  social  enjoyment. 
He  has  no  loving  fellowships,  no  lasting  friendships.  A 
free  loving  intercourse  with  men,  which  is  one  of  the  bless- 
ings of  life,  is  denied  him.  He  finds  few  to  listen  to  him, 
fewer  still  to  reciprocate  his  fiendish  spirit.  Such  speech 
destroys,  moreover,  his  own  peace  of  mind.  An  ill-tempered 
man  can  have  no  inward  satisfaction.  Thus  it  is  that  his 
"  mouth  is  his  destruction,  and  his  lips  are  the  snare  of  his 
soul."  "There  cannot,"  says  Sir  W.  Temple,  "live  a 
more  unhappy  creature  than  an  ill-natured  old  man,  who 
is  neither  capable  of  receiving  pleasures  nor  sensible  of 
doing  them  to  others."  The  verses  further  indicate  that 
the  speech  of  such  a  splenetic  man — 

Is  SOCIALLY  INJURIOUS. — "The  words  of  a  talebearer 
are  as  wounds,  and  they  go  down  into  the  innermost  parts 
of  the  belly."  The  talebearer  as  a  rule  is  a  man  with  a 
splenetic  temperament;  he  delights  in  mischief.  The 
words  of  such  tempers  are  as  deadly  as  the  bite  of  a  viper. 
Splenetic  fools  are  the  mischief-makers  in  society     They 
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bear  tales  which,  like  the  envenomed  fangs  of  a  serpent 
infuse  a  deadly  virus  of  suspicion  and  ill-feeling  into  hearts 
once  united  in  the  ties  c.  loving  friendship.  True  men 
however,  can  dare  the  calumny  of  such  splenetic  bipeds. 

"If  I  am 
Traduced  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither  Imow 
Sly  faculties  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  chronicles  of  my  doing — let  me  say, 
'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through."— Shakespeare 


(READING  CXCIV.— JULY  13.) 


"He  also  that  is  slothful  in  his  work  is  brother  to  him  that  is  a  great  waster." 
—Prov.  \\\n.  9. 

We  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  on  slothful- 
ness  in  passing  through  this  book,  that  we  shall  confine  our 
explanatory  observations  here  to  the  other  evil,  namely, 
Wastefulness.  Wastefulness  may  spring  from  one  or  two 
causes,  thriftlcs^ness  or  extravagance.  In  the  former  case 
there  may  be  no  desire  to  waste,  on  the  contrary,  a  strong- 
wish  to  be  economical,  but  for  the  lack  of  management  ar.d 
tact  resources  run  to  waste.  Thriftlessness  in  housekeeping- 
is  a  terrible  curse.  Woe  to  the  husband  who  has  a  thrift- 
less wife.  He  will  have  to  labour  hard  in  order  to  replenish 
the  resources  that  are  ever  running  away  through  the 
channel  of  domestic  thriftlessness.  Extravagance  is 
another  cause  of  waste.  The  means  entrusted  to  an  ex- 
travagant person  are  not  duly  valued,  and  are  consequently 
soon  squandered  away  with  recklessness.  The  spendthrift 
who  inherits  a  fortune,  goes  through  it  with  a  gallop.  But 
the  proverb  asserts  an  affinity  between  the  slothful  and  the 
waster,  and  surely  they  are  akin. 

They  ar'-:  "brothers"  in  their   SELF-indulgent  spirit. 
—Self-indulgence     is    the    spring    of   each.       The   lazy 
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man  will  not  work,  will  not  use  his  limbs,  or  ply  his 
faculties.  He  will  not  give  himself  industriovsly  to  the 
real  duties  of  life,  because  he  loves  ease.  His  cry  is  "  a 
little  more  sleep,  a  little  more  slumber,  a  little  more  folding 
of  the  hands  to  sleep."  The  waster,  whether  from  thrift- 
lessness  or  extravagance,  is  influenced  by  the  same  spirit — 
self-indulgence.  The  sense  of  duty  and  concern  for  the 
good  of  others  are  lost  in  the  self-indulgent  feeling.  The 
waster,  whether  he  be  the  thriftless,  or  the  reckless  fool, 
is  a  brother  in  spirit  to  the  slothful  idler. 

They  are  "brothers"  in  their  MORAL  impropriety. — Both 
are  morally  wrong.  Laziness  is  a  sin  ;  a  sin  against  the 
constitution  of  our  own  natures,  the  claims  of  society,  the 
arrangements  of  the  universe,  and  the  will  of  God.  Man 
is  made  to  work,  and  work  is  the  divine  condition  of  his 
well-being.  Wastefulness  is  also  a  sin.  What  we  have, 
we  have  on  trust ;  we  are  stewards,  not  owners ;  and  it  is 
our  duty  to  use  all  with  conscientious  discretion  as  the 
Proprietor  wills.  The  man  in  the  Gospel  who  wasted  his 
goods,  and  the  slothful  servant  who  hid  his  Lord's  talent, 
were  alike  held  sinful. 

They  are  "brothers"  in  their  ruinous  tendency. — 
Slothfulness  leads  to  ruin.  To  ruin  of  all  sorts.  To 
physical,  intellectual,  commercial  ruin.  The  lazy  man  is 
like  a  tree  diseased  in  its  roots,  he  must  rot.  He  who 
through  life  hides  the  one  talent  in  a  napkin,  must  ulti- 
mately be  damned.  Wastefulness  is  also  ruinous.  It 
implies  a  lack  of  that  sense  of  individual  res  /onsibility 
apart  from  which  there  is  no  virtue.  And  ruin,  if  not  in  a 
secular,  yet  in  a  spiritual  sense,  is  inevitable. 

Learn,  hence,  the  importance  of  combining  diligence  with 
economy,  industry  with  careful  management.  The  com- 
bination of  these  is  important  in  ivorldly  matters.  What 
in  domestic  affairs  boots  industry  if  there  is  waste  ?  How 
many  thriftless  housewives  keep  the  most  industrious 
husbands  in  constant  poverty !  The  combination  is  im- 
portant in  spiritual  matters  too.  We  should  not  only  be 
diligent  in  getting  knowledge  and  attaining  to  higher 
experiences,  but  if  we  would  be  useful  we  must  rightly 
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manage  our  attainments.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  waste 
power  and  waste  influence.  There  is  a  true  policy  required 
for  the  management  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  re- 
sources. 

"  Oh !  waste  thou  not  the  smallest  thing 

Created  by  Divinity ; 
For  grains  of  sand  the  mountains  make, 

And  atomies  infinity. 
Waste  thou  not  the  smallest  time ; 

'Tis  imbecile  infirmity ; 
For  well  thou  luiow'st,  if  aught  thou  know'st, 

That  seconds  form  eternity." — Edward  Knight. 


(READING  CXCV.— JULY  14.) 


"  The  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower :  the  righteous  runneth  into  it  and 
is  safe.  The  rich  man's  wealth  is  his  strong  city,  and  as  an  high  wall  in  his  own 
conceit.  Before  destruction  the  heart  of  man  is  haughty,  and  before  honour  u 
humility." — Prcv.  xviii.  10 — 12. 

That  the  soul  of  unregenerate  men  is  in  danger  is  a  fad^ 
a  fact  attested  by  the  Word  of  God,  the  religions  of  man- 
kind, and  the  consciousness  of  the  race.  There  are  seasons 
when  men  become  terribly  alive  to  this  danger,  and  they 
cry  out  with  the  Philippian  jailor,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved?"  Under  this  feeling  it  looks  out  for  a  "Tower"— 
a  refuge.  The  verses  direct  us  to  two  soul  "  towers  "—the 
one  the  true,  the  other  the  false. 

The  soul's  TRUE  Tower. — ^This  tower  is  here  described.  It 
is  the  "  Name  of  the  Lord."  This  means  not  merely  His 
character,  attributes,  and  titles,  but  Himself.  Our  name  is 
not  ourselves.  On  the  contrary,  ijien's  names  are  not  only 
often  unmeaning,  but  frequently  misrepresenting :  they  give 
no  idea  as  to  what  the  men  who  wear  them  are.  God's  name 
is  Himself ;  and  He  is  often  spoken  of  as  a  tower  for  souls, 
a  "fortress,"  a  "refuge,  *  "strong tower,"  a  "high  tower." 
He  is,  indeed,  the  refuge  of  souls.    Ever  near,  impregnable, 
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always  accessible.  The  verses  suggest  that  this  soul  Tower 
must  be  sought.  "The  righteous" — those  who  have  been 
rightly  enlightened  and  impressed  "  runneth  into  it." 
They  run  to  it  in  all  their  trials,  temptations,  and  dangers, 
as  their  only  refuge.  They  look  for  protection  nowhere  but 
in  Him,  not  in  churches,  theologies,  or  priesthoods.  "  They 
know  His  Name^  and  they  put  their  trust  in  Him."  They 
run  as  a  gallant  vessel  in  a  storm  into  a  sheltering  harbour, 
or  as  an  affrighted  child  into  the  arms  of  a  loving  mother. 
The  verse  asserts  that  this  soul's  Tower  is  Safe.  "  And 
is  safe,"  in  the  margin  reads,  is  set  afloat.  It  is  so  high 
up  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  enemies.  Storms  that 
shake  the  earth  and  lash  the  ocean  with  fury,  never  touch 
the  sun.  In  undisturbed  majesty  he  travels  on  his  way. 
High  above  the  sun  is  the  soul's  true  "  Tower."  "  If  God 
be  for  us,  who  can  be  against  us?"  "We  have  a  strong 
city,  salvation  for  walls  and  bulwarks."  Here  is  safety, 
and  nowhere  else.  There  is  no  security  out  of  Him.  He 
is  the  City  of  Refuge. 
The  verses  direct  us  to — 

The  soul's  FALSE  Tower. — "The  rich  man's  wealth  is  his 
strong  city."  Wealth  is  one  of  the  false  towers  referred  to 
here,  and  this  in  sooth  is  a  very  common  tower.  Every- 
where souls  are  resting  in  it.  On  all  hands  we  hear  men 
say,  "  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years, 
take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry."  Men  are  every 
where  in  quest  of  this  tower.  They  are  busily  and  earnestly 
building  up  fortunes  as  a  "tower"  for  their  souls.  The 
verse  suggests  two  thoughts  concerning  thisTower  of  wealth. 
Its  security  is  proudly  estimated.  It  is  a  "  high  wall  in  his 
own  conceit."  The  owner  fancies  it  very  lofty,  great,  and 
strong.  Albeit  its  walls  have  no  real  strength.  What 
can  wealth  do  for  the  imperishable  existent  within  us  in 
the  seasons  of  moral  conviction,  in  the  hour  of  death,  in 
the  day  of  judgment  ?  "  Naked  came  we  into  the  world," 
&c.  Its  security  is  utterly  fictitious.  "Before  destruction 
the  heart  of  man  is  haughty,  and  before  honour  is  humility." 
We  have  had  these  proverbs  before.*  They  are  here  used 
♦  See  Reading  on  chap.  xvi.  i8,  xv.  33. 
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to  show  the  inevitable  ruin  of  those  who  are  proudly 
trusting  to  their  own  resources,  and  the  blessedness  of 
those  who  humbly  trust  in  God.  Alas  !  souls  are  trusting 
to  false  towers— such  as  wealth,  self-merit,  wisdom,  sacer- 
dotal help ;  all  such  towers  must  crumble  to  dust.  Death 
will  shatter  them,  and  judgment  will  sweep  them  clean 
away.  "Say  unto  them  who  daub  it  with  untempered 
mortar  that  it  shall  fall:  there  shall  be  an  overflowing 
shower,  and  ye,  O  great  hailstones,  shall  fall,  and  a  stormy 
wind  shall  rend  it." 


(READING  CXCVI.— JULY  15.) 


"  He  that  answereth  a  matter  before  he  heareth  t'f,  it  is  folly  and  shame  unto 
him." — Prov.  xviii.  13. 

The  subject  of  these  words  is  impetuous  flippancy y  a  great 
social  evil  too  common  in  most  circles.     Observe — 

The  evil  sketched. — "  He  that  answereth  a  matter  be- 
fore he  heareth  it."  How  often  this  is  done  in  ordinary 
conversation.  Are  you  making  a  communication  ?  There 
are  people  who  are  so  impetuous  and  flippant  that  they  will 
interrupt  you  before  you  are  half  through  your  statement ; 
they  will  intrude  some  remark,  they  will  commence  some 
reply.  Are  you  reasoning  out  a  proposition  ?  They  can't 
hear  you  to  the  close;  they  begin  the  refutation  before 
they  have  known  your  argument.  How  often  this  is  done 
in  polemic  discussion.  There  are  those  who  have  answered 
Renan,  Colenso,  the  "  Essays  and  Reviews,"  "  Ecce 
Homo  !  "  and  works  which  have  recently  appeared  of  a 
kindred  character,  before  they  have  half  read  the  pages  or 
measured  the  argument.  This  impetuous  flippancy,  alas ! 
is  not  confined  to  the  social  circle,  but  appears  on  plat- 
forms, in  pulpits,  and  in  the  press.     Sometimes  it  shews 
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its  ugly  head  even  in  courts  of  justice — a  "  matter  "  is  not 
seldom  answered  there  before  it  is  heard.     Observe — 

The  evil  characterised. — "  It  is  a  folly  and  a  shame 
unto  him."  And  truly  it  is  so  if  we  consider  some  of  the 
causes  from  which  it  springs.  First :  Uncontrolledncss. 
The  man  who  has  acted  worthily  of  his  being,  disciplined 
his  faculties,  and  brought  his  nature  under  self-control, 
would  not  act  thus.  He  would  hear  the  matter  to 
its  close  though  it  clashed  with  his  views,  opposed  his 
interests,  and  roused  his  passions.  Impetuous  flip- 
pancy implies  inner  lawlessness,  indicates  a  mind  un- 
trained to  self-control,  a  mind  without  an  inner  sove- 
reignty. Another  cause  is.  Secondly :  Prejudice.  The 
mind  is  biassed  on  the  other  side,  and  the  statements  of  the 
speaker  or  writer  are  so  distasteful  that  a  reply  is  tendered 
before  the  matter  has  been  fully  heard.  Much  of  this  im- 
petuous flippancy  springs  from  unfounded  prepossessions. 
Another  cause  is.  Thirdly:  Laziness.  Sometimes  it  springs 
from  an  indolent,  sleepy,  lethargic  temperament,  that  can't 
bear  any  exertion,  and  to  spare  eifort  will  cut  the  matter 
short.  The  listener  hears  a  little,  his  attention  flags,  he 
yawns,  and  to  end  the  exertion  he  decides  the  question. 
Another  cause  is,  Fourthly  :  Vanity.  The  self-conceited 
man  has  an  eye  to  see  the  whole  in  a  moment,  all  the 
threads  of  the  argument  are  before  him  after  a  few  sentences. 
It  is  needless  for  him  to  listen  any  more,  therefore  he  in- 
terrupts. And  so  anxious  is  he  to  make  a  display  of  his 
great  knowledge  and  power,  that  he  begins  his  answer  at 
once.  Now  is  not  this  uncontrolledness,  prejudice,  laziness, 
and  vanity,  from  which  this  evil  springs  a  "sharne  and  a 
folly": 

Cultivate  self-control,  free  the  mind  from  all  preposses- 
sions, shake  off  all  mental  sloth,  "  be  not  wise  in  your  own 
conceit,"  and  then  you  will  listen  fully  to  a  matter  before 
you  will  make  an  answer.  Let  truth  be  supreme  in  your 
estimation ;  be  swift  to  hear  and  slow  to  speak. 
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"  The  spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain  his  infirmity ;  but  a  wounded  spirit  who 
can  bear  ?" — Prov.  xviii.  14. 

The  text  speaks  of  an  unbearable  wound.  What  is  that  ? 
Not  mere  physical  sufferings — they  can  be  borne — but 
moral.  The  wound  of  remorse,  self-contempt,  self-loath- 
ing, self-denunciation.  It  is  the  wound  of  a  spirit  feeling 
not  only  that  the  universe  is  against  it,  and  God  against 
it,  but  that  its  own  conscience  is  against  it.  But  Avhy  is 
this  wound  unbearable  ? 

Because  the  sufferer  is  deprived  of  the  ordinary 
MEANS  of  support. — ^What  are  the  ordinary  means  which 
sustain  a  man  under  suffering  ?  There  is  a  consciousness 
of  rectitude.  When  conscience  stands  by  us,  and  says, 
"  Well  done,"  what  suffering  can  we  not  bear  ?  But  this 
wounded  spirit  has  conscience  against  it.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing of  inevitableness.  If  sufferings  come  upon  a  man,  and 
he  believes,  as  the  old  Stoics  did,  that  they  come  as  a  resist- 
less necessity,  he  may  console  himself  by  feeling  that  no- 
1  '"iiiig  can  be  done,  and  absolute  submission  is  prudence. 
But  in  the  case  of  this  wounded  spirit,  the  man  feels  that 
he  has  brought  the  suffering  on  himself.  There  is  un- 
shaken confidence  in  God.  When  the  sufferer  feels  confidence 
in  Him,  he  may  exult.  Job  did.  "  He  knoweth  the  May 
that  I  take.  When  he  hath  tried  me  I  shall  come  forth  as 
gold."  Or  with  Paul,  who  said,  "  Our  light  affliction, 
which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
ceeding and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  But  in  the  case  of 
the  wounded  spirit  there  is  no  confidence  in  God.  All 
interest  in  Him  is  gone,  all  trust  lost,  lost  for  ever.  There 
is  hope  in  a  bngiiter  future.  What  power  has  hope  to  bear 
man  up  under  trials  ?  It  brings  sunshine  from  the  future  to 
break  the  clouds  of  the  present.  But  the  "  wounded  spirit " 
has  no  hope  ;  the  star  of  hope  is  blotted  from  the  firma- 
ment, and  all  is  midnight.     There  is  friendly  sympath]. 
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Human  sympathy  has  a  wonderful  power  to  help  man 
under  his  suffering's.  But  a  soul  suffering  under  moral  re- 
morse cannot  avail  himself  of  this.  In  the  first  place,  men 
cannot  sympathise  with  others  on  account  of  their  sins  ; 
and  if  they  could,  the  suffering  soul  would  get  no  comfort 
therefrom.  Another  reason  that  makes  this  moral  wound 
unbearable  is : — 
Because  the  sufferer  is  compelled  to  use  one  of  His 

CHIEF  FACULTIES  TO  ENHANCE  HIS  AGONY.— Thought  is 
one  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  soul.  By  it  man  can 
deaden  his  physical  agonies  and  bear  himself  up  above 
other  mental  trials.  Thought  can  take  the  prisoner  from 
the  dungeon  abroad  into  the  open  universe ;  the  pauper 
into  the  paradise  of  God ;  the  martyr  in  agony  into  the 
felicity  of  Heaven.  But  this  faculty  a  guilty  conscience 
will  ever  employ  for  its  own  torment.  Thoughts  are 
governed  by  different  principles.  Sometimes  intellect  con- 
trols them,  then  they  take  the  man  into  speculation  ;  some- 
times imagination,  then  they  take  him  into  poetry ;  some- 
times avarice,  then  they  take  him  into  worldliness  ;  some- 
times sensuality,  then  they  take  him  into  a  world  of  lusts. 
But  the  "wounded  spirit"  makes  the  guilty  conscience 
the  master  of  thought,  and  this  takes  the  man  into  hell. 
When  it  takes  the  rein  of  thought,  it  directs  it  to  two  terri- 
ble subjects  of  contemplation :  The  crimes  of  the  past  and 
the  retributive  judgment  of  the  future.  Well,  then,  might 
Solomon  say,  "  A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?"  Brother  ! 
the  conclusion  of  all  this  is,  that  you  must  either  have  a 
hell,  or  seek  at  once  a  special  remedy.  I  say  special. 
Ordinary  means  of  support  zvill  not  doy  as  7ve  have  seen.  The 
elements  of  hell  are  within.  Within  are  the  fuel  of  the 
last  fires,  and  the  gathering  clouds  of  the  last  outer  dark- 
ness.   Do  you  exclaim, 

"  Which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair  ? 
Which  way  shall  I  fly  is  hell,  myself  am  hell." 

Wliere  is  the  special  remedy  ?  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  Who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  Here  is  the 
PHYSICIAN  who  alone  can  heal  this  wound. 
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(READING  CXC VIII.- JULY  17.) 


fvittbwcii.'s. 

"  Tlie  heart  of  the  prudent  gettcth  knowledge ;  and  the  car  of  the  wise 
sceketh  Ivnowledgc.  A  man's  gift  maketh  room  for  him,  and  bringetli  him  before 
great  men." — Prov.  xviii.  15,  16. 

These  verses  point  to  two  of  the  most  priceless  things  in 
the  spiritual  world,  knowledge  and  kindness,  the  light  of 
the  intellect  and  the  life  of  the  soul.  Christ  is  the  Re- 
vealer  and  the  Minister  of  these  two,  in  their  most  perfect 
forms  and  measure.  "  Grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus 
Christ."     Notice, 

The  attainment  of  knowledge. — "  The  heart  of  the 
prudent  getteth  knowledge."  It  is  suggested  that  the 
attainment  of  knowledge  requires  two  things.  First :  A 
heart  for  it.  "The  heart  of  the  prudent."  Heart  here, 
as  in  many  other  places,  means  the  whole  mind,  and  the 
idea  is  that  this  mind  in  a  certain  state  is  necessary  to  the 
getting  of  knowledge.  There  must  be  in  every  "  heart," 
at  least,  (i)  A  consciousness  of  its  need.  The  opiniatcd, 
self-sufficient  man,  who  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit,  will 
never  attain  it.  Though  the  sun  of  knowledge  shine 
around  him  its  beams  cannot  enter  his  mind.  All  the 
shutters  of  his  mental  house  are  so  closed  by  self-suffi- 
ciency that  no  rays  can  break  in.  A  sense  of  ignorance 
is  the  first  step  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  A  man 
must  feel  the  darkness  before  he  struggles  for  the  light. 
(2)  A  craving  for  its  possession.  This  grows  out  of  the 
sense  of  need.  There  must  be  a  hungering  and  thirsting 
for  knowledge.  The  cry  of  the  soul  should  be,  "Where 
shall  wisdom  be  found  r"  Why  does  ignorance  prevail  so 
extensively  in  this  country  and  in  this  age  \  Not  for  the 
lack  of  the  means  of  knowledge,  but  for  the  want  of  heart 
to  receive  it.     "  Wherefore  is  there  a  price  in  the  hand  of 
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a  foOl  to  get  wisdom,  seeing  he  hath  no  heart  to  it  ?"  The 
other  thing  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge  is, 
Secondly  :  An  effort  for  it.  "  The  ear  of  the  wise  seeketh 
knowledge."  As  the  heart  is  here  put  for  the  soul,  the  ear 
is  put  for  its  receptive  faculties.  The  ear  is  one  of  the 
greatest  inlets  to  the  mind.  It  not  only  listens  eagerly  to 
all  the  voices  of  intelligence,  but  more,  it  discriminates 
between  them.  "  The  ear  trieth  the  words."  Effort  is  re- 
quired. Mere  desire,  however  strong,  will  not  do.  There 
must  be  observation,  comparison,  generalisation.  The 
endeavour  must  be  honest,  strenuous,  and  persevering. 
Wisdom  does  not  come  into  the  soul  unless  it  is  searched 
for  as  a  "hidden  treasure."  Whilst  all  this  is  true  of 
general  knowledge,  it  is  especially  true  of  spiritual  and 
redemptive.  The  knowledge  that  maketh  wise  unto  salva- 
tion, men  will  never  get  unless  they  hunger  for  it  and 
struggle  after  it.     Notice  again. 

The  power  of  kindness. — "  A  man's  gift  maketh  room 
for  him  and  bringeth  him  before  great  men."     A  similar 
utterance  to  this  we  have  already  noticed.*    There  are  two 
kinds  of  gifts,  the  gift  of  selfishness  and  the  gift  of  kind- 
ness.   A  man  sometimes  bestows  a  favour  on  another  in 
order  to  get  back  something  of  a  higher  value.     This  gift 
is  a  bribe.     Still  it  may  answer  that  purpose,  the  giver 
has  "  room"  made  for  him  by  it,  and  he  is  brought  "before 
great  men."     "Great  men" — conventional  magnates,  but 
moral  serfs.     But  the  gift  of  kindness  is  the  true  gift  and 
the  real  power.     It  makes  "  room"  for  the  giver  in  the 
heart  of  the   receiver,    and   it  bringeth  him  before   fnily 
"  great  men."     Great  men  recognize  and  honour  the  gene- 
rous.   We  have  many  instances  in  the  Bible  of  gifts  thus 
making  room  for  the  giver.     Eliezer's  gifts  made  room  for 
him  in  Rebekah's  family.    Jacob's  gifts  made  room  for  him 
in  his  brother's  heart.     He  sent  his  present  to  the  gover- 
nor of  Egypt,  to  bring  his  sons  with  acceptance  before  a 
great  man.     Ehud's  gifts  made  room  for  his  errand.     Abi- 

*  See  Reading  on  chap.  xvii.  8. 

Gen.  xxiv.  30—33;    Gen.  xxx.   I  — llj    Gen.  xliii.   li;    Judges  iii.  17,  18 j 
I  Sam.  XXV.  18, 
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gail's  for  the  preservation  of  her  house.  First:  Kindness 
is  the  mightiest  power.  It  is  a  power  that  will  subdue  the 
wildest  beasts,  and  has  conquered  the  most  savage  and 
hostile  souls.  In  truth  it  is  the  only  power  to  conquer 
mind.  Men  who  will  dare  the  bayonet  and  the  sword 
have  fallen  prostrate  before  the  power  of  kindness, 
David's  kindness  made  Saul  the  despot  weep.  Kindness 
makes  '*  room"  for  us  in  human  hearts. 

"  "When  I  went  out  to  the  gate  through  the  city : 
When  I  prepared  my  seat  in  the  street ! 
The  young  men  saw  me,  and  hid  themselves ; 
And  the  aged  arose,  and  stood  up. 
The  princes  refrained  talking. 
And  laid  their  hand  on  their  mouth. 
The  nobles  held  their  peace. 

And  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth* 
When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me ; 
And  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me ; 
Because  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried, 
And  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him. 
The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me : 
Ard  I  caused  the  wdow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy." 

Job. 

Secondly  :  Kindness  is  the  divinest  power.  It  is  indeed 
the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  The  Gospel  is  at  once 
its  expression  and  the  medium.  Christ  loved  the  world 
and  gave  Himself  for  it,  and  His  kindness  is  that  which 
maketh  "room"  for  Him  in  all  souls  and  lands. 

"  A  little  word  in  kindness  spoken, 

A  motion  or  a  tear, 
Has  often  healed  the  heart  that's  broken, 

And  Tiade  a  friend  sincere. 
Then  deem  it  not  an  idle  thing 

A  pleasant  word  to  speak  : 
The  face  you  wear,  the  thoughtb  you  bring-, 

A  heart  may  heal  or  break."— J.  C.  AVhutiek. 
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(READING  CXCIX.-JULY  18.) 


*♦  lie  that  is  fast  in  his  own  cause  seemeth  just ;  but  his  neighbour  cometh 
and  searcheth  him.  The  lot  causeth  contentions  to  cense,  and  parteth  between 
the  mighty.  A  brother  offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city :  and  their 
contentions  are  hke  the  bars  of  a  castle." — Prorv.  xviii.  17 — 19, 

Ideal  society,  or  society  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  an  organic 
unity,  a  body  of  which  each  individual  is  a  member,  with 
a  loving  sympathy,  as  the  life's  blood  circulating  through 
every  part,  and  a  common  purpose  like  the  head  working 
every  muscle,  faculty,  and  limb.  But  actually  it  is  any- 
thing but  this.  The  whole  is  not  only  out  of  joint  but  dis- 
membered, and  each  part  is  separate  and  oftentimes  a  hostile 
existent.  One  section  grates,  jostles,  battles  against  another. 
It  seems  to  have  been  so  for  ages.  It  was  so  in  the  days 
of  Solomon,  it  is  so  now.  The  verses  lead  us  to  make  three 
remarks  concerning  these  social  disputes. 

Their  settlement  requires  the  hearing  of  both 
DISPUTANTS. — "  He  that  is  first  in  his  own  cause  seemeth 
just ;  but  his  neighbour  cometh  and  searcheth  him." 
Social  disputes  are  a  great  evil.  They  are  injurious  to 
the  parties  immediately  concerned,  and  injurious  in  their 
influence  on  others.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable  that 
efforts  should  at  all  times  be  employed  for  their  settlement, 
and  a  third  person  may  succeed  in  bringing  this  about.  He 
who  properly  fulfils  the  duty  of  this  third  person  as  the 
"Daysman"  has  the  benediction  of  the  "peacemaker."  The 
verses  indicate  what  he  must  do  in  order  to  succeed.  He 
must  give  a  hearing  to  both  parties.  The  reason  for  this 
is,  that  one  may  give  a  wrong  impression  of  the  real  case. 
The  first  "  seemeth  just,"  but  the  second  gives  a  different 
shape  to  the  point.  A  fact  may  be  dealt  with  falsely  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  By  denial.  There  may  be  a  positive  contra* 
diction  of  all  the  essential  circumstances  of  the  case.  Or  by 
omission.  The  facts  may  be  stated  so  partially  as  to  give  an 
utterly  wrong  showing.     What  is  told  is  true,  but  it  is  not 
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the  whole  truth,  and  what  is  untold  is  capable  of  changing 
the  aspect  of  the  told.  Or  by  addition.  Something  is  in- 
troduced as  connected  with  the  affair,  which  has  no  bearino- 
upon  it,  but  which  gives  it  a  false  character.  Or  by  group- 
ing. Circumstances  may  be  arranged  in  such  an  order, 
the  insignificant  put  in  the  place  of  the  important  and  the 
reverse,  as  to  give  an  utterly  wrong  view.  Copy  a  paint- 
ing with  the  utmost  precision  so  far  as  the  number,  size, 
colour,  attitude  of  the  objects  are  concerned,  but  let  the 
figures  have  a  different  grouping,  and  your  copy  shall  give 
an  impression  very  different  from  that  of  the  original.  It  is 
just  so  in  the  narration  of  facts.  Thus  he  that  cometh  first 
in  "  his  own  cause"  may  make  his  case  appear  just.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  waiting  to  hear  what  his  neighbour  has  to 
say,  and  comparing  the  statements  of  both,  sifting  well  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Two  historians  dealing  with 
the  same  facts,  and  both  writing  conscientiously,  give  them 
a  widely  different  aspect.  Another  remark  which  the 
verses  suggest  concerning  the  settlement  of  social  dis- 
putes is — 

That  there  should  be  a  mutual  agreement  to 
abide  by  a  certain  test  to  terminate  the  dispute. 
— "The  lot  causeth  contentions  to  cease."  We  have  already 
noticed  the  "  lot."*  It  is  here  referred  to  as  an  ordinance 
for  settling  disputes.  The  tribes  had  their  territories 
settled  by  "  lot."  Saul  was  chosen  to  his  kingdom  by  "  loty 
Mathias  was  numbered  amongst  the  apostles  by  "/<?/." 
Why  should  it  not  be  used  now  in  the  settlements  of 
disputes  when  other  mea,ns  have  failed  ?  Many  an  inter- 
national quarrel,  ecclesiastical  contention,  and  social 
litigation  may  be  easily  settled  by  binding  the  opposing 
parties  to  agree  to  such  a  test.  It  is  true  it  may  not  always 
secure  justice  in  the  particular  case,  but  it  would  terminate 
disputes  which  might  involve  families,  communities, 
nations,  in  misery  and  ruin.  Another  remark  which  the 
verses  suggest  concerning  the  settlement  of  social  disputes 
is — 

That  the  bitterness  of  disputes  is  often  agura- 

*  See  Reading  on  chap.  xvi.  n. 
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VATED  BY  BLOOD  RELATIONSHIP. — "  A  brother  offended  is 

harder  to  be  won  than  a  strong  city  :  and  their  contentions 

are  like  the  bars  of  a  castle."     The  closer  the  relationship 

in  case  of  dispute   the  wider  the  breach,  and  the   more 

difficult  the  reconciliation.      A  really  offended  brother  is 

often  harder  to  win  back  to  friendship  than  the  taking 

of  a  "  strong  city,"  or  the  breaking  of  the    "  bars  of  a 

castle."     Take  the  cases  of  Cain  and  Abel,  Joseph  and  his 

brethren,  Absalom  and  Abiram,  Esau  and  Jacob.     In  all 

these  instances  nothing  less  than  death  was  plotted  and 

sought.      Why  is   this  ?      Why    is  a  brother's    anger  so 

implacable?     Several  reasons  maybe  suggested.    First: 

Great  love  has  been  wounded.    The  more  love  you  have 

for  a  man  the  greater  capability  you  have  of  ind:  ^nation 

towards  him  if  he  does  the  unrighteous  and  dishonourable 

towards  you.     How  strong  the  love  of  a  real  brother! 

And  of  such    we  presume   Solomon  is    here    speaking. 

The  wrath  of  love  is  a  terrible  wrath — It  is  oil  in  flames. 

Secondly  :    Great  services  have  been  ill-requited.     What 

attentions    a    true    brother   shows,   how    numerous,  how 

delicate,   how  self-sacrificing !     If  the   object  of  all  has 

proved  utterly  unworthy  of  them,  how  intense  his  chagrin, 

how  poignant  his   distress !      Thirdly :   Great  hopes   are 

frustrated.     The  "offended  brother"  anticipated  a  brother's 

sympathy,  counsel,  friendship,  through  all  the  chequered 

scenes  of  life.     These  hopes  are  shattered  and  the  wreck  is 

vexatious  beyond  measure.      Fourthly :    Great  reluctance 

on  the  offender's  side  to  acknowledge  the  fault  and  seek 

reconciliation.     Strange  as   it  may  seem,  it  is  yet  true, 

a  man  would  sooner  offer  an   apology  to  any  one  than 

to  his  relations,  especially  to  brothers.     Solomon  knew 

human  life.     What  he  speaks  is  true  to  man — the  world 

over. 

What  anarchy  and  distress  sin  brings  into  the  social 
world.  When  shall  Christianity  reconcile  contending 
parties,  and  hush  the  discords  of  the  race  ? 
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"  A  man's  belly  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  fruit  of  his  mouth  ;  awrf  with  the 
increase  of  his  lips  shall  he  be  filled.  Death  and  life  are  in  the  power  of  the 
tongue  :  and  they  that  love  it  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof." — Prov.  xviii.  20,  21. 

The  word  "belly"  is  here  used,  to  represent  the  inimri 
man.  Thus  it  is  used*  elsewhere. — "  The  spirit  of  man  is 
the  candle  of  the  Lord  ;  searching  all  the  inward  parts  of 
the  belly,"  and  again,  "  Out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of 
living  water."  The  words,  therefore,  may  be  rendered,  "a 
man's  moral  self  shall  be  satisfied."  And  the  two  verses 
may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  the  tongue. 
What  is  the  "  fruit  of  the  mouth,"  and  the  "  increase  of  the 
lips,"  but  the  expression  of  the  tongue  r    Notice — 

The  influence  of  the  tongue  upon  the  speaker. 
— ''  Dlomon  says  that  a  certain  kind  of  speech  which  he  calls 
the  *'■  fruit  of  the  mouth  "  is  satisfying  to  the  "  belly  "—the 
inner  man.  What  is  this  soul-satisfying  speech  r  It  must 
have  two  characteristics.  First :  It  must  be  conscientiously 
truthful.  Unless  a  man  feels  in  his  heart  that  the  words 
he  has  spoken  to  another  are  true  to  fact,  true  to  reality,  he 
can  have  no  moral  satisfaction  in  his  utterance.  But  a 
communication  which  he  in  his  conscience  believes  is  true 
will  distil  a  satisfying  influence  upon  his  soul.  Secondly : 
It  must  be  inter  aonally  useful.  If  the  intention  is  to 
shake  faith,  to  suggest  the  impure,  to  generate  strife,  to 
lead  astray,  it  will  be  far  enough  from  yielding  moral 
satisfaction  to  the  speaker.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  intended 
it  to  be  useful,  though  it  did  not  prove  so,  though  perhaps 
it  was  not  adapted  to  do  good,  it  will  refresh  and  gratify 
his  inner  nature.  The  fact  is,  a  man's  conscience  tells 
him  that  he  is  responsible  for  his  words  as  well  as  for  his 
works,  and  that  the  words  that  he  feels  to  be  right  will 
yield  him  satisfaction  as  we?!  as  the  works  v/hich  liis  con- 
science approves. 

*  Chau.xx.  27. 
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Notice — 

The  influencjT  of  t|ie  tongue  upon  society. — 
"  Death  and  life  ^^iiMJie  power  of  the  tongue,  and  they 
that  love  it  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof."  This  will  apply — 
First :  To  speech  in  ordinary  conversation.  Many  a 
tongue  in  ordinary  intercourse  produces  death.  By  slander 
it  kills  men's  reputation  ;  by  obscenity  it  kills  men's  purity ; 
by  scepticism  it  kills  men's  faith  ;  by  infidelity  it  kills 
men's  souls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ordinary  speeches  ot 
many  tend  to  life — intellectual,  social,  spiritual.  God 
alone  knows  the  influence  of  words  upon  human  souls. 
Every  sentence  is  a  seed  that  will  produce  either  night- 
shade or  corn.  This  will  apply — Secondly :  To  speech  in 
courts  of  justice.  The  words  of  a  perjured  witness,  and 
those  of  a  fallacious  pleader  may  consign  an  innocent  man 
to  the  cell  or  scaffold :  or,  save  the  life  of  one  that  is  guilty 
and  deserves  to  die.  This  will  apply — ^Thirdly  :  To  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel.  "  For  we  are  unto  God  a  sweet  savour 
of  Christ  in  them  that  are  saved,  and  in  them  that  perish : 
to  the  one  we  are  the  savour  of  death  unto  death  ;  and 
to  the  other  the  savour  of  life  unto  life." 

Conclusion. — "  Let  us,"  as  St.  Chrysostom  says,  "  guard 
this  little  member,  the  tongue,  more  than  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  and  the  more  cautious  we  should  be  because  we  are  of 
unclean  lips."  "  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  mouth. 
Keep  the  door  of  my  lips  !" 
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"  Wlioso  findeth  a  wife  findeth  a  good  thing,  and  obtaineth  favour  of  the 
Lord." — Prm.  xvii'.  2.3. 

At  the  outset  these  words  strike  two  thoughts  on  our  at- 
tention. First:  That  celibacy  is  not  the  best  mode  of 
social  life.     Solomon  means  to  say  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
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to  have  a  wife.  Even  in  the  state  of  innocence  it  was  not 
good  for  man  to  be  alone.  It  is  said  that  the  Gur.rdians  of 
the  Holborn  Union  lately  advertised  for  candidates  to  fill 
the  situation  of  engineer  at  the  workhouse,  a  single  man 
was  required,  a  wife  not  being  allowed  to  reside  on  the 
premises.  Twenty-one  candidates  presented  themselves 
but  it  was  found  that  as  to  testimonials,  character,  work- 
manship, and  appearance,  the  best  men  were  all  married 
men.  The  Guardians  had,  therefore,  to  elect  a  married 
man.  The  other  thought  which  these  words  strike  on  our 
attention  is — Secondly  :  That  monogamy  is  the  true  mar- 
riage. Solomon  does  not  say,  "he  that  findeth  wives," 
but  "he  that  findeth  a  wife."  Though  he  himself  had 
many  wives,  he  nowhere  justifies  a  plurality.  Christ  de- 
clares that  for  any  woman  to  marry  while  she  has  a 
husband  alive,  is  adultery ;  and  by  parity  of  reasoning  it 
must  be  adultery  for  any  man  to  marry  while  his  wife  is 
alive.  The  constitution  of  nature,  the  baneful  results  oi 
polygamy,  and  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  clearly  demon- 
strate that  marriage  life  consists  of  two,  and  only  two, 
Duality  appears  everywhere  throughout  the  universe 
as  a  law. 
The  proverb  in  its  completeness  teaches — 
That  a  good  wife  is  A  "GOOD  thing." — Of  a  good 
wife,  of  course,  the  writer  must  be  supposed  to  speak,  for 
a  bad  wife  is  a  bad  thing.  Manoah  found  a  "good  thing" 
in  his  wife.  The  patriarch  of  Uz  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  a  "  good  thing  "  in  his.  In  the  Septuagint  version, 
the  text  reads  "  a  good  wife."  What  is  a  good  wife  ?  First : 
A  good  woman.  A  woman  of  chaste  loves,  incorruptible 
virtues,  godly  sympathies  and  aims.  One  who  has  in  her 
nature  a  power  at  once  to  command  and  reciprocate  the 
highest  affections  of  a  man.  A  good  wife  must  be- 
Secondly  :  A  suitable  companion.  A  good  woman  would 
not  be  a  good  wife  to  all  men.  There  must  be  a  mutual 
fitness,  a  fitness  of  temperament,  taste,  habits,  culture, 
associations.  A  full  description  of  a  good  wife  is  given 
in  the  last  chapter  of  this  book.  Ycrily  a  good  wife  is  a 
good  thing. 
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The  proverb  teaches  : — 

That  a  good  wife  is  A  divine  gift.—"  Obtaincth  favour 
of  the  Lord."  All  good  things  are  His  gifts.  "  Every 
good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  down  from  above."  But  few 
better  gifts  can  a  man  have  from  God,  in  passing  through 
life,  than  a  good  wife.  "  A  good  wife,"  says  an  old  and 
eloquent  writer,  "  is  heaven's  last,  best  gift  to  a  man ;  his 
angel  of  mercy  ;  minister  of  graces  innumerable ;  his  gem 
of  many  virtues ;  his  casket  of  jewels.  Her  voice  his 
sweetest  music ;  her  smiles,  his  brightest  day  ;  her  kisr  the 
guardian  of  innocence ;  her  arms  the  pale  of  his  safety,  the 
balm  of  his  health,  the  balsam  of  his  life  ;  her  industry  his 
surest  wealth,  her  economy  his  safest  steward ;  her  lips  his 
faithful  counsellors  ;  her  bosom  the  softest  pillow  of  his 
cares,  and  her  prayers  the  ablest  advocates  of  heaven's 
blessing  on  his  head.  A  married  man  falling  into  misfor- 
tune is  more  apt  to  retrieve  his  situation  in  the  world  than 
a  single  one,  chiefly  because  his  spirits  are  soothed  and 
retrieved  by  domestic  endearments,  and  his  self-respect 
kept  alive  by  finding  that  although  all  abroad  be  darkness 
and  humiliation,  yet  there  is  a  little  world  of  love  at  home 
over  which  he  is  monarch." 

Young  men,  be  cautious  in  your  choice  of  a  companion 
for  life.  "  When  Themistocles  was  to  marry  his  daughter, 
there  were  two  suitors,  the  one  rich  and  a  fool,  and  the 
other  wise  but  not  rich  ;  and  being  asked  which  of  the  two 
he  had  rather  his  daughter  should  have,  he  answered,  I  had 
rather  she  should  marry  a  man  without  money,  tha."  money 
without  a  man.  The  best  of  marriage  is  in  the  man  or 
woman,  not  in  the  means  or  the  money," 
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**  The  poor  useth  intreaties ;  but  the  rich  answereth  roughly." — Prov.x\\\\,  23, 
•'  Wealth  maketh  many  friends ;  but  the  poor  is  separated  from  his  nci"h. 

bour."— iVflZ'.  xix.  4. 

"  Many  will  intreat  the  favour  of  the  prince :  and  every  man  u  r.  friend  to  him 

that  giveth  gifts.  All  the  brethren  of  the  poor  do  hate  him  :  how  much  more  do 

his  friends  go  far  from  him  ?  he  pursueth  them  with  words,  ;yet  they  are  wanting 

to  htm." — Frov.  xix.  6,  7. 

We  bring  those  passages  together  because  they  are  related 
by  common  sentiments.  They  present  us  with  three  sub- 
jects of  thought,  the  trials  of  poverty,  the  temptations  of 
wealth,  and  the  selfishness  of  society. 

The  trials  of  poverty. — The  passages  point  to  three 
great  trials  to  which  the  poor  are  at  all  times  more  or  less 
subjected.  First :  Degradation.  *'  The  poor  useth  en- 
treaties." To  beg  of  a  fellow-man  is  a  degradation ;  it  is 
that  from  which  our  manhood  revolts.  Yet  the  poor,  from 
the  necessity  of  their  condition,  are  forced  to  this.  They 
have  to  mortify  the  natural  independence  of  their  spirit. 
They  are  subjected  to — Secondly  :  Insolence.  "  The  rich 
answereth  roughly."  Their  suiferings  from  the  pincn  of 
indigence  and  the  humiliation  of  entreating  assistance  are 
aggravated  by  the  haughty  heartlessness  of  those  whose 
aid  they  implore.  They  are  subjected  to — ^Thirdly  :  Deser- 
tion. "  The  poor  is  separated  from  his  neighbour."  "  All 
the  brethren  of  the  poor  do  hate  him."  Who  in  this  selfish 
world  will  make  friends  with  the  poor,  however  superior  in 
intellect  or  excellent  in  character  ?  The  poor  man  is  de- 
serted, he  must  live  in  his  own  little  hut  alone,  he  is  no 
attraction  to  any  one.  A  wealthy  man  will  be  followed 
and  fawned  on  by  a  host  of  professed  friends,  but  let  his 
riches  take  wing  and  fly  away,  and  all  will  desert  him.  As 
the  winter  brooks  filled  from  the  opening  springs  and 
showers  dry  up  and  vanish  in  the  summer  heat,  so  man's 
friends  desert  him  in  the  day  of  poverty  and  trial.    When 
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the  wealthy  man  with  his  large  circle  of  friends  becomes 
poor,  the  poles  of  his  magnet  are  reversed,  and  his  old 
friends  feel  the  repulsion.  Such  is  life,  such  it  was  in 
Judea  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  and  such  it  is  now  here  in 
our  England.     The  verses  present  to  us — 

The  temptations  of  wealth. — Here  are  presented  all 
the  temptations  of  wealth — its  influence.  First:  Upon  the 
mind  of  its  possessor.  It  tends  to  promote  haughtiness 
and  insolence.  "  The  rich  answereth  roughly."  The  rich, 
it  should  be  observed,  who  are  most  liable  to  this  abomi- 
nable spirit,  are  those  who  have  suddenly  become  wealthy. 
The  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  joint-stock  speculator, 
who  have  risen  rapidly  from  comparative  indigence  to 
opulence,  are  as  a  rule  the  most  supercilious,  haughty,  and 
insolent.  They  lack  generally  the  intelligence,  the  culture, 
and  refinement  necessary  to  control  the  pride  which  the 
gratification  of  their  greed  en^,"enders.  The  influence  of 
wealth  is  revealed — Secondly:  Upon  the  mind  of  the 
wealthy  man's  circle.  "Wealth  maketh  many  friends." 
"Many  will  entreat  the  favour  of  the  prince."  Riches 
tempt  those  who  live  around  the  possessor  to  cringe,  fawn, 
and  flatter.  They  tend  to  the  promotion  of  a  base  servility. 
"Wealth  maketh  many  friends."— "  Friends !  " — fawning 
flatterers — ^base  parasites — snivelling  sycophants.  The 
verses  present  to  us — 

The  selfishness  of  society. — "  Every  man  is  a  friend 
to  him  that  giveth  gifts."  "  All  the  brethren  of  the  poor 
do  hate  him ;  how  much  more  do  his  friends  go  far  from 
him  ?  He  pursueth  them  with  words,  yet  they  are  wanting 
to  him."  Here  is  a  revelation  of  social  selfishness ! 
Poor  men,  however  good,  deserted  because  they  cannot 
help  us,  rich  men,  however  wicked,  followed  because  they 
have  the  power  to  do  a  service.  Does  not  this  spirit  of 
selfishness  run  through  all  society  ?  Men  are  not  honoured 
because  of  what  tiiey  are,  but  because  of  what  they 
have,  not  for  their  character  but  for  their  cash,  not  for  their 
mind  but  for  their  money.  This  selfishness  is  the  curse,  the 
disgrace  of  our  race  :  it  is  the  essence  of  sin,  the  bond 
of  slavery,  the  fontal  source  of  all  our  social  misery. 
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"  Better  is  the  poor  that  walketh  in  his  integrity,  than  he  that  is  per/erse  in 
liis  lips,  and  is  a  fool."— /Vw.  xix.  I.* 

There  is  another  antithesis  implied  here  that  is  not  ex- 
pressed. The  introduction  of  the  word  "rich"  will  con- 
vey, I  think,  the  writer's  idea.  The  verse  might  be  ren- 
dered thus,  "  Better  is  the  poor  that  walketh  in  his  integrity, 
than  the  rich  that  is  perverse  in  his  lips  and  is  a  fool.''  The 
sentiment  is  that  a  poor  godly  man  is  better  than  a  wealthy 
wicked  man — a  man  that  is  *'  perverse  in  his  lips"  and  is 
a  "  fool."     This  may  be  illustrated  by  two  remarks. 

He  is  a  "  better"  man  in  himself. — First :  He  is  a 
better  character.  A  man's  real  worth  is  determined,  not 
by  his  circumstances,  but  by  his  character ;  not  by  his  out- 
ward condition  but  by  his  inner  principles  ;  not  by  his  sur- 
roundings, but  by  his  soul.  "  As  a  man  thinketh  in  his 
heart,  so  is  he."  So  is  he  in  respect  to  all  real  worth  and 
dignity  in  human  nature.  Contrast  the  principles  of  the 
two.  Contrast  sensuality  with  spirituality,  falsehood  with 
truth,  integrity  with  dishonesty,  practical  godliness  with 
practical  atheism.  Contrast  the  worth  of  the  two.  What 
is  secular  to  spiritual  wealth  r  The  one  is  contingent,  the 
other  is  absolute  ;  the  one  is  vital,  the  other  is  alienable ; 
the  one  is  an  essential  blessing,  the  other  may  be  a  bane. 
The  ungodly  man  leaves  his  wealth  behind,  the  godly  poor 
carries  it  with  him  wherever  he  goes.  Secondly:  He  has 
better  enjoyments.  He  has  purer  loves,  higher  hopes, 
and  loftier  fellowships.  His  happiness  is  from  within,  it 
springs  up  as  a  well  of  water  into  everlasting  life.  The 
happiness  of  the  ungodly  rich,  such  as  it  is,  is  all  derived 
from  the  contingent,  the  fleeting  and  the  perishing. 

He  is  a  "  better"  man  to  others. — He  is  a  "  better" 
relation.    He  is  a  better  husband,  son,  brother,  master,  ser- 

*  The  preceding  verse  we  have  noticed  in  a  former  Reading. 


vant.    He  is  a 
spectful,  tende 
He  has  a  nobl 
philanthropy, 
pend  upon  the  \ 
promotes. 

A  word  to  the 
thy  condition, 
hast  not  wealth 
There  are  many 
than  riches.      ^^ 
sooner  be  a  healt 
upon  a  throne  ? 
thou  not  sooner  b 
ofall  thy  senses,  t 
out  the  power  of  h 
than  wealth.  Wou 
of  grasping  the  un 
tiful  and  good  ever 
on  acres  of  thine  ov 
thee  but  on-  grain 
rich  neighbour,  is 
the  acres  of  the  glo 

j  thou  not  rather  have 

of  universal  historj 

principles  of  Divine 

uith  a  weak  and  ei 

To  possess  the  love 

noble  soul,   is  bette 

y^odliness  is  better  t 

rich.    Rise  to  that  a 

I  to  mourn  over  the  p, 

degradation  of  kings 
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vant.    Heisa  'hptfpr"..  •  77  ^^^ 

;P-fu,  .ende.  ^^^^^'"^  f f, .^ '"^-ate.  .- 
He  has  a  nobler  loyalty    i  l,j  ^  "better"  citizen 

philanthropy.  The  Tt^bHity  a^d  "  "''"°^'^"^'  ^  ^-P- 
pend  upon  the  virtues  which  he  1^^^''  °^  "^'^°"«  de- 
promotes.       •  '''''"  ^^  cultivates,  devclopes,  and 

A  word  to  thee  m.^  «^ 
;^y  condition.  iZlZlZt^^-  ..°°  -'  -P'-  a. 
Hast  not  wealth  thou  art  cleaTt  h„  ,1,  "'^'  '"=c*"^«  thou 
There  are  „,any  things  etfanrfr"""  '"  *is  world. 
*-  riches.  Health  C'l:^:^.  '"w  ^'j^'^'  ^"  l^^"- 
sooner  be  a  healthy  man  in  a  co  tl;. ..,  '  "'°''  "« 

upon  a  throne  >.    Each  of  /!,.        ^  "'^" ''  diseased  beine- 
*ou  not  sooner  be  tHuirZL'  "  ''^"^^•"    ^-"s^ 
of  all  thy  senses,  than  dweU  in  ^^r    '  '"^°^'"«^  ""^  f""  "^e 
out  the  power  of  hearin/or  ofU^„  ^7^'^'  °P"'«"ce,  with- 
.han  wealth.  Wouldst  tLu  not  mher  h     ''"''' ''  "  ''«««^- 
"grasping  the  universal,  and  ,™t,h-^^"  ^  '"'""  "P^b'e 
nful  and  good  ever^vhere  thanT'^         '"^  *'*  ^e  beau- 
on  acres  of  thine  oivn  with  enfl  k  ? '"  ^'''''ces  and  wander 
,  *-  but  on.  grain  of  g  od  btat  i""!.'  '"'°'  "^^'-n 
nch  neighbour,  is  not  that  of  morT',    '"  ""  ''^^  *»  ^y 
the  acres  of  the  globe ..    XniZl^-^'iT  '"  '"''  ">^"  -" 
1  ou  not  rather  have  thy  int  Jw  Sh  '  ?'""■■•"    Wouldst 
of  universal  history,  the  scenel  of   ^' °''''™*'hefacts 
principles  of  Divine  governmenttr""'"  '°™'"^^'  '"e 
«h  a  weak  and  empty  ~''  '^"."  ?""  ^  ^°"""^"t, 
fo  possess  the  love  7a Ze  heart  l"*  "  "''^"^^•' 
f  k  soul,  is  better  than  to  befdl    ,  '^'"P""'y  "^  « 
&««OT  is  better  than  all      n  '"'""^  millionaire 

"o"-  K'^etothat  altitude  off„iritl?'''°'''^"^y  'he 
■omourn  over  the  poverty  of  S  '"'"'  T"  ^"^We  thee 
degradation  of  kings.  ^     ''^''  ^"^  ^eep  over  the 
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•'Also,  that  the  soul  he  without  knowledge,  it  is  not  good;  and  he  that 
hasteth  with  his  feet  sinneth.  The  foolishness  of  man  pen-ertcth  his  way ;  and 
his  heart  fretteth  against  the  Lord." — Prov.-sjx,  2,  3. 

The  connection  of  the  two  clauses  of  the  first  verse  above 
has  led  ciiiics  to  attach  different  senses  to  the  word 
"knowledge/'  and  has  given  rise  to  various  translations  to 
convey  what  each  has  conceived  to  be  the  sense.  "  It  is  not 
good  for  the  soul  to  be  without  cattliou,  for  he  that  hasteth 
with  his  feet  sinneth."  "  Quickness  of  action,  without 
prudence  of  spirit,  is  not  good,  for  he  that  hasteth  with 
his  feet  sinnjth."  "  Fervent  zeal  without  prudence  is  not 
good,  for  he  that  hasteth  with  his  feet  sinneth."  "  Ignorance 
of  one's  self  is  not  good,  and  he  that  is  hasty  of  foot 
sinneth."  "These  various  renderings,"  says  a  modern  ex- 
positor, "  express  respectively  correct  sentiments  and 
truths  of  practical  value."  But  there  does  not  appear  the 
least  necessity  for  any  alteration  of  the  received  version. 
These  two  verses  present  two  facts  to  our  notice  in  relation 
to  ignorance. 

That  ignorance  is  not  good  for  the  soul. — "  That  the 
soul  be  without  knowledge  it  is  not  good."  This  will 
appear  if  we  consider — First:  That  an  ignorant  soul 
is  exceedingly  confined.  The  sphere  of  the  mind's 
operations  is  the  facts  and  circumstances  with  which  it  is 
acquainted.  It  cannot  range  beyond  what  it  knows.  The 
more  limited  its  information,  the  narrower  is  the  scene  of 
its  activities.  The  man  of  enlarged  scientific  information 
has  a  range  over  vast  continents,  whereas  the  ignorant 
man  is  confined  within  the  cell  of  his  senses.  Our  souls 
get  scope  by  exploring  the  unknown.  "  Knowledge," 
says  Shakespeare,  "  is  the  wing  on  which  we  fly  to 
heaven."  Secondly  :  That  an  ignorant  soul  is  exceedingly 
benighted.    The  contracted  sphere-  in  which  he  lives  is 
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only  lighted  with  the  rushlight  of  a  few  crude  thoughts 
and  traditional  notions.  So  dark  is  the  atmosphere  of  the 
soul,  that  it  knows  not  how  or  whither  to  move.  Know- 
ledge is  light.  The  accession  of  everv  true  idea  is  a  plant- 
ing of  a  new  star  in  the  mental  heavens.  The  more  know- 
ledge the  brighter  will  sparkle  the  sky  of  our  being. 
Thirdly :  That  an  ignorant  soul  is  exceedingly  feeble. 
Exercise  and  food  are  as  essential  to  the  power  of  the  mind 
as  they  are  to  the  power  of  the  body.  Knowledge  is  at 
at  once  the  incentive  to  exercise  and  the  aliment  to 
strengthen.  Mind  without  knowledge  is  like  a  full-grown 
body,  which  has  never  had  any  exercise  or  wholesome 
food;  there  are  all  the  limbs  and  organs  complete,  but  there 
is  no  walking  and  no  work.  "  Ignorance,"  says  Johnson, 
"is  mere  privation,  by  which  nothing  can  be  produced  ;  it 
is  a  vacuity  in  which  the  soul  sits  motionless  an  1  torpid 
for  want  of  attraction.  And,  without  knowing  why,  we  al- 
ways rejoice  when  we  learn,  and  grieve  when  we  forget." 
Truly  the  soul  without  knowledge  is  not  good.  Of  what 
good  are  limbs  without  the  power  of  exercise  ;  what  good 
are  eyes  without  light : 
The  other  fact  that  the  verses  present  to  us  is  : — 
That  ignorance  is  perilous  to  the  soul. — Ignorance  is 
more  than  a  negativ^e  evil ;  it  is  a  positive  curse.  The 
verses  teach  that  ignorance — First :  Exposes  to  sinful 
haste.  "  He  that  hasteth  with  his  feet  sinneth."  ]\Ien 
without  knowledge  are  ever  in  danger  of  acting  incautiously, 
acting  with  a  reckless  haste.  As  a  rule  the  more  ignorant 
a  man  is,  the  more  hasty  he  is  in  the  conclusions  of  his 
judgment  and  the  flash  of  his  passions.  The  less  informed 
the  mind  is,  the  more  rapid  and  reckless  in  its  generalisa- 
lion.  The  cause  of  science  has  suffered  not  a  little  from 
this  haste.  Impulse,  not  intelligence,  is  the  helmsman  of 
the  ignorant  soul.  The  verses  teach  that  ignorance — 
Secondly :  Exposes  to  a  perversity  of  conduct.  "  The 
foolishness  of  man  perverteth  his  way."  What  is  foolish- 
ness but  ignorance  ?  Ignorant  men  are  terribly  liable  to 
perversity  of  conduct  in  every  relation  of  life,  and  especi- 
ally in  relation  to  the  great  God.    The  murderers  of  Christ 
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were  ignorant.  "They  know  not  what  they  do,"  said 
Christ.  And  Paul  says,  "  had  they  known  it  they  would 
not  have  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory."  The  verses  teach 
that  ignorance — Thirdly:  Exposes  to  impiety  of  feeling. 
"  His  heart  fretteth  against  the  Lord."  Thus  the  ignorant 
Israelites  did  in  the  wilderness.  And  ignorant  men  are 
ever  disposed  to  find  fault  with  their  Maker.  "  The  way 
of  the  Lord  is  not  equal."  This  has  ever  been  their  charge. 
Ignorance  is  always  petulant  and  fretful.  It  is  an  awful 
sin  to  fret  against  the  Lord.  "  Woe  unto  him  that  striveth 
with  his  maker !  Let  the  potsherds  strive  with  the  pot- 
sherds of  the  earth.  Shall  the  clay  say  to  him  that  fashioneth 
it,  What  makest  thou  ?  or  thy  work.  He  hath  no  hands ! " 
Get  knowledge,  my  brother.  A  nation  of  ignorant  souls 
is  not  only  a  nation  of  worthless  men,  but  a  nation  liable 
to  the  commission  of  flagrant  mistakes  and  crimes.  Men 
should  get  knowledge  for  the  sake  of  becoming  useful.  "  I 
would  advise  all  in  general,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  that  they 
would  take  into  serious  consideration  the  true  and  genuine 
ends  of  knowledge ;  that  they  seek  it  not  either  for  plea- 
sure, or  contention,  or  contempt  of  others,  or  for  profit,  or 
for  fame,  or  for  honour  and  promotion,  or  such  like  adulte- 
rate or  inferior  ends,  but  for  merit  and  emolument  of  life, 
that  they  may  regulate  and  perfect  the  same  in  charity." 


(READING  CCV.-JULY  24.) 
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"A  false  witness  shall  not  be  unpunished,  and  he  that  spcaketh  lies  sliall  not 
escape." — Prov.  xix.  5.* 

"  A  false  witness  shall  not  be  unpunished,  and  he  that  speakclh  lies  shall 
perish."— /'/-OX',  xix.  9. 

The  world  abounds  in  falsehood.  Lies  swarm  in  ovcry 
department  of  life.  They  are  in  the  market,  on  the  hus- 
tings, in  courts  of  justice,   in   the  senate   house,  in   the 

*  Verse  4  has  been  discussed  in  a  previous  Reading. 
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sanctuaries  of  religion  ;  and  they  crowd  the  very  pages  of 
modern  literature:  They  infest  the  social  atmosphere.  Men 
on  all  hands  live  in  fiction  and  by  fiction.  Ever3nvhere 
they  walk  in  a  vain  show.  The  general  truth  contained  in 
the  passage  before  us  is,  that  falsehood  leads  to  ruin.  "  He 
that  speaketh  lies  shall  perish.  Falsehood  is  ruinous  to 
REPUTATION. — ^A  good  reputation  is  to  every  man  a  price- 
less gem.  But  the  "false  witness,"  the  liar,  endangers 
this.  When  his  prevarications  and  falsities  are  discovered, 
his  reputation  perishes.  Give  a  man  the  brand  of  a  per- 
jurer, or  a  liar,  and  what  a  worthless  wretch  he  appears 
moving  through  society !  It  is  niinous  to  influence. 
—What  influence  'has  a  known  liar  in  society  ?  What 
esteem  can  he  awaken  ?  What  confidence  can  he  inspire  ? 
What  credit  can  he  gain  ?  He  is  suspected,  he  is 
despised !  When  Aristotle  was  asked  what  a  man  could 
gain  by  telling  a  falsehood,  he  replied,  "Never  to  be 
credited  when  he  speaks  the  truth."  It  is  ruinous 
to  the  SOUL.  —  The  virtue  and  happiness  of  a  moral 
being  depend  upon  the  conformity  of  his  language 
and  life  to  reality.  The  false  man  destroys  the  strength, 
the  freedom,  the  happiness  of  his  soul ;  he  lives  in  a  house 
built  upon  the  sand ;  ruin  is  inevitable.  "  Falsehood," 
says  Coleridge,  "  is  fire  in  stubble.  It  likewise  turns  all 
the  light  stuff  around  it  into  its  own  substance  for  a 
moment — one  crackling,  blazing  moment,  and  then  dies. 
And  all  its  contents  are  scattered  in  the  wind  without 
place  or  evidence  of  their  existence,  as  viewless  as  the 
wind  which  scatters  them," 
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"The  discretion  of  a  men  defeiTetli  his  anger;  and  tV is  his  glorj' to  pass 
over  a  transgression.  The  king's  wrath  is  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion ;  but  his  favour 
is  as  dew  upon  the  grass." — Pr(rv.  xix.  11,  12.* 

"  A  man  of  great  wrath  shall  suffer  punishment :  for  if  thou  deliver  him,  yet 
thou  must  do  it  again." — Piorv.  xix.  19. 

Anger  is  an  afFe'^tion  inherent  in  our  nature.  It  is 
therefore  not  wror^  in  itself,  it  is  wrong  only  when  it 
is  directed  to  wrong  objects,  or  to  right  objects  in  a 
wrong  degree  of  amount  and  duration.  Anger  in  itself 
is  as  holy  a  passion  as  love.  Indeed,  in  its  legitimate 
form  it  is  but  a  development  of  Ir  -e  : — love  indignant  with 
that  which  is  opposed  to  the  cause  of  right  and  happiness. 
Albeit  like  every  affection  of  our  nature,  it  is  often  sadly 
perverted,  it  not  unfrequently  becomes  malignant  and 
Vurious.  The  passage  presents  anger  to  us  in  two  aspects, 
controlled  and  uncontrolled. 

Controlled. — "  The  discretion  of  a  man  deferreth  his 
anger ;  and  it  is  his  glory  to  pass  over  a  transgression." 
The  wiso  man  is  liable  to  this  passion,  and  circumstances 
in  his  life  frequently  occur  to  evoke  it.  It  rushes  up 
within  him,  and  its  instinct  is  for  revenge,  but  he  forbears. 
Instead  of  acting  under  its  impulse,  he  waits  until  its  fires 
cool  down.  It  is  said  of  Julius  CaBsar,  that  when  pro- 
voked, he  used  to  repeat  the  whole  Roman  alphabet  before 
he  suffered  himself  to  speak ;  and  Plato  once  said  to  his 
servant,  "  I  would  beat  thoe  but  1  am  angry."  It  is  noble 
to  see  a  man  holding  a  calm  mastery  over  the  billow^ 
of  his  own  pasp'ons,  bidding  them  to  go  so  far  and  no 
farther.  The  man  that  cannot  control  his  anger  is  like 
a  ship  in  a  tumultuous  sea  with  the  devil  for  its  pilot. 
"  It  is  his  glory  to  pass  over  a  transgression."  This  is  i 
something   more  than   postponing  its  avengement,  it  is, 

•  Verses  6,  7,  8,  9,  lo  have  been  discussed  in  other  Readings. 
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checking  it.  It  is  blowing  out  its  first  sparks,  it  is 
crushing  it  in  its  very  germ.  This  is  "  glory."  It  is  a 
splendid  conquest.  He  who  governs  himself  is  a  true 
king. 

We  have  anger  here — 

Uncontrolled. — The  verses  suggest  two  remarks  in 
relation  to  uncontrolled  anger.  First :  It  is  sometimes 
terrible.  "  The  king's  wrath  is  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion." 
This  is  the  most  savage  of  beasts,  and  his  roar  the  most 
terrific  of  sounds.  Shame  on  the  king  who  gives  vent  to 
ungovernable  wrath.  The  office  he  holds  binds  him  more 
than  others  to  control  his  own  passions.  He  who  cannot 
govern  himself  h  j  no  right  to  attempt  the  governing  of 
others.  He  sits  as  an  usurper  upon  the  throne  of  a  nation. 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  kings  have  she  vn  less  com- 
mand over  their  evil  tempers  than  have  the  ordinary  run 
of  mankind.  It  is  implied  that  their  temper  affects  the 
nation.  Their  anger  terrifies  the  people  like  the  "roar 
of  a  lion,"  their  favour  is  as  refreshing  and  blessed  as 
the  "  dew  upon  the  grass."  Secondly  :  It  is  always  self- 
injurious.  "  A  man  of  '^^reat  wrath  shall  suffer  punish- 
ment ;  for  if  thou  deliver  him,  yet  thou  must  do  it  again." 
Violent  passions  ever  inflict  their  own  punishment  upon 
their  unhappy  subjects.  AVhen  a  man  allows  himself  to 
be  flooded  with  angry  feelings  he  injures  his  own  body. 
They  set  the  blood  flowing  too  quickly  for  its  narrow 
channels ;  they  tend  to  disorganize  the  whole  physical 
frame  as  the  burning  cheek,  the  throbbing  temple,  and  the 
quivering  lip  declare.  But  they  injure  lue  soul  too  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Well  does  Pope  say,  "  To  be  angry  is  to 
revenge  others'  faults  upon  ourselves."     Anger  is  misery. 

"  Anger  is  like 
A  full  hot.  horse,  who,  bcinR  allowed  his  way, 
Sclf-mcttlc  tires  him."—  Shakespkari:. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  that  anger  is  "  like  ashes,  which 
fly  back  in  the  face  of  him  who  throws  them."  Dr.  Arnc  Id, 
when  at  Lalcham,  once  lost  all  patience  with  a  dull  scholar, 
Vv'hen  the  pupil  looked  up  in  his  face,  and  said,  "  Why  do 
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you  speak  angrily,  sir?  Indeed  I  am  doing  the  best 
I  can."  Years  after  he  used  to  tell  the  story  to  his  children 
and  say,  "  I  never  felt  so  ashamed  of  myself  in  my  life. 
That  look  and  that  speech  I  have  never  forgotten."  When 
the  frenzy  runs  high,  the  "  man  of  great  wrath "  gores 
right  and  left,  like  a  wild  bull,  all  who  are  within  his  reach; 
but,  when  it  has  subsided,  he  is  tomiented  by  a  remorse 
from  which  the  brute  is  free. 

Brothers,  we  are  commanded  to  be  angry  and  sin  not 
and  not  to  let  the  sun  go  down  on  our  wrath.  William  the 
Conqueror  commanded  the  English,  when  the  curfew  bell 
rang,  to  put  out  their  fires  and  to  extinguish  their  candles. 
Let  us  not  allow  the  Sun  ever  to  pass  from  our  horizon 
with  any  sparks  of  anger  in  the  breast. 


(READING  CCVII.— JULY  26.) 


"A  foolish  son  is  the  calamity  of  his  father  :  and  the  contentions  of  a  wife 
are  a  continual  dropping.  House  and  riches  are  the  inheritance  of  fathers :  and 
a  prudent  wife  is  from  the  Lord." — Trov.  xix.  13,  14. 

"Home,"  says  the  late  illustrious  Robertson,  of  Brighton, 
"  is  the  one  place  in  all  this  world  where  hearts  are  sure  of 
each  other.  It  is  the  place  of  confidence.  It  is  the  place 
where  we  tear  off  mat  mask  of  guarded  and  suspicious 
coldness  which  the  world  forces  us  to  wear  in  self-defence, 
and  where  we  pour  out  the  unreserved  communications  of 
full  and  confiding  hearts.  It  is  the  spot  where  expressions 
of  tenderness  gush  out  without  any  sensation  of  awkward- 
ness, and  without  any  dread  of  ridicule."  This  is  an  idc^il 
home.  Would  that  in  all  families  it  were  realized !  The 
verses  before  us  present  to  us — 

A  Home  cursed. — There  are  many  things  that  curse  a 
home  in  this  sinful  world.  Two  things  are  mentioned  here. 
First :  "  A  foolish  son."     We  have  had  occasion  i  lOre  than 
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once  to  refer  to  the  foolish  son.  Who  is  he  ?  A  son  who 
does  not  reciprocate  his  parents'  love,  does  not  acknowledge 
his  parents'  kindness,  does  not  recognize  his  parents'  rule. 
Such  a  son  is  "  the  calamity  of  his  father."  "  JMany,"  says 
an  old  expositor,  "  are  the  miseries  of  a  man's  life,  but 
none  like  that  which  cometh  from  him  who  should  be  the 
stay  of  his  life."  Secondly  :  A  contentious  wife.  An  ill- 
tempered,  irritable,  and  irritating  wife  is  indeed  a  curse  to 
a  home.  It  is  as  a  "  continual  dropping."  You  are  in  a 
house  where  the  rain  is  constantly  dropping  from  the  roof 
into  every  room,  there  is  no  corner  where  it  does  not  come, 
wherever  you  stand  or  sit  irritating  drops  descend  upon 
your  head,  damaging  your  clothes  and  furniture  too. 
Your  temper  is  irritated,  and  your  goods  are  running  to 
ruin.  Such  is  the  figure  in  which  Solomon  sets  forth  the 
baneful  influence  of  a  contentious  wife.  "A  continual 
dropping  "  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  engines  which  the  wit 
of  man  contrived  when  it  was  put  upon  the  stretch  for  the 
means  of  torturing  his  fellows.  The  victim  was  so  placed 
that  a  drop  of  water  continued  to  fall  at  regular  intervals 
on  his  naked  head.  With  length  of  time,  and  no  hope  of 
relief,  the  agony  becomes  excruciating,  and  either  the 
patient's  reason  or  his  life  gives  way.  The  contentious 
wife  breaks  the  heart  of  her  husband  as  well  as  destroys 
the  comfort  of  her  home. 

These  two  things  are  undoubtedly  a  curse  to  a  home. 
"What  shall  be  said,"  says  a  modern  writer,  "when  the 
two  evils  of  this  verse  unite  ?  There  cannot  be  a  case  more 
pitiable.  Under  the  former  alone  a  man  may  be  sustained 
and  comforted  by  the  cheering  society  and  converse 
of  a  fond  wife,  the  sharer  and  the  soother  of  his  sorrows,  as 
he  is  of  hers ;  and  under  the  latter  alone  his  misery  may  be 
not  a  little  mitigated  by  the  prudence,  the  sympathy,  and  the 
aid  of  a  pious  and  affectionate  son.  But  when  the  two  come 
together — how  deplorable! — the  husband  and  the  father 
alike  wretched — neither  relation  alleviating,  but  each 
aggravating  the  affliction  of  the  other !"     We  have  here — 

A  Home  BLESSED. — First :  lilest  with  wealth  as  an 
inheritance.     "  Houses  and  riches  are  the  inheritance  of 
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fathers."  The  value  of  wealth  in  making  a  home  comfort- 
able, cheerful,  and  attractive  will  not  be  doubted.  Wealth 
is  a  blessing.  When  rightly  used  it  adds  greatly  to  our 
power,  our  usefulness,  and  enjoyments.  Secondly:  Blest 
with  a  prudent  wife  as  a  "  gift  from  the  Lord."  "  A 
prudent  wife  "  is  elsewhere  called  a  virtuous  woman.  She 
is  one  who  loves  her  husband  and  her  children,  is  discreet, 
chaste,  a  keeper  at  home,  good,  obedient  to  her  own 
husband.  Such  a  woman  is  "from  the  Lord."  Her 
goodness  is  from  the  Lord,  all  her  useful  attributes  are 
His  endowments,  and  His  providence  brought  her  into  the 
possession  of  her  husband.  It  is  His  gift.  Solomon 
indicates  a  contrast  between  these  two  blessings.  He 
intimates  that  one  is  more  directly  "  from  the  Lord  "  than 
the  other.  "Houses  and  riches  are  the  inheritance  of 
fathers."  They  are  often  transmitted  from  sire  to  son. 
But  a  "  prudent  wife  "  is  from  the  Lord.  The  blessing  is 
more  directly  and  manifestly  His  bestowment.  "The 
history  of  Ruth  beautifully  illustrates  the  train  of  matri- 
monial Providence.  The  Moabitess  married,  contrary  to 
all  human  probability,  a  man  of  Israel,  that  she  might 
be  brought  into  Naomi's  family,  return  with  her  to  her 
own  land,  and  in  course  of  filial  duty  be  brought  under  the 
eye,  and  drawn  to  the  heart  of  Boaz,  her  appointed 
husband." 


(READING  CCVIII.-JULY  27.) 


600i^ttt.s.'j  anir  ^aj^^^ittt.^fi. 


"  He  that  gctteth  wisdom  loveth  his  own  soul:  he  that  kccpeth  understanding 
shall  find  good."— P/w.  xix.  8. 

"  He  that  kcepeth  the  commandment  kecpcth  his  owti  soul :  but  l;c  that 
dcspiscth  his  ways  shall  die." — Prov,  xix.  16.* 

Solomon,  like  other  of  the  inspired  writers,  frequently 
emplo3'^3  different  words  to  represent  the  same  thing.    Ir. 

•  The  subject  of  this  verse  has  been  discussed  in  a  former  Reading. 
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the  verses  before  uh  there  are  no  less  than  three  words  to 
represent  one  thing — religion.  "  Wisdom,"  "  understand- 
ing," "commandment."  Religion  is  a  subject  of  such 
transcendent  importance,  and  so  many  sided,  that  no  one 
term  could  possibly  set  it  forth.  The  verses  suggest  two 
remarks. 

That  spiritual  goodness  is  the  grand  object  of 
LIFE. — In  what  does  spiritual  goodness  consist  ?  An 
answer  can  be  got  from  the  verses.  First :  In  getting  the 
true  thing.  "  He  that  getteth  wisdom."  It  is  not  a  thing 
which  comes  into  the  soul  irrespective  of  our  choice  and 
effort.  It  must  be  sought  after  with  earnestness  and  per- 
severance. "  Getteth  wisdom." — "  With  all  thy  getting 
get  understanding."  Secondly:  In  retaining  the  true 
thing.  "  He  that  keepeth  understanding."  There  is  a 
possibility  of  losing  it,  after  having  gained  it  by  immense 
eifort.  Men  have  fallen,  therefore  it  must  be  retained  by 
watchfulness  and  prayer.  "  Buy  the  truth  and  sell  i  not." 
When  you  have  got  it  hold  it  with  all  the  tenacity  of  your 
being.  Thirdly:  In  acting  out  the  true  thing.  "He  that 
keepeth  the  commandment."  Religion  is  not  a  mere  truth, 
gained  by  study  and  retained  by  holy  watchfulness  in  the 
soul.  It  is  truth  translated  into  actions,  embodied  into 
life.  It  is  keeping  the  commandment.  "If  a  man  love 
me  he  will  keep  my  commandments."  Such  is  the  sketch 
of  goodness  and  religion  as  given  in  these  verses.  Else- 
where it  is  represented  in  other  forms,  such  as  "  honouring 
Christ,"  "glorifying  God,"  "repenting,"  and  "believing." 
Our  point  is  that  to  become  religious  is  the  grand  end  of 
our  existence.  Nothing  higher  than  this  can  be  aimed  at. 
It  is  higher  than  Heaven.  What  can  be  greater  than  to 
become  like  God  ?  Nothing  lower  should  be  aimed  at.  The 
man  who  aims  at  something  lower  than  this,  something 
less  than  to  become  religious  and  godlike,  wastes  his  ener- 
gies and  misses  the  end  of  his  being.  Goodness  is  the 
heaven  of  souls.  There  is  no  other  Heaven.  The  verses 
suggest — 

That  happiness  is  the  outco^ie  of  spiritual  good- 
ness.— We  are  told  here  that  he  who  gets,  retains,  and 
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practises  this  divine  thing  "  loveth  his  own  soul,"  "  kcepeth 
his  own  soul,"  and  that  he  who  does  it  not  "  shall  die." 
"  He  who  findeth  me,"  says  religion,  "  findeth  life."  And 
again  it  says,  "  He  who  sinneth  against  me,  sinneth 
against  his  own  life ;  whoso  loveth  me  hateth  death."  How 
is  a  man  to  get  true  happiness  ?  Not  by  seeking  it  as  an 
end,  but  by  becoming  good — out  of  goodness  will  bloom 
this  Paradise.  "  This  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee,  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent."  True 
blessedness  is  to  be  found  in  the  true  idea,  the  true  affec- 
tion, the  true  deed.  Who  is  the  man  that  really  "  loveth 
his  own  soul "  ?  Not  the  man  that  is  struggling  everlast- 
ingly after  his  own  happiness,  whether  in  the  world  or  in 
religion.  But  the  man  who  is  striving  after  goodness,  who 
is  following  on  to  know  the  Lord,  who  is  "  forgetting  those 
things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth  unto  those 
things  that  are  before,  pressing  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize 
of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 


(READING  CCIX.-JULY  28.) 


"  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendeth  unto  the  Lord  :  and  that  wliich 
he  hath  given  will  he  pay  him  again." — Prav.  xix,  17. 

We  are  told  that  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land. 
Paley  defines  a  poor  man,  as  he,  of  whatever  rank,  whoso 
expenses  exceed  his  resources.  It  is  very  clear  from  this 
that  there  may  be  poverty  which  has  no  claim  to  our  com- 
miseration and  charity.  For  bad  management,  extrava- 
gance, and  indolence,  which  are  crimes,  originate  a  great 
deal  of  a  certain  kind  of  indigence.  There  is,  however,  in 
all  neighbourhoods,  and  ever  has  been,  a  large  amount  of 
deserving  poverty — poverty  that  has  come  on  by  oppres- 
sions, misfortunes,  and  afflictions.  The  verses  lead  us  to 
consider  three  things  in  relation  to  the  deserving  poor. 
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Man's  duty  towards  the  deserving  poor. — "  He  that  hath 
pity  on  the  poor."  Two  things  are  implied  concerning  this 
pity. 

First :  It  must  be  practical.  The  text  speaks  of  it  as 
"  lending  to  the  Lord."  It  is  pity,  therefore,  that  gives, 
in  order  to  relieve  distress.  The  pity  that  goes  off  in  sen- 
timental sighs,  or  proceeds  no  farther  than  words,  saying, 
"  Depart  in  peace,  be  warmed,  be  filled,"  is  not  true  pity — 
the  pity  that  God  demands.  It  is  a  practical  pity.  "  Is 
not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen,  to  deal  thy  bread  to 
the  hungry,  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to 
thy  house,  when  thou  seestthe  naked  that  thou  cover  him." 
Secondly :  It  must  be  genuine.  The  words  imply  that  the 
pity  is  accepted  of  the  Lord.  He  takes  it  as  a  loauy  there- 
fore it  must  be  genuine.  The  service  rendered  is  from 
right  principles.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  charity 
shown  to  the  poor  which  is  inspired  by  motives  abhorrent 
to  Omniscient  Purity.  Some  give  because  it  is  respectable ; 
some  because  it  tends  to  a  little  fame  ;  some  in  the  hope  of 
a  return  in  some  form  or  other ;  some  from  the  feeling  of 
self-righteousness,  hoping  thereby  to  secure  the  favour  of 
God.  All  this  is  spurious  charity — charity  that  God  will 
not,  cannot  accept  as  a  loan.  The  charity  which  is  a  loan 
to  the  Lord  must  be  a  genuine,  disinterested,  and  loving 
gift  to  the  poor.     Again,  this  verse  leads  us  to  consider — 

God's  interest  in  the  deserving  poor. — So  deep  is  His 
inten^st  in  the  poor  that  lie  regards  a  genuine  gift  to  them 
as  a  loan  to  Him.  God's  interest  in  the  poor  is  shown  in 
three  ways.  First :  In  the  obligation  that  is  imposed  on 
the  rich  to  help  them.  He  denounces  all  neglect  and 
cruelty  of  the  poor.  "Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth  his 
house  by  unrighteousness  and  his  chamber  by  wrong,  that 
useth  his  neighbour's  service  without  wages."  Again, 
"Whoso  mocketh  the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker." 
Again,  "What  mean  ye  that  ye  beat  my  people  to 
pieces  and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  ?"  Again,  "  Whoso 
stoppeth  his  ears  to  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall  cry 
himself  but  shall  not  be  heard."  He  inculcates  practical 
sympathy  for  the  poor.  Secondly :  In  the  earthly  condition 
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into  which  He  sent  His  Son.  Christ  came  of  the  poor.  He 
descended  into  "the  lower  parts  of  the  earth."  His  parents 
were  poor.  His  associates  were  poor.  He  Himself  was 
poor.  "  He  had  nowhere  to  lay  His  head."  Thirdly :  In 
the  class  from  which  He  selected  His  servants.  His  greatest 
prophets  in  olden  times  wereploughmen  and  shepherds.  His 
apostles  were  the  fishermen  and  the  tentmaker.  Ho  chose 
the  poor  of  this  world  to  be  His  disciples  and  apostles. 
Once  more,  this  verse  leads  us  to  consider — 

God's  ackowledgment  of  service  rendered  to  the 
DESERVING  POOR. — "  And  that  which  he  hath  given  will 
He  pay  him  again."  Every  gift  of  genuine  piety  to  the 
poor  is  a  loan  to  the  Lord,  and  a  loan  that  shall  be  paid. 
It  is  often  amply  repaid  in  this  world,  and  it  will  be 
acknowledged  in  the  day  of  judgment.  "  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me." 

Let  us  remember  the  poor.  It  is  a  sacred  and  religious 
duty.  "  It  is  pure  and  undefiled  religion."  "  God,"  says 
Jeremy  Taylor,  "  is  pleased  with  no  music  below  so  much 
as  in  the  thanksgiving  songs  of  relieved  widows,  of  sup- 
ported orphans,  of  rejoicing  and  comforted  and  thankful 
persons.  This  part  of  our  communication  does  the  work 
of  God  and  our  neighbours,  and  bears  us  to  heaven  in 
streams  made  by  the  overflowing  of  our  brother's  comfort." 


(READING  CCX.-JULY  29.) 


"Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope,  and  let  not  thy  soul  spare  for  his 
crying. — Prov.  xix.  18. 

«<  Hear  counsel,  and  receive  instruction,  that  thou  mayest  be  wise  in  thy  latter 
end." — Prov.  xix.  20.* 

The  subject  of  these  words  is  parental  discipline  and  filial 
improvement. 

*  The  19th  verse  has  been  discussed  in  a  former  Reading. 
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Parental  discii'Line. — The  words  teach,  P'irst:  That 
parental  discipline  should  always  be  timely.  "Chasten 
thy  son  while  there  is  hope."  There  is  a  period  for  disci- 
pline in  the  experience  of  every  child.  Of  all  periods  it  is 
the  most  important :  it  does  not  extend  over  many  years ; 
it  is  the  character-forming  period — the  period  when  there 
are  in  the  mind  no  set  principles,  no  favourite  notions,  no 
settled  habits.  The  soil  is  fresh  and  without  weeds  ;  the 
sapling  is  tender  and  can  be  turned  to  any  shape  ;  the 
wax  is  soft  and  can  receive  any  impression.  That  is  the 
time  for  discipline.  Woe  to  the  parent  who  neglects  this 
period ;  and  great  the  calamity  to  his  child.  Secondly : 
Parental  discipline  is  sometimes  painful.  "  Let  not  thy 
soul  spare  for  his  crying."  It  is  sometimes  painful  to  the 
child.  The  greatest  pain,  is  not  that  inflicted  by  corporeal 
punishment :  the  material  rod  is  not  the  most  painful,  nor 
is  it  the  most  effective.  It  is  the  rod  of  truth,  the  rod  of 
displeased  love,  the  rod  that  does  not  touch  the  flesh  but 
the  heart.  It  is  sometimes  painful  to  the  parent.  No  true 
parent  can  in  his  discipline  inflict  so  much  pain  upon  his 
child  as  he  himself  experiences.  He  who  inflicts  pain 
upon  his  child  from  passion  and  revenge  may  experience 
some  gratification  in  his  unmanly  and  infernal  work  ;  but 
he  who  does  it  purely  for  the  child's  good  is  distressed  to 
the  very  soul :  he  stabs  his  own  heart — his  love  bleeds. 
Thirdly:  Parental  discipline  should  ever  be  firm.  "Let 
not  thy  soul  spare  for  his  crying."  The  child's  tears  may 
distress  you,  his  shrieks  may  go  to  your  soul  and  unman 
you — still  be  firm.  The  evil  that  you  seek  to  crush  must 
be  crushed,  or  your  child  will  be  damned.  Calmly  keep 
your  object  in  view.  Desist  only  when  the  child  cries,  not 
on  account  of  the  rod,  but  on  account  of  the  fault.  There 
is  a  parental  indulgence  that  is  the  greatest  curse  to  chil- 
dren.    Eli  an  example. 

•'  The  voice  of  parents  is  the  voice  of  God, 
For  to  their  children  they  are  heaven's  heutenants ; 
Made  fathers,  not  for  common  uses  merely, 
But  to  steer 

The  wanton  freight  of  youth  through  storms  and  dangers, 
Which,  with  full  sails  they  bear  upon,  and  straighten 
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The  mortal  line  of  life  they  bend  so  often. 
For  these  are  we  made  fathers,  and  for  these 
l\\vj  challenge  duty  on  our  children's  part. 
Obedience  is  the  sacrifice  of  angels, 
Whose  form  you  carry." — Siiakkspfare. 

Filial  improvement. — Observe,  First :  The  conditions 
of  improvement.  "  Hear  counsel  and  receive  instruction." 
Truth  spealvS  everywhere — in  nature,  in  human  history,  in 
the  Scriptures  of  God.  But  men  do  not  hear,  they  are 
deaf.  The  first  thing  is  to  listen  to  her  voice.  "  Receive 
instruction."  Take  it  into  the  undersfimditigy  the  affections, 
the  life.  Take  it  in  as  the  very  food  of  the  soul ;  digest 
it  well,  so  that  it  become  the  very  blood  of  life.  Secondly: 
The  purpose  of  improvement.  "  That  thou  mayest  be  wise 
in  thy  latter  end."  A  wise  man  is  one  who  thinks,  feels, 
and  acts  wisely  in  all  things — a  man  that  realizes  the  grand 
idea  of  his  being — a  good  man.  Now,  whilst  goodness  is 
always  important,  its  importance  will  be  specially  felt 
in  the  "latter  end" — the  end  that  awaits  us  all;  the  rnd 
that  ends  all  our  connections  with  this  life  ;  that  ushers  us 
consciously  into  the  spiritual,  retributive  and  eternal.  It  is 
a  sad  thing  to  live  a  fool ;  it  is  a  sadder  thing  to  die  one. 
;Men  who  were  counted  wise  by  the  world  were  fools  in 
their  latter  end.  Voltaire  said,  "I  will  give  you  half  of 
what  I  am  worth  if  you  will  give  me  six  months'  life." 
Gibbon  said,  "All  was  dark  and  doubtful,"  ITobbs  said, 
"  I  am  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark." 


(READING  CCXT.-JULY  30.) 


t\]i  Blub  of  iluu  auD  \\t  SUub  of  6ob. 

"  There  me  many  devices  in  a  man's  heart :  nevertheless  the  counsel  of  the 
Lord,  tlmt  >.liall  stand."— /"/w.  xi.N.  21. 

'iiir.SK  words  bring  under  our  notice  the  mind  of  man  and 
the  mind  of  God.    Man  has  a  mind,  or  rather  man  is  mind. 
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He  is  spiritual,  rational,  free,  moral,  immortal.  God  is 
mind.  He  is  a  spirit.  Man's  mind  is  the  offspring  of  the 
Divine,  and  there  is  a  resemblance  between  them. 

The  verse  implies — 

That  the  mind  of  man  has  "many  devices,"  the  min^l 
of  God  has  but  one  counsel. — "  There  are  many  devices 
in  a  man's  heart."  Every  man's  soul  teems  with  devices, 
devices  concerning  pleasure,  commerce,  politics,  religion. 
These  "devices"  are  often  selfish,  ambitious,  malignant, 
impious.  As  they  are  generated  by  different  dispositions 
of  heart,  they  have  no  nnify  amongst  themselves  ;  they  are 
often  in  fierce  battle,  and  fill  the  soul  with  confusion.  But 
the  mind  of  God  has  one  purpose,  "the  counsel  of  the 
Lord."  All  God's  thoughts  are  but  phases  of  one  eternal 
purpose,  that  takes  in  the  universe,  and  runs  through  the 
ages. 

The  verse  implies — 

That  the  mind  of  man  is  subordinate,  the  mind  of  God 
SUPREME. — This  is  implied  here,  and  fully  expressed  in 
many  other  places  of  the  Bible.  "  A  man's  heart  deviseth 
the  way,  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps."  "  O  Lord,  I 
know  that  the  way  of  man  is  not  in  himself;  it  is  not 
in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps."  First :  This  is 
a  fact  well  attested  by  history.  The  "devices"  of 
Joseph's  brethren  He  subordinated  to  His  own  purpose. 
The  "devices"  of  Pharaoh  to  destroy  all  the  babes  of 
Israel  were,  through  the  preservation  of  Moses,  sub- 
ordinated to  the  working  out  of  God's  purpose  in 
the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  from  Egyptian  thraldom. 
The  "  devices  "  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  leading  to 
the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God,  were  overruled  for  the 
development  of  His  "  determinate  counsel."  The  passing 
of  the  fugitive  law,  which  required  every  American  citizen 
to  deliver  up  the  fleeing  African  into  the  hands  of  his  pur- 
suers, and  which  was  passed  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
dominion  of  slavery,  led,  under  God,  to  the  production  of 
such  literature  on  the  question,  as  snapped  the  chains  of 
four  million  liuman  beings,  and  made  them  free  citizens 
of  the  world.     Secondly  :  This  is  a  fact  tliut  reveals  tho 
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greatness  of  God.  I  see  the  greatness  of  God  in  control- 
ling  the  material  universe,  but  I  see  more  of  His  great- 
ness in  controlling  the  hostile  elements  of  moral  mind, 
than  in  directing  the  elements  of  nature.  "  He  maketh  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  him."  It  has  been  said  that  tho 
104th  Psalm  is  a  hymn  to  God  in  material  nature,  and  the 
105th  Psalm  a  hymn  to  Him  in  human  history. 

The  verse  implies — 

That  the  mind  of  man  is  CHANGEABLE,  the  mind  of  God 
is  UNALTERABLE. — "  The  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall 
stand."  However  numerous  "devices"  are,  let  them  be 
as  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  or  the  drops  that  make  up 
the  ocean,  however  antagonistic  to  the  Divine  mind,  how- 
ever skilfully  organized,  and  backed  by  all  the  battalions 
of  hell  and  earth,  they  will  not  shake  God's  "  counsel." 
They  will  no  more  affect  His  purpose  than  a  whiff  of 
smoke  can  shake  the  stars.  "  There  is  no  wisdom,  nor 
understanding,  nor  counsel  against  the  Lord." 

Learn  the  inevitable  fall  of  all  that  is  opposed  to  the  will 
of  God.  Whatever  in  systems  and  institutions,  whatever 
in  commerce,  politics,  or  religion  ;  whatever  in  Church  or 
state  is  opposed  to  the  "  counsel  of  the  Lord,"  must  in- 
evitably totter  and  fall.  And  learn  the  inevitable  fulfilment 
of  all  His  promises. 

Whatever  He  has  purposed  shall  be  accomplished.  His 
eternal  counsel  moves  on,  nothing  can  hinder  it.  All  the 
volcanoes,  thunders,  lightnings,  tornadoes,  united  together 
on  this  earth,  and  shaking  it  to  its  centre,  cannot  hinder 
for  one  instant  the  sun  in  his  majestic  march,  nor  can  all 
the  opposition  of  earth  and  hell  united  prevent  the  Eternal 
accomplishing  all  the  promises  of  His  word. 

"  There  is  a  power 
Unseen,  that  rules  the  illimitable  world ; 
That  fjiiidcs  its  motions,  from  the  bri(,'htest  star, 
To  the  least  dust  of  this  sin-stained  mould ; 
"While  man,  who  ni.idly  deems  himself  the  lord 
Of  .ill,  is  noi'tjht  but  weakness  and  dependence. 
This  sacred  trust,  by  sure  experience  tauyht. 
Thou  must  have  learnt  when  wandering  all  alone : 
Each  l)ird,  each  insect,  flitting  through  the  sky, 
Was  more  sullicicnt  for  itself  than  thou."— Thompson, 
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(READING  CCXII.— JULY  31.) 

"  The  desire  of  a  man  is  his  kindness :  and  a  poor  man  is  better  than  a  liar." 
— Prorv.  xix.  22. 

It  is  impiied  in  these  words — 

That  kindness  is  a  GOOD  THING. — Solomon  means  to  say 
that  kindness  even  as  a  "  desire  "  is  a  good  thing.  If  tlicre 
were  no  words  to  express  it,  no  means  to  gratify  it,  still  as 
a  desire  it  is  good.  It  is  good  in  itself.  Love  is  the 
essence  of  virtue.  It  is  what  God  approves,  it  is  like 
Himself.  It  is  good  in  its  influence  upon  the  possessor. 
The  mind  under  the  influence  of  love  is  free,  cheerful, 
sunny.  It  is  good  in  its  bearing  upon  society.  The 
society  of  a  kind  and  loving  soul  is  congenial  and  useful. 

It  is  implied — 

That  this  good  thing  may  exist  ONLY  IN  DESIRE. — "  The 
desire  of  aman  is  his  kindness."  The  meaningis  that  kind- 
iicss  must  be  measured  by  the  amount  of  a  man's  desires  to 
do  good,  rather  than  by  the  amount  of  his  ability.  There 
are  cases  when  it  can  only  exist  as  a  ^^  desire."  There  are 
thousands  who  have  kindness  towards  the  suffering  and 
distressed,  but  who  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  means 
to  render  help.  Our  Great  Master  appreciates  kindness  in 
this  form.  "  If  there  be  a  willing  mind  it  is  accepted 
according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  that 
he  hath  not."  David's  desire  to  build  the  Temple  was  as 
acceptable  to  God  as  if  he  had  actually  reared  the 
magnificent  edifice. 

It  is  implied — 

That  kindness  as  a  desire  WITHOUT  MEANS,  is  "better" 
than  as  WORDS  with  abit.itv. — "  A  poor  man  is  bettor  than 
a  liar."  The  poor  man  here  must  be  regarded  as  the  man 
who  has  kindness  in  his  heart,  but  is  destitute  of  ability, 
and  "  the  liar"  as  the  man  who  has  plenty  of  ability,  and 
whose  kindness  is  merely  in  generous  talk.    There  are 
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many  such.  There  are  many  who  talk  as  if  their  hearts 
were  full  of  love.  Their  language  would  lead  you  to  infer 
that  their  love  was  strong  enough  to  remove  all  misery 
from  the  world  if  they  had  the  means,  but  it  is  all  talk. 
Their  kindness  is 'a  blossom  that  never  turns  into  fruit. 

These  men  are  the  hollowest  shams,  they  are  living  lies. 
Far  better  is  the  poor  man  who  has  kindness  in  his  heart 
than  such  a  "  liar."  He  is  better  in  himself,  better  in  the 
eye  of  the  good,  better  in  the  estimation  of  Heaven. 

"  It  is  a  little  thin{,', 
To  give  .1  cup  of  water  ;  and  yet  its  draught 
Of  cool  refreshment,  drained  by  feverish  lips, 
May  send  a  shock  of  pleasure  to  the  soul 
More  cxtiuisite  by  far  than  when  nectarious  juice 
Renews  the  life  of  joy  in  happiest  hour." — Talfourd. 
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(READING  CCXm.- AUGUST  i.) 


"  The  fear  of  the  Lord  tendeth  to  life :  and  he  that  hath  it  shall  abide  satis- 
fied ;  he  shall  not  be  visited  with  e\il." — Prov.  xix.  23, 

THE  expression,  "he  that  hath  it"  is  not  in  tho 
original ;  it  has  been  supplied  by  our  translators. 
The  words  have  been  rendered  thus,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  life,  and  who  hath  it  shall  rest ;  he  shall  not  be  visited 
with  evil."  W'  do  not  see  that  this  rendering  has  any 
idea  more  than  what  is  in  our  version.  The  subject  is  the 
fruits  of  personal  religion.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord,"  here, 
as  elsewhere,  stands  for  religion.  It  is  a  loviig,  loyal, 
reverence  for  God.    And  this  has  threefold  fruit. 

Vitality. — It  "tendeth  to  life."  It  is  conducive  to 
bodily  life.  Intelligent  religion  leads  its  possessor  to 
attend  to  the  laws  of  physical  health  and  happiness.  It  is 
conducive  to  intellectual  life.  Love  to  God  stimulates  tho 
intellect  to  study  Him  and  His  works.  It  is  conducive  to 
spiritual  life — the  life  of  pure  aifections,  high  aims,  and 
virtuous  deeds.    Another  fruit  is — 

Satisfaction. — "  Shall  abide  satisfied."  It  pacifies  tho 
conscience.  The  sense  of  guilt,  which  gnaws  and  dis- 
tresses the  soul,  it  removes,  and  infuses  in  its  j^lace  "joy 
and  peace  in  believing."  It  reconciles  to  providence.  It 
makes  a  man  acquiesce  in  his  lot,  to  say,  "  Not  my  will, 
but  Thine  be  done."  It  causes  him  to  rejoice  in  hope 
of  the  glory  of  God.    Another  fruit  is — 

Safety. — "  He  shall  not  be  visited  with  evil."  He  may 
have  sufferings,  but  sufferings  in  this  case  will  not  be  evils, 
they  will  be  blessings  in  disguise.  "  His  light  afflictions  Avill 
work  out  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 
They  will   not   separate  him  from  the  love   of  God.      la 
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all  tribulations  he  will  rejoice.  He  will  not  be  visited 
with  any  event  that  will  damage  his  interests  or  cndan.crer 
his  soul.  "  God  is  his  refuge  and  strength."  A  high, 
secure,  impregnable  fortress  this  ! 


(READING  CCXIV.— AUGUST  2.^ 
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'<  A  slothful  man  hideth  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  and  \nll  not  so  much  as 
bring  it  to  his  mouth  again."— Prw/.  xix.  24. 

Most  critics  substitute  the  word  dish  for  bosom  here.    "  A 
slothful  man  hideth  his  hand  in  his  dish."     This  certainly 
makes  the  description  of  the  lazy  man  more  graphic.    His 
repast  is  provided  for  him.     It  is  spread  before  him,  but  he 
is  too  lazy  to  take  it ;  he  drops  his  hand  in  the  dish.     Ho  is 
not  only  too  lazy  to  earn  his  food  by  honest  labour,  and  to 
prepare  it  for  his  own  use,  but  when  it  is  there  he  is  almost 
too  indolent  to  raise  it  to  his  mouth.     He  who  is  "  slow  at 
meat  i    :.luw  at  work."    Indolence  becomes  more  and  more 
strong  as  it  is  yielded  to.     Sloth  in  some  natures  is  nursed 
to  a  sovereignty.     The  less  a  man  exerts  himself,  the  more 
indisposed  he    becomes   to    exertion,   until     at    last  the 
iL.lightest  effort  becomes  a  felt  inconvenience.     This  lazi- 
ness may  be  seen   in   different   departments   of  life.    Ix 
AVORDLY  CONCERNS. — There  are  men  before  whom  Provi- 
dence has  brought  the  "  dish,"  containing  all  the  conditions 
of  affluence  and  social  prosperity,  but  the  man  is  too  lazy  to 
put  his. hand  to  it.  IJ^  sits  and  yawns  and  says, — it  is  time 
enough  to  begin.  /Laziness  has  brought  many  a  man,  who 
might  have  beeoi  in  affluence,  to  wretched  pauperism.    It 
may  be  seen— IN  intellectual  matters. — The  "dish" 
of  knowledge  is**  laid  before  a  lazy  man  ;  he  has  books, 
leisure,  money,  everything  in  fact  to  enable  him  to  enrich 
his  mind  with  knowledge,  and  train  his  faculties  for  dis- 
tinguished work  mthc  realm  of  science,  but  he  is  too  lazy. 
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His  mind  becomes  enfeebled  and  dL.eased  for  the  want  of 
cKcrcise.  It  may  be  seen— In  spiritual  interests. — 
(xospel  provisions  are  laid  before  the  lazy  man.  There  are 
the  "  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ ;"  there  is  the  "  crown 
of  glory;"  but  he  is  too  indolent  to  make  any  exertion  to 
participate  in  the  heavenly  blessings.  "  Go  thy  way  for 
this  time,"  he  says,  "  and  when  I  have  a  convenient  season 
I  will  send  for  thee."  Pollock  has  well  described  the  in- 
dolent soul : — 

"  Sloth  lay  till  mid-day,  turning  on  his  couch, 
Like  ponderous  door  upon  its  weary  hinge  ; 
And  having  rolled  him  out,  with  much  ado, 
And  many  a  dismal  sigh,  and  vain  attempt, 
He  sauntered  out  accoutred  carelessly, 
With  half- op 'd,  misty,  unobservant  eye. 
Somniferous,  that  weighed  the  object  down 
On  which  its  burden  fed— an  hour  or  two  ; 
Then,  with  a  groan,  retired  to  rest  again." 


(k       '>ING  CCXV.-AlfGUST  3.) 


%m  €l)afiti.')iuc|  the  ^tn)u0. 

"Smite  a  scorner,  and  the  simple  will  beware:  and  reprove  one  that  hath 
understanding,  and  he  will  understand  knowledge."— P/-ot'.  xix.  25. 

These  words  imply  certain  truths  that  are  worthy  of 
note. 

Wrong  may  exist  in  very  different  characters.— 
There  are  three  characters  mentioned  in  the  passage-^ 
^i)  "The  scorner."  The  scorner  is  a  character  made  up  of 
pride,  irreverence,  and  cruelty,  lie  mocks  at  sin  ;  he  scoffs 
at  religion.  He  looks  with  a  haughty  contempt  upon 
those  opinions  which  agree  not  with  his  own.  (2)  "The 
simple."  The  simple  man  is  he  who  is  more  or  less  un- 
sophisticated  in  mind,  and  untainted  by  crime.  One 
who  is  inexperienced,  unsuspicious,  confiding,  and  im- 
pressible.  (3)  "  One  that  understandeth  knowledge."   This 
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is  a  character  whom  Solomon  represents  in  other  places  as 
the  jusi  man,  the  wise  man,  the  prudent  man,  expressions 
Avhich  with  him  mean  personal  religion.  These  three  clia- 
racters,  therefore,  may  comprise ; — the  man  against  reli- 
gion, the  man  withont  religion,  and  the  man  7vith  religion. 
And  it  is  implied  here  that  there  may  be  Avrong  in  connec- 
tion with  all.  The  "  scorner  "  is  thoroughly  wrong.  The 
simple  is  potentially  wrong.  He  that  "  hath  understand- 
ing" is  occasionally  wrong,  or  he  would  not  require  "  re 
proof." 

It  is  implied — 

That  wrong  in  all  characters  SHOULD  BE  CHASTISED.— 
"  Smite  a  scorner  and  the  simple  will  beware,  and  reprove 
one  that  hath  understanding  and  he  will  understand  know- 
ledge." It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  rulers  to  punish  crime, 
*jut  it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest  man  to  inflict  chasliscmcnt 
upon  wrong  wherever  it  is  seen.  He  can  do  so  in  many 
ways,  without  violence,  without  breaking  the  public  peace, 
without  the  infringement  of  an)'-  human  rights.  The  with- 
drawal of  patronage,  separation  from  the  offenders'  society, 
social  ostracism,  the  administration  of  reproof,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  displeasure,  are  amongst  the  means  by  which 
an  honest  man,  even  in  his  private  capacity,  can  chastise 
the  wrong.  Every  honest  man  not  only  can  but  should 
punish  wrong  whenever  he  soes  it.  "  Do  not  I  hate  them, 
O  God,  that  hate  thee.  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sin- 
ners." 

It  is  implied — 

That  the  kind  of  chast  boment  should  be  ACCORDlX(r 
TO  CHARACTER. — "The  scomer"  is  to  be  smitten,  "Smite 
a  scorner."  The  man  of  "  understanding"  is  to  be  re- 
pro\ed.  Reproof  to  an  inveterate  scorner  would  be 
useless.  "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs, 
neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  tl  ey  trample 
them  under  their  feet  and  turn  again  and  rend  you." 
"  He  that  reproveth  a  scorner,"  says  Solomon,  n  another 
place,  "getteth  unto  himself  shame."  The  scorner  re- 
quires the  smiting  of  silent  contempt,  withering  sar- 
casm,  slashing   invective.      It   was    by  silent   contempt 
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that  the  holy  Jesus  smote  the  scorning  Pilate.  But 
whilst  the  scorner  requires  smiting  and  not  reproof,  the 
man  of  understanding  requires  reproof  and  not  smiting. 
He  has  fallen  into  error,  and  what  he  requires  is  to  have 
the  error  pointed  out — its  moral  enormity  exposed.  His 
wrong  is  not  the  rule  but  the  exception  of  his  life.  He 
has  fallen  into  it,  he  has  beeii  overcome  of  evil,  and  Ixi 
must  be  dealt  with  by  justice  tempered  with  kindnes.. 
"Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  fault,  ye  that  are 
spiritual  restore  him." 

It  is  implied — 

That  the  effects  of  the  chastisement  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  character. — First :  The  chastisement  inflicted 
upon  the  scorner  will  be  rather  a  benefit  to  others 
than  to  himself.  "  Smite  a  scorner,  and  the  simple 
will  beware."  He  is  to  be  punished  jt  Tierely  for  his  own 
sake,  but  as  a  warning  to  others — to  y  t  the  simple  and 
unsophisticated  on  their  guard.  Si- verity  towards  the  in- 
corrigible may  act  as  a  warning  to  others.  Secondly : 
The  chastisement  inflicted  on  the  ma.i  of  understanding  is 
of  service  to  himself.  "  Repro  ^  one  that  hath  under- 
standing, and  he  shall  understana  knowledge."  He  takes 
it  in  good  part.  He  renounces  the  evil,  he  resolves  to 
improve.  He  says,  "Let  the  righteous  smite  me,  and  it 
shall  be  a  kindness  :  and  let  him  reprove,  it  shall  be  an 
excellent  oil  which  shall  not  break  my  head." 

Brothers,  wrong  exists  every'where  around  us.  Evil 
fronts  us  in  almost  every  rhan  we  meet.  It  is  for  us  to  set 
ourselves  in  strong  antagonism  to  it  wherever  it  appears. 
Let  us  feel  that  it  is  for  us  in  our  measure  to  do  what 
Christ  came  into  the  world  to  accomplish — to  "condemn 
sin  in  the  flesh,"  to  condemn  it  everywhere  and  at  all  tim-js. 

•'  Reprove  not  in  tlieir  wralh  incensed  men, 
Good  counsel  conies  clean  out  of  season  then ; 
But  when  his  liirj-  i.s  apiieascil  and  i)ast, 
He  will  conceive  liib  fault,  and  mend  at  la^t." 
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(READING  CCXVI.— AUGUST  4,) 


^filial  it^^vabitg  u«^  '|urtutal  (itttiinting. 

"  He  that  was.eth  hu  father,  and  chaseth  away  his  mother  is  a  son  tli 
causeth  shame,  and  bringeth  reproach.     Cease,  my  son,  to  hear  the  instruction 
that  causelh  to  err  from  the  words  of  knowledge."— /ViW.  xix.  26,  27. 

Again  and  again  does  vSolomon  refer  to  family  life,  and 
touch  on  the  vices  and  virtues  of  home.  He  knew  that  no 
relationship  was  so  vital  to  the  race  as  that  subsistinLr 
between  parents  and  children.  These  verses  give  us  tv.o 
things : — 

Filial  depravity. — Here  is  a  depraved  son  described. 
First :  As  wasting  his  father.  There  are  many  ways  in 
which  a  reckless  and  wicked  son  "  wasteth  his  father." 
Sometimes  he  wasteth  his  property.  iMany  a  son,  by  his 
expensive  habits,  gambling  propensitie.s,  and  reckless  ex- 
travagance, has  reduced  his  father  from  opulence  to 
beggar}',  from  a  mansion  to  a  pauper's  hovel.  Sometimes 
he  wasteth  his  health.  The  conduct  of  a  depraved  son  has 
shattered  the  health  of  many  a  father,  and  brought  down 
his  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  A  depraved  son 
is  described.  Secondly :  As  repelling  his  mother.  '•  He 
chaseth  away  his  mother."  She  appears  before  him,  per- 
haps with  her  bosom  swollen  with  the  tenderest  sympathies 
of  love,  her  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  and  in  the  agony  of 
affection  expostulates  with  him,  seeking  to  turn  him  from  his 
evil  habits,  but  he  repels  her,  he  chaseth  her  away.  The 
depraved  son  is  described.  Thirdly:  As  disgracing  hi-. 
family.  "He  causeth  sharr.e,  and  bringeth  reproach." 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  society,  that  a  whole  family  is 
often  disgraced  by  the  atrocities  of  one  of  its  members 
Such  is  the  sketch  here  of  filial  depravity.  Does  sucli  i 
son  exist  ?  Is  not  this  a  visionary  picture  r  Alas  !  such  son.> 
have  always  been,  and  they  abound  even  in  Christian  Y-w^- 
land.  The  character  was  a  reality  in  Solomon's  time,  it  is 
a  reality  now.    We  talk  of  monsters  in  nature,  but  a 
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greater  moral  monster  know  I  not  than  a  son  like  that 
which  is  indicated  here.  He  is  without  "  natural  affection," 
and  the  sorrows  of  his  parents  go  before  him  as  a  terrible 
cloud  to  break  in  thunder  upon  his  conscience  in  eternity. 

The  verses  gives  us — 

Parental  WARNING. — "Cease,  my  son,  to  hear  the  in- 
struction that  caiiscfh  to  err  from  the  words  of  knowledge." 
First :  Children  are  the  subjects  of  instruction.  All  chil- 
dren are  learning  animals.  They  have  learning  instincts 
and  capacities.  Whether  they  go  to  school  or  not,  they 
learn.  They  learn  in  the  streets  and  alleys.  There  is  a 
irreat  public  school  which  nature  has  established,  and  in 
which,  alas,  the  devil  works  to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the 
people.  Secondly :  Their  instruction  has  a  connection 
with  their  conduct.  This  is  implied.  Our  first  ideas  root 
themselves  in  our  being,  and  become  the  germs  of  future 
conduct.  A  bad  creed  must  lead  to  vicious  conduct. 
Hence  the  importance  of  sound  doctrine.  Thirdly  :  There 
is  an  instruction  that  leads  to  wrong.  "  Instruction  that 
causeth  to  err  from  the  words  of  knowledge."  The  instruc- 
tion of  the  materialist,  who  teaches  that  there  is  no  soul, 
no  future  life,  "  causeth  to  err  from  the  words  of  know- 
ledge." The  instruction  of  the  fatalist,  which  teaches  that 
all  things  are  so  settled  by  an  eternal  necessity,  as  that 
free  agency  and  responsibility  cannot  possibly  exist, 
"  causeth  to  err  from  the  words  of  knowledge."  The  in- 
struction of  the  sacramentaiist,  which  teaches  that  you  are 
to  be  saved  by  attending  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  "  causeth 
to  err  from  the  words  of  knowledge."  Such  instructions 
as  these  are  rife  in  our  country  in  these  days.  It  is  right, 
therefore,  for  the  father  to  say  to  the  son,  "  Cease,  my  son, 
to  hear  the  instruction  that  causeth  to  err,"  believe  not 
every  spirit,  but  "  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of  God, 
because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the 
world." 
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(READING  CCXVII.-AUGUST  5.) 


%r^t 


*•  An  ungodly  witness  scorncth  juiljjmcnt :  and  the  mouth  of  tlie  wickcti 
devoureth  iniquity.  Judgments  are  piejjared  for  scorners,  and  strijies  for  ihg 
backs  of  fools."— /'/w.  xix.  28,  29. 

The  "  ungodly  witness  "  is  in  the  margin  called  "  wit- 
nesses  of  Belial."  "  Sons  of  Belial  "  is  a  common  appella- 
tion  for  impious  and  wicked  men.     Observe — 

The  CHARACTER  of  wicked  men.—  They  are  described 
here,  First:  As  the  witnesses  of  the  devil.  In  their 
words,  conversation,  manners,  spirit,  they  represent  that 
which  is  ungodly.  "  They  are  witnesses  of  Belial."  Their 
whole  life  is  one  great  licy  and  they  are  of  their  father,  who 
was  "a liar  from  the  beginning."  They  are  described— 
Secondly  :  As  scorners  of  judgment.  They  are  fools  that 
make  a  mock  of  sin.  They  ridicule  the  most  serious 
things,  they  scoff  at  the  solemnities  of  death  and  eternity. 
The  spirit  of  seriousness  has  forsaken  them.  They  are 
irreverent  and  profane.  They  are  described — Thirdly: 
As  ravenous  after  iniquity.  "The  wicked  devoureth 
iniquity."  Sin  is  the  one  tempting  thing  to  them.  It  is 
that  one  apple  in  the  garden  of  life  which  makes  their 
mouths  water.  Their  appetite  for  it  is  whetted  to  the 
highest  edge,  and  with  voracity  the  "  mouth  of  the  wicked 
devoureth  iniquity."  What  a  picture  is  this !  Alas,  that  it 
should  be  the  life-like  image  of  many.  How  many  there 
are  whose  life  is  a  "  witness  "  to  the  false,  who  scoif  at  the 
serious;  and  whose  strongest  appetite  is  for  that  upon 
which  sacred  heaven  has  put  its  interdict.  Observe  again— 

The  DOO.M  of  the  wicked. — "  Judgments  are  prepared 
for  scorners,  and  stripes  for  the  backs  of  fools."  The 
punishment  is  prepared.  All  the  anguish  is  arranged. 
The  full  cup  is  waiting.  Judgment  will  not  befal  them  as 
an  accident.  It  is  arranged  and  ready.  Who  shall  describe 
the  judgment.'    Who   shall    number  the   soul-lacerating 
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stripes  that  wait  the  wicked  in  the  penal  settlements  ot 
eternity  r  "  Our  sin,"  said  Bishop  Hall,  "  is  our  own,  and 
the  wages  of  sin  is  death."  ITe  that  doeth  the  work  earns 
the  wages.  So  then  the  righteous  God  is  cleared  both  of 
our  sin  and  our  death.  Only  His  justice  pays  us  what  our 
evil  deeds  deserve.  What  a  wretched  thing  is  a  wilful 
sinner,  and  that  will  needs  be  guilty  of  his  own  death  ! 


(READING  CCXVIII- AUGUST  6.) 


Jilt  lutcmpnitc  (iilfjc  of  c^tv0«g  gnnli. 

"Wine  ii  a  mocker,  strong  dnnk  is  raging:  and  whosoever  is  deceived 
icicby  is  not  wise." — Prm.  xx.  i. 

At  the  outset  we  may  observe  that  the  proverb  of  itself  is 
sufficient  to  expose  the  absurrlity  of  those  who,  with  an 
ignorant  zeal  endeavour  to  show  that  the  wine  of  the  Bible 
is  not  intoxicating.  Though  of  course  it  was  not  like  the 
brandied  wine  of  this  age,  it  was  obviously  alcoholic. 

The  intemperate  use  of  strong  drink  is  deceitful. — 
"Wine  is  a  mocker."  It  deceives  men  in  many  ways. 
Not  only  does  it  deceive  the  drunkard  by  be^,u"  ing  and 
befooling  him,  but  it  deceives  others  as  to  its  advantage. 
That  it  strengthens  the  system  is  a  deception ;  chemistry 
has  shown  that  it  contains  no  nourishment  for  the  body. 
That  it  enriches  the  national  revenueis  a  deception.  Itis  true 
that  the  taxes  on  alcoholic  drinks  bring  millions  annually 
into  the  national  exchequer,  but  how  much  of  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  does  it  exhaust  by  the  pauperism  and  crime  which 
it  creates  ?  Alcoholic  drink  is  the  great  false  prophet  in  Eng- 
land. A  prophet  working  busily  in  every  district,  under  the 
inspiration  of  hell.  It  may  be  said  of  many  a  civilized  com- 
munity, "they  erred  through  wine,  and  through  strong 
drink  are  out  of  the  way;  the  priest  and  the  prophet  have 
erred  through  strong  drink,  they  are  swallowed  up  of '  ine, 
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thoy  are  out  of  tho  way  through  strong  drink  ;  they  err  in 
vision,  thoy  stumble  in  judgment."     The  verse  teaches — 

The  intemperate  use  of  strong  drink  is  ENRAtiixo. — 
"  Strong  drink  is  raging."  It  excites  the  worst  passions 
of  human  natu  e.  Hence  the  quarrels,  brawls,  and  mur- 
ders that  spring  from  it.  It  often  kindles  in  men  the  very 
fires  of  hell.  It  fills  our  prisons  with  culprits,  and  supplies 
our  judges  with  the  chief  part  of  their  work.  The  vcrsi.s 
teach — 

The  intemperate  use  of  strong  drink  is  foolish.— 
**  Whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise."  Nolhintf  is 
more  foolish  than  to  indulge  in  alcoholic  drinks  It  injures 
the  health,  it  enfeebles  the  intellect,  it  deadens  the  moral 
sensibilities,  it  destroys  reputation,  it  impoverishes  th) 
exchequer,  it  disturbs  friendship,  it  breeds  quarrels,  it 
brings  misery  into  the  family,  it  is  fraught  with  innumeral)le 
curses.     "Whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise." 

"  A  dninkcn  ni;in  is  like  a  drownctl  man,  a  fool  or  inadniaii :  one  diaujjht  above 
heat  makes  him  a  fool ;  the  sc-.ad  mads  him,  and  the  third  drowns  him." 

SlIAKKSl'KARK. 

"There  is  no  sin,"  says  a  divine  of  1662,  "  whi'ih  doth 
more  deface  God's  image,  than  drunkenness,  it  disguiseth 
a  person,  and  doth  even  unman  him.  Drunkenness  gives 
him  the  throat  of  a  fish,  and  the  belly  of  a  swine,  and  the 
heart  of  an  ass.  Druni  'nncss  is  Ihe  shame  of  nature,  thn 
extinguisher  of  reason,  the  shipwreck  of  chastity,  and  th  • 
murderer  of  conscience." 
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(READING  CCXIX.-AUGUST  7.) 

_  ^Iic  ZtxnU  in  |)um;ut  6obcn\mcutj5. 

'•The  fear  of  a  kinj;  is  as  the  roaring  of  a  lion :  lohoso  provoketh  Inin  li 
nngr'-  sinnclh  ai^aitut  his  own  soul."— /Vc)?',  xx.  2, 

I    TAKE    the    kingvhere     as    representing    governmont, 
whether  democratic,  aristocratic,  monarchical,  or  the  tlini; 


combined,  as  in   the   government  of   our   country.     Jim 
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supreme  judicial,  and  executive  authority  is  the  kiiifr. 
The  verse  implies  three  things  concerning  luiman  govern- 
ments. 

Human  governments  contain  in  them  the  TERRTFir. — 
"  The  fear  of  a  king" — a  government.  Govornmont  inip]i(vs 
laws,  and  laws  imply  punitive  sanctions.  Behind  all 
governments  there  is  the  power  to  take  away  the  property, 
the  comfort,  the  liberty,  the  rights,  the  existence  of  the 
disobedient.  Terrible  power  this,  and  it  is  held  by  all  con- 
stitutioutil  governments.  A  true  king  is  "a  terror  to  evil 
doers."  The  terrific  in  human  govornment  can  be  provoked 
INTO  ACTION. — "  Whoso  provoketh  him  to  anger."  Disobe- 
diiMice  and  disloyalty  bring  out  the  terriblo  in  human 
jrovernments.  The  dark  dungeons,  the  clanking  chains, 
the  penal  inllictions,  the  scaffold  and  the  gallows,  are  all 
brought  forth  by  disobedience.  'JVansgrcssion  wakes  the 
thunder.  Jhe  ruler  *' beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain."  He 
that  provok(>s  it  into  action  brings  uuix  ON  HiMSi.i.i-. — 
Ik'  rouses  tho  lion  whoso  "roar"  is  overwholming.  It 
roars  for  destruction.  Xo  one  man  can  stand  before  it. 
It  will  requin^  an  army  to  capture  and  overcome  the  roar- 
ing lion  of  an  offended  government.  The  British  Lion, 
when  excited,  can  strike  terror  through  the  world  and 
tear  a  nation  into  pieces.  The  man  ruins  himself,  who 
by  his  dis()b(ulience  brings  out  this  lion  of  retribution. 
He  "  sinneth  against  his  own  soul," 


(READING  CCXX.— AUGUST  ».) 

"  It  is  an  honour  for  a  man  to  cease  from  strife  ;  but  every  fool  will  Vc  nicil 
dlinj^."—  /'/w.  XX.  3.  * 

TiiKRK  is  a  lawful  strife.  Strife  against  the  false,  tho 
scllisli,  the  iinjHire,  the  unrighteous,  the  ungodly,  is  lawful, 
is  incumbent.     T'he  conquest  of  wrong  is  essential  to  the 
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dignity  and  blessedness  of  Heaven.  "  He  that  overcometh 
and  keepeth  my  words  unto  the  end,  to  him  will  I  give 
power  over  the  nations." 

The  verse  leads  us  to  notice — 

The  IIONOITR   OF  CEASING   FROM  UNLAWFUT     STRIFE 

"  It  is  an  honour  for  a  man  to  cease  from  strife,"  To  bo 
honourable,  the  ceasing  must,  First :  Be  voluntary.  If 
a  man  ceases  from  strife  because  he  is  so  baffled,  dis- 
abled, crushed,  that  he  could  not  but  desist,  there  is  no 
honour  in  it.  Ho  must  withdraw  voluntarily.  Secondly; 
It  must  be  self-denying.  Ii  there  are  no  insults  to  avenge, 
no  wrongs  to  resent,  no  rights  to  demand,  what  honour 
would  there  be  in  desisting  ?  The  honour  is  in  giving  up 
when  on  the  right  side.  Thirdly :  It  must  be  forgiving. 
If  in  ceasing  there  remains  ought  of  rancour  or  revenge 
in  the  breast  there  is  no  honour  in  it.  Wherever  strife  is 
voluntarily,  self-denyingly,  and  forgivingly  withdrawn 
from,  there  is  honour.  The  honour  of  self-conquest.  The 
man  who  has  done  so  has  conquered  his  own  passions. 
The  honour  of  divine  magnanimity.  Such  ceasing  from 
strife  is  (iod-like. 

The  verse  also  teaches — 

The  lOLLY  OF  CRKATING  SOCIAL  STRIFE. — "  Every  fool 
will  be  meddling."  "Meddling"  is  the  parent  of  strife, 
An  officious  interference  with  the  business  of  others,  a 
prying  into  their  concerns  create  discords.  All  strifes, 
domestic,  social,  ecclesiastic,  and  political,  may  be  traced 
to  meddlesomeness.  The  meddling  man  is  a  "fool,"  be- 
cause he  gralificis  his  own  idle  curiosity  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  well-being  and  the  happiness  of  society.  "Put 
on,  therefore,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels 
of  mercies,  kindnes.s,  humbleness  of  mind,  m(!ekness,  loni;- 
suffcring,  forbearing  one  another  and  forgiving  one  another. 
If  any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any,  even  as  Christ  for- 
gave you,  so  also  do  yo.  And  above  all  these  things  put 
on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of  ])erfectness.  And  let  the 
peace  of  (iod  rule  in  your  hearts,  to  the  which  also  yc  are 
called  in  one  body  ;  and  be  ye  thankful." 
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(READING  CCXXI.-AUGUST  9.) 

"  The  sluggard  will  not  plow  by  reason  of  the  cold :  therefore  shall  he  beg  in 
hanest,  and  have  notliing." — Pror.  xx.  4. 

No  evil  does  Solomon  more  frequently  describe  and  de- 
nounce than  indolence.  We  have  already  net  with  his 
views  several  times  on  the  subject,  and  we  shall  frequently 
meet  with  them  again  as  we  proceed  with  this  book.* 
The  words  suggest  two  remarks  concerning  indolence  : — 

It  PLEADS  WRETCHED  ]':xcusES. — "The  sluggard  will 
not  plow  by  reason  of  the  cold."  What  a  futile  reason  is 
this !  Cold  weather  was  the  time  for  ploughing.  In 
summer  heat  it  is  too  late  to  upturn  the  soil  and  prepare  it 
forlhe  seed — nature's  germinating  power  has  then  gone  for 
the  year.  Besides,  no  better  means  could  be  found  to  over- 
come the  cold  than  by  ploughing.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  counteract  the  chilly  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  to  send 
a  healthful  glow  through  the  whole  body,  than  physical 
exercise.  No  fire  on  the  hearth  could  ever  warm  the  hu- 
man frame  so  effectually  as  the  fire  that  bodily  activity 
kindles  within.  This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  miserablo 
excuses  that  indolence  pleads.  It  has  always  some  lion  in 
the  way,  some  thorn  in  the  hedge.  Indolence,  sterile  in 
i^oodness,  is  fertile  in  excuses.  The  indolent  man  will  not 
work,  either  because  the  work  is  too  mean  or  too  importnnl, 
the  season  too  early  or  too  late,  the  temperature  too  hot 
or  too  cold. 

It  ENTAILS  GREAT  MISERY. — Beggary.  "Therefore 
shall  he  beJ,^"  ^\'hat  greater  degradation  for  a  man  than 
to  become  a  mendicant  ?  Indolence  leads  to  pauperism. 
Thomson  wrote  a  poem  on  the  •'  Castle  of  Indolence."  1  To 
locates  the  castle  in  a  dreamy  land,  where  every  sense  is 
steeped  in  the  most  luxurious  though  enervating  delights. 

♦  Sco  llcailiiigs  on  chap,  x,  24;  xii.  ll,  24,  27;  xiii,  4,  23  ;  xv,  V);  xvi.  2O} 
\\\\\  <;;  xi.\.  15,  24, 
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The  lord  of  the  castle  wp"^  a  powerful  enchanter  vho,  by 
his  arts,  enticed  thousihtless  travellers  within  iKl  ^ait;^, 
that  he  might  destroy  thv  ir  titic^igth  md  ruin  t/»<'lt  hopes 
by  a  ceaseless  round  of  voluptuous  pieasures. 

Beggary  in  har\ost.  13e'Xa*y .  t  tb'j  season  when  others 
have  plenty,  and  when  he  too  oughc  to  have  plenty.  Bc^r. 
gary  without  success.  "  He  shall  beg  in  harvest,  and  have 
nothing."  Because  none  can  pity  laziness,  his  petitions 
are  rejected.  There  is  a  great  hcrvest  before  us  all. 
Those  who  have  been  spiritually  indolent,  neglecting  the 
cultivation  of  their  souls,  will  then  be  found  begging,  and 
begging  in  vain.  "They  that  were  foolish  took  their 
lamps,  and  took  no  oil  with  them  :  but  the  wise  took  oU  in 
their  vessels  with  their  lamps.  While  the  bridegroom 
tarried,  they  all  slumbered  and  slept.  And  at  midnight 
there  was  a  cry  made.  Behold  the  bridegroom  cometh,  go 
ye  out  to  meet  him.  Then  all  those  virgins  arose,  and 
trimmed  their  lamps.  And  the  foolish  said  unto  the  wise, 
Cri^e  us  of  your  oil,  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out.  But  the 
wise  answered,  saying,  not  so  :  ^est  there  be  not  enough 
for  us  and  you  ;  but  go  ye  rattier  to  them  that  sell,  and 
buy  for  yourselves," 


(READING  CCXXII.— AUGUST  lo.) 


ti|jc  oVtiintj  of  ouli.'iDom  from  the  oolifie. 

"Counsel  in  the  heart  of  Man  is  ake  deep  water;  but  a  man  of  under- 
stamlint,'  will  (haw  it  (»ut." — /'rov.  xx.  5. 

We  take  the  word  "  counsel  "  here  to  mean  wisdom.  The 
distinction  which  C'owper  draws  between  knowledge  and 
\vi:sdom  is  philosophic  and  important : — 

"  Knowleil}.^'  ;ii»<!  wiMlcnn,  far  from  hi'in^^  one, 
Have  ofltimcM  no  c'oMnei'lion.     Knowledge  dwcllA 
In  heads  replete  wilii  tii()U(,'hts  of  oilier  men, 
Wisdom  in  minds  aUenti\c  to  their  own, 


;:<niiis,   men   of 
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Knowlod^je,  \\  ni.le  unprofitahli.'  mass. 
The  mcro  iiKitciials  with  wlikh  \vi-  lorn  Imiids, 
Till  smoothed  and  scjuaic,  and  )\tte('  into  piace, 
Does  but  cncun^bci  ivi  at  ii  seems  I  enrich. 
Kiicwled^jr;  is  proud  that  he  has  lcarn<;d  so  much, 
Wisdom  is  humble  that  he  knows  no  more." 

From  the  proverb  lOur  remarks  may  be  drawn. 

WlSDO.\[     TO     MAN     IS     A   VER/    VALUABLP:    THING. — Tl 

is  here  repre.sentcd  as  "  water  "  which  "  a  man  of  under- 
standinuf "  will  strive  to  get  at.  We  have  had  occasion 
frt?qucntly  to  .sketch  the  advantages  of  knowledge.  With- 
out repeating  ourselves,  we  may  here  say,  that  knowledge 
does  two  things  for  man.  First:  It  improves  the  sphere 
of  his  being.  The  sphere  of  man's  mental  existence,  large 
or  small,  bright  or  gloomy,  sterile  or  fruitful,  happy  or 
otherwise,  depends  entirely  upon  the  kind  and  amount  of 
his  intelligence.  An  ignorant  soul  has  a  wretchedly  small 
and  cloudy  circle  to  move  in.  Tiu;re  is  as  much  diifcrence 
between  the  sphere  of  an  intelligent  man  and  that  of  an 
ij^norant  one  as  there  its  between  a  dungeon  and  a  palace. 
Another  thing  which  knowledge  does  for  man  is,  .Secondly  : 
It  improves  the  powers  of  his  being.  It  l)rightens  the  eyes 
of  the  intell(?ct,  and  gives  to  imagination  pinions  for  a  loftier 
and  happier  flight ;  it  gives  to  thought  a  widcT  reach  anvl 
a  firmer  grasp,  and  unseals  in  the  .soul  new  fountains  of 
delicious  sentiment  and  thought. 

Some  men  ark  favoikkd  with  mokk  wisdom 'ii\\v 
OTllKRS. — This  is  implied  ;  Solomon  supposes  m  \\  \\\ 
some  men  it  lies  as  "  deep  "  as  "water."  So  it  docv-.  The 
diifertMice  in  the  amount  of  men's  intelligence?  arisi -^  ironi 
the  difference  in  their  cajKicities,  proclivitie.s,  and  o])por- 
tunities  for  mental  improvemcMit.  There  arc  men  of 
^'onius,  men  of  strong  philosophic  tendencies,  nieii  ot 
K'isure,  men  with  splendid  librari(>s  ;  such  men  an'  in  a 
position  to  get  more  knowledge  than  the  millions  who  aro 
lc.s.s  favoured.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  in  all  circles 
there  are  tho:,e  with  valual)le  intelligence,  like"  diip  riv/Ar" 
within  them  ;  and  these  waters  are  ever  deepening,  for  it 
isalaw  that  the  more  knowledge  a  man  has  the  more  flows 
into  him.     "The  more  we  know,"   says  Coleriilge,  "tho 
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f^reater  our  thirst  for  knowledge.  The  water  lily  in  tho 
midst  of  waters  opens  its  leaves  and  expands  its  petals  at 
the  first  pattering  of  showers,  and  rejoices  in  the  rain  drops 
with  a  quicker  sympathy  than  the  parched  shrub  in  the 
sandy  desert." 

Those  who  have  the  most  wisdom  are  generally 
THE  MOST  RESERVED. — ^This  is  manifestly  implied  from 
the  expression  "will  draw  it  out."  It  will  not  run  out 
spontaneously  ;  it  has  to  be  drawn  out.  Where  knowleclg-c 
dwells  in  large  quantities,  it  is  not  like  water  on  the  .sur- 
face, that  you  can  get  at  easily  ;  it  is  rather  like  water 
that  lies  fathoms  under  the  earth,  clear,  beautiful,  and  re- 
freshing, got  at  only  by  the  pump,  or  the  windlass  and 
bucket.  It  has  to  be  drazvn  out.  It  is,  has  always  been, 
and  perhaps  ever  will  be,  that  the  most  intelligent  men  arc 
the  most  modest  and  reserved.  The  superficial  are 
talkative;  the  profound  are  taciturn.  Theiluent  in  speech 
is  over  the  shallow  in  thought.  Great  knowledge  is  always 
reticent. 

In    consequence    of    this    reservedness    of    the    most 

wise,    it     REOUFRES    SAGACITY    IN    OTHERS    TO     DRAW    IT 

TiMVfH. — "A  man  of  understanding  will  driiw  it  out." 
Wculd  you  draw  knowledge  out  of  the  wise  man  in  your 
cir.Ie  r  '''here  is  a  way  to  do  it.  Not  by  ilippant  question- 
injj^s,  butby  modest  enquiries,  propounded  in  a  truth-loving' 
spirit.  Would  you  draw  knowledge  out  of  your  teacher  f 
Y  (U  must  so  study  the  lessons  that  he  gives  you,  as  to  brnig- 
his  mind  into  a  constant  How  to  supply  your  cravings 
.'ifter  knowledge.  Would  you  draio  knowledge  o{  the 
highest  kind  from  your  minister  r  Then  let  him  feel  that 
you  have  come  to  "  enquire  in  the  temple  of  the  Lord." 

SoHK^  pulpits  an;  iilled  with  thoughtless  men,  because 
CDnjifregations  will  not  think.  Even  Christ  Himself  felt 
lliat  He  could  not  unfold  what  was  in  llim  on  account  of 
the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  His  auditory. 
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•'  Most  men  will  proclaim  every  one  his  own  goodness  :  but  a  faithful  man 
who  can  find  ?  The  just  vian  walketh  in  his  integrity  :  his  children  are  blessed 
nftcr  him." — Prorv,  x.\.  6,  7. 

Here  is — 

A  PREVALENT  VICE. — "  Most  men  will  proclaim  every- 
one his  own  goodness."  Here  is  that  abominable  thinj;' 
which  we  designate  vanity^  an  ostentatious  parading  of 
one's  own  imaginary  merits.  This  evil  meets  you  almost 
cveryAvhere,  and  it  often  exhibits  itself  indirectly,  and  under 
the  forms  of  feigned  humility.  It  is  seen  in  the  religious 
world,  in  the  way  in  which  certain  men  get  their  subscrip- 
tions trumpeted  in  reports,  and  their  charitable  doings  em- 
blazoned in  journals.  It  is  seen  in  the  political  world.  In 
Mie  House  of  Commons  some  of  the  men  who  are  reputed 
as  great  orators  through  the  eternal  parading  of  their  own 
doings,  are  making  their  names  synonymes  for  vanity  and 
conceit.  They  proclaim  their  "own  goodness."  They  are 
the  just  men,  the  philanthropists,  the  true  reformers,  and 
they  would  have  the  world  believe  that  what  England  is, 
she  owes  to  them.  First :  This  vice  is  an  obstruction  to 
self-improvement.  The  man  who  prides  himself  on  his 
own  cleverness,  will  never  get  knowledge — who  exults  in 
his  own  virtue,  will  never  advance  in  genuine  goodness. 
Vanity  is  in  one  sense  the  fruit  of  ignorance.  It  has  been 
said  that  it  thrives  most  in  subterranean  places,  never 
reached  by  the  air  of  heaven,  and  the  light  of  the  sun.  It 
is  the  cause  as  well.  Vanity  in  the  plenitude  of  sclf-sufli- 
ciency  sits  down  in  its  own  chamber,  draws  its  curtains, 
shuts  out  the  sun,  and  sees  things  only  by  the  glimmerings 
of  its  own  little  rushlight.  Secondly  :  This  vice  is  socially 
offensive.  Nothing  is  more  distasteful  in  society  than 
vanity.     "  Wouldest  thou  not  be  thought  a  fool,"  says  old 
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Ouarles,  "in  another's  conceit,  be  not  wise  in  thine  fAvn; 
he  that  trusts  to  his  own  wisdom,  proclaims  his  own  folly  ; 
he  is  truly  wise,  and  ^hall  appear  so,  that  hath  folly  enoui(h 
to  be  thoujji'ht  not  worldly  wise,  or  wisdom  enough  to  see 
his  own  folly."  Vanity  is  an  unsuccessful  agent ;  it  never 
gets  what  it  seeks  ;  it  works  for  praise,  but  never  fails  to 
create  disgust.  Thirdly  :  'Ihis  vice  is  essentially  opposed 
to  Christianity.  AVhat  says  Paul  ?  "  For  I  say  throutrh 
the  grace  given  unto  me,  to  every  man  that  is  among  you, 
not  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think; 
but  to  think  soberly,  according  as  God  hath  dealt  to  everv 
man  the  measure  of  faith."  "What  says  Christ :  "Let  not 
thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth."  What  was 
the  doom  of  the  self-parading"  Pharisee  in  the  temple: 
]Iow  humble  was  Christ.  "  }Ie  made  Himself  of  no 
n>putation,  but  took  on  llim  the  form  of  a  servant." 
Here  is — 

A  HARK  VIRTI'K. — "  But  a  faithful  man  who  can  find  f" 
AVhat  is  faithfulness?  The  man  who  in  the  verso  is 
called  faithful,  is  in  the  next  represented  as  just, "  walking- 
in  his  integrity."  Each  of  the  three  terms  represents 
t^-^  same  thing.  To  be  faithful  is  to  be  practicallv 
true  to  our  own  convictions.  Never  acting  without  or 
against  them,  Practicall}'  true  to  our  o\vn  professions. 
Xever  breaking  promises  or  swerving  from  engagements. 
Now  this  is  a  rare  \-irtue.  The  great  mass  of  men  an; 
time  .serving,  mere  devotees  of  expediency.  A  "faithful 
man  "  is  a  man  showing  good  fidelity  in  all  things.  Mark 
what  is  said  of  this  "  faithful  "  and  just  man,  who 
"  walketh  in  his  integrity"  "His  children  are  blessed 
after  him."  The  destiny  of  children  greatly  depends  upon 
their  parents.  The  sap  in  the  roots  shapes  the  branch, 
and  gives  its  character  to  the  fruit.  Whilst  it  is  a  terrible 
calamity  for  children  to  be  born  of  the  ill-bred,  the  ill- 
formed,  the  ill-fed,  the  prostitute,  and  the  debauchee;  il  is 
a  blessed  thing  to  be  born  of  parents  healthful  in  body  anu 
noble  in  character.  The  children  are  blessed  with  their 
health,  with  their  s])int,  with  their  habits.  "Train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will 
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not  (lopart  from  it."  Tt  is  said  that  Plato  seeing'  a  child 
(loip.;^-  mischief  in  the  street,  went  furth  and  corrected  his 
father  for  it. 
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(READING  CCXXIV.-AUGUST  12.) 


^(jc  pittuvf  of  u  )loblc  iiing. 

"  A  kitiR  that  sittoth  in  the  throne  of  judgment  scattercth  away  all  evil  with 
his  eyes."— yVor.  xx.  «. 

Wk  have  before  met  with  the  subject  of  these  words,  under 
other  forms  of  expression,*  and  the  remarks  which  we  have 
now  to  offer  should  be  reijarded  in  connection  with 
observations  upon  those  cognate  passages.  This  verse 
gives  us  the  picture  of  a  n(jble  king. 

His  oi-iiciAL  POSiTinx. — lie  "sitteth  on  the  throne  of 
judgment."  The  word  "judgment"  may  stand  for  justice 
or  rectitude.  A  true  king  is  on  his  throne,  lie  is  there  by 
right.  \Vhat  gives  a  man  right  to  become  the  king  of 
others  r  We  mean  the  moral  right.  Not  conquest,  birth, 
or  suffrage,  h\\\.  Jilucss.  That  man  in  any  community  who 
has  the  most  brain,  heart,  intelligcMice,  conscience,  divinity, 
is  the  one  most  entitled  to  kingship,  lie  is  a  God-made 
king.  He  is  there  yiv  right.  He  is  there  to  ^ee  justice 
done.  He  does  not  rule  for  the  interest  of  a  class, 
but  for  the  good  of  all.  His  laws  arc  equitable.  Par- 
tialities and  predilections  which  govern  plebeian  souls  have 
no  sway  over  him.  "lie  is  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of 
(iod."  "He  is  a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to 
them  that  do  well." 

"He's  a  kin;j, 
A  true,  right  king,  that  daro  do  aught  save  wrong  j 
I'lMis  nothing  mortal  l)Ut  to  be  uiijusl  : 
\Vho  is  not  l)lo\vn  \\\>  witli  tiic  ilatlcring  |)ufls 
Of  ^pon^;y  sycophant H  :  Nvho  stands  unmoved. 
Despite  the  jostliny  of  ()|)inion."—MAR.SToN. 

*  See  Kvadingn  on  clia;).  xvi.  14,  15;  sis.  13  \  xi.  Ji 
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The  verse  gi\es  us — 

Ills  MORAL  INFLUENCE.— He  "  scattereth  away  all  evil 
with  his  eyes."     A  man  with  a  true,  royal  character  has  a 
nobler  power  than  official  king-ship.     Legislation,  though 
backed  by  the  invincibility  of  arms,  is  in  respect  to  true 
power  in  an  empire,  not  to  be  compared  with  a  life  em- 
bodying divine  principles,  and  animated  with  the  divine 
spirit.     Before  such  a  life  evils  melt  away  quietly,  as  mists 
before  the  morning  sun.     He  "  scattereth  away  all  evils 
with   his   eyes."     Before   the   glance  of  such  a  king  the 
corrupt  would  flee  from  his  cabinet  and  the  unchaste  from 
his  court.     What  a  king  might  do  and  ought  to  do  is 
to  purify  the  morals  and  exalt  the  character  of  his  people. 
In  this  so-called  Christian  land  there  are  people  who  justify 
worldliness,  pleasures,  frivolities,  and  empty  amusements 
in  royal  life.     Of  all  men  in  the  kingdom  the  man  who  is 
on  the  throne  should  be  the  most  moral,  the  most  Christian, 
the  most   earnest   and    indefatig:ible    in   his  endeavours 
to  expel   the  false  and  the  filthy,  the  immoral  and  the 
ungodly  from  the  land.     Hail  the  time  when  the  throne  of 
our  England  shall  be  occupied  by  such  kings,  "  when  the 
saints  shall  take  it  and  possess  it  for  ever."     "  A  king," 
says  Lord  Bacon,  "  must  have  a  special  care  of  five  things 
if  he  would  not  have  his  crown  to  be  but  to  him  'unhappy 
felicity.'     That  pretended  holiness  be  not  in  the  Church,  for 
that  is  twofold  iniquity ;  that  useless  equity  sit  not  in  the 
chancer}',  for  that  is  'foolish  pity;'  that  useless  iniquity 
keep  not  the  exchequer,  for  that  is  cruel  robbery ;  that 
faithful  rashness  be  not  his  general,  for  that  will  bring,  but 
too  late,  repentance ;   that  faithless  prudence  be  not  his 
secretary',  for  that  is  a  snake  between  the  green  grass."    i 
will  venture  to  add  two  more  to  the  philosopher's  list :  That 
self-indulgence  and  arrogance  have  no  place  in  his  heart, 
and  that  his  idea  of  nobility  should  be  the  moral  grandeur 
embodied  in  the  life  of  Jesus. 
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"Who  can  say,  I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sin?"— 

ClOl',  XX.  Q. 

Our  subject  is  moral  purity,  and  the  verse  represents  it  in 
two  aspects. 

As  TRAXSCEN'DENTLY  LNIPORTANT. — First :  It  is  essential, 
to  peace  of  conscience.  Through  the  depravity  of  our  lives 
from  the  earliest  date  of  moral  consciousness  our  souls  arc 
stained  with  corruption.  The  eye  of  conscience  looking  at 
thisbroad,  deep  stain  gives  that  anguishof  spiritunder  which 
we  exclaim,  "  O  wretched  man,  that  I  am."  An  unclean 
lioart  must  ever  have  an  unquiet  conscience.  Secondly  : 
It  is  essential  to  the  growth  of  soul,  floral  uncloanness  is 
an  atmosphere  of  mind  that  prevents  germination  and 
growth.  It  obstructs  the  quickening  sunbeam,  the  refresh- 
ing dew,  and  the  fertilising  ihower.  !Moral  uncloanness 
makes  the  inner  heavens  as  brass.  Thirdly  :  It  is  essential 
to  social  love.  Our  happiness  consists  in  loving  and  being 
loved,  but  no  one  can  really  love  the  morally  unclean. 
The  deepest  things  in  human  nature  recoil  with  disgust 
from  the  spiritually  impure.  Fourthly  :  It  is  essential  to 
fellowship  with  God.  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for 
they  shall  see  God."  "Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see 
("rod."  Fifthly:  It  is  essential  to  usefulness.  "Holiness," 
says  Dr.  T.  \V.  Jenkin,  "  is  the  only  means  by  which  holi- 
nrss  can  be  diffused.  It  is  like  salt,  its  usefulness  to  oth(>rs 
must  begin  with  itself.  The  man  who  fails  to  persuade 
himself  to  be  holy  is  sure  to  be  unsuccessful  with  others. 
It  is  the  wise  man  that  can  impart  wisdom  to  others,  it  is 
the  good  man  that  can  diffuse  goodness,  and  it  is  c.ily  the 
holy  man  that  can  diifuse  holiness.  J{very  man  can  bring 
forth  to  others  only  out  of  the  treasures  deposited  first  in 
his  own  heart.  He  who  undertakes  to  restore  mankind  to 
clear-sightedness,  must  be  of  clear  and  accurate   vision 
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himself,  for  he  who  has  a  beam  in  his  own  eye  is  not  likely 
to  remove  either  beam  or  mote  from  the  eye  of  the  world. 
The  physician  who  is  to  restore  health  to  others  must  not 
himself  be  fretting"  with  the  leprosy."  Sixthly :  It  is 
essential  to  the  realization  of  Christ's  mission.  He  came 
to  open  a  fountain  for  the  washing  away  of  sin.  He  came 
to  put  away  sins  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself.  He  came  to 
purify  uiiito  Himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works.     His  biographic  influence  taketh  away  all  sin. 

The  verse  represents  moral  purity — 

As  LAMENTABLY  RARE. — "  Who  can  say,  I  have  made 
my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure  from  my  sin  ?"  This  is  God's 
challenge.  "Gird  up  thy  loins  like  a  man,  for  I  will  de- 
mand of  thee,  and  answer  thou  me.  "  Who  r"  Not  the 
ungodly,  the  worldling,  the  intemperate,  the  selfish,  the 
self-righteous,  the  hypocritical,  none  of  these  can  say  it. 
Who  ?  Not  even  the  genuine  Christian  on  earth.  So  im- 
perfect are  the  best  here,  that  the  more  pure  they  become, 
the  more  they  feel  their  pollution.  One  good  man  says, 
"  I  abhor  myself  in  dust  and  ashes.'*  Another,  "  Woe  is 
me,  I  am  a  man  with  unclean  lips."  Another,  "  I  am  the 
least  of  all  saints,  and  the  chief  of  sinners."  Who  :  Only 
holy  angels  and  the  perfected  saints  in  Heaven  can  say  it, 
"  We  are  without  spots,  or  wrinkles,  or  any  such  thing." 
Dr.  Livingstone  once  asked  a  Bechuana  what  he  under- 
stood by  the  word  "  holiness  "  r  He  answered,  "  When 
copious  showers  have  descended  during  the  night  and  all 
the  earth,  and  leaves,  and  cattle  are  washed  clean,  and  the 
sun  rising  shows  a  drop  of  dew  on  every  blade  of  grass, 
and  the  air  breathes  fresh — that  is  holiness." 

''  Not  all  the  pomp  and  pagcantty  of  worlds 
Reflect  sucli  {^loiy  on  the  Eye  .Supreme, 
As  Ihc  meek  virtues  of  one  holy  man."— MONTGOMFTvY. 
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(READING  CCXXVr.-AUGUST  14.) 

"  Divers  weights  aiid  divers  measures,  both  of  them  are  alike  abomination  to 
the  Lord.  .  .  .  Divers  weights  are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  ;  and  a 
false  balance  is  not  good." — Prov.  xx.  10,  23. 

Man  is  by  his  instincts  and  necessities  a  trader.  He  has 
a  bartering  power.  Visit  the  darkest  regions  of  barbaric 
life,  and  you  will  find  the  wild  and  savage  natives  driving 
some  species  of  trade.  They  may  only  exchange  feathers, 
shells,  or  some  petty  toys  ;  still  it  is  commerce.  Our  mis- 
sionaries often  introduce  themselves  to  heathen  scenes  and 
ingratiate  themselves  with  heathen  hearts  by  first  appeal- 
ing to  this  mercantile  instinct.*  Hence  commerce  is  as  old 
and  universal  as  man.  In  the  original,  as  intimated  in  the 
margin  of  our  English  Bible,  the  terms  of  the  passage 
before  us  are  a  "  stone  and  a  stone,"  or  a  weight  and  a 
weight — an  ephah  and  an  ephah.  The  idea  probably  is 
that  there  is  one  set  of  weights  and  measures  to  sell 
with,  another  to  buy  with,  one  for  the  inspector,  and 
another  for  the  buyer,  one  for  the  inexperienced  and  con- 
fiding, and  another  for  the  shrewd  and  suspecting.  The 
verse  lead  us  to  consider  the  market  in  two  aspects. 

As  THE  SCENE  OF  DISHONEST  TRICKS. — "  Divers  weights 

and  divers  measures."  In  the  days  of  Solomon,  as  now, 
men  in  the  market  had  different  sets  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures for  different  occasions,  to  gratify  their  greed.  Chi- 
canery was  perhaps  never  more  rife  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  than  now,  and  never  played  a  more  subtle,  power- 
ful, and  disastrous  part  than  in  British  emporiums.  Men 
ure  cheated  in  a  thousand  ways.  False  standards,  adul- 
terations, fallacious  representations,  are  some  of  the 
methods  which  dishonest  men  employ  to  impose  upon  their 
customers  and  clients.  There  are  swindling  companies  in 
our  midst  legalized,  working  ruin  amongst  the  least  en- 

*  Sec  rhilosojjhy  of  Happiness,  published  by  Dickenson,  Earrintjdou  Street. 
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lightened  and  least  suspicious  of  our  countrymen.  Our 
commercial  immorality  has  gained  proportions  hideous 
and  portentous.  Our  national  credit  is  decaying,  and 
men  are  being  swindled  in  so  many  ways  that  muU 
titudes  are  constantly  seeking  homes  on  other  shores, 
lieaven  only  knows  what  will  be  the  end ! 
The  verses  lead  us  to  consider  the  market — 

As  THE  SCENE  OF  DIVINE  INSPECTION. — "  Divers  weights 

are  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  and  a  false  weight  is  not 
good."  The  Omnipresent  One  is  as  truly  in  the  market  as 
in  any  other  part  of  His  universe.  His  eye  is  everywhere, 
and  what  He  sees  He  feels.  "Atoms,"  says  Seeker, 
"  which  are  invisible  in  the  candle-light  of  reason  are 
all  made  to  dance  naked  in  the  sunshine  of  Omniscience." 
The  wrong  is  an  "abomination"  to  Him  wherever  it 
exists.  First :  He  prohibits  dishonesty  in  trade.  "  Just 
balances,  just  weights,  a  just  ephah,  and  a  just  hin  shall 
ye  have  :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt."  Secondly :  He  enjoins  social 
justice.  "Therefore  ail  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that 
men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  ;  for  this  is 
the  law  and  the  prophets."  Thirdly :  He  abhors  dis- 
honesty. "  Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thy  bag  divers  weights, 
a  great  and  a  small.  Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thine  house 
divers  measures,  a  great  and  a  small.  But  thou  shalt  have 
a  perfect  and  just  weight,  a  perfect  and  just  measure 
shalt  thou  have  ;  that  thy  days  shall  be  lengthened  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  tnee.  For  all  that  du 
such  things,  and  all  that  do  unrighteously,  are  an  abomi- 
nation unto  the  Lord  thy  God."  Dishonesty  in  trade  brought 
ruin  upon  Israel.  Merchants  and  tradesmen,  look  well  to 
this.  Not  only  never  use,  but  don't  have  on  your  premises 
false  weights  and  measures  ;  that  which  is  the  rule  of  justice 
must  be  just.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  "  I  tell  thee," 
says  Thomas  Carlyle,  "there  is  nothing  else  but  justice: 
one  strong  thing  I  find  here  below — the  just  thing,  the 
true  thing.  My  friend,  if  thou  hadst  all  the  artillery  of 
Woolwich  marching  at  thy  back  in  support  of  an  unjust 

Lev.  xi>;.  36  ;  Matt,  vii,  18.;  Dcut.  xxv.  13 — 16  ;  Amos  viii.  5. 
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thing-,  an  J  infinite  bonfires  visibly  waiting  ahead  of  thee 
to  blaze  centuries  to  come  for  thy  victory  on  behalf  of  it, 
I  would  advise  thee  to  call  '  Halt !'  to  fling  down  thy 
baton  and  say,  *  In  God's  name,  No!'  What  will  thy 
success  amount  to  ?  If  the  thing  be  unjust  thou  hast  not 
succeeded  though  bonfires  blaze  from  north  to  south,  and 
bells  rang,  and  editors  wrote  leading  articles,  and  the  just 
thing  lay  trampled  out  of  sight  to  all  mortal  eyes,  an 
abolished  and  an  annihilated  thing." 


(READING  CCXXVII.— AUGUST  15.) 


Vat  ifunn0  inr  m^  %  %m\\^  (Bp. 

"  The  hearing  ear,  and  the  seeing  eye,  the  Lord  hath  made  even  both  of 
them."— Prov.  xx.  12.* 

Why  does  Solomon  say  this  r  Has  not  the  Lord  made 
everything  ?  Is  He  not  the  Creator  of  "  heaven  and  earth 
and  all  things  that  are  therein  ?  "  Who  but  the  sensuous 
and  unphilosophic  doubt  this  r  Verily,  the  royal  sage  here 
utters  a  common-place  truism.  From  the  obvious  fact, 
however,  we  draw  two  practical  conclusions. 

That  God  should  be  studied  in  these  organs.  "This 
famous  town  of  Man-soul,"  says  Bunyan,  "  had  five  gates 
in  at  which  to  come,  out  at  which  to  go  ;  and  these  were 
made  likewise  answerable  to  the  walls — to  wit,  impreg- 
nable, and  such  as  never  could  be  opened  nor  forced  but 
by  the  will  of  those  within.  The  names  of  the  gates  were 
these— Ear-gate,  Eye-gate,  Mouth-gate,  Nose-gato,  and 
Feel-gate."  Of  these  five,  the  "hearing  ear"  and  the 
"seeing  eye"  would  be  popularly  and  perhaps  accurately 
considered  the  chief  gateways  to  the  soul.  First :  In 
them  Divine  wisdom  is  manifest.  Take  the  mechanism  of 
these   organs.      The    human    frame     is    "fearfully     and 

*  The  eleventh  verse  has  been  noticed  in  a  previous  Reading. 
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wonderfully  niade  ;"  but  no  parts  in  the  frame  are  more 
wonderful  in  tlieir  execution  than  these.  "  The  eye,"  savs 
one,  "  by  its  admirable  combination  of  coats  and  humours, 
and  lenses,  produces  on  the  retina,  or  expansion  of  nerve 
at  the  back  of  the  socket  or  bony  cavity,  in  which  it  is  so 
securely  lodged,  a  distinct  picture  of  the  minutest  or 
largest  object ;  so  that,  on  a  space  that  is  less  than  an  inch 
in  diameter,  a  landscape  of  miles  in  extent,  with  all  its 
variety  of  scenery,  is  depicted  with  perfect  exactness  of 
relative  proportion  in  all  its  parts." 

"  The  eye  takes  in  at  once  the  landscape  of  the  world, 
At  a  small  inlet  which  a  grain  mi^^lit  close, 
And  half  create?  the  wondrous  Morld  we  see." — YoUNG. 

Nor  is  the  car  less  wonderful.  It  is  a  complicated 
mechanism,  lying  wholh'-  within  the  bod}-,  showing  only 
the  wider  outer  porch  through  which  the  sound  enters.  It 
conveys  the  sound  through  various  chambers  to  the  inner- 
riost  extremities  of  those  nerves  which  hear  the  messages, 
to  the  brain.  So  delicate  is  this  organ,  that  it  catches  the 
softest  whispers,  and  conveys  them  to  the  soul,  and  so 
strong  that  it  hears  the  roll  of  the  loudest  thunders  in  the 
chamber  of  its  mistress. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  mechanism  of  these 
organs.  Take  the  adaptation  of  these  organs.  How  ex- 
quisitely suited  they  are  to  the  offices  they  have  to  fulfil. 
"  Conveying  the  impressions  of  the  outer  universe  to  the 
spiritual  dweller  within,  we  can,"  says  an  eminent  author, 
**  by  attending  to  the  laws  of  vision  and  sound,  produce 
something  that>  in  structure  and  in  mechanism  or  physical 
effect,  bears  some  analogy  to  them.  But  this  is  not  sio//f 
this  is  not  Jicaring.  These  imply  perceptions.  And  to 
perception  there  are  requisite  an  auditory  and  an  optic 
nerve,  that  convey  the  sensation  of  sound  and  vision  to 
the  brain;  v^wd^i  ■poxetving mind — an  immaterial,  spiritual, 
thinking  substance,  essence,  element — or  what  else  shall 
we  call  it  r  that  thus  perceives  its  perceptions  of  things 
heard  and  things  seen  !  Oh,  this  is  the  highest  and 
deepest  wonder  of  all!     The  mechanical  structure  we  can 
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trace  out  and  demonstrate.  We  can  show  how  by  the  laws 
of  transmission  and  refraction,  the  picture  is  made  on  the 
retina  of  the  eye;  and  how,  by  the  laws  of  sound,  the 
yielding,  tremulous,  undulating  air  affects  the  tympanitni  or 
drum  of  the  ear.  But  we  can  get  no  farther.  How  it  is 
that  the  mind  receives  its  perceptions,  how  it  is  that  it  is 
affected,  what  is  the  nature  of  nervous  influence,  or  c1 
the  process  by  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerveu 
and  brain,  thought  is  produced  on  the  mind — of  all  this 
we  are  profoundly  ignorant,"  The  celebrated  Galen  is 
said  to  have  been  converted  from  atheism  by  an  attentive 
observation  of  the  perfect  structure  of  the  eye.  Secondly : 
In  them  divine  goodness  is  manifest.  They  give  us  the 
outward  world.  Without  these  what  w^ould  the  glorious 
heavens,  the  lovely  landscape,  and  the  melodies  of  the 
world  be  to  us  ?  Nothing.  They  convey  to  us  happiness 
from  the  outward  world.  The  Almighty  might  have  pro- 
vided the  hideous  and  revolting  for  the  eye,  the  disharmo- 
nious and  the  discordant  for  the  ear.  But  not  so,  there  is 
beauty,  sublimity,  and  music.  Thirdly :  In  them  the 
Divine  intelligence  is  symbolised.  "  He  that  planteth  the 
ear,  shall  he  not  hear  :  he  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not 
see  r" 
On  these  words  we  offer  another  remark,  namely : — 
That  God  should  be  served  in  these  organs.  — We 
should  use  them  for  the  purpose  for  which  He  gave  them. 
These  organs  are  given  to  man  for  a  higher  purpose  than 
that  for  which  they  are  given  to  brutes.  Brutes  have  them, 
and  in  some  cases  have  them  in  higher  perfection  than  we 
have.  But  in  brutes  they  fulfil  their  mission  when  they 
convey  scnsatioiiy  and  nothing  more.  The  service  for  which 
God  intends  us  to  use  them  is  to  convey  into  our  nndcr- 
shnidings  His  ideas,  into  our  hearts  His  spirit.  With  these 
eyes  we  should  read  the  volumes  which  He  has  written, 
both  in  nature  and  in  Holy  writ — read  them  accurately, 
devoutly,  practically.  With  these  ears  we  should  hear 
the  discourses  which  He  delivers  in  the  voices  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  ministry  of  His  servants.  Alas !  men 
don't  use  these  organs  in  God's  service.    The  great  mul- 
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titiulc  "seeing,  see  not,  and  hearing,  hear  not,  neither  do 
they  understand."  Two  things  at  least,  we  should  do  with 
them.  First :  Translate  the  sensations  they  convey  to  us 
into  Divine  ideas.  All  outward  forms  and  sounds  are  re- 
dolent with  the  thoughts  of  God.  For  His  great  thoughts 
our  souls  arc  made,  and  crave.  Secondly :  Apply  the 
Divine  ideas  to  the  formation  of  rur  characters.  God's 
ideas  should  become  at  once  the  spriiii:;  and  rule  of  all  our 
activities.  Remember,  that  these  organs  are  the  gifts  and 
emblems  of  the  Eternal  IMind. 


(READING  CCXXVIir.— AUGUST  l6.) 


dEarltr  %\m% 

"  Love  not  sleep,  lest  thou  come  to  poverty ;  open  thine  eyes,  and  thou  shalt 
be  satisfied  with  bread." — Ptov,  xx.  13. 

We  have  so  frequently  met  with  the  subject  of  indolence, 
and  made  reflections  upon  it,  that  we  need  do  nothing 
more  than  record  a  few  striking  examples  of  the  advantages 
of  early  rising.  Sleep  in  itself  is  a  blessing ;  it  is  strength 
to  the  exhnusted;  it  is  medicine  to  the  diseased;  it  is 
solace  to  he  sorrowing.  But  the  love  of  sleep  implies  a 
drowsiness  of  nature,  which  makes  the  very  blessing  a 
curse.  The  man  who  over  indulges  in  it,  as  a  rule,  does 
"come  to  poverty."  The  natural  tendency  of  indolence  is 
destitution  ;  destitution  temporal,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
follows  laziness.  "  Open  thine  eyes,"  then.  Open  them 
at  the  dawn  of  morning,  and  watch  profitable  opportunities 
for  profitable  labour.  Our  subject  is  the  reward  of  early 
rising.  "  Thou  shalt  be  satisfied  with  bread."  Most  men 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  any  department  of 
labour,  have  been  early  risers.  "You  rise  late,"  says 
Todd,  "and,  of  course,  commence  your  business  at  a  late 
hour,  and  ever^'thing  goes  wrong  all  day.'  Franklin  says, 
"  that  he  who  rises  late  may  trot  all  day,  and  not  have 
overtaken  his  business  at  night."     Dean  Swift  avers  that 
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he  "  never  knew  any  man  come  to  qreatncss  and  ominenco 
who  lay  in  bed  of  a  morning-."  "  I  would,"  says  l.oid 
Chatham,  "  have  inscribed  on  the  curtains  of  your  bed,  and 
the  walls  of  your  chamber,  *  If  you  do  not  rise  early,  you 
can  make  progress  in  nothing.  If  you  do  not  set  apart 
your  hours  of  reading,  if  you  suffer  yourself  or  any  one 
else  to  break  in  upon  them,  your  days  will  slip  through 
your  hands  unprofitable  and  frivolous,  and  unenjoyed  l)y 
yourself.'  The  man  who  rises  early,  not  only  drinks  in 
the  most  invigorating  influence.'-  of  the  day,  but  adds  to 
the  length  of  his  life."  "  The  difference,"  says  Doddridge, 
"between  rising  at  five  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
for  the  space  of  forty  years,  supposing  a  man  to  go  to  bed 
at  the  same  hour  at  night,  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  addi- 
tion often  yecirs  to  a  man's  life." 

We  subjoin  here  a  few  examples  of  those  who  acknow- 
ledge the  adx'antage  of  early  rising  : — 

John  Milton  says  of  himself,  that  he  was  at  his  studies 
"  in  winter  often  ere  the  sound  of  any  bell  ciwoke  men  to 
labour  or  devotion  :  in  summer  as  oft  with  the  bird  that 
first  rouses,  or  not  much  tardier,  to  read  good  authors  till 
attention  be  weary  or  memory  have  its  full  fraught :  then 
with  useful  and  generous  labours  preserving  the  body's 
health  and  hardiness."  Wesley  repeatedly  ascribes  his 
own  health  and  prolonged  life  to  the  practice  of  rising  at 
four.  When  seventy-eight  years  old,  he  writes  :  "  By  the 
blessing  of  God  I  am  just  the  same  as  when  I  ended  my 
twenty-eighth  year.  This  hath  God  wrought  chiefly  by 
my  constant  exercise,  rising  early  in  the  morning."  "  In 
my  youth,"  says  Buffon,  one  of  the  most  famous  writers 
and  naturalists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "  I  was  very  fond 
of  sleep  ;  it  robbed  me  of  a  great  deal  of  my  time ;  but  my 
poor  servant,  Joseph,  was  of  great  service  in  enabling  me 
to  overcome  it.  I  promised  to  give  Joseph  a  crown  every 
time  that  he  would  make  me  get  up  at  six.  Next  morning 
he  did  not  fail  to  wake  and  torment  me ;  but  he  onl}^ 
received  abuse.  The  next  day  he  did  the  same  with  no 
better  success,  and  I  was  obliged  to  confess  at  noon  that  I 
had  lost  my  time,     I  told  him  that  he  did  not  know  how 
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to  manage  his  business  ;  he  ought  to  think  of  my  purpose, 
and  not  mind  my  threats.  The  day  following  he  employed 
force ;  I  begged  him  for  indulgence,  I  bid  him  be  gone,  I 
stormed,  but  Joseph  persisted.  I  was,  therefore,  obliged 
to  comply,  and  he  was  rewarded  every  day  for  the  abuse 
vvhich  he  suffered  at  the  moment  when  I  awoke  by  thanks, 
accompanied  by  a  crown,  which  he  received  about  an  hour 
after.  Yes,  I  am  indebted  to  my  poor  servant  for  ten  or  a 
dozen  of  the  volumes  of  my  works." 

"  Rise  with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lark  to  bed : 
The  breath  of  night's  destructive  to  the  hue 
Of  ev'ry  flower  that  blows.     Go  to  the  field, 
And  ask  the  humble  daisy  why  it  sleeps 
Soon  as  the  sun  departs  ?    Why  close  the  eyes 
Of  blossoms  infinite,  long  ere  the  moon 
Her  oriental  veil  puts  off  ?    Think  why, 
Nor  let  the  sweetest  blossom  Nature  boasts 
Be  thus  exposed  to  night's  unkindly  damp. 
Well  may  it  droop,  and  all  its  freshness  lose, 
Compelled  to  taste  the  rank  and  poisonous  steam 
Of  midnight  theatre  and  morning  ball. 
Give  to  repose  the  solemn  hour  she  claims, 
"  And  from  the  forehead  of  the  morning  steal 

The  sweet  occasion.     Oh,  there  is  a  charm 
Which  morning  has,  that  gives  the  brow  of  age 
A  smack  of  earth,  and  makes  the  lip  of  youth 
Shed  perfume  exquisite.     Expect  it  not, 
Ye  who  till  noon  upon  a  down-bed  lie, 
Indulging  feverous  sleep." — HiJiiDis. 


Il 


(READING  CCXXIX.— AUGUST  17.) 


C^iraiwrg. 


•♦/if «  naught,  iVw  naught,  saith  the  buyer:  but  when  he  is  gone  his  way 
then  he  boasteth." — Prov.  xx.  14. 

j\Ir.  Bridges  says,  "  that  Augustine  mentions  a  some- 
what ludicrous  but  significant  story.  A  mountebank  pub- 
lishes in  the  full  theatre  that  in  the  next  entertainment  he 
would  show  to  every  man  present  what  was  in  his  heart. 
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An  immense  concourse  attended,  and  the  man  redeemed 
his  pledge  to  the  vast  assembly  by  a  sing-lc  sentence,  '  Vili 
viUtis  cmerCy  et  caro  venderc,'  '  You  all  wish  to  buy  cheap, 
and  to  sell  dear,'  a  sentence  generally  applauded  ;  every 
one,  even  the  most  trifling  (as  Augustine  observes)  finding 
the  confirming  witness  in  his  own  conscience."  There  is 
no  harm  in  buying  in  the  cheapest  market  and  selling  in 
the  dearest.  In  fact,  this  is  both  wise  and  right  in  do 
vendor.  Some  regard  the  word  ** buyer"  here  in  the  seno 
of  possessor,  and  thus  the  idea  of  the  passage  is  changed, 
and  it  is  this — that  a  man  attaches  greater  value  to  a  thing 
after  he  has  lost  it  than  before.  When  he  has  it  in  his 
possession  he  does  not  think  much  of  it,  but  when  it  is 
gone,  it  appears  to  him  of  great  value.  This  is  a  law  of 
human  nature.  Our  vSaviour  recognises  it,  and  uses  it  to 
illustrate  the  value  that  the  Great  Father  of  Spirits  sets 
upon  a  lost  soul,  which  He  represents  under  the  figures  of 
the  lost  piece  of  silver,  the  lost  sheep,  the  lost  son.  But  it 
is  more  like  Solomon  to  regard  the  text  as  meaning  what 
the  "  buyer  "  says. 

We  offer  two  remarks  upon  the  passage. 

That  it  reveals  A  COMMON  commercial  practice.  — "  It  is 
naught,  it  is  naught,  saith  the  buyer."  What  is  here  stated 
c  ncerning  the  "  buyer  "  in  Judaea,  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
has  Iways  and  everywhere  been  true  in  human  mer- 
c1  ize.  The  "buyer  "  depreciates  the  commodity  in  the 
p  )i  of  purchase.  He  says,  "  It  is  naught,  it  is  naught." 
He  finds  fault  with  the  material,  the  texture,  or  the  work- 
manship of  the  article.  He  does  tliis  in  order  to  get  it  cit 
a  price  below  its  worth.  And  when  he  succeeds,  and  it 
comes  legally  in  his  possession,  the  value  of  the  article  is 
not  only  properly  estimated,  but  greatly  exaggerated. 
"He  boasteth."  Why?  Because  his  vanity  has  been 
gratified.  He  feels  that  he  has  done  a  clever  thing.  By 
the  skill  of  his  depreciating  argument  he  has  conquered 
the  vendor  and  brought  him  down  to  his  own  mark.  "  He 
boasteth."  Why  r  Because  his  greed  has  been  gratified. 
He  has  procured  property  for  a  consideration  beneath  its 
value,  and  he  is  thereby  enriched. 
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The  other  remark  wo  offer  on  this  passag-e  is — 
That  it  reveals  AN  IMMORAL  commercial  practice. — 
I'irst :  There  is  falsehood.  If  the  article  is  ^^  naughty"  why 
does  the  buyer  want  it  at  all,  and  why,  when  he  g-ets  it, 
does  he  esteem  it  of  high  value  ?  It  is  a  lie,  and  "  lying 
lips  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord."  The  commercial 
atmosphere  of  England  is  so  infested  with  lies,  that  with- 
out a  speedy  moral  fumigation,  our  mercantile  credit,  \ 
trow,  will  be  ruined.  Secondly :  There  is  dishonesty.  He 
who  gets  from  another  property  for  a  consideration  beneath 
its  worth,  is  a  thief.  "  The  cheat,"  says  old  Thomas  Fuller, 
"  spins  like  a  spider  out  of  his  own  entrails  to  entrap  the 
simple  and  unwary  that  light  in  his  way,  whom  he  devours 
and  feeds  upon."  It  is  a  violation  of  the  Divine  rule, 
•*  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
unto  them." 

O,  ye  Traders,  who  thus  transact  your  business,  there  is 
no  room  for  boasting  ;  your  secular  profits  represent  terrible 
moral  losses !  Though  ye  are  prosperous  traders,  ye  are 
gazetted  in  the  universe  as  moral  bankrupts. 


(READING  CCXXX.— AUGUST  i8.) 


^latci'iiil  Mt'M]  awtr  gntclltcftwt  ^jjmlr. 

"  There  is  gold,  and  a  multitude  of  rubies :  but  the  lips  of  knowledge  are  a 
precious  jewel." — Prov.w,  \^. 

There  is  evidently  a  comparison  here  between  material 
wealth  and  enlightened  speech.  "Gold,"  and  "rubies" 
here  represent  worldly  riches,  and  the  "  lips  of  knowledge," 
represent  the  speech  "  that  ministereth  grace  unto  the 
hearers."  We  offer  three  remarks  on  the  comparison  in 
the  verse — 

One  is  RARER  than  the  other. — This  seems  to  be  implied, 
for  it  is  said,  "There  is  gold  and  a  nudtitiidc  of  rubies."  In 
the  days  of  Solomon  there  seemed  to  be  plenty  of  material 
v.-calth,  for  we  road  that   "the  king  made  silver  to  be  in 
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Jcru.'jalcm  as  stones,  and  cedars  made  he  to  be  as  tlie  >\ra- 
morc  trees  that  are  in  the  vale  ior  abundance."  .Vnd 
wealth  is  pretty  abundant  here  in  England.  Ikit  intelli- 
gent speech  is  rare.  Where  wc:  h  counts  its  thousands, 
wisdom  can  only  count  its  tens.  "Where  shall  wisdom  be 
found,  and  where  is  the  way  of  understanding  r"  One  is 
^lORE  INTRINSICALLY  VALUABLE  than  the  Other.— There  is 
no  more  intrinsic  worth  in  "gold"  and  "rubies"  than  in 
brass  and  stones.  They  are  valuable  only  on  account  of 
their  scarcity.  But  in  wise  words  of  truth  and  soberness 
there  is  an  intrinsic  worth.  They  are  the  embodiments 
and  the  vehicles  of  those  treasures  w'hich  enrich  immortal 
spirits,  are  appreciated  by  God,  and  are  counted  valu- 
able by  all  holy  minds  in  all  times  and  worlds.  They 
are  indeed  "  a  precious  jewel."  Their  lustre  no  time  can 
dim,  their  worth  no  change  can  deteriorate.  One  is  MORE 
SERVICEABLE  than  the  other. — "  Gold"  and  "  rubies"  can 
only  serve  men  temporally  and  for  a  short  time.  Wise 
words  will  serve  men  for  ever.  What  thousands  have  felt 
the  value  of  such  words.  "  Such  was  the  delight  of  hang- 
ing upon  the  lips  of  the  golden-mouthed  Chrysostom,  that 
the  common  proverb  was — *  Rather  let  the  sun  not  shine 
than  Chrysostom  not  preach.' "  Such  words  convert,  purify, 
ennoble,  and  save  men.  "The  "lips  of  knowledge"  are 
the  organs  through  which  God  pours  the  highest  blessings 
of  his  grace. 

Value  spiritual  wisdom  as  the  great  thing.  "  It  cannot 
be  gotten  for  gold,  neither  shall  silver  be  weighed  for  the 
price  thereof.  It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir, 
with  the  precious  onyx,  or  the  sapphire.  The  gold  and  the 
crystal  cannot  equal  it,  and  the  exchange  of  it  shall  not  bo 
for  jewels  of  line  gold.  No  mention  shall  be  made  of  coral, 
or  of  pearls,  for  the  price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies.  The 
topaz  of  Ethiopia  shall  not  equal  it,  neither  shall  it  be 
valued  with  pure  gold." 
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(READING  CCXXXI.— AUGUST  19.) 


"Take  his  garment  that  is  surety /o/-  a  stranger:  and  take  a  pledge  of  him 
for  a  strange  wonian.  Bread  of  deceit  is  sweet  to  a  man ;  but  afterwards  hi^ 
mouth  shall  be  filled  with  gravel.  Every  pur])ose  is  established  by  counsel :  and 
with  good  advice  make  war.  .  .  .  An  inheritance  may  be  gotten  hastily  at 
the  beginning :  but  the  end  thereof  shall  not  be  blessed." — Prov,  xx.  16,  18,  21. 

The  book  of  Solomon  deservos,  and  will  repay,  the  study 
of  all  young  men  who  intend  to  embark,  or  have  embarked, 
in  mercantile  pursuits.  It  abounds  with  those  maxims 
which  will  stimulate  diligence,  insure  integrity,  and  pro- 
mote success.  The  author  of  the  book  was  not  only  an 
ethical  philosopher,  but  a  shrewd  man  of  business.  Ke 
understood  not  only  the  moral  laws  that  should  rule  men 
in  all  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  but  also  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  real  success  in  all  business  undertakings. 
In  the  verses  before  us  there  are  no  less  than  four  maxims 
for  business  expressed  with  more  or  less  clearness  and 
foicc.     There  is — 

Caution  in  credit. — •'  Take  his  garmeiit  that  is  surety 
for  a  stranger."  The  question  of  suretiship  has  engaged 
our  attention  several  times  already.*  The  man  here 
sketched  is  recklessly  imprudent  and  morally  profligate, 
lie  becomes  "  surety  for  a  stranger,"  and  is  addicted  to 
vicious  indulgences,  for  he  is  represented  as  in  association 
with  a  "  strange  woman."  Such  a  man  is  not  to  be  trusted 
in  business  without  the  strongest  security.  "Take  his 
garment."  Under  the  Jewish  law  the  garment  was  the 
\ery  last  thing  which  was  to  be  taken  in  pledge,  and  could 
not  be  retained  beyond  the  passing  day.  f  The  advice  of 
Solomon  amounts  to  this  :  Have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
men  in  business  ;  don't  give  credit  to  the  reckless  and  the 
profligate  ;  see  that  men  are  trustworthy  in  character  and 

*  Sec  Reading  on  Prov,  vi.  1,2;  xi.  15  ;  xvii.  18. 
+  Exodus  xxii.  26,  27. 
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Tlie  g"eneral  idea  of  the  passage  is  this : — Well  consider 
every  undertaking  before  you  embark  in  it.  Two  ques- 
tions should  be  settled  before  you  start  on  an  enterprise. 
First :  Whether  the  enterprise  in  itself  is  lawful.  Is  it  a 
right  thing  r  There  are  sinful  enterprises.  The  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  the  publication  and 
sale  of  immoral  and  worthless  literature,  and  military  life 
in  all  its  departments.  Men  who  take  true  "counsel"  will 
never  embark  in  such  enterprises  as  these.  Secondl}' : 
Whether  the  means  to  be  employed  are  good  :  that  is, 
whether  they  are  in  harmony  with  rectitude  and  adapted  to 
the  end.  Christ  Himself  urges  this  deliberation  before  em- 
barking in  our  undertakings.  "  What  king  going  to  make 
war  against  another  king  sitteth  not  down  to  count  the 
cost."     There  is — 

Temi'ERATEness  in  accumulating. — "An  inheritance 
miiy  be  gotten  hastily  at  the  beginning,  but  the  end  thereof 
shall  not  be  blessed."  Solomon  does  not  mean  by  this 
that  all  the  property  that  comes  suddenly  to  a  man  is 
necessarily  unblessed.  A  poor  man  may  by  legacy  or 
lineage  come  into  possession  of  a  lordly  "  inheritance"  in  a 
single  day :  in  this  he  would  be  fortunate  and  not  criminal, 
and  if  he  used  it  rightly  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  him  in 
the  end  and  for  ever.  Nor  does  he  mean  that  a  man 
who  through  a  signally  wise  and  assiduously  diligent  ap- 
plication of  means  to  ends,  and  in  all  with  strict  honesty 
and  devout  spirit,  accumulates  wealth  speedily,  is  not 
blessed  in  his  possessions.  He  points,  undoubtedly,  to 
the  man  who  with  a  voracious  greed  for  wealth,  seizes 
every  opportunity  to  attain  it,  regardless  of  truth, 
honour,  and  justice,  and  thus  becomes  rich  in  a  short 
time.  Our  country  abounds  Avith  instances  of  men 
\\\\o  in  this  way  bound  from  poverty  to  opulence  in  a 
few  days.  J3ut  the  end  is  not  "  blessed."  Anything  but 
blessed.  Discovery  comes  and  clothes  them  with  infiimy; 
conscience  is  roused  and  torments  them.  The  curses 
of  the  defrauded  and  the  frowns  of  the  Almighty  are 
over  them. 

Young  men,  ponder  well  these  maxims,  which  ail  your 
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businesb  undertakings  require;  Caution  in  credit,  honesty 
in  dealing",  deliberation  in  embarking  and  temperateness 
in  accumuL.iting„ 


(READING  CCXXXII.— AUGUST  20.) 


%\t  Jble  i^HlcIjearei'  itwtr  tire  Sttlirkir  ^oit. 

"  He  that  goetli  about  as  a  talebearer  revealcth  secrets :  therefore  meddle 
not  with  him  that  flattereth  with  his  lips.  Whoso  curscth  his  father  or  his 
mother,  his  lamp  shall  be  put  out  in  obscure  darkness," — Prov.  xx.  19,  20. 

Each  of  these  verses  presents  a  bad  character — the  mis- 
chievous tattler  and  the  unnatural  child.  Solomon  has  re- 
ferred to  them  more  than  once  before,  and  never  does  he 
point  to  them  without  an  indignant  scorn. 

Here  is — 

The  idle  talebearer. — "  He  that  goeth  about  as  a 
talebearer  revealeth  secrets  ;  therefore  meddle  not  with 
him  that  flattereth  Avith  his  lips."  A  talebearer  is  one 
who  "  officiously  tells  tales  :  one  who  impertinently  com- 
municates intelligence  or  anecdotes,  and  makes  mischief 
in  society  by  his  officiousness."  We  gather  from  Solomon's 
description  here.  First :  That  he  is  insidious.  He  gets 
hold  of  the  "secrets"  of  men.  i3y  his  soft  words  and  bland 
manners  he  ingratiates  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the 
unsuspecting,  and  gets  hold  of  things  connected  with 
their  experience  which  they  would  not  on  any  account 
make  public.  All  men  have  some  secrets — things  which 
they  would  not  willingly  allow  to  fall  from  their  own  lips, 
still  less  from  the  lips  of  others ;  yet  at  times  they  are 
tempted  to  entrust  them  to  those  in  whom  they  have  con- 
Hdence  ;  the  talebearer  gets  hold  of  them.  Secondly  :  He 
is  treacherous.  He  "revealeth  secrets."  Sometimes  ho 
may  do  it  wantonly,  for  the  mere  love  of  gossip  ;  some- 
times from  vanity,  to  show  what  confidence  men  repose  in 
him  ;  sometimes  maliciously,  in  order  to  disturb  old  fricnd- 
ijhips,  to  create  social  broils.     In  any  case,  he  is  a  traitor. 
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He  has  betrayed  those  who  trusted  to  him  that  which  they 
regarded  as  amongst  the  sacred  things  of  their  experience. 
Thirdly :  He  is  fawning.  He  "  flattereth  with  his  lips." 
Those  to  whom  he  betrays  the  secrets,  he  flatters  ;  he  gives 
them  to  understand  that  he  will  tell  no  one  else,  that  were 
it  not  for  their  intelligence  and  integrity,  he  could  not 
make  to  them  such  communications.  He  is  a  base  fawning 
parasite.  Fourthly  :  He  is  dangerous.  "  Meddle  not  with 
him."  The  man  that  will  flatter  you,  vilify  the  absent, 
betray  the  "  secrets  "  of  others,  is  to  be  shunned.  Have 
nothing  to  do  with  him.  He  goeth  about  from  family  to 
family,  from  circle  to  circle,  retailing  his  secrets,  making 
his  comments,  insidiously  striking  at  reputations,  creating 
wounds,  and  leaving  them  to  rankle  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
His  mouth  is  a  lethal  weapon,  with  which  he  murders  the 
good  names  of  men.  "Meddle  not  with  him."  Dean 
Swift  has  well  described  such  tale-bearers  : 


\ 


•'  Nor  do  they  trust  their  tongues  alone, 
But  speak  a  language  of  their  own : 
Can  read  a  nod,  a  shrug,  a  look, 
Far  better  than  a  printed  book ; 
Convey  a  libel  in  a  frown, 
And  wink  a  reputation  down ; 
Or  by  the  tossing  of  a  fan 
Describe  the  lady  and  the  man," 

Here  is — 

The  wicked  son. — "Whoso  curseth  his  father  or  his 
mother,  his  lamp  shall  be  put  out  in  obscure  darkness." 
First :  Here  is  a  horrible  ci  ime.  To  curse  is  to  imprecate 
evil  on  any  one.  How  appalling  the  crime  of  cursing 
father  or  mother,  the  instrumental  authors  of  our  being, 
the  tender  preservers  of  our  infancy  and  childhood,  and 
the  loving  guardians  of  our  youth  !  Yet  such  monsters  are 
to  be  found.  The  law  of  Moses  required  that  such  children 
«hould  be  put  to  death.*  Secondly:  Here  is  a  terrible 
doom.  "  His  lamp  shall  be  put  out  in  obscure  darkness." 
The  lamp  is  often  used  as  a  figure  of  prosperity.  Such  a 
wicked  child  shall  not  prosper.    The  laws  of  the  moral 

•  Exod.  xx.  17  ;  Lev.  xx.  9;  Jno.  xiii.  9;  Job  xviii.  lO, 
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universe  prevent  his  success.  "His  lamp  shall  be  put 
out."  He  shall  be  wrapped  in  the  darkness  of  poverty, 
disappointment,  and  remorse. 


(READING  CCXXXIII.— AUGUST  21.) 


"  Say  not  thou,  I  will  recompense  evil ;  hut  wait  on  the  Lord,  and  he  shall 
save  thee." — Prov,  xx.  22.* 

The  verse  suggests  two  remarks  at  the  outset.  First : 
That  men  in  passing  through  this  life  are  subject  to  inju- 
ries from  their  fellow  men.  Through  sin  men,  instead  of 
being  the  loving  brothers  of  each  other,  are  become  to  an 
awful  extent  the  deceivers,  the  plunderers,  the  oppressors, 
and  the  devils.  Hence  men  are  everywhere  found  groan- 
ing under  the  injuries  they  have  received  from  their  fellow- 
men.  Secondly :  That  men  under  a  sense  of  injury  crave 
for  the  punishment  of  their  enemies.  There  is  a  sense  of 
justice  placed  in  every  human  soul :  injuries  kindle  this 
sense  of  justice  into  a  fiery  passion,  and  this  passion  is 
revenge,  and  this  revenge  cries  for  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy.  "  Revenge,"  says  Bacon,  "  is  wild  justice."  Yes, 
it  is  justice  maddened  into  fury.  Few  passions  get  such 
power  over  men  as  revenge  :  it  is  often  implacable. 

**  I'll  have  my  bond  :  I  will  not  hear  thee  spcaK-  : 
I'll  have  my  bond ;  and  therefore  spc.     no  more. 
I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool, 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  ini  rccssors." — Shakespeare. 

Now  the  Bible  legislates  for  man  under  a  sense  of  inju- 
ries.    The  verse  requires  him  to  do  two  things. 

Cease  from  the  work  of  avenging  himself. — 
"  Say  not  thou  I  will  recompense  evil."     There  is  a  great 

t  Verse  2l  has  been  noticed  on  page  464, 
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temptation  under  the  injury  to  "  say  "  so,  a  great  tempta- 
tion to  grisp  the  iron  rod  of  retribution  and  pursue  the 
offender  even  unto  death,  but  this  must  not  be  done.  There 
are  several  good  reasons  for  this.  First :  The  injured 
man  is  disqualified  for  the  infliction  of  just  punishment. 
He  is  himself  a  'criminal,  living  under  the  ban  cf  eternal 
justice,  and  his  own  sense  of  rectitude  is  perverted.  He 
has  therefore  neither  the  right  nor  the  capacity  to  deal 
out  retribution  to  any  one.  Has  a  criminal  a  right  to  the 
seat  of  the  judge? 

"  Ugc  every  ir<an  after  his  deserts,  and 
Who  sh"ill  'scape  whipping  ?" 

Every  man  would,  in  this  case,  be  engaged  in  whipping 
his  brother,  and  the  world  would  become  a  pandemonium 
reeking  with  blood.  Secondly :  The  punishment  he  in- 
flicts is  an  injury  to  himself.  "  Revenge  is  sweet,"  it  is 
said ;  but  if  there  is  gratification  in  it,  it  is  only  momen- 
taiy.  When  the  final  stroke  has  been  given,  the  season  of 
reflection  sets  in,  and  conscience  comes  up  and  makes  the 
avenger  its  own  victim.  Thirdly :  The  Bible  prohibits  the 
attempt.  It  is  prohibited  even  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5  ;  Lev.  xviii.  19 ;  Prov.  xviii.  13  ;  xxiv.  29. 
The  New  Testament  abounds  with  interdicts.  Matt.  v.  36, 
45;  Rom.  xii.  17,  21,     The  verse  requires  him  to — 

Commit  the  avenge^ient  to  god. — "  Wait  on  the  Lord 
and  he  shall  save  thee."  Ls  my  enemy  to  be  allowed  to 
perpetrate  his  enormities  on  me  with  impunity  ?  No,  he 
will  be  punished  ;  punished  far  more  effectively  than  I  can 
do  if  I  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  Him  Who  judgeth  right- 
eously. He  is  Omniscient.  We  know  but  imperfectly. 
He  is  without  passions.  We  are  blinded  by  selfishness. 
He  is  without  partiality.  We  are  prejudiced  on  our  own 
sides.  "  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord,' 
He  will  avenge  us  of  our  enemies.  By  the  dispensations 
of  His  providence,  by  the  compunctions  ot  conscience,  by 
making  the  injuries  we  have  received  spiritually  useful  to 
ourselves. 

Hear  the  Divine  word  on  the  subject.     "  See  that  none 
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render  evil  for  evil  unto  any  man  ;  but  ever  follow  that 
which  is  good,  both  among  yourselves  and  to  all  men." 
"  Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.  .  .  .  Dearly  be- 
1  ved,  avenge  not  yourselves :  but  rather  give  place  unto 
wrath ;  for  it  is  written,  Vengeance  is  mine  :  I  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome 
evil  with  good."  "  Wherefore  let  them  that  suffer  accord- 
i  ig  to  the  will  of  God,  commit  the  keeping  of  their  souls 
to  Him  in  well  doing,  as  unto  a  faithful  Creator."  "  Com- 
mit thy  way  unto  the  Lord  ;  trust  also  in  Him,  and  He  shall 
bring  it  to  pass.  .  .  .  The  Lord  shall  help  them  and 
deliver  them  :  He  shall  deliver  them  from  the  wicked  and 
save  them,  because  they  trust  in  Him." 


(READING  CCXXXIV.- AUGUST  22.1 
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"  J^Ian's  goings  are  of  the  Lord  ;  how  can  a  man  then  understand  his  own 
?" — Prov.  XX.  24.* 


The  doctrine  of  these  words  pervades  the  Bible,  is 
frequently  stated  by  Solomon,  and  accords  with  the  reason 
and  experience  of  mankind.  The  words  lead  us  to  consider 
providence — 

As  A  REALIZED  FACT. — «' Man's  goings  are  of  the 
Lord."  We  are  not  left  to  chance,  we  are  neither  the 
creatures  of  caprice,  nor  the  absolute  masters  of  our  own 
destiny.  The  life  of  every  man  may  be  divided  into  two 
chapters.  The  first  embracing  all  connected  with  his  being, 
which  has  taken  place  irrespective  of  his  own  will.  How 
much  there  is  here.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
questions  whether  we  should  exist  at  all,  or  if  we  existed 
what  should  be  the  peculiar  attributes  of  our  being,  who 
should  be  our  parents,  in  what  country  we  should  be  bom, 

•  Verse  23  is  noticed  on  page  453. 
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in  what  period  of  the  world's  history  our  lot  should  he 

cast,  under  what  circumstances  we  should  bo  nursed  and 

educated.     All  these  things  were  absolutely  ordered  "of 

the  Lord."     We  had  no  voice  whatever  in  the  connexion 

with  them,  we  were  absolutely  passive.     The  other  chapter 

in  man's  history  embraces,  Secondly  :  All  that  is  connected 

with  his  history  as  a  voluntary  agent.     A  period  dawns 

when  we  all  begin  to  act  as  free  workers.     We  choose  and 

reject,  we  adopt  this  course  and  eschew  that,  we   create 

some  circumstances  and  subordinate  others,  and  in  all  we 

fancy  and  feel  ourselves  to  be  unrestrained  and  free.     But 

in  all  these  "  goings  "  oi  ours  we  are  under  the  control  **  of 

the  Lord."     The  gocd  in  us  He  originates.     Whatever  wo 

do  that  is  true,  noble,  and  God-like,  He  inspires.     The  '^vil 

in  us  He  controls.    He  subordinates  it  to  Llis  own  purposes, 

and  makes  it  subserve  the  interest  of  the  universe.     "Surely 

the  wrath  of  man   shall  praise  Thee ;   the  remainder  of 

wrath  shalt  thou  restrain."   The  cases  of  Joseph,  Jeremiah, 

John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Apostles  illustrate  this.     The 

crucifixion  of  Christ  stands  out  above  all  other  facts  in 

history  as  a  demonstration  of  God's  overruling  power  of 

evil.  "Modernhistory  also  abounds  with  examples.    Luther 

was  violently  carried  off  and  confined  in  Wartburg  Castle, 

and  there  he  translated  the  Scriptures,   wrote  upon  the 

Galatians,   and   preached    every    Sunday   in   the    castle. 

Bunyan  was  twelve  j^ears  in  Bedford  jail,  and  wrote  the 

"  Pilgrim's  Progress."     Rutherford,  in  Aberdeen   Castle, 

wrote  his  beautiful  "  Letters."     John  Welsh,  in  Blackness 

Castle,  Madame  Guion,  in  the  Bastile,  where  she  remained 

fourteen  years,  and  wrote  some  of  her  sweetest  poetry — the 

prisons  of  the  inquisition,  "  the  "  day  only  can  reveal  their 

silent  sorrows  and  patient  courage.     The  inscriptions  on 

the  walls  alone  are  glorious  witnesses."    The  words  lead  us 

to  consider  God's  overruling  providence. — 

As  A  DIFFICULT  PRCBLEM. — "  LIow  Can  a  man  then 
understand  his  own  way?"  First:  How  can  he  under- 
stand the  freedom  of  his  own  way  ?  If  all  the  good  in  him 
is  divinely  inspired,  and  all  the  evil  overruled  and  sul)- 
ordinated,  how  can  he  be  free  r     Must  he  not  be  in  the 
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hands  of  his  Maker  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  ? 
A  philosophic  reconciliation  of  man's  moral  freedom  with 
God's  comprehensive  and  unalterable  plan  is  impossible. 
AH  that  we  know  is,  that  we  are  conscious  that  we  are 
free,  that  heaven  holds  us  as  responsible,  and  that  our 
deepest  nature  acquiesces.  Secondly:  How  can  he  under- 
stand i\\efiilnrc  contingencies  of  his  own  way?  AVhilst 
there  are  certain  things  in  his  future  that  are  pretty  clear 
to  him,  such  as  death  and  retribution,  there  are  other  things 
that  lie  in  impenetrable  gloom.  "  We  know  not  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth."  Our  future  may  turn  out  the  very 
reverse  of  what  we  intend.  It  is  often  so.  "  The  Babel 
builders,"  says  Bridges,  "  raised  that  proud  tower  to  pre- 
vent their  dispersion  ;  and  it  was  the  very  means  of  their 
dispersion.  Pharaoh's  "wise  dealing"  for  the  aggran- 
disement of  his  kingdom,  issued  in  its  destruction.  Ha- 
nian's  project  of  his  own  glory  was  the  first  step  of  his  own 
ruin.  Often,  also,  is  the  way,  when  not  counter,  far  be- 
yond our  own  ken.  Little  did  Israel  luidcrstami  the  reason 
of  their  circuitous  way  to  Canaan.  Yet  did  it  prove  in  the 
end  to  be  the  **  right  ivay."  As  little  did  Ahasuerus  under- 
stand the  profound  reason  why  "  on  that  night  could  not 
the  king  sleep."  A  minute  incident,  seeming  scarcely 
Avorthy  to  be  recorded,  yet  a  necessary  link  in  the  chain  of 
the  Lord's  everlasting  purposes  to  His  Church.  Little  did 
Philip  understand  his  own  way  when  he  was  moved  from 
the  wide  sphere  of  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Samaria,  to  go 
into  the  desert,  which  ultimately  proved  a  wider  extension 
of  the  Gospel.  As  little  did  the  great  apostle  understand 
that  his  "/r(9jr/t7w/.s  journey"  to  see  his  beloved  flock  at 
Rome  would  be  a  narrow  escape  from  shipwreck,  and  to 
be  conducted  in  chains.  Little  do  we  know  what  we  pray 
for.  "  By  terrible  things  wilt  thou  answer  us  in  righteous- 
ness, O  God  of  our  salvation."  We  go  out  in  the  morning 
not  understanding  our  way,  "  not  knowing  what  an  hour 
may  bring  forth."  Some  turn,  connectt:!  with  our  happi- 
ness or  misery  for  life,  meets  us  before  night.    Joseph,  in 

Gen.  xi.  4—9 :  Either  vi.  6—13  ;  Esther  vi,  I ;   Psalm  kv.  5  ;  chap,  xxvii.  i  ; 

John  IV.  7. 
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taking  his  walk  to  search  for  his  brethren,  never  antici- 
pated a  more  than  twenty  years'  separation  from  his  father. 
And  what  ought  those  cross  ways  or  dark  ways  to  teach 
us  ?  Not  constant,  trembling  anxiety,  but  daily  depen- 
dence. "  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  that  they  know 
not :  I  will  lead  them  in  paths  that  they  have  not  known." 
But  shall  they  be  left  in  dark  perplexity  r  "  I  will  make 
darkness  light  before  them,  and  crooked  things  straight. 
These  things  will  I  do  unto  them,  and  not  forsake  them." 
Often  do  I  look  back  amazed  at  the  strangeness  of  my 
course,  so  different,  so  contrary  to  my  way.  But  it  is 
enough  for  me  that  all  is  in  Thine  hands,  that  "  my  steps 
are  ordered  of  thee."  I  dare  trust  Thy  wisdom.  Thy  good- 
ness. Thy  tenderness.  Thy  faithful  care.  Lead  me,  uphold 
me,  forsake  nie  not.  "Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  Thy 
counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  me  to  glory." 


(READING  CCXXXV.- AUGUST  23.) 


"//f  is  a  snare  to  the  man  who  devoureth  that  which  is  holy,  and  after  vows 
to  make  enquiry."— Pz-oz^.  xx.  25, 

There  were  under  the  Levitical  dispensation  certain  things 
prescribed  by  the  law  as  consecrated  to  God,  such  as  tithes, 
first-fruits,  firstlings  of  the  herds  and  the  flock.  There 
were  also  things  that  were  voluntarily  consecrated  or 
set  apart  as  free-will  offerings  to  Jehovah.  It  is  to  these, 
perhaps,  that  Solomon  here  specially  refers.  The  ex- 
pression "  to  devour  that  which  is  holy,"  characterizes  the 
conduct  of  those  who  appropriate  that  to  their  own  use 
which  had  been  either  by  themselves  or  others  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  God. 

The  subject  leads  us  to  consider  selfishness  in  religion. 

Gen.  xxxvii.  14;  Isaiah  xlii.  16;  Psalm  xxxvii.  23. 
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Selfishness  everywhere  is  bad,  it  is  the  tap  root  of  our 
wickedness,  it  is  the  stronghold  of  the  devil,  it  is  the  chief 
of  all  the  "  principalities  and  powers  of  darkness."  But 
v.'hen  selfishness  intrudes  into  the  temple  of  religion  it  is 
peculiarly  hideous.  It  is  then  the  serpent  amongst  seraphs, 
the  devil  in  the  presence  of  Christ.  Alas,  it  often  docs  this. 
Selfishness  is  frequently  found  as  operative  in  sanctuaries 
as  in  shops,  in  temples  as  in  theatres.  Ihe  verse  indicates 
its  twofold  working. 

The  appropriating  of  the  consecrated  to  per- 
sonal USE. — The  verse  speaks  of  the  man  who  "  devoureth 
that  which  is  holy."  This  was  the  sin  of  Achan  ;  he  robbed 
the  treasury  of  the  Lord.  In  truth  this  was  the  sin  of  the 
whole  Jewish  nation.  "  Will  a  man  rob  God  ?  Yet  ye 
have  robbed  me.  But  ye  say,  wherein  have  we  robbed 
thee  r  In  tithes  and  offerings.  Ye  are  cursed  wdth  a  curse, 
for  ye  have  robbed  me,  even  this  whole  nation."  This  is 
done  now  in  many  ways.  First :  In  the  personal  appro- 
priations of  ecclesiastical  endowments.  Our  forefathers, 
whether  wisely  or  not,  devoted  immense  properties  to 
posterity  for  the  promotion  of  divine  ideas  and  divine 
virtues  in  this  country.  The  ecclesiastics  who  appropriate 
thousands  of  this  property  to  their  own  use,  and  by  it  live 
in  palaces,  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  roll  amongst 
their  contemporaries  in  chariots  of  wealth  and  forms  of 
splendour, — what  do  they  ?  Do  not  they  "  devour  that 
which  is  holy?"  Are  they  not  pampering  their  appetites 
and  feeding  their  vanity  by  that  which  is  consecrated  to 
God  r  Secondly :  In  the  assumption  of  sacred  offices  for 
personal  ends.  Those  who  enter  on  the  office  of  the 
ministry,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Episcopal  Church  (and 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  number  is  legion),  in  order  to  gratify 
the  greed  for  wealth,  or  ease,  or  social  power,  what  do  they 
do  but  "  devour  that  which  is  holy"  r  They  are  turning  to 
their  own  use  an  institution  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
humanity.  Thirdly  :  In  the  adoption  of  the  Christian  pro- 
fession from  motives  of  personal  interest.  There  was  a 
time  when  men  made  a  secular  sacrifice  to  unite  with  congrc- 

Joeliua  vi.  19  ;  vii.  i ;  Mai.  iii.  8,  9. 
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gations,  and  identify  themselves  with  Christian  Churches. 
It  is  not  so  now.  Those  who  join  a  church  in  order  to  get 
clients,  customers,  or  patrons,  what  do  they  do  but  "devour 
that  which  is  holy  "  ?  They  use  the  Christian  name,  the 
divinest  and  most  sacred  thing  in  the  world,  for  selfish  and 
sordid  ends. 

The  verse  indicates  the  working  of  this  selfishness  in 
religion  by — 

The  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  fulfilment  of 
RELIGIOUS  VOWS. — "And  after  vows  to  make  enquiry." 
There  are  three  things  that  must  be  remembered  in  con- 
nection with  this  expression.  First :  The  idea  that  it 
is  wrong  to  make  relig.'ous  vows  is  not  here.  A  "vow" 
means  a  solemn  promise  or  engagement  before  God  to 
render  some  service  or  make  some  sacrifice.  And  such  vows 
are  not  only  right,  but  binding  and  necessary.  It  is  only 
as  the  soul  makes  a  firm  resolve  to  accomplish  true  and 
noble  things  that  it  can  rise  from  its  degradation  and  de- 
pravity. Nothing  great  is  done  without  solemn  determina- 
tion. Secondly :  The  idea  that  it  is  wrong  to  break 
improper  vows  is  not  here.  There  are  vows  which  never 
should  be  made,  such  as  the  vows  of  celibacy,  and  the 
vows  oi  sponsors  in  episcopal  baptisms,  and  the  vows  of 
priests  in  their  ordination  to  adhere  for  ever  to  the  same 
creed  and  polity.  The  man  who  solemnly  vows  to  retain 
the  same  beliefs  for  ever,  forswears  his  own  progress, 
arrogates  his  own  infallibility,  and  is  a  fool.  The  sooner 
a  wrong  vow  is  broken  the  better.  Thirdly :  The  idea  that 
it  is  wrong  to  think  upon  the  vow  after  it  is  made  is  not 
here.  No  amount  of  thinking,  however  deep  and  earnest 
before  it  was  made,  precludes  the  propriety,  obligation,  or 
necessity  of  thinking  about  it  afterwards.  If  the  reasons 
for  its  formation  are  morally  sound,  the  more  they  are 
thought  upon  the  stronger  they  will  become.  If  not,  the 
more  they  are  thought  upon,  the  stronger  will  appear  the 
obligation  for  revocation.  But  the  idea  here  is  not  to 
think  "  after"  a  religious  or  generous  vow  is  made,  in  order 
to  escape  its  fulfilment.  Selfishness  often  puts  the  mind 
to  think  afterwards  in  this  direction  and  for  this  purpose. 
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One  man  under  high  spiritual  excitement,  produced,  it 
may  be,  by  a  providence,  a  book,  a  conversation,  or  a  ser- 
mon, vows  to  consecrate  so  much  of  his  property  to  the 
:ause  of  humanity  and  Christ.  The  excitement  passes 
away,  the  vow  is  felt  by  conscience  to  be  binding,  and  sel- 
fishness urges  the  mind  to  contemplate  methods  for  a  satis- 
factory release.  How  often  this  is  done '  Another  man 
loses  his  health,  is  laid  on  the  bed  of  languishing,  and 
death  seems  close  at  hand.  He  feels  the  touch  of  his  icy 
fingers  upon  his  heart.  He  makes  a  vow  to  God,  he  utters 
it  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  and  those  about  his  bed, 
that  should  he  recover,  his  life  and  property  shall  be  con- 
secrated to  holiness.  He  is  restored  to  all  the  robustness 
and  buoyancy  of  former  years.  He  remembers  his  vow  ; 
its  binding  power  is  felt  on  his  conscience,  and  selfishness 
sets  him  to  think  upon  such  methods  as  shall  free  him  from 
its  obligation,  and  enable  him  to  live  again  according  lo 
his  likings.  In  such  ways  as  these  selfishness  urges  men 
"after  vows  to  make  enquiry." 

God  deliver  us  from  selfishness.     How  graphically  one 
of  our  poets  paints  a  selfish  man  : — 

"  He  pours  no  cordial  in  the  wounds  of  pain  ; 
Unlocks  no  prison,  and  unclasps  no  chain. 
His  heart  is  lilie  the  rock  where  sun  nor  dew 
Can  rear  one  plant  or  flower  of  heavenly  hue. 
No  thought  of  mercy  there  may  have  its  birth, 
For  helpless  misery  or  suffering  worth. 
The  end  of  all  his  life  is  paltry  pelf, 
And  all  his  thoughts  are  centred  on — himself. 
The  wretch  of  both  worlds  ;  for  so  m'jan  a  sum, 
First  starved  in  this,  then  damned  in  that  to  come," 
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%  %ixm^  6oircrum^ut. 


"  A  wise  Icinp;  scattcreth  the  wicked,  and  bringeth  the  Avheel  over  them.  ,  . 
!Mcrcy  and  truth  prcscn-c  the  king :  and  his  throne  is  upholden  by  meicy." — 
Prov.  XX.  26,  28. 

These  two  vorses  indicate  the  elements  of  «  strong-  human 
government,  and  these  are  severity,  truth,  c^nd  mercy. 

vSeverity. — "  A  wise  king  scattereth  the  wicked,  and 
bringeth  the  wheel  over  them."  The  allusion  is  here  to  the 
way  of  threshing  in  the  East.  One  mode  was  by  a  wain, 
which  had  wheels  with  iron  teeth  like  a  saw.  The  axle  was 
armed  with  serrated  ivhcch  throughout.  It  moved  upon 
three  rollers  armed  with  iron  teeth,  or  wheels,  to  cut  the 
straw.  The  figure  conveys  two  ideas.  First :  Separation. 
The  old  agricultural  wheel  cut  the  straw  and  separated  the 
chaff  from  the  wheat.  The  policy  of  a  good  government 
must  ever  be  not  only  to  separate  the  wicked  from  the  true 
and  virtuous  citizen,  but  to  separate  the  wicked  from  one 
anotliLi',  and  thus  prevent  them  from  leaguing  together  for 
spoliation  and  rebellion.  The  figure.  Secondly :  Conveys 
the  idea  of  disablement.  "  Bringeth  a  wheel  over  them." 
This  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  destruction  of  their 
lives  (we  question  the  right  of  human  government  to  take 
away  life),  but  the  crushing  of  the  rebellious  power,  and 
disabling  criminals  from  working  out  their  lawless  and  dan- 
gerous aims.  Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  against 
the  "  wicked  "  that  these  severities  are  to  be  employed. 
Not  against  the  reformer  of  public  abuses,  or  believer  in  im- 
proper creeds,  but  the  ivickcd,  those  whoso  hearts  are  not 
only  out  of  sympathy  v.dth  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  but 
who  are  in  direct  antagonism  to  all  that  is  morally  and 
politically  right.  Another  element  of  strong  government 
indicatcc'  in  these  words,  is 

Truth. — "  jMcrcy  and  truth  preserve  the  king."  A  good 
government  should  be  true.     First :  In  its  legislation.     Its 
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laws  should  be  in  harmony  with  eternal  facts.  They 
should  agree  with  the  claims  of  God,  and  with  the  rights 
of  universal  man.  A  government  that  is  not  true  in  its 
laws  is  not  sound,  and  cannot  long  stand.  Secondly:  In  its 
administration.  It  must  be  truthful  in  all  the  operations  of 
executive.  There  must  be  no  respect  of  persons.  Similar 
transgressions  must  meet  with  similar  penalties.  Thus 
there  must  be  reality  in  all.  The  king  must  not  be 
pusillanimous,  truculent,  or  changeable  ;  he  must  be  firm 
as  granite,  inexorable  as  justice.  Another  element  of 
strong  government  is 

Mercy. — "His  throne  is  upholden  by  mercy."  Mercy 
should  be  the  genius  of  all.  Mercy  should  temper  severity 
and  mellow  law.  The  severity  should  be  merciful,  the 
just  should  be  merciful.  The  whole  government  should  be 
shaped  and  worked  in  order  to  prevent  potential  and  re- 
move existing  misery.  Where  there  i?' not  this  "mercy" 
the  government  v;ill  not  be  strong.  "  The  throne  of  a 
tyrant,"  says  one,  "  may  be  maintained  in  temporary 
stability  by  the  force  of  terror,  by  the  dread  of  civil 
or  military  executions.  He  may  surround  his  throne  by 
m.yrmidons  of  his  power ;  he  may  prolong  his  reign  by 
fear ;  but  after  all  his  is  power  that  hangs  upon  a  breath. 
All  tremble  to  give  expression  to  the  feeling  which  yet 
universally'prevails — the  feeling  of  discontent,  of  alienation, 
of  rebellion.  One  sentence  may  be  enough  to  wake 
the  thunders  of  a  general  rebellion.  The  utterance  is 
responded  to  from  every  corner  of  the  land,  the  .spell  is 
broken,  every  eye  flashes  the  long  suppressed  resentment, 
every  lip  quivers  in  giving  vent  to  the  pont-up  murmurings, 
man,  woman,  and  child  are  all  on  the  alert,  hands  are 
joined,  conspiracies  are  formed,  weapons  are  brandished, 
the  tyrant  is  hurled  from  his  throne." 
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"  The  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord,  searching  all  the  inward  parts 
of  (he  belly." — Prov.  xx.  27. 

By  the  "spirit"    here  I  understand    not   the  intellectual 
but  the  moral  mind  of  man — the  conscience.     That  which 
Byron   calls    "the   oracle   of  God,"    and   Coleridge  "the 
pulse  of  reason  ;"    but  that  which  I  regard  as  the  very 
heart  of  humanity,  that  without  which  we  may  be  think- 
ing animals,  but  not  men.     Conscience  is  not  an  attribute 
©f  man — but  the  substratum,  not  a  branch — but  the  root 
from  which  ail  the  branches  of  his  being  spring.*    The 
verse  leads  us  to  make  two  remarks  about  this  conscience. 
It   is  a  divine   light  in  max. — "The  candle  of  the 
Lord."     Culverwell has  written  a  masterly  treatise  on  this 
lamp  within  us.     Conscience  has  been  well  called  "  God's 
vicegerent  in  the  soul."'     It  is  to  God  what  the  moon  is  to 
the   sun,   reflecting  his   beams.      Concerning    this    inner 
light,  V.\o  things  should  be  noted.     First:  It  is  clouded. 
Whilst  it  is  in  every  man,  it  is  in  most  men  encircled  with 
such  a  dense  atmosphere  of  carnality,  selfishness  and  sin, 
that  its  beams  are  scarcely  seen.     It  is  like  the  moon  in  an 
eclipse.     It  is  there  in  its  own  grand  orbit,  but  the  earth 
has  come  between  it  and  the  great  central  orb.    Secondly : 
It  is  inextinguishable.     Though  sin  has  clouded  it  so  that 
it  is  all   but  hidden  it  cannot  be   extinguished.     Hell's 
hurricanes,  through  a  thousand  centuries,  have  failed  to 
extinguish  one  conscience.  The  lunar  orb  may  be  eclipsed, 
but  it  remains  intact,  holds   its  own  orbit,   and  retains 
unaltered  its  relation  to  the  eternal  sun. 

Another  remark  which  the  verse  leads  us  to  make  con- 
cerning conscience  is — 

It   is   a   SELF-REVEALING    LIGHT. — "Searching   all  the 

*  For  remarks  on  conscience,  sec  IIomilisi',  vol.  iii.,  second  series,  pp  488 
and  535.    See  also  vol.  ii.,  fust  scries,  p.  227. 
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inward  parts  of  the  belly."  The  word  "  belly"  here  stands 
for  the  inmost  depths  of  the  soul,  and  the  idea  is,  that 
conscience  is  a  light  that  pours  its  beams  into  the  central 
abysses  of  our  being.  So  it  does.  It  reveals  to  us  our 
Motives.  ^lotives  are  the  springs  that  set  the  whole  of  our 
machinery. at  work,  and  conscience  concerns  itself  with 
these,  sheds  light  upon  the  Tightness  and  the  wrongness 
of  motives.  In  this  way.  First :  It  reveals  the  respon- 
sibility of  actions.  It  is  that  power  in  us  which  shatters  all 
the  arguments  of  the  intellect  against  our  accountability. 
It  holds  us  responsible  for  our  likings  and  dislikes,  for  our 
affinities  and  antipathies.  Secondly  :  It  reveals  the  moral 
character  of  actions.  Under  its  light  man  can  have  no 
doubt  as  to  what  -action  is  wrong.  "  When  the  Gentiles, 
which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained 
in  the  law,  these  having  not  the  law^,  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves, which  show  the  Avork  of  the  law  written  in  their 
hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing  witness,  and  their 
tlioughts  the  meanwhile  accusing  or  else  excusing  one 
another." 

Let  every  m:in  look  well  to  his  inner  light.  It  is  the 
divinity  within  him.  Though  it  cannot  be  quenched,  it 
may  be  so  enrapt  with  the  clouds  of  sin  as  to  obscure  its 
light.  To  go  on  in  life  with  a  darkened  conscience,  is  to 
walk  a  road,  of  malignant  foes  and  terrific  precipices. 
"Every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither 
cometh  to  the  light  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved." 


(READING  CCXXXVIIL— AUGUST  26.) 


%ht  6l0vn  0f  6oA>Uucfifj,  both  iit  goutli  autr  ^0C. 


"  The  RI017  of  youn^'  men  is  their  strength  :  and  the  beauty  of  old  men  is 
tlic  grey  head." — Prov.  xx.  2().* 

Neither  of  these  'clauses    can  be   accepted  without   a 
qualification.     There  is  no  glory  in  the  "  strength  "  of  a 

•  Verse  28  has  been  discussed  on  page  478. 
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young  man,  muscular  or  mental,  if  that  strength  is  wrongly 
inspired  and  directed.  Nor  is  there  any  "beauty"  con- 
nected with  the  "  grey  head  "  if  the  old  man  has  spent 
his  years  in  debauchery  and  vice.  Indeed,  a  dissolute  old 
man  is  one  of  the  most  unbeautiful  and  hideous  objects  on 
which  the  eye  can  rest.  Attach  godliness  to  the  strength 
of  the  young  and  to  the  "  grey  head  "  of  the  old,  and  then 
both  clauses  are  full  of  truth. 

Godliness  ix  youth  makes  strength  glorious.— 
Strength  is  one  of  the  choicest  gifts  of  our  being.  Mus- 
cular strength  is  a  good  thing,  mental  strength  is  a  better 
thing ;  moral  strength — strength  to  brave  the  wrong  and 
do  the  right — is  the  best  of  all.  But  why  is  strength  in 
a  godly  youth  a  glorious  thing  r  First :  Because  it  is  in- 
spired by  a  glorious  spirit, — the  spirit  of  love,  unselfish 
and  devout.  Of  all  the  objects  in  the  universe,  love  is 
the  most  loveable.  It  is  the  glory  of  God  Himself.  Take 
from  Him  His  love,  and  you  will  strip  Him  of  His  glory. 
Secondly :  Because  it  is  directed  to  a  glorious  object.  What 
is  the  object  to  which  it  is  directed  r  The  destroying  of  the 
dark  empire  of  ignorance,  sin,  and  misery,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire  of  intelligence,  virtue,  and  blessed- 
ness. Truly  the  "glory"  of  such  "young  men  is  their 
strength." 

Godliness  in  age  makes  the  grey  head  lovely.— 
"  The  beauty  of  old  men  is  their  grey  head."  In  a  previous 
chapter  it  is  said,  "The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of 
glory,  if  it  be  found  in  the  way  of  righteousness."*  There 
are  three  things  in  a  truly  godly  old  man  which  give 
beauty  to  his  grey  head.  First :  Affluent  expedience.  He 
has  travelled  the  winding  path  of  life  almost  to  its  end, 
and  can  tell  many  a  useful  and  inspiring  anecdote  of  defeats 
and  triumphs,  of  sorrows  and  joys,  of  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments, of  gaitis  and  losses.  The  experience  of  a  human 
life,  devoted  to  the  true  and  the  good,  is  of  all  the  valuable 
things  on  this  earth  the  most  valuable.  It  is  one  of  God'sbcst 
bibles.  Secondly:  Mellowness  of  character.  The  fruitful 
tree  is  beautiful  in  all  seasons  ;  beautiful  in  the  buddings 

•  See  Reading  on  page  328. 
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and  blossoms  of  early  spring ;  beautiful  i  the  opening 
summer,  with  the  unripened  fruit  clustering  on  it5j  branches ; 
but  never  so  beautiful  as  when  autumn  has  given  the  bloom 
of  ripeness  to  the  rich  produce  of  its  strength.  How 
glorious  13  a  human  character  ripe  for  heaven !  Thirdly  ; 
Calm  waiting.  The  work  is  done.  Did  man  ever  appear 
more  beautiful  than  "  Paul  the  aged,"  vv'hen  he  exclaimed, 
"I  have  fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  my  course"  ? 
Who  does  not  see  beauty  in  such  a  character  ?  "  Verily 
thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the  hoary  and  the  honourable  old 
men." 

Youth  and  age  may  both  be  beautiful  and  glorious  in 
their  own  way  and  measure.  Indeed,  there  mu^t  be  ii 
something  common  to  both  to  make  them  beautiful. 
Cicero  says,  "  As  I  approve  of  the  youth  that  has  some- 
thing of  the  old  man  in  him,  so  I  am  no  less  pleased  with 
an  old  man  who  has  something  of  the  youth."  The  godly 
old  man  has  much  in  him  of  the  freshness  of  youth,  and 
the  godly  youth  possesses  not  ■    :ittle  of  the  gravity  of  age. 
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(READING  CCXX MIX.— AUGUST  27.) 


"TlieLlucness  of  a  wound  clcanscth  away  evil :  so  do  stripes  tlic  inward  part 
of  the  belly," — Prov.  xx,  30. 

"  It  is  not  easy,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  to  attach  a  definite 
meaning  to  these  words.  Suppose  with  som.e  the  blueness 
of  a  wound  to  be  a  symptom  of  its  healing,  what  compari- 
son can  there  be  between  a  mere  symptom  or  indication  of 
healing  and  the  severity  of  chastisement  or  discipline  r 
Suppose  with  others  the  hlnciicss  or  lividncss  of  the  v;ound  to 
be  the  effect  or  mark  of  its  severity ;  then,  properly  speak- 
ing, there  can  hardly  be  a  comparison  between  the  effects, 
whatever  they  are  conceived  to  be,  of  severe  v.-ounds  and 
severe  stripes,  they  are  so  nearly  one  and  the  same  thing. 
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I  know  not  indeed  how  the  original  word  came  to  be  ren- 
dered *  blueness.'  The  one  ./ord  as  well  as  the  other  is 
given  in  lexicons  as  signifying,  among  other  meanings,  *  a 
wound*  But  * tlic  zvoimds  of  a  wound '  would  ot  course,  be 
inadmissible.  The  following  translation  has  b'^en  given 
by  one  critic  of  eminence  : — *  The  bruises  or  contusions  of 
a  blow  are  a  cleanser  to  the  wicked  man,  and  stripes 
cleanse  the  inward  parts  of  the  belly.'  But  this  is  liable 
to  the  same  objection  with  the  last-mentioned  view, 
namely,  that  the  two  things  in  the  comparison  are  too 
nearly  the  same,  for  what  difference  is  there  between  the 
contusions  of  a  blow  cleansing  the  wicked,  and  'stripes 
cleansing  the  inward  parts  of  the  belly '  ?  The  idea  in 
either  case  is  almost,  if  not  altogether,  identical.  The  fol- 
lowing translation  has  been  suggested,  '  Surely  the  com- 
pression of  a  wound  cleanseth  away  evil,  and  so  do  stripes 
the  inward  part  of  the  belly.'  The  radical  meaning  of  the 
word  here  translated  blueness^  means  to  unite,  to  join  to- 
gether. The  pressing  of  the  wound  is  often  necessary',  in 
order  to  cleanse  it  of  that  purulent  and  peccant  humour, 
which  prevents  its  healing." 

The  passage  thus  explained  presents  two  thoughts  con- 
cerning God's  discipline  of  His  children. 

It  is  sometimes  SEVERE. — It  is  as  the  compression  of  the 
wound.  The  squeezing  of  a  wound  in  order  to  extract  the 
virus  is  sometimes  agonizing,  yet  it  must  be  done.  How 
painful  often  are  God's  dispensations  with  His  people! 
Sometimes  He  takes  from  them  the  most  loved  ones^  hus- 
band, wife,  children,  parents.  Sometimes  their  property. 
He  brings  them  from  opulence  to  poverty.  Sometimes 
their  health.  He  sends  diseases  into  their  bodies  to  render 
existence  all  but  intolerable.  How  severely  did  He  try 
Abraham,  and  Job,  Daniel,  and  Paul !  There  is  so 
much  dross  in  the  gold  that  it  requires  the  furnace  to 
purify  it.  So  many  worthless  branches  wasting  the  life  of 
the  tree,  that  it  requires  the  pruning  knife  to  lop  them  off. 
"Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,  and  scourgeth 
every  son  whom  He  receiveth." 

It  is  sometimes  useful. — "  So  do  stripes  the  inward 
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parts  of  the  belly."  The  idea  is  that  as  the  compression  of 
the  wound  presses  out  the  humour  that  prevents  the  heal- 
ing, so  providential  discipline  tends  to  the  good  of  our  in- 
most soul.  Trials  are  useful  to  spiritual  character  in  many- 
ways.  They  lead  to  serious  thoughtfulness  ;  they  weaken 
our  affections  for  earth;  they  deepen  our  sense  of  dependence 
on  God.  "Though  no  chastening  for  the  present  seemeth  to 
be  joyous,  but  grievous,  nevertheless,  aUerward  it  yieldeth 
the  peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto  them  which  are 
exercised  thereby."  "  Trials,"  says  Frederick  Robertson, 
"  bring  man  face  to  face  with  God — God  and  he  touch ; 
and  the  flimsy  veil  of  bright  cloud  that  hung  between  him 
and  the  sky  is  blown  away ;  he  feels  that  he  is  standing 
outside  the  earth  with  nothing  between  him  and  the  Eternal 
Infinite.  Oh  !  there  is  something  in  the  sick-bed,  and  the 
aching  heart,  and  the  restlessness,  and  the  languor  of 
shattered  health,  and  the  sorrow  of  affections  withered,  and 
the  stream  of  life  poisoned  at  its  fountain,  and  the  cold 
lonely  feeling  of  utter  rawness  of  heart  which  is  felt  when 
God  strikes  home  in  earnest,  that  forces  a  man  to  feel  what 
is  real  and  what  is  not." 


\ 


(READING  CCXL.— AUGUST  28.) 


•'  The  king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  water :  he 
turneth  it  whithersoever  he  will.  Every  way  of  a  man  U  right  in  his  own  eyes : 
but  the  Lord  pondereth  the  hearts.  To  do  justice  and  judgment  U  more  accept- 
able to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice." — Prov,  xxi.  1—3. 

In  these  verses  we  have  God  unfolded  to  us — 

As  THE  CONTROLLER  OF  HUMAN  HEARTS  —"The  king's 

heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  as  the  rivers  of  water :  he 
turneth  it  whithersoever  he  will."  Some  suppose  there  is 
an  allusion  to  a  gardener  directing  the  rills  of  water 
through  the  different  parts  of  his  ground,  and  that  the 
comparison  is  between  the  ease  with  which  the  gardener 
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does  this,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  Ahnighty  controls 
the  purposes  and  volitions  of  the  human  soul.  First :  This 
is  an  undoubted  fact.  A  priori  reasoning  renders  this 
obvious.  The  God  of  infinite  wisdom  must  have  a  purpose 
to  answer  in  relation  to  the  existence  and  history  of  the 
human  race.  He  has  a  purpose  not  only  in  the  rise  and 
fall  of  empires,  but  in  all  the  events  that  happen  in 
the  individual  history  of  the  obscure  as  well  as  the  illus- 
trious. But  unless  He  has  a  control  over  the  workings 
of  the  human  heart  and  the  volitions  of  the  human  soul, 
how  could  this  purpose  be  realized?  If  He  controls  not 
the  thoughts  and  the  impulses  of  the  human  mind.  He 
has  no  control  over  the  human  race,  and  His  purposes 
have  no  guarantee  for  their  fulfilment.  But  God  says, 
"  ;My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure ;" 
and  hence  He  must  be  the  Master  of  the  Human  soul, 
turning  all  its  rills  of  thought  and  feeling  at  His  pleasure. 
History  demonstrates  the  truth.  Abimelech's  heart  was  in 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  for  good.  Pharaoh's  heart  was 
turned  towards  Joseph.  The  heart  of  the  Babylonish 
despot  was  turned  toward  Daniel  and  his  captive  brethren. 
The  hearts  of  the  Jews  in  relation  to  Christ  were;  under 
Divine  control.  Secondly :  This  fact  interferes  not  with 
human  responsibility.  Though  the  Creator  has  an  absolute 
control  over  all  the  workings  of  our  minds,  yet  we  are 
conscious  that  we  are  free  in  all  our  volitions  and  actions. 
Though  the  reconciliation  of  these  two  facts  transcends  our 
philosophy,  they  involve  no  absurdity.  Suppose  a  man  of 
great  insight  into  character,  and  great  experience  as  to 
how  certain  circumstances  affect  certain  organizations, 
predicted  that  if  a  certain  person  whom  he  thoroughly 
understood  was  placed  in  certain  conditions,  a  certain 
course  of  conduct  on  his  part  would  be  the  inevitable 
result :  that  person,  without  knowing  the  prediction,  falls 
into  those  circumstances  and  pursues  a  course  of  conduct 
identical  with  that  foretold.  Did  the  knowledge  of  the 
prophe^  "^^xercise  any  coercion  at  all  upon  the  mind  of  this 
individual  r  Certainly  not.  It  is  therefore  not  impossible 
to  conceive  of  Him  Who  knows  all  men's  organizations, 
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and  all  the  circumstances  through  which  they  are  to  pass, 
carrying  on  His  purposes  and  yet  leaving  them  in  perfect 
possession  of  their  freedom  and  accountability. 
In  these  verses  we  have  God  unfolded  to  us — 
As  the  jUDdE  OF  HUMAN  CHARACTER. — "  Every  way  of 
a  man  is  right  in  his  own  eyes :  but  the  Lord  pondereth 
the  hearts."  There  is  in  all  probability  a  connection 
between  this  verse  and  the  preceding  one.  And  its  con- 
nection suggests — First :  That  God  judges  men's  characters 
not  according  to  their  own  estimate.  Men  generally  are 
so  vain  that  they  form  a  high  opinion  of  themselves,  but 
this  estimate  may  be  the  very  reverse  of  God's.  Secondly : 
That  God  judges  men's  characters  not  according  to  the 
result  of  their  conduct.  Though  they  may  unwittingly 
work  out  His  plans,  they  do  not  approve  themselves  to 
Him  on  that  account.  The  cruel  treatment  which  Joseph's 
brethren  inflicted  on  him  subserved  the  Divine  purpose ; 
still  it  was  not  less  wicked  on  that  account.  The  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ  by  the  Jews  was  according  to  the  Divine 
plan ;  yet  the  deed  was  the  most  heinous  of  all  crimes. 
Thirdly:  That  God  judges  men's  characters  by  the  heart. 
"The Lord  pondereth  the  hearts."  The  essence  of  the  cha- 
racter is  in  the  motive.  "  The  Lord  weigheth  the  spirits." 
In  these  verses  we  have  God  unfolded  to  us — 

As    the    APPROVER     OF     HUxMAN     GOODNESS. — "  To     do 

justice  and  judgment  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than 
sacrifice."  This  sentiment  is  frequently  expressed  in  the 
Bible.*  "  Sacrifice,"  at  best  is  only  circumstantially  good 
— rectitude  is  essentially  so.  Sacrifice,  at  best,  is  only  the 
means  and  expression  of  good — rectitude  is  goodness 
itself.  God  accepts  the  moral  without  the  ceremonial,  but 
never  the  ceremonial  without  the  moral.  The  universe  can 
do  without  the  ceremonial,  but  not  without  the  moral. 
"Justice  and  judgment"  are  the  everlasting  foundations 
of  God's  throne. 
How  great  is  God!     He  controls  all  hearts,  and  ap- 
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•  I  Sam.  XV.  22  ;    Isa.  i.  11—15 ;   Ixvi.  3,  4  ;   Jcr.  vii.  21—23  ;   Hosea  vi.  6; 
iMicali  vi.  6—8  ;  Matt,  xxiii.  33. 
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proves  of  all  goodneso.    In  all,  and  over  all,  lie  is  The 
Good. 

"  Let  al]  the  air  be  lightnings,  the  dark  blue 
Of  evei-stt etching  space  substantial  fire ; 
Still  God  is  good,  still  tends  o'er  those  He  loves."— /^<rj/w. 


li        •• 


(READING  CCXLI.-AUGUST  29.) 


"  An  hi},'h  look,  and  a  proud  heart,  and  the  plowing  of  the  wicked,  is  sm." 

Prov.  xxi.  4. 

The  word  "plowing"  in  the  margin  is  rendered  "light."' 
"The  light  of  the  wicked."  The  marginal  references,  of 
course,  have  precisely  the  same  authority  as  those  in  the 
text,  and  are  not  unfrequently  more  faithful  to  the  original. 
"The  verse,"  it  hasbeen  observed,  "  is  remarkably  laconic — 
the  loftiness  of  eyes — pride  of  heart — the  light  of  the 
wicked,  sin."  The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  in  the  pros- 
perity of  the  wicked  (for  light  is  the  symbol  of  prosperity) 
there  is  sin.     This  is  the  subject.     The  words  teach — 

That  the  wicked  are  proud. — "  An  high  look  and  a 
proud  heart."  The  first  of  these  is  but  the  expression  of 
the  second,  the  "  high  look,"  or,  as  in  margin,  "  haughti- 
ness of  eyes."  Pride  arises  from  ignorance.  First :  From 
an  ignorance  of  self.  The  man  who  knows  himself  even 
as  a  creature,  who  knows  how  insignificant  he  is  as  com- 
pared with  the  universe,  will  be  humble ;  and  much  more 
the  man  who  knows  himself  as  a  sinner,  and  who  under- 
stands his  moral  wretchedness  ctnd  dangers.  Secondly: 
From  an  ignorance  of  God..  Who  that  has  any  conception 
of  the  Infinite,  could  be  proud  in  His  presence  ?  He  who 
has  a  glimpse  of  Him  will  fall  down  like  Isaiah,  and 
exclaim,  "  Woe  is  me,  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips."  Pride 
and  wickedness  go  together,  and  both  are  an  "  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord."     The  words  teach — 

That  the  wicked  sometimes  have  prosperity. — "  The 
plowing — or  rather  the  light — of  the  wicked."     Light  in 
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tlio  Old  Testament  is  the  symbol  of  prosperity.  The 
wicked  often  prosper  in  the  world.  They  amass  fortunes, 
and  take  the  leading  positions  in  social  life.  This  is  often 
a  perplexity  to  the  good.  "Wherefore  do  the  wicked 
prosper  r"  In  all  ages  true  souls  have  thus  cried  out :  and 
this  also  reveals  the  wonderful  patience  of  God.  How 
great  the  forbearance  of  Him  Who  allows  His  enemies  to 
revel  in  palaces  and  sit  on  thrones !  And  this,  moreover, 
prophesies  a  future  retribution.  There  must  come  a 
reckoning  day,  a  period  for  balancing  all  human  accounts. 

The  words  teach — 

That  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  WRONG. — "The  plow- 
ing of  the  wicked  is  sin."  Indeed,  everything  a  wicked  man 
does  is  sin,  whether  he  ploughs,  sows,  or  reaps,  whether 
he  buys  or  sells,  whether  he  prays  or  swears,  every  act  is 
sin.  "  Every  thought  in  the  imagination  of  his  heart  is 
evil  continually."  As  he  that  is  born  of  God  cannot  sin, 
so  he  that  is  wicked  cannot  but  sin  :  he  has  no  good  inten- 
tions, and  he  can  do  no  good  acts.  "  Holy  intention,"  says 
Bishop  Taylor,  "  is  to  the  actions  of  a  man  that  which  the 
soul  is  to  the  body,  or  form  to  its  matter,  or  the  root  to  the 
tree,  or  the  sun  to  the  world,  or  the  fountain  to  the  river, 
or  the  base  to  a  pillar.  Without  these  the  body  is  a  dead 
trunk,  the  matter  is  sluggish,  the  tree  is  a  block,  the  world 
is  darkness,  the  river  is  quickly  dry,  the  pillar  rushes  into 
flatness  and  ruin,  and  the  action  is  sinful,  or  unprofitable 
and  vain."  As  the  sinner  has  not  these  good  intentions 
he  is  sinful  in  everything.  "  The  evil  spirit  called  sin," 
says  Dr.  Bushnell,  "  may  be  trained  up  to  politeness,  and 
made  to  be  genteel  sin  ;  it  may  be  elegant,  cultivated  sin  ; 
it  may  be  very  exclusive  and  fashionable  sin ;  it  may  be 
industrious,  thrifty  sin ;  it  may  be  a  great  political 
manager,  a  great  commercial  operator,  a  great  inventor ; 
it  may  be  learned,  scientific,  eloquent,  highly-poetic  sin ! 
Still  it  is  sin,  and  being  that,  has  in  fact  thes  ame  radical 
or  fundamental  quality  that,  in  its  ranker  and  less  re- 
strained conditions,  produces  all  the  most  hideous  and 
revolting  crimes  of  the  world," 
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(READING  CCXLII.— AUGUST  30.) 


JlltrjM  ant)  ('otvowci  jSoiiD  ta  |llcntu. 

"  The  thoughts  of  the  diligent  h-iul  only  to  plenteousness  ;  but  of  every  one 
that  is  hasty  only  to  want.  The  getting  of  treasures  by  a  lying  tongue  is  a  vanity 
tossed  to  and  fro  of  them  that  seek  death.  The  robbery  of  the  •wicked  shall 
destroy  them  ;  because  they  refuse  to  do  judgment."— 7'/w.  xxi.  5 — 7. 

•'  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  his  business  ?  he  shall  stand  before  kings  :  h« 
shall  not  stand  before  mean  men.''' — Prov.  xxii.  2(j. 

To  \idi\-Q  plenty  of  a  good  thing  is  felt  by  all  to  be  desirable. 
Money  is  a  good  thing :  it  increases  not  only  man's  means 
of  enjoyment,  but  man's  power  of  usefulness.  Knowledge 
is  a  good  thing ;  the  mind  without  it  is  in  a  cell,  narrow, 
and  dark.  Great  is  the  blessing  of  plenteous  knowledge. 
The  "  plenteousness "  in  the  verses,  however,  refers  to 
worldly  wealth,  and  points  to  the  right  and  wrong  way  of 
gaining  it.     Observe  : — 

The  RIGHT  road. — "The   thoughts  of  the  diligent  tend 
only    to    plenteousness."      Diligence    stands    opposed- 
First  :  To  laziness.     Frequently  have  we  had  occasion  to 
notitr    Solomon's  reprobation  of  idleness.     Idleness  has 
been  called  Satan's  seed-time — the  mother  of  wanton  chil- 
dren— the  rust  and  canker  of  the  soul — the  devil's  cushion 
and   pillow.      Diligence   is   the    opposite    of   this.     It  is 
industrious   activity.     It   stands   opposed — Secondly :  To 
rashness  :  It  is  here  put  in  contrast  with  hastiness.  "  But  of 
every  one  that  is  hasty  only  to  want."     The  hasty  man  has 
no  pla7i.    When  he  works  it  is  desultory  and  spasmodic. 
The  hasty  man  has  no  perseverance.      To-day  he  is  all 
enthusiasm  in  his  labour,  both  his  hands  are  stretched  out, 
and  with  might  and  main  he  struggles  for  plenty ;  to- 
morrow he  is  in  a  state  of  collapse.   The  "diligent"  man  in 
opposition  to  this  works  by  a  plan,  and  works  with  perse- 
verance.    He  begins  in  earnest,  and  goes  on  to  the  end  in 
earnest,  conquering  difficulties,  and  reaping  rewards ;  thus 
he  gets  rich,     "  Seest  thou  a  man  diligent  in  business  ?  he 
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shall  stand  before  kings  ;  he  shall  not  stand  before  mean 
men."     Observe : — 

The  WRONG  road. — First :  Falsehood  is  a  wrong  road. 
"  The  getting  of  treasures  by  a  lying  tongue  is  a  vanity 
tossed  to  and  fro  of  them  that  seek  death."  It  is  often  the 
shortest  road  to  wealth,  and  hence  the  most  popular ;  it  is 
crowded  with  travellers.  The  commercial  atmosp  is 
infested  with  fallacies ;  shops  swarm  with  lies.  Falst  .<d 
is  a  great  fortune  maker  here  in  our  England,  and  although 
it  is  a  short  and  popular  road,  it  is  ultimately  a  ruinous  one. 
It  "  is  a  vanity  tossed  to  and  fro  of  them  that  seek  death." 
What  is  "  tossed  to  and  fro  " — the  treasure  or  the  falsehood 
that  obtained  it  ?  The  latter,  I  think.  A  lie  is  a  prol'fic 
thing.  One  falsehood  creates  many,  one  cheat  produces 
another.  There  is  a  tossing  to  and  fro.  The  time  comes 
when  the  swindle  is  discovered,  and  then  there  is  ruin.  The 
men  who  gain  wealth  by  falsehood  are  "  seeking  death." 
Secondly  :  Dishonesty  is  a  wrong  road.  "  The  robbery  of 
the  wicked  shall  destroy  them."  Falsehood  and  fraud  are 
twins;  lies  and  robbery  go  together.  Dishonesty,  like 
falsehood,  is  a  rapid,  and,  alas !  a  very  common  road  to 
wealth.  But  this  also  leads  to  ruin.  "  The  robbery  of  the 
wicked  shall  destroy  him."  It  often  does  so  here,  when 
the  swindle  is  discovered  and  brought  into  the  court  of 
justice :  and  it  will  inevitably  do  so  at  last  when  the  Great 
Judge  shall  call  every  man  to  an  account.  "  Know  ye  not 
that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God." 
Unrighteous  gain  is  a  dear  bargain.  Money  got  by  fraud 
and  dishonesty  will  one  day  ruin  its  possessor,  as  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  did  the  foul  betrayer  of  our  Lord.  Be 
honest,  not  because  "honesty  is  the  best  policy,"  for  I 
agree  with  Archbishop  Whately,  that  he  who  acts  on  this 
principle  is  not  an  honest  man — but  because  honesty  is 
right. 

*•  Dishonour  waits  on  perfidy.    A  man 
Should  blush  to  think  a  falsehood :  'tis  the  crime 
Of  cowards." — Johnson. 
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(READING  CCXLIII.— AUGUST  31.) 


%\t  IT  u'tijmcratf  m^  Ik  |ir0mcrutt 

"  The  way  of  man  is  froward  and  strange  :  but  aijor  the  pure,  his  worli  U 
right."— /Vw.  xxi.  8. 

The  verse  evidently  expresses  a  contrast  between  the  bad 
man  and  the  good  man.  Its  first  clause  may  be  read — "  The 
way  of  the  unregenerate  man  is  froward  and  strange." 
Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians  *  says,  "  For  ye  are  yet 
carnal :  for  whereas  there  is  among  you  envying  and  strife, 
and  divisions ;  are  ye  not  carnal  and  walk  as  men  r "  By 
"  walking  as  men,"  he  means  walking  as  unconverted  men, 
and  by  "  the  way  of  man,"  in  this  verse,  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  way  of  the  unrenewed.     Notice  then  : — 

The  way  of  the  unregenerate. — First :  The  way  of  an 
unconverted  man  is  here  called  a  "froward'*  way.  The  word 
"froward"  means  refractory,  rebellious;  and  what  is  sin  but 
frowardness  ?  "  Lo  this  only  have  I  found,  that  God  hath 
made  man  upright :  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions." The  state  ot^  the  unrenewed  heart  is  that  of  rebel- 
lious insubordination.  "Who  is  the  Lord  that  I  should 
obey  Him  r "  Secondly :  The  way  of  an  unconverted  man 
is  here  called  a  "  strange  "  way.  It  is  "  strange" — it  is  not 
the  original  way.  Man  wOiS  made  to  walk  in  the  path  of  virtue 
and  piety.  It  is  "  strange  " — it  is  not  the  authorized  way. 
It  is  not  the  high  road  sanctioned  by  Divine  authority,  it 
is  a  by-path  which  the  foot  of  the  transgressor  has  made. 
It  is  "  strange  " — it  is  a  perplexing  way,  it  is  labyrinthian, 
misty,  and  perilous.     Notice  also : — 

The  way  of  the  regenerate. — "  But  as  for  the  pure  his 
work  is  right."  First :  The  regenerate  are  ^^ pure!'  They 
are  cleansed  by  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  the  re- 
newing of  the  Holy  Ghost :  their  consciences  "  have  been 
purged  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God." 
Secondly:     The   regenerate  work  well.      "His    work    is 

*  I  Cor.  iii.  2. 
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right."  The  rectitude  of  "  his  work  "  is  at  once  the  effect 
and  -.vidcnce  of  his  purity.  A  right  work  implies  two 
things  :  A  right  standard.  What  is  the  right  standard  ? 
Not  the  laws  of  man,  not  the  customs  of  society,  not  the 
example  of  the  holiest  creature,  but  the  re;///  of  God.  His 
character  is  the  foundation,  and  IlisWill  the  rule  of  virtue 
in  all  worlds  and  for  ever.  A  right  work  implies  also  a 
right  motive.  He  only  does  the  right  who  obeys  that  will 
from  the  right  motive,  and  the  right  motive  is  supreme 
love  to  God. 

If  we  are  regenerate,  right  is  our  watchword,  right  is  our 
goal.  "  It  is  common,"  says  Burke,  "  for  men  to  say  that 
such  and  such  things  are  perfectly  right,  very  desirable ; 
but,  unfortunately,  they  are  not  practicable.  Oh,  no. 
Those  things  which  are  not  practicable  are  not  desirable. 
There  is  nothing  really  beneficial  that  docs  not  lie  within 
the  reach  of  an  informed  understanding  and  a  well-directed 
pursuit.  There  is  nothing  that  God  has  judged  good  for 
us  that  He  has  not  given  us  the  means  to  accomplish,  both 
in  the  natural  and  moral  world.  If  we  cry  like  children 
for  the  moon,  like  children  we  mus  cry  on."  A  more  com- 
mon and  disastrous  sophistry  know  I  not  than  that  which 
asserts  a  course  of  action  to  be  right  in  itself  but  imprac- 
ticable under  existing  circumstances.  What  is  right  is 
evermore  expedient,  binding,  and  performable.  Right 
stands  for  ever  as  the  thing  to  be  done,  the  goal  to  be 
aimed  at. 

"  Powers  depart, 
Possessions  vanish,  and  opinions  change, 
And  passions  hold  a  fluctuating  scat ; 
But,  by  the  storm  of  circumstances  unshaken, 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  nor  wane, 
Duty  exists  :  immutably  survives 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms. 
Which  an  abstract  intelligence  supplies  ; 
Whose  kingdom  is  where  time  and  space  are  not." 

Words  woRTn. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


(READING  CCXLIV.— SEPTEMBER  i.) 


"  II  is  belter  to  dwell  in  the  corner  of  the  housetop,  than  with  a  brawlinij 
woman  in  a  wide  house.  .  .  .  It  is  better  to  dwell  in  tlic  wilderness,  than 
with  a  contentious  and  an  angiy  woman." — Prov.  xxi.  9,  19. 

"//  is  better  to  dwell  in  the  corner  of  the  housetop,  than  with  a  brawling 
woman  and  in  a  wide  house." — Prov.  xxv.  24, 

HERE  is  a  wife  the  very  opposite  of  that  described  by- 
old  Ben  Jonson  : — 

•'  She  who  ne'er  answers  till  a  husband  cools, 
Or,  if  she  rnlos  him,  never  shows  she  rules ; 
Channs  by  accepting,  by  submitting  sways, 
Yet  has  her  humour  most  when  she  obeys." 

These  verses  lead  us  to  consider — 

The  'jorturixg  tower  of  a  brawlixg-  wife. — "It 
is  better  to  dwell  in  the  corner  of  the  housetop  than  with  a 
brawling  woman  in  a  wide  house."  Solomon  states  two 
very  uncomfortable  positions  as  preferable  10  the  company 
of  a  "brawling  woman."  First :  "The  corner  of  a  house- 
top." The  roofs  of  the  houses  in  the  East  were  flat,  and 
when  solitude  was  courted  the  housetop  was  the  resort. 
To  dwell,  however,  in  a  corner  of  the  housetop  alone, 
exposed  to  the  scorchings  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  the  fury 
of  tropical  storms,  was  by  no  means  a  desirable  thing.  Yet 
far  better  would  it  be  for  a  man  to  dwell  in  solitude  amid  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  than  to  live  among  the  snarls,  yells, 
groans,  and  curses  of  a  fiendish  virago.  In  the  one  case 
his  temper  might  remain  calm  and  unruffled,  in  the  other 
it  would  bo  in  a  state  of  perpetual  irritation.  The  other 
uncomfortable  position  is — Secondly :  "  The  wilderness." 
This  is  a  position  more  undesirable  even  than  the  "  house* 
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top."      The  wilderness,   away    from    communications  of 

society.     Alone  in  dreariness  and  danger.     "  I  had  rather," 

says   the  wise   son   of  Sirach,    "dwell   with   a  lion   and 

a  dragon,  than  to  keep   house   with  a  wicked  woman." 

"  Every  one,"  says  Arnot,  "  has  known  some  pair  chained 

together  by  human  laws  where  the  heart's  union  has  either 

never  existed  or  been  rent  asunder.     Two  ships  at  sea  are 

bound  to  each   other  by  strong  short   chains.     As   long 

as  the  sea  remains  perfectly  calm,  all  may  be  well  with 

both  ;  though  they  do  each  other  no  good,  they  may  not 

inflict  much  evil.     But  the  sea  never  rests  long,  and  seldom 

rests  at  all.     Woe  to  these  two  ships  when' the  waves  begin 

to  roll.     There  are  two  conditions  in  which  they  might  be 

safe.     If  they  were  either  brought  more  closely  together, 

or  more  widely  separated,  it  might  yet  be  well  with  them. 

Jf  they  were  from  stem  to  stern  rivetted  into  one,  or  if  the 

chain  were  broken,  and  the  two  left  to  follow  independently 

their  several  courses,  there  would  be  no  further  cause  of 

anxiety  on  their  account.     If  the}'  are  so  united  that  they 

shall  move  as  one  body,  they  are  safe  ;  if  they  move  far 

apart  they  cire  safe.     The  worst  possible  position  is  to  be 

chained  together,  and  yet  have  separate  ajid  independent 

motion  in  the  waves.      Ihry  will  rasp  each  other's  sides  off, 

and  tear  op(Mi  each  other's  heart,  and  !.>*o  down  together." 

The  verses  lead  us  to  consider — 

The  DE^roRALizixci  rowiCR  oj-  six. — ''A  brawling 
ivoniati''  What  a  monstrosity!  What  an  unnatural  object! 
The  ideal  of  womanhood  includes  the  tender,  the  gentle, 
the  graceful,  the  reticent,  and  retiring.  A  "  brawling  " 
ivife  is  still  more  unnatural.  Pledged  to  bestow  her 
strongest  affections,  and  to  render  loyal  services  to  the 
man  of  her  choice,  she  should  ever  appear  before  him  as 
his  ministering  angel.  To  minister  to  his  comforts,  and  to 
stimulate  him  to  the  pure  and  the  noble.  Her  calmness 
should  soothe  his  temper,  when  ruffled  by  the  cares  and 
struggles  of  secular  life  ;  her  tenderness  should  mollify  the 
heart,  which  the  rough  influences  of  the  world  tend  to 
petrify  into  granite.  .Shakespeare's  description  of  a  true 
wife  is  not  far  from  the  Divine  ideal :— ^ 
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"Heaven  witness 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable  : 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike ; 
Yea,  subject  to  your  countenance,  glad  or  sorry, 
As  I  saw  it  incline.     When  was  the  hour 
I  ever  contradicted  your  desire, 
Or  m:ide  it  not  mine  too  ?     Or  which  of  your  friends 
Have  I  not  strove  to  lovo,  although  I  knew 
He  were  mine  enemy  ?    What  fnend  of  mine 
That  had  to  him  derived  your  anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking  ?  nay,  gave  notice 
He  was  from  thence  discharged  ?     Sir,  call  to  mind 
That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience. 
Upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 
With  many  children  by  you  :  if,  in  the  course 
And  process  of  this  lime,  you  can  report. 
And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught, 
My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty. 
Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God's  name 
Tuwi  me  away,  and  let  the  foul'st  contempt 
Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 
To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice." 

What  has  effected  this  transfiguration ;  what  has  trans- 
formed the  calm  angel  into  a  brawler,  the  loving  wife  into 
a  fiend  and  virago  ?  What  ?  Sin.  Sin  dehumanizes 
humanity.     The  verses  lead  us  to  consider — 

The  CAUTION  required  in  matrimonial  alliances.— 
If  a  wife  has  power  to  embitter  a  man's  whole  life,  to  ren- 
der it  almost  intolerable,  with  what  caution  should  ho 
enter  the  connubial  relationship  !  And  yet,  strange  to  say, 
men,  aye  and  women  too,  are  less  cautious  in  choosing 
their  companions  for  life  than  they  are  in  choosing  objects  of 
most  inferior  description.  People  often  bestow  more  care  in 
selecting  a  fabric  for  their  garment  than  in  selecting  their 
partner  for  life.  Men  often  make  more  searching  enquiries 
into  the  qualities  of  a  cow,  a  dog,  or  a  horse,  which  they 
intend  to  procure,  than  into  thej:iualities  of  a  woman  whom 
they  purpose  to  make  their  companion.  No  wonder  there 
is  so  much  matrimonial  misery  in  the  world  when  alliances 
are  formed  either  from  blind  impulse  or  mercenary  con- 
siderations. The  man  who  without  the  exercise  of  his  best 
judgment  enters  this,  of  all  relationships  the  most  endear- 
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ing  and  Divine,  either  for  lucre,  or  frcm  lusts,  justly 
deserves  the  pitiless  peltings  of  a  termagant  through 
the  whole  of  his  life.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  a 
woman.  There  are  "brawling"  men  as  well  as  "  brawling" 
women ;  men  who  become  the  tormenting  devils  of  those 
they  swore  to  succour  and  bless. 

"  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone."  So 
saith  the  Almighty ;  so  say  the  deepest  instincts  of  our 
nature ;  so  saith  human  experience.  Yet  better  a  thousand 
times  be  alone,  better  be  on  "  the  corner  of  a  housetop," 
better  in  the  howling  "  wilderness  "  amongst  the  prowling 
beasts  of  prey,  bette**  anywhere  than  with  a  "  brawling  " 
wife.  Yet  many  wise  and  noble  men  have  had  to  endure 
this.  "When  Socrates  was  asked,  "  Why  he  endured  his 
wife  ?"  "  By  this  means,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  a  school- 
master at  home,  and  an  example  how  I  should  behave 
myself  abroad.  For  I  shall  be  the  more  quiet  with  others, 
being  thus  daily  exercised  and  taught  in  the  forbearing  of 
her." 


X 


(READING  CCXLV.— SEPTEMBER  2.) 


*'  The  soul  of  the  wicked  desireth  evil:  his  neighbour  findeth  no  favour  in  his 
eyes.  When  the  scorner  is  punished,  the  simple  is  made  wise :  and  when  the 
wise  is  instructed,  he  receiveth  knowledge.  The  righteous  man  wisely  considereth 
the  house  of  the  wicked :  but  God  overthroweth  the  wicked  for  M«>  wickedness." 
— Ptvv.  xxi  10 — 12. 

Here  is  another  of  the  many  descriptions  of  the  wicked 
that  have  in  this  book  gone  before,  and  have  yet  to  follow. 
Solomon  is  constantly  hitting  off  sketches  of  the  characters 
of  the  two  great  moral  classes  of  mankind.  As  new 
phases  of  wickedness  or  goodness  come  under  his  eye,  or 
start  from  his  imagination,  he  portrays  them.  Here  we 
have  wicked  men  presented  to  us  : — 

As    ANIMATED     BY     THE      WORST     OF     DISPOSITION^-.^ 
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Two   dispositions    of   mind    are    here    indicated.     First: 

Malignity.     "  The  soul  of  the  wicked  desireth  evil."     The 

"  evil  "  here  is  injury  to  his  neighbour.     "  His  neighbour 

findeth  no  favour  in  his  eyes."     He  injures  his  neighbour 

to  gratify  not   merely  his  greed   and  ambition,   but   his 

malice.     He  delights  in  suffering  for  its  own  sake.     The 

throes  of  anguish   are   music   in   the  ear  of  the  wicked. 

"  The  poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips  :  whose  mouth  is 

full  of  cursing  and  bitterness.     Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed 

blood."     This  is  the  very  spirit  of  hell — this  is  Satanic  sin. 

vSin  is  malevolence.     Secondly  :  Derision.     "  The  scorner 

is  punished."     We  have  frequently  met  with  the  "  scorner  " 

before.     The    "scorner"   is  one   destitute  of  all  sense  of 

reverence,  of  every  sentiment  of  humility.     He  is  haughty, 

profane,   and  heartless.     "  Fools    make   a  mock  at  sin." 

Wickedness  scoffs  at  the  sacred  and  the  divine.     Here  we 

have  wicked  men  presented  to  us — 

As  SUBJECT  TO  Divine  jh-xisiofext. — " The  scorner  is 
pmiisJicd."  "  God  overthroweth  the  wicked  for  their  wick- 
edness." The  certainty  that  unrepentant  wickedness  will 
be  punished  may  be  argued — First :  From  the  principle  of 
moral  causation,  (xod  has  established  such  a  connection 
between  character  and  condition  that  misery  must  ever 
spring  from  sin,  and  blessedness  from  virtue.  Our  present 
grows  out  of  the  past,  hence  our  sins  must  fuid  us  out. 
Wliat  we  morally  sowed  3'esterdiiy,  we  reap  in  experience 
to-da)',  and  so  on  for  e\er.  Secondly ;  I'rom  the  opera- 
tions of  moral  memory.  Memory  recalls  sins,  places  them 
before  the  eye  of  conscience,  and  sets  the  soul  aflame. 
Thirdly:  From  the  declarations  of  Scripture.  "  The  wicked 
shall  not  go  unpunished."  "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned 
into  hell,  with  all  the  nations  that  forget  Crod."  Fourthly : 
From  the  history  of  mankind.  Nations  are  an  example. 
The  Antediluvians,  the  Sodomites,  the  Jews.  Individuals 
are  an  example.  Moses,  David,  Judas.  Here  we  have 
wicked  men.  presented  to  us — 

As  studied  by  the  good. — First :  The  influence  of 
their  punishment  when  studied  by  the  simple.  "The 
simple  is  made  wise."      Elsewhere   Solomon  has  said, 
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"  Smite  a  scorner  and  the  simple  will  beware."  B>>  the 
"  simple"  is  to  be  understood  the  inexperienced  ;  those  who 
are  comparatively  innocent.  When  they  see  the  wicked 
punished,  they  are  "  made  wi.se."  They  see  what  comes  of 
sin,  and  they  learn  to  shun  it.  Secondly  :  The  influence 
of  their  punishment  when  studied  by  the  wise.  "  And 
when  the  wise  is  instructed  he  receiveth  knowledge."  The 
"  simple  "  become  wise,  and  the  wise  increase  in  knowledge 
by  it.  Even  David  learned  wisdom  by  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked.  "Thou  puttest  away  all  the  wicked  of  the 
earth  like  dross  :  therefore  I  love  thy  testimonies.  INIy 
flesh  trembleth  for  fear  of  Thee,  and  I  am  afraid  of  Thy 
judgments."  Thirdly  :  The  influence  of  their  punishment 
when  studied  by  the  righteous.  "  The  righteous  man 
wisely  considereth  the  house  of  the  wicked  ;  but  God  over- 
throweth  the  wicked  for  their  wickedness."  Dr.  Booth- 
royd  thus  translates  the  verse :  "  The  righteous  man 
teacheth  or  gives  instruction  to  the  house  of  the  wicked, 
to  turn  away  the  wicked  from  evil."  An  able  expositor's 
remarks  on  this  rendering  are  as  follows  :  "  A  forced  and 
unnatural  supplement  is  thus  avoided,  and  the  difficulties, 
in  a  simply  critical  view,  are  at  least  greatly  lessened.  In 
the  Vulgate  Latin  version  the  same  turn  is  given  to  the 
second  part  of  the  verse.  'The  just  man  thinks  matureb- 
concerning  the  house  of  the  wicked,  that  he  may  draw 
away  the  wicked  from  evil.' "  Thus  the  wicked,  in  their 
malignant  and  scoffing  spirit,  and  the  punishment  that  fol- 
lows them,  become  useful  to  the  simple,  the  Avise,  and  the 
righteous,  as  they  are  made  subjects  of  serious  and  devout 
reflection,  (rood  men  can  get  good  out  of  the  wicked,  by 
devout  thought  they  can  make  the  devil  himself  render 
them  service. 
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"  Whoso  stoppeth  his  ears  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall  cry  himself,  but 
shall  not  be  heard."— P/w.  xxi.  13. 

The  text  leads  us  to  consider  social  distress,  social  heart- 
lessness,  and  social  retribution. 

Social  distress. — "  The  cry  of  the  poor."  The  poor 
have  ever  existed,  and  we  are  told  that  "  they  shall  never 
cease  out  of  the  land."  The  poor  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  First :  The  deserving.  There  is  a  poverty  that 
comes  on  men  by  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no 
control :  infirm  bodies,  diseased  faculties,  social  oppression, 
untoward  events.  Such  poverty  deserves  and  demands 
commiseration  and  help.  Such  poverty  is  often  associated 
not  only  with  great  intelligence,  but  with  virtue  and  piety 
of  a  high  order.  "  I  have  read,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
"  books  enough,  and  observed  and  conversed  with  enough 
of  eminent  and  splendidly  cultivated  minds,  too,  in  my 
time  ;  but  I  assure  you  I  have  heard  higher  sentiments 
from  the  poor,  uneducated  men  and  women,  when  exerting 
the  spirit  of  severe  yet  gentle  heroism  under  difficulties 
and  afflictions,  or  speaking  their  simple  thought  as  to  cir- 
cumstances in  the  lots  of  friends  and  neighbours,  than  I 
ever  yet  met  with,  except  in  the  pages  of  the  Bible." 
Secondly  :  The  undeserving.  A  large  number  of  the  poor 
in  all  countries  have  brought  poverty  on  themselves.  From 
laziness,  extravagance,  intemperance,  have  sprung  their 
indigence  and  their  woes.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest 
that  all  those  who  ha'''e  got  into  penury  and  want  by  their 
own  conduct,  have  no  claims  upon  our  compassion.  There 
are  many  whose  grief  for  their  past  conduct  greatly  in- 
tensifies the  wretchedness  of  their  poverty.  Many  who 
fruitlessly  struggle  to  relieve  themselves  of  their  indigence 
with  the  determination  to  adopt  a  new  course  uf  lif^  in 
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the  future.    Such  call  for  our  pity  and  claim  our  helping 
hand. 

Social  heartlessness. — "Whoso  stoppeth  his  ears." 
There  are  those  who  stop  their  ears  at  "  the  cry  of  the 
poor."  At  this  moment  pauperism  in  England  (where  it 
should  scarcely  have  any  existence  at  all)  has  reached  an 
extent  greater  than  in  any  past  period  of  her  history,  and 
it  is  increasing  every  week.  "The  cry  of  the  poor"  is 
deeper  and  louder  here  than  ever,  and  getting  new  volume 
every  day.  There  are  two  classes  of  men  that  should  re- 
gard this  "  cry."  First :  The  wealthy.  Material  good  is 
limited,  the  material  universe  itself  is  finite.  The  more 
one  man  has  of  this  world's  goods  the  less  remains  for 
others.  In  this  country  there  are  tens  of  thousands  who 
have  appropriated  to  their  own  use  more  than  their  own 
moral  share.  Justice,  to  say  nothing  of  mercy,  demands 
that  they  should  distribute  of  their  abundance  to  the  relief 
of  the  distressed.  Secondly :  The  legislating.  The  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  in  a  great  measure  m  the  hands 
of  our  rulers.  They  can  enrich  them  and  impoverish  them, 
they  can  develop  and  direct  them,  and  their  grand  object 
should  be  so  to  manage  imperial  matters  that  there  should 
be  no  want  and  complaining  within  our  borders.  It  is  for 
them,  by  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  and  the  promotion 
of  emigration,  to  provide  for  the  working  classes  fields  of 
remunerative  labour.  This,  however,  they  have  shamefully 
neglected.  Even  the  r^^mbers  of  our  present  Government, 
notwithstanding  the  wonderful  philanthropic  profession 
which  before  they  obtained  power  they  rung  into  the  ear 
of  the  country,  are  doing  nothing  to  check  poverty.  What 
are  those  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  for  upwards  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century  have  been  dealing  in  that  tall  philan- 
thropic talk  by  which  they  have  won  their  popularity  and 
power,  doing  to  mitigate  our  growing  pauperism  ?  Our 
statesmen  talk  of  retrenchment,  and  what  do  they  retrench  ? 
Do  they  demonstrate  to  the  nation  the  honesty  of  their 
professions  by  voluntarily  surrendering  a  portion  of  the 
enormous  incomes  which  they  themselves  derive  from  the 
State  ?     No.      They  discharge  poor  labourers  from  the 
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dockyards,  and  humble  clerks  with  large  families,  and 
thereby  only  augment  the  poverty  of  the  land.  In  the 
name  of  Heaven,  what  is  the  good  of  a  Government  if  it 
cannot  overcome  pauperism  ? 

Social  retributiox. — The  text  tells  us,  "  whoso  stop- 
peth  his  ear  at  the  cry  of  the  poor,  he  also  shall  cry 
himself,  but  shall  not  be  heard."  Alas,  there  are  many  of 
the  rich  and  the  ruling  who  stop  their  ears.  Their  ears 
are  opened  to  fawning  flattery  and  panegyric  adulations.. 
The  cheers  of  platforms  and  the  laudations  of  journals  are 
music  to  their  souls.  But  the  long,  deep  wail  of  the  poor, 
which  not  only  comes  up  from  all  the  alleys  of  the  towns 
and  cities  of  England,  but  from  thousands  of  the  wretched 
hovels  in  rural  scenes,  they  cannot  hear.  For  such,  retri- 
bution will  come.  "With  what  measure  they  mete  it  shall 
be  meted  to  them  again."  They  shall  one  day  cry,  "  but 
shall  not  be  heard."  "He  shall  have  judgment  without 
mercy  that  has  showed  no  mercy."  This  retribution  often 
occurs  in  this  life ;  it  is  certain  to  occur  at  last.  "  Inas- 
much as  ye  have  not  done  it  to  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  not  done  it  unto  me."  "  Go  to  now,  ye 
rich  iiien,  weep  and  howl  for  your  miseries  thaj  shall  come 
upon  you." 

Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  stop  our  ears  at  "  the  cry 
of  the  poor."  Let  us  commiserate  them,  let  us  help  them 
to  the  utmost  of  our  ability.  Howard's  rule  is  this,  a  rule 
which  he  embodied  in  his  noble  life,  "That  our  superfluities 
give  way  to  other  men's  convenience,  that  our  con- 
veniences give  way  to  other  men's  necessaries,  and  that 
even  our  necessaries  sometimes  give  way  to  other  men's 
extremities."  "  Charity,"  says  Chrysostom,  "  is  the  scope 
of  all  God's  commands." 
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•'A  Rift  in  secret  pacitletli  aiij^'er :  and  a  reward  in  the  bosom  strong  wrath." 
—Pnw.  \\\,  14. 

The  subject  of  these  words  is  social  anger.  Next  to  the 
evil  of  having  anger  burning  as  a  flame  in  our  own  hearts, 
is  that  of  its  existing  in  the  hearts  of  others  toward  us.  To 
have  a  man  within  the  circle  of  your  social  life  crying  out 
in  the  language  of  Shakespeare — 

« 

•'  Oh,  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives ; 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge ! 
I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing!" 

is  a  terrible  calamity.  The  verse  exhibits  anger  in  two 
aspects. 

As  UNRIGHTEOUSLY  PROVOKED. — The  anger  spoken  of 
here  is  an  anger  that  ought  not  to  have  been  excited, 
otherwise  its  pacification  would  not  be  referred  to  as  proper 
and  desirable.  There  is  a  righteous  excitation  of  anger  in 
the  minds  of  our  contemporaries.  When  we  rouse  indig- 
nation because  we  deal  out  honest  reproofs,  expose  corrupt 
motives,  and  thwart  immoral  schemes,  we  are  not  charge- 
able with  any  blame  on  account  of  the  anger.  Christ 
Himself  set  the  souls  of  the  men  about  Him  aflame  with 
indignation.  But  when  by  an  unjust  impugning  of 
motives,  a  slanderous  ejtpression,  a  false  charge,  or  a  dis- 
honourable act,  we  awaken  anger,  we  are  justly  blameable 
for  its  existence,  and  we  are  bound  to  use  every  justifiable 
means  to  put  an  end  to  it.  We  should  not  allow  the  fire 
to  burn  on  without  efforts  for  its  extinction. 

As  GENEROUSLY  OVERCOME. — "  'S.  gift  in  secret  pacifieth 
anger:  and  a  reward  in  the  bosom  strong  wrath." 
What  kind  of  gift  can  put  out  the  flame  of  anger  ?  First : 
It  must  be  obviously  disinterested.  If  I  presont  the  most 
costly  gift  to  my  enemy  in  order  to  appease  his  wrath, 
unless  he  sees  convincingly  that  the  gift  is  free  from  all 
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selfishness  and  fear,  and  perfectly  disinterested,  he  may 
accept  it  and  be  silenced  by  it,  but  his  anger  will  be  unsub- 
dued. Love  alone  can  overcome  anger.  The  waters  to 
quench  the  fires  of  revenge  must  be  drawn  from  the  foun- 
tains of  a  loving  heart.  Secondly:  It  must  be  obviously 
tmostentatious.  It  must  be  "  a  gift  in  secret " — "  a  reward 
in  the  bosom."  A  gift  loses  its  moral  value,  its  moral 
power  as  an  atonement,  when  it  is  offered  in  an  ostentatious 
spirit.  It  is  an  instinct  of  virtue  to  shrink  from  parade  ; 
it  wishes  to  make  itself  known  by  silent  deeds,  not  by 
trumpet  sounds. 

Do  not  let  anger  which  you  have  unrighteously  excited 
burn  on  in  human  breasts  without  earnest  effort  for  its 
extinguishment,  for  verily  anger  is  a  terrible  thing.  "  If 
you  look  into  this  troubled  sea  of  anger,"  says  good  old 
Thomas  Adams  in  his  quaint  way,  "  and  desire  to  see  the 
image  of  a  man,  behold  you  find  fiery  eyes,  a  faltering 
tongue,  gnashing  teeth,  a  heart  boiling  in  brine,  and  dry- 
ing up  the  moisture  of  the  flesh  till  there  be  scarce  any 
part  left  of  his  right  composition."  "  If  thine  enemy  be 
hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat ;  andif  he  be  thirsty,  give  him 
water  to  drink ;  for  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his 
head,  and  the  Lord  shall  reward  thee." 


/ 
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{READING  CCXLVIII.— SEPTEMBER  5.) 


"  It  is  joy  to  the  just  to  do  judgment :  but  destruction  shall  he  to  the  workers 
of  iniquity." — Prorv.  xxi.  15. 

Here  is  a  twofold  contrast. 

A  contrast  in  CONDUCT. — First :  Here  is  a  doing  of  judg- 
ment. "  It  is  a  joy  to  the  just  to  di  judgment.**  The 
whole  of  man's  duty  may  be  comprehended  in  two  words 
— do  justice.  Do  justice  to  yourself y  respect  your  own 
nature,  train  your  own  faculties,  promote  your  own  rights. 
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Do  justice  to  socicfy — "  whatever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  even  so  to  them."  Do  justice  to  your 
Maker — "render  unto  him  the  glory  due  unto  His  name." 
Secondly  :  Here  is  a  working"  of  wrong*.  "  Workers  of 
iniquity."  This  is  the  very  opposite  conduct  to  the  former. 
To  work  iniquity  is  to  act  in  opposition  to  all  the  duties  we 
owe  ourselves,  society,  and  God.  All  men  on  earth  are 
found  pursuing  one  of  these  two  courses  :  all  are  doing  the 
just  or  the  unjust.  Here  is — A  contrast  in  DESTINY. — 
Here  is  blessedness.  "  It  is  joy  to  the  just  to  do  judg- 
ment." "  Virtue  is  its  own  reward."  As  heat  issues  from 
the  fire,  and  light  flows  from  the  sun,  joy  springs  from 
righteous  doings.  The  ways  of  rectitude  are  ways  of 
pleasantness  and  peace.  Every  true  act  of  justice  swells 
the  melody  of  the  heart's  true  joy.  "The  work  of  right- 
eousness shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of  righteousness, 
quietness  and  assurance  for  ever."  Secondly :  Here  is  ruin. 
"  Destruction  shall  be  to  the  workers  of  iniquity."  "  De- 
struction" of  what  ?  Not  of  existence,  not  of  consciousness, 
not  of  moral  obligations,  but  of  all  that  can  make  exist- 
ence happy.  The  "workers  of  iniquity"  are  working  their 
own  ruin.  Destruction  and  misery  are  in  their  way,  and 
the  ways  of  peace  they  have  not  known. 
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(READING  CCXLIX.-SEPTEMBER  6.) 


"  The  man  that  wandereth  out  of  the  way  of  understanding  shall  remain  in 
the  congregation  of  the  dead."— /"/w.  x.\i.  16. 

Apostasy  is  of  tzvo  kinds,  good  and  bad.  The  man  who 
renounces  a  false  creed,  or  abandons  a  wrong  course  of 
life,  is  a  praiseworthy  apostate.  But  he  who  renounces  the 
true  and  the  right,  is  an  apostate  morally  censurable.  All 
sinners  in  the  universe  are  apostates  in  this  sense,  they 
have  fonsaken  the  true  and  the  good.    All  sin  is  an  apos- 
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tasy.  There  are  kvo  classes  of  criminal  apostates  in  the 
universe — those  whose  condition  is  hopeless,  and  those 
who  may  yet  be  restored  to  the  true  and  the  good.  Fallen 
angels,  and  finally  impenitent  men,  belong  in  all  probabi- 
lity to  the  former  class ;  those  who  are  redeemable  by 
Christianity  belong  to  the  latter. 

The  verse  points  us  to  the  hopeless  apostate. 

His  conduct. — He  "  wandereth  out  of  the  way  of  under- 
standing." First :  All  apostates  were  once  in  "the  way  of 
understanding."  "The  way  of  understanding"  is  the 
way  of  rectitude,  religion,  godliness.  The  Infinitely  Holy 
One  never  created  a  soul  that  He  did  not  put  in  that  way 
at  first.  All  the  lowest  fiends  in  the  universe  were  once  in 
"the  way  of  understanding."  To  suppose  otherwise 
would  be  to  make  God  the  author  of  sin.  "  Lo,  this  only 
have  I  found,  that  God  hath  made  man  upright :  but  they 
have  sought  out  many  inventions."  Secondly :  All  apos- 
tates are  now  wandering  from  that  way.  "All  we  like 
sheep  have  gone  astray."  All  sinners  are  prodigals  that 
have  wandered  from  their  Father's  house — homeless,  be- 
nighted, hell-exposed  wanderers.  They  are  lost,  and  every 
step  makes  their  condition  worse.  Fallen  spirits  are  stars 
that  have  wandered  from  their  orbit,  to  whom  is  reserved 
"  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever." 

His  RUIN. — "  Shall  remain  in  the  congregation  of  the 
dead."  The  word  here  translated  "  dead  "  is  elsewhere 
rendered  "giants."  But  it  is  also  rendered  "dead"  in 
many  other  passages.  Parkhurst  and  most  critics  consider 
intensity  to  be  implied  in  the  word,  and  would  represent 
the  idea  by  the  expression  "  mighty  dead."  The  language 
implies,  First:  Utter  ruin.  "Dead."  The  death  of  the 
hopeless  apostate  is  not  annihilation,  but  something  infi- 
nitely worse  ;  it  moans  the  wreck  of  all  that  can  make 
existence  worth  having.  vSecondly  :  Collective  ruin.  "  The 
congregation  of  the  dead."  There  is  a  vast  assemblage  of 
ruined  souls  somewhere  in  the  universe.  Tlj?y  are  together, 
yet  they  have  no  fellowship,  for  they  lack  mutual  sympathy 
and  confidence.  "  Devil  with  devil  damned."  What  a 
"  congregation  !"    Who  can  tell  their  number  ?    Who  can 
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fathom  the  depth  of  their  anguish  r  Conscience  their 
preacher,  and  groans  their  psahnody.  But  on  this  earth  is 
not  the  vast  assemblage  of  corrupt  men,  "  a  congregation 
of  the  dead  r"  Thirdly  :  Interminable  ruin.  "  Shall  re- 
main." "  Remain" — how  long  r  Will  there  ever  come 
a  period  to  the  misery  of  their  condition  ?  I  know  not. 
The  following  passages  are  terrible  answers  to  the  problem. 
"  For  if  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice 
for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and 
fiery  indignation,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries.' 
"For  if  after  they  have  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the 
world  through  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  they  are  again  entangled  therein,  and  over- 
come, the  latter  end  is  worse  with  them  than  the  begin- 
ning." 


(READING  CCL.— SEPTEMBER  7.) 


<«  He  that  lovelh  pleasure  shall  he  a  poor  man :  he  that  loveth  wine  and  oil 
ihall  not  be  rich."— /'/•w.  xxi.  17. 

Self-indulgence  is  prevalent  amongst  all  classes. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  in  all  to  pamper  appetite,  and 
to  gratify  the  flesh.  Wealth,  where  it  is  possessed,  is  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  It  is  used  to  bring  the  choicest 
viands  from  every  shore,  and  to  procure  those  arts  that 
can  please  the  senses,  and  charm  the  imagination.  Where 
it  is  not  possessed,  it  is  struggled  after  with  the  hope  of  its 
ministering  to  self-gratification.  Self-indulgence  is  not 
human  happiness  ;  it  is  a  delirium,  not  a  delight.  It  is  a 
mere  titillation  of  the  dying  nerv^es,  not  a  Divine  thrill  of 
our  imperishable  sensibilities  and  powers.  Its  music  i» 
the  notes  of  a  maniac,  not  the  strains  of  a  seraph. 
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The  verse  teaches  that  this  self-indulgence  tends  to 
poverty,  but  how  ? 

It    involves    an    EXTRAVAGANCE  OF    EXPENDITURE. — A 

man  that  "loveth  pleasure  "  and  "wine  and  oil,"  who  gives 
himself  up  to  self-indulgence,  is  generally  tempted  to 
lavish  expenditure  of  his  means.  Pleasure  is  an  expensive 
divinity.  It  demands  the  most  costly  sacrifices.  The 
largest  fortunes  must  often  be  laid  upon  its  altar.  How 
frequently  in  our  journals  do  we  read  of  historic  families 
ruined,  and  lordly  estates  bartered  away,  for  the  mere  love 
of  pleasure  !  Profligate  voluptuousness,  with  its  expensive 
viands,  its  luxurious  refinements,  its  costly  establishments, 
and  its  foolish  pastimes,  makes  light  work  with  fortunes. 
It  involves  a  fostering  of  laziness. — The  self-indulgent 
man  becomes  such  a  lover  of  ease,  that  effort  of  any  kind 
becomes  distasteful  and  repulsive ;  the  spirit  of  industry 
forsakes  him,  and  all  his  energies  sleep  in  the  lap  of  self- 
indulgence.  And  indolence,  as  Solomon  has  often  told  us, 
and  as  all  history  shows,  tends  to  poverty.  "  He  that 
lo-v^eth  pleasure,  shall  be  a  poor  man ;  he  that  loveth  wine 
and  oil  shall  not  be  rich."  But  whilst  it  is  true  that  self- 
indulgence  leads  to  material  poverty,  it  also  leads  to  a 
poverty  of  a  far  worse  description.  It  leads  to  intellectual 
poverty.  The  self-indulgent  man,  if  he  reads  at  all,  reads 
not  those  productions  which  inform  the  judgment,  challenge 
thought,  and  stimulate  inquiry,  but  tales  that  are  the  foulest 
froth  of  literature.  If  he  thinks,  he  does  not  think  upon 
those  great  subjects  which  quicken,  refine,  and  en- 
noble the  soul,  but  on  such  as  constitute  the  gossip  of 
the  hour.  Consequently,  his  intellect  is  pauperized.  It 
leads  to  spiritual  poverty.  The  man  who  would  get  his 
soul  strong  in  holy  resolves  and  righteous  principles,  must 
agonize  to  enter  in  at  the  "  strait  gate  "  of  habitual  reflec- 
tion, holy  labour,  and  earnest  worship.  This  the  self- 
indulgent  man  will  not  do. 
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"Tlie  wicked  shall  he  a  ransom  for  the  righteous,  and  the  transgressor  for 
the  upright." — Proru,  xxi.  18. 

The  sentiment  expressed  in  these  words  is  God's  special 
regard  for  the  interest  of  His  people.  He  uses  even  wicked 
men  as  a  "  ransom  "  for  them.  The  sentiment  is  expressed 
elsewhere — "  For  I  am  the  Lord,  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  thy  Saviour :  I  gave  Egypt  for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia 
and  Seba  for  thee.  Since  thou  wast  precious  in  my  sight, 
thou  hast  been  honourable,  and  I  have  loved  thee :  there- 
fore will  I  give  men  for  thee,  and  people  for  thy  life."  * 
"  How  was  Egypt  a  *  ransom  '  r  "  says  an  able  expositor. 
"  Not  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  when 
Israel  was  to  be  delivered,  and  Egypt,  the  oppressor,  stood 
in  the  way,  the  deliverance  was  effected  at  the  cost  of 
Egypt, — by  plagues  on  her  people  and  land,  and  the 
destruction  of  her  armies.  Thus,  in  after  times,  was  the 
army  of  Sennacherib  sacrificed  for  the  deliverance  of  good 
King  Hezekiah  and  his  people,  when  in  the  time  of  their 
perplexity  and  peril,  they  cried  unto  the  Lord.  Thus 
did  the  plots  of  the  wicked  Haman  for  the  destruction  of 
Mordecai  and  the  Jews  come  back  upon  himself.  In  the 
end,  "  all  the  wicked  "  that  have  opposed  "  the  righteous," 
and  done  what  they  could  to  frustrate  their  salvation,  shall 
become,  for  their  sakes,  the  victims  of  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure." The  wicked  are  a  "  ransom  "  for  the  righteous 
in  many  ways.  Their  history  is  a  warning  to  the  righteous. 
However  secularly  grand  in  life,  their  end  is  ever  lamen- 
table. "Like  sheep  they  are  laid  in  the  grave."  They  art 
as  beacons  to  the  good.  "  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great 
power,  and  spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay  tree  :  yet 
he  passed  away,  and,  lo,  he  wns  not ;  yea,  I  sought  him, 
but  he  could  not  be  found."t    Their  antagonism  is  a  tcsl  to 

•  Isaiah  xhii.  3,  4.  f  l'^"**!'"  ^r.w'A.  35, 
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the  righteous.  Principles,  to  grow  in  purity  and  strength, 
require  testing.  As  trees  require  storms  to  strengthen 
their  roots,  righteous  souls  require  opposition  to  deepen 
their  hold  on  truth  and  God.  Their  productions  are  often 
oi  service  to  the  righteous.  The  discoveries  they  make,  the 
arts  they  invent,  the  enterprises  they  accomplish,  are  often 
turned  by  the  good  to  their  own  account.  God  makes  the 
wicked  serve  the  good.  Whatever  the  wicked  in  the  midst 
of  their  pride  and  pomp  may  think,  they  are  mere  sacrifices 
for  the  good  and  the  true.  This  is  God's  plan.  Several 
remarks  rise  out  of  this  fact : — 

Tj  'i:  wicked  are  not  to  be  envied.— What  though 
they  nave  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  world,  they  arc  the 
mere  servants  of  the  righteous  ;  and  what  is  worse,  they 
serve  the  righteous  not  only  without  a  will,  but  against 
their  will.  Serve  them  by  their  very  opposition ;  serve 
them  as  Joseph'  ,  brothers  served  him,  as  the  Jewish 
Sanhedrim  in  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ  served  the  highest 
interests  of  humanity.  Do  not  envy  the  wicked.  The 
GOOD  ARE  NOT  TO  BE  PITIED. — They  may  be  poor,  des- 
pised, oppressed ;  what  of  th^.t  ?  "  All  things  work 
together  for  their  good."  Heartless  despots  and  proud 
aristocracies  are  but  spokes  in  the  wheels  of  that  provi- 
dential chariot  which  rolls  the  good  triumphantly  onward 
to  sublimer  experiences.  The  world's  ruler  IS  not  to 
BE  mistrusted. — He  has  promised,  what  the  purity,  the 
justice,  and  the  love  of  His  character  demand,  that  the 
saints  shall  rule  the  earth  one  day,  that  the  right  with  the 
might  shall  prevail.  Since  He  is  such  a  Master  of  wicked 
men  and  even  devils,  too,  as  to  make  them  unwittingly 
minister  to  the  good  of  His  people,  shall  we  doubt  Him  ? 
Hell  itself  is  an  instrument  by  which  He  works  out  His 
vast  and  beneficent  designs.  The  arch-fiend,  the  head  and 
Icuucr  of  all  wicked  principalities  and  powers,  is  not  only 
chained  to  His  car,  but  made  to  bear  it  onward  according 
to  His  Eternal  Will. 
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MvM)  m  rdittlott  ta  CIrnnictcr. 

««  There  is  treasure  to  be  desired  and  oil  in  the  dwelling  of  the  wise ;  but  a 
foolish  man  spendeth  it  up" — Pro-v.  xxi.  20,* 

Men  make  a  great  mistake  when  they  suppose  that  things 
which  are  good  for  some  are  equally  good  for  others.  It  is 
the  character  of  the  man  that  determines  the  value  of 
things  to  him.  Whiit  would  be  a  blessing  to  one  man 
would  be  a  curse  to  another.  Iniellect,  genius,  wealth, 
these  are  of  no  service  to  a  man  without  pure  love  and 
noble  aims,  bu'  the  reverse.  What  boots  a  musical 
instrument  in  a  r  .an's  house  if  neither  he  nor  his  household 
have  either  the  science  or  the  soul  of  music  ?  These 
remarks  are  suggested  by  this  verse,  which  implies  that 
wealth  IS  desirable  for  the  good,  but  undesirable  for  the 
wicked. 

It  is  DESIRABLE  for  the  GOOD. — "  There  is  treasure  to 
he  desired  and  oil  in  the  dwelling  of  the  wise."  Wealth  "  in 
the  dwelling  of  the  wise "  is  a  good  thing,  a  thing  to 
be  rejoiced  in,  not  only  by  its  possessor,  but  by  his  neigh- 
bours and  the  world  at  large.  First :  He  will  get  out  of  it 
good  for  his  own  soul.  To  him  it  will  not  be  a  golden 
chain  fastening  him  to  the  material,  but  a  pinion  to 
bear  him  into  the  sunny  realmj  of  spiritual  freedom.  It  is 
said  that  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  is  confined  in  Paris  by  the 
fear  of  losing  his  wealth,  which  consists  of  an  extraordinary 
collection  of  diamonds,  valued  at  nearly  half-a-million. 
These  diamonds  keep  him  in  chains.  He  does  not  sleep 
away  a  singh-  .'ght.  There  1.-^  lies,  in  a  house  constructed 
not  so  much  for  comfort  as  security.  It  is  burglar-proof, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  high  wall ;  the  wall  itself  is 
surrounded  by  a  lofty  iron  railing  defended  by  innumerable 
sharp  spear  heads,  which  >ire  so  contrived  that  if  any  person 
touches  one  of  them,  a  chime  of  bells  begins  instantly  to 

•  Verse  19  has  been  noticed  in  a  previous  Reading. 
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ring  an  alarm.     This  iron  railing  cost  him  ;^ 2,821.     He 

keeps  his  diamonds  in  a  wall ;  his  bed  is  placed  against  it, 

that  no  burglar  may  break  into  it  without  killing,  or,  at 

least,  waking  him,  and  that  he  may  amuse  himself  without 

leaving  his  bed.     The  safe  is  lined  with  granite  and  with 

iron ;  if  it  is  opened  by  violence,  a  discharge  of  firearms, 

which  will  inevitably  kill  the  burglar,  takes  place,  and  at 

the  same  time  a  chime  of  bells  in  every  room  in  the  house 

is  set  ringing.     He  has  but  one  window  in  his  bedroom, 

the  sash  of  the  stoutest  iron,  and  cannot  be  entered  unless 

one  be  master  of  the  secret  combination  of  the  lock.    A 

case  of  a  dozen  six-barrelled  revolvers,  loaded  and  capped,- 

lies  upon   a   table  within   reach  of  his   bed.      "A  good 

fortune,"  says  Seneca, — and  he  spoke  from  experience,  for 

he   is  said  to  have  been  worth  ^3,000,000 — "is  a   great 

slaver}\"     To  the  true,  generous,  and  godly  soul,  however, 

wealth  has  no  such  manacling  power;  on  the  contrary,  it 

becomes  the  means  of  widening  the  soul's  sphere  of  action, 

and  stimulating  its  love  of  freedom.     His  gold  is  not  a 

prison  to  confine  him,  but  a  vessel  to  bear  him  abroad  into 

new  climes.     Secondly :  He  will  use  it  for  good  to  others. 

He  will  employ  it  to  ameliorate  the  material  distresses  of 

men.     With  it  he  will  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 

and  heal  the  sick.    With  it  he  will  promote  the  mental 

advancement  of  men.       He    will    rear    schools,   employ 

teachers,  and  multiply  agencies  for  advancing  the  mental 

culture  of  the   race.     He  will    not   neglect  the   spiritual 

intere'^ts  of  mankind.     He  will  build  churches,  multiply 

copies  of  the  scriptures,  and  promote  the  ministry  of  the 

Holy  AVord.     In  a  w^orld  like  ours  what  good  a  rich  man 

may  do  with  his  wealth  !    Hence  "treasure  is  to  be  desired^ 

and  oil  in  the  dwelling  of  the  wise." 

The  verse  implies  that  wealth — 

Is  UNDESIRABLE  for  the  WICKED. — "  But  a  foolish  man 
spendeth  it  up."  "Foolish"  is  the  synonym  for  wicked. 
It  is  implied  that  the  wicked  often  come  into  the  possession 
of  wealth,  for  they  cannot  spend  it  unless  they  have  it.  As 
a  rule,  perhaps,  thf^  v;icked  in  the  world  possess  a  larger 
amount  of  wealth  than  the  good.  They  get  it  by  fraud  and 
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violence,  and  sometimes  by  fortune.  Not  unfrequently, 
indeed,  do  they  come  in  possession  of  the  property  once 
held  by  the  good.  Perhaps  Solomon  here  has  a  reference 
to  that.  Elsewhere,  at  any  rate,  he  alludes  to  it.  "  Yea, 
I  hated  all  my  labour  which  I  had  taken  under  the  sun  : 
because  I  should  leave  it  unto  the  man  that  shall  be  after 
me.  And  who  knoweth  whether  he  shall  be  a  wise  man 
or  a  fool  ?  Yet  shall  he  have  rule  over  my  labour  wherein  I 
have  laboured,  and  wherein  I  have  shown  myself  wise 
under  the  sun.  This  is  also  vanity."*  But  however  he 
may  come  in  possession  of  it,  it  is  of  no  real  service  to  him. 
"  He  spendeth  it  up."  This  may  mean  either.  First :  That 
he  spendeth  it  upon  himself.  This  he  generally  does.  He 
lays  it  out  to  pamper  his  appetites,  and  gratify  his  lusts. 
He  often  spends  it  all  upon  himself,  and  thus  buries  his 
soul  in  bloated  animalism.  This  may  mean.  Secondly : 
He  squanders  it  away.  How  often  do  wicked  men  by  their 
extravagancies  and  gamblings  dissipate  large  fortunes  ! 
And  sometimes  by  their  very  greed  they  do  so.  "  As  ^sop's 
dog,  who,  having  a  piece  of  meat  in  his  mouth,  and  espying 
the  shadow  thereof  in  the  water,  thinking  it  had  been 
another  piece  of  flesh,  snatched  at  it,  and,  through  his 
greedy  desire,  lost  that  which  he  had  before.  Even  so 
rich  men,  who  might  peaceably  and  quietly  enjoy  tho 
goods  they  have,  and  taste  with  pleasure  the  fruits  of 
their  labours,  by  their  covetous  humour  deprive  themselves 
wholly  thereof,  and  setting  before  their  eyes  a  fraudulent 
and  deceitful  hope  of  things  that  seem  to  be  good,  forget 
for  the  most  part  those  things  that  are  good  indeed." 

Rejoice  in  the  wealth  of  the  good,  covet  not  the  wealth 
of  the  wicked.  "If  a  rich  man,"  says  Socrates,  "is  proud 
of  his  wealth,  he  should  not  be  praised  until  it  is  known 
how  he  spends  it." 

"  Young  was  I  once,  and  poor;  now  ricli,  and  old. 
A  harder  case  than  mine  was  never  told  : 
Blest  with  the  power  to  use  them,  I  had  none ; 
Loaded  with  riches  now,  the  power  is  gone." 

Antiphilus. 

•  Ecclcs.  xi,  i3,  19. 
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"  He  that  followeth  after  righteousness  and  mercy  findeth  life,  righteousness, 
and  honour." — Vrov.  xxi.  21. 

Man  is  made  for  action  ;  his  health  and  his  happiness  de- 
pend upon  the  development  of  his  activities.  Inaction  is 
ennuiy  is  death.  The  development  of  his  active  powers  re- 
quires an  object  of  pursuit  set  before  him  calculated  to 
stimulate  his  desires,  and  at  the  same  time  to  command  the 
approval  of  his  conscience.  An  object  of  pursuit  sufficient 
to  excite  and  harmoniously  develop  all  the  activities  of 
human  nature  must  be  characterized  at  least  by  three 
qualities.  It  must  agree  with  the  sense  of  right.  Men  will 
not  throw  their  full  being  into  a  work  that  clashes  with  that 
imperishable  sense  of  rectitude  which  Heaven  has  planted 
in  human  nature.  It  must  agree  with  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  physical  comfort.  The  object  must  be  great 
enough  to  allow  a  man  full  scope  for  that  industry  and 
skill  by  which  physical  subsistence  and  secular  comforts 
are  attained.  It  must  be  everlastingly  interesting.  The 
object  must  keep  up  man's  interest  from  day  to  day,  year 
to  year,  age  to  age,  as  long  as  he  exists.  If  the  interest 
wanes,  his  energies  will  collapse.  Where  is  sucji  an  object 
of  pursuit  to  be  found  ?  It  is  in  the  Bible,  it  is  in  the 
verse. 

Goodness  is  the  object. — "He  that  followeth  after 
righteousness  and  mercy."  These  two  words  represent 
universal  excellence.  "  Righteousness"  means  giving  one 
his  due,  doing  justice  to  all.  There  is  a  justice  man  owes 
himself.  He  should  properly  train  his  own  faculties,  dis- 
cipline his  own  affections,  guard  his  own  rights.  There  is 
a  justice  which  a  man  owes  his  fellow-creatures  ;  and  there 
is  a  justice  which  he  owes  his  God.  He  is  bound  to  love 
Him  with  all  his  heart,  and  to  serve  Him  with  all  his 
energy.   '■^  Mercy"   is  love.    There  may  be  love  without 
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mercy,  because  it  may  exist  without  knowledge  of  suf-  ' 
fering ;  but  there  is  no  mercy  without  love — and  "  love  is 
the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  "  God  is  love,"  and  without  love 
or  charity,  "we  are  nothing."  Now  this  goodness  con- 
sisting in  rectitude  and  love,  is  to  be  the  grand  object  of 
human  pursuit.  We  are  to  follow  after  this.  First : 
Supremely.  It  is  to  be  the  greatest  thing  in  our  horizon  ; 
it  is  to  be  the  goal  in  the  race  of  life.  "  I  follow  after," 
says  Paul,  "  if  that  I  may  apprehend  that  for  which  also  I 
am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  I  count  not 
myself  to  have  apprehended  ;  but  this  one  thing  I  do,  for- 
getting those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching  forth 
unto  those  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the  mark, 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus."*  We  are  to  follow  after  this.  Secondly:  Con- 
stantly. It  must  be  pursued,  not  occasionally,  but  always  ; 
not  on  the  Sundays,  but  c  >  the  week-days  as  well ;  not  in 
occasional  seasons  of  worship,  but  in  all  departments  of 
business.  It  is  to  be  the  one  thing.  As  the  motherly  life 
runs  through  all  the  various  departments  of  motherly 
history,  so  this  moral  life  must  permeate  and  rule  all  our 
daily  activities. 

Happiness  is  the  attendant. — "Findeth  life,  righteous- 
ness and  honour."  "  He  findeth  life."  Life  stands  for 
happiness  frequently  in  the  Bible.  "  Eternal  life,"  in  tliL' 
New  Testamentj  means  eternal  blessedness.  The  unre- 
generate  has  no  true  life ;  to  have  true  life  is  to  have  true 
happiness.  He  "findeth  righteousness."  The  righteous 
man  will  be  righteously  dealt  with.  The  measure  he  has 
meted  to  others  will  be  measured  to  him  again.  He 
"  findeth  honour."  God  has  established  such  a  connection 
between  excellence  and  conscience,  that  conscience  must 
reverence  it  wherever  seen.  Take  the  three  words,  "  life, 
righteousness, honour,"  as  representing  happinesSyt]\Qnyovi 
have  the  idea  that  happiness  comes  as  goodness  is  pur- 
sued. It  does  not  come  because  the  man  is  seeking  it, 
but  because  he  is  seeking  goodness  as  an  end  it  flows  in 
upon  him  at  every  step.     This  is  the  true  doctrine,     llap- 

•  .  •  Pliil.  iii.  12—14, 
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piness  never  comes  to  man  when  he  seeks  it  as  an  end. 
The  constitution  of  our  nature  shows  this.  Happiness, 
whence  comes  it  ?  It  wells  out  of  those  activities  which 
spring  from  generous  self-oblivious  love.  The  experience 
of  man  shows  this.  Who  have  been  the  truly  happy  men  ? 
The  unselfish  and  the  loving.  The  word  of  God  shows 
this.  "  He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it."  "  The  pure 
in  heait  shall  see  God."  The  man  is  "blessed  in  his 
deeds."  Is  not  happiness  the  end  of  the  universe  ?  Yes. 
Did  not  God  intend  us  to  be  happy  ?  Yes.  But  He  has 
ordained  that  our  happiness  shall  grow  out  of  our  good- 
ness. To  be  happy  is  to  be  good  ;  to  be  good  is  to  be  like 
Himself, 


■I 
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1\t  UarrJ  of  %  <&atiis. 

"A  wise  man  scaleth  the  city  of  the  mighty,  and  castcth  down  the  strength 
thereof."— -P;o7;.  xxi.  22. 

The  sentiment  of  this  verse  Solomon  .  -presses  more 
than  once  in  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes. — "  Wisdom  strength- 
ened the  wise  more  than  the  mighty  men  which  are  in  the 
city."  "  Wisdom  is  better  than  strength."  The  superiority 
of  mental  to  muscular  force  is  everywhere  manifest.  It  is 
seen  in  man's  control  in  the  world  about  him.  By  intel- 
ligence he  brings  the  wildest  and  strongest  beasts  of  the 
field  into  subjection  to  himself.  It  is  seen  in  human  go- 
vernments :  it  is  the  few  wise  men  of  an  age  that  control 
the  millions :  the  few  civilised  souls  that  lead  a  nation  of 
barbarians  captive  at  their  will.  A  few  thinking  men  in 
England  control  1 50,000,000  of  the  human  race  in  India. 
"Wisdom  is  better  than  strength."  The  superiority  of 
mental  over  muscular  force  has  often  been  seen  in  human 
war/are.  The  proverb  has  had  at  times  a  literal  fulfil- 
ment. Look  at  ancient  Babylon,  with  its  insurmountable 
walls  and  bulwarks ;  it  seemed  secure,  and  its  monarch 
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could  smile  in  proud  defiance  at  the  power  of  the  mightiest 
assailants.  But  Cyrus  had  something  besides  military 
forces.  He  had  wisdom  ;  and  the  turning  of  the  course  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  entering  by  its  channel,  accomplished 
what  force  could  not  in  anyway  effect.  In  an  unexpected 
moment,  a  moment  of  careless  and  fearless  mirth  and 
revelry,  while  it  was  glorying  in  the  impregnable  security  of 
its  lofty  and  massive  muniments,  "  the  strength  of  the  con- 
fidence" of  Babylon  was  "cast  down."  The  superiority 
of  mental  over  muscular  force  is  seen  every  day  in  com- 
merce. Who  are  the  men  who  do  the  most  business  in  the 
world's  great  mart  ?  Not  the  men  whose  muscular  power  is 
always  on  the  stretch,  all  hurry,  bustle,  and  almost  out  of 
breath ;  but  those  who,  with  superior  mind,  forecast, 
arrange,  direct.  It  is  not  in  the  shop  where  the  greatest 
bustle  is  that  the  most  business  is  done.  "  Strength, 
wanting  judgment  and  policy  to  rule,  overturneth  itself." 
(Horace)  .  The  superiority  of  mental  over  muscular  force 
is  seen  in  religion.  Mere  force,  alas,  has  often  been 
employed  by  governments  to  secure  religion,  but  it  has 
signally  failed;  coercion  cannot  travel  to  a  man's  soul. 
It  is  the  power  of  mind  alone,  in  the  form  of  argument, 
suasion,  example,  that  spreads  truth.  We  shall  now  look 
on  the  text  as  suggesting  the  march  of  the  good.  "  A  wise 
man,"  in  Solomon's  meaning,  is  a  good  man,  and  the 
v/ords  therefore  may  express,  that  a  good  man  overcomes 
difficulties. 

A  good  man  in  his  progress  SURMOUNTS  OBSTRUC- 
TIONS.— "A  wise  man  scaleth  the  city  of  the  mighty." 
The  march  of  a  good  man  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
an  aggressive  soldier;  one  who  has  to  go  forth  to 
subdue  fresh  enemies  and  win  new  conquests,  one  who, 
like  him  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  has  to  go  forth 
"  conquering  and  to  conquer."  Everywhere,  however, 
he  meets  with  difficulties — "the  city  of  the  mighty." 
Political  institutions,  social  customs,  secular  interests, 
and  religious  prejudices.  These  rear  their  formidable 
heads  before  him  like  the  "city  of  the  mighty."  In 
the  strength  of  God  he  goes  on.     He  "  scaleth  the  city." 
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"  He  casteth  down  imas^inations,  and  everythincf  that 
exalteth  itself."  By  his  faith  he  overcomes  difficulties ;  he 
says  to  the  mountain,  "  Depart,"  and  his  behest  is  obeyed. 
Thus  Paul  marched  on.  A  good  man  in  his  progress 
CONFOUNDS  OBSTRUCTIONS. — "  He  casteth  down  the 
.'■trength  of  the  confidence  thereof."  He  becomes  more 
than  a  conqueror.  The  Christian  warrior  destroys  the 
confidence  of  his  opponents  ;  he  strikes  into  their  souls 
the  arrows  of  his  convictions,  and  in  their  tenor,  they 
exclaim,  "  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do  r"  The 
confidence  of  the  wicked  is  based  on  falsehood,  and  as 
truth  advances  it  gives  way ;  is  based  on  ignorance,  and 
as  intelligence  advances  it  must  yield ;  is  based  on  sel- 
fishness and  injustice,  and  as  benevolence  and  rectitude 
advance  it  must  totter  to  the  fall.  Let  not  force,  though 
organized  by  governments  and  backed  by  battalions, 
depress  the  good  man  with  alarm. 

•'  "Wliat  is  strength,  without  a  double  share 
Of  wisdom  ?    Vast,  unwieldly,  burthensome ; 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  subtleties :  strength's  not  made  to  nile, 
But  to  subserve  where  wisdom  bears  command." 

Milton. 

"  My  brethren,  be  strong  in  the  Lord,  and  in  the  power 
of  his  might.  Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye 
may  be  able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil," 


(READING  CCLV.- SEPTEMBER  12.) 


*'  ■\Anioso  keepeth  his  mouth  and  his  tongue  keepeth  his  soul  from  troubles." 
Piov.  xxi.  23. 

I  HAVE  somewhere  read  of  a  plain,  ignorant  man,  who  came 
to  a  learned  man  and  desired  him  to  teach  him  some  one 
Psalm  or  other.  He  began  to  read  to  him  Psalm  xxxix., 
Dixi  custodiamj  &c.,  "  I  said,  I  will  look  to  my  ways  that  I 
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offend  not  with  my  tongue."  Having  passed  this  first  verse 
the  poor  man  shut  the  book  and  took  his  leave,  saying  that  he 
would  go  and  learn  that  point  first.  When  he  had  absented 
himself  for  the  space  of  some  months,  he  was  demanded  by 
his  teacher  when  he  would  go  forward.  He  answered  that 
he  had  not  learned  his  old  lesson,  and  he  gave  the  very 
same  answer  to  one  that  asked  the  like  question  forty-nine 
years  after.  Such  a  hard  thing  is  it  to  rule  this  unruly 
member  of  the  tongue,  that  it  must  be  kept  in  with  a  bit 
and  a  bridle,  bolts  and  bars.  Our  subject  is  the  govern- 
ment of   the   tongue. 

Such  a  government  is  necessary.  "Whoso  keepeth 
his  mouth  and  his  tongue,  keepeth  his  soul  from  troubles." 
What  troubles  come  through  an  ungoverned  tongue  ? 
First :  Troubles  on  self.  The  troubles  of  moral  remorse 
have  often  been  brought  into  the  soul  through  un- 
guarded language.  When  a  word  unkind,  untruthful, 
or  unjust,  has  slipped  from  the  lips  thought  begins  its  work, 
and  the  conscience  gets  painfully  excited,  and  the  soul 
thunders  with  self-denunciation.  Such  a  word  would  be 
recalled,  but  it  cannot  be.  It  has  gone  forth,  and  its  march 
will  be  as  interminable  as  the  march  of  the  stars.  The 
troubles  of  social  distress  have  often  come  upon  a  man 
through  unguarded  language.  Friends  have  been  sacri- 
ficed, enemies  created,  litigations  commenced,  and  fines 
and  penalties  enacted.  Truly  an  ungovernable  tongue  is 
like  an  unbridled  steed  or  an  unruddered  vessel.  It  will 
bear  to  ruin.  Secondly :  Troubles  on  others.  An  un- 
governed tongue  is  like  a  river  whose  embankments  have 
given  way,  spreading  disasters  through  a  whole  neighbour- 
hood. Half  the  law  suits  and  wars  in  the  world  have  been 
brought  about  through  unguarded  speech.  In  America, 
the  Indians  strike  a  spark  from  flint  and  steel,  and  thus  set 
fire  to  dry  grass,  and  the  flames  spread  and  spread  until 
they  sweep  like  a  roaring  torrent  over  a  territory  as  large 
as  England,  and  men  and  cattle  have  to  flee  for  their  lives. 
An  unguarded  word  can  produce  a  social  conflagration 
greater  far.  "Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little  fire 
kindleth,"  and  the  tongue  is  a  fire. 
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Such  a  government  is  practicable. — This  is  implied  in 
the  expression,  "Whoso  keepeth  his  mouth."  St.  James 
makes  it  incumbent,  by  showing  that  it  is  essential  to 
religion.  "If  any  among  you  seem  to  be  religious,  and 
bridleth  not  his  tongue,  and  deceiveth  his  own  heart,  this 
man's  religion  is  vain."  The  tongue  is  not  an  involuntary 
organ,  an  organ  that  works  irrespective  of  the  will,  like  the 
heart  and  lungs;  it  is  always  the  servant  of  the  mind,  it 
never  moves  without  volition.  Heaven  has  endowed  us 
with  a  natural  sovereignty,  equal  not  only  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  tongue,  but  to  all  the  lusts  and  passions  that 
set  it  in  motion.  A  finer  manifestation  of  moral  majesty 
you  can  scarcely  have  than  in  reticence  under  terribly  excit- 
ing circumstances ;  and  such  a  reticence  Christ  displayed 
when  He  stood  before  His  insulting  judges.  Do  not  let 
this  steed  ride  without  a  bridle,  do  not  let  this  vessel  move 
without  a  rudder.  "  Give  not  thy  tongue,"  says  old  Quarles, 
"  too  great  a  liberty,  lest  it  take  thee  prisoner.  A  word 
unspoken  is  like  the  sword  in  the  scabbard,  thine;  if  vented, 
thy  sword  is  in  another's  hand.  If  thou  desirest  to  be  held 
wise,  be  so  wise  as  to  hold  thy  tongue." 


(READING  CCLVI.— SEPTEMBER  13.) 


"  Proud  and  haughty  scorncr  is  his  name,  who  dealeth  in  proud  wrath."  — 
Prcrv.  xxi.  24. 

There  are  two  very  abhorrent  things  in  the  text,  an  in- 
famous name  and  infamous  conduct. 

An  infamous  NAME.— "  Proud  and  haughty  scorner  is 
his  name."  The  first  clement  in  an  infamous  name  is 
pride,  and  this  is  an  ignominious  thing.  What  is  pride  ? 
Exaggerated  self-esteem.  The  proud  man  is  one  who  hns 
grossly  overrated  his  own  merits,  and  who  lives  and  acts 
in  the  absurd  fiction.    The  next  clement  in  an  infamous 
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name   is  haughtiness.     Haughtiness   is   pride  in  its  last 
stage  of  moral  absurdity.     It  is  pride  run  into  arrogance 
and  imperious  contempt.      The  third  element  in  an  in- 
famous name    is   scorn.    Scorn    is   extreme   haughtiness. 
The  "  scorner  "  is  a  man  that  de  i)ises  everything  that  does 
not  tally  with  his  own  notions,  and  recognize   his   own 
imaginary  superiority.     A  more  odious  character  than  a 
"scorner"  is   not   to   be  found   in   any  of  the   ranks   of 
infamy.     The  man  to  whom   this  name  applies   must   be 
characterized,  First :    By  untruthfulness.     The  proud  man 
lives  in  falsehood.     He   is  inspired  with   ideas   concern- 
ing himself  that  are  so  outrageously  untrue  to  fact,  that 
men  laugh  at  him  and  despise  him.     Secondly:  By  inhu- 
manity. To  the  "proud  "and  "haughty  "self  is  so  important 
that  the  claims  of  others  are  ignored  or  outraged.     The 
haughty  spirit  will  tread  the  interests  of  families,  commu- 
nities, and  nations  in  the  dust,  in  order  to  aggrandize  self. 
Thirdly  :  By  irreligion.     The  "  scorner  "  has  no  reverence 
either  for  virtue,  truth,  or  God.      Such  is  the  infamous 
name  that  we  have  here,  a  name  abhorrent  to  God  and 
man.    There  are  certain  names  in  law  which,  if  you  apply 
to  men,  will  render  you  liable  to  an  action  for  libel ;  but 
here  are  names  worse  than  any  of  them,  which  civil  law 
does  not  touch.     Tell   me  that  a  man  is  "proud"  and 
"haughty,"  and  scorning,  and  you  will  tell  me  that  he  is 
allied  to  the  infernal,  and  that  he  is  a  child  of  the  devil. 
Pharaoh,   Sennacherib,    and    Ilaman    are    amongst    the 
men  that  stand  forth  in  history  as  the  representatives  of 
this  infamous  name.     Here  is — 

An  Infamous  conduct. — "  Dealeth  in  proud  wrath." 
This  is  the  conduct  of  the  man  who  deserves  the  in- 
famous name.  He  is  not  only  angry.  Most  men  are 
angry  at  times.  And  there  is  a  righteous  anger;  but  ho 
"dealeth"  in  wrath,  "proud  wrath."  Insolent  and 
haughty  indignation.  He  dcahlJi  in  it.  His  wrath  does 
not  come  up  occasionally  as  a  gust  of  wind  and  then 
pass  away,  but  he  deals  in  it ;  it  is  his  trade.  Malignity 
is  his  inspiration  ;  it  gratifies  him  to  inflict  suffering;  the 
groans  of  anguish  are  music  to  his  ears.     There  have  ever 
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been  monsters  of  this  class.  The  Neros  and  the  Julians  of 
histor)%  ^Malice,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  devil's  picture. 
Lust  makes  a  man  brutish,  malice  makes  him  devilish. 
Malice  is  mental  murder :  you  may  kill  a  man  and  never 
touch  him. 

Let  us  studiously,  earnestly,  and  prayerfully  eschew  the 
evils  that  make  up  the  infamous  character  in  the  text. 
Let  us  cultivate  humility,  that  low,  sweet  root  from  which 
all  heavenly  virtues  shoot.  "  Humility,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
;More,  "  to  superiors  is  duty ;  to  equals  courtesy ;  to 
inferiors  nobleness,  and  to  all  it's  safety."  It  is  safety, 
because  it  always  keeps  the  soul  at  anchor,  however  high 
the  seas  or  boisterous  the  winds. 


(READING  CCLVIL— SEPTEMBER  14.) 


••  The  desire  of  the  slothful  killeth  him  ,  for  his  hands  refuse  to  labour.  He 
coveteth  greedily  all  the  day  long :  but  the  righteous  giveth  and  spareth  not."— 
Trm,  xxi.  25,  2O. 

Solomon  here  strikes  another  blow  at  sloth.  It  is  one  of 
his  Apollyons.  We  have  found  him  battling  with  it  many 
times  before.  Here  he  deals  out  to  it  another  stroke  as  he 
passes  on.  He  seems  to  attach  to  it  here  several  evils, 
suicide,  greed,  and  unrighteousness. 

Suicide. — •'  The  desire  of  the  slothful  killeth  him."  The 
man  who  is  too  lazy  to  move  his  limbs  or  open  his  eyes  is 
not  too  lazy  to  have  a  "  desire."  Within  the  bosom  of  his 
lazy  carcase  he  hatches  swarms  of  desires,  he  covets  social 
prestige,  mental  furniture,  perhaps  moral  goodness ;  but 
he  is  too  indolent  to  make  the  necessary  efforts  to  gain 
them.  "His  hands  refuse  to  labour."  These  desires  kill 
him.  There  are  several  things  that  tend  to  kill  such  a 
man.  First :  Ennui.  This  is  what  Byron  calls  "  that  awful 
yawn  which  sleep  cannot  abate."     In  all  life  there  is  not  a 
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more  crushing'  power  than  lassitude.  It  breeds  those  mor- 
bid moods  that  explain  half  the  diseases  of  the  rich  and 
would-be  gentry,  "  the  lounging  class."  Secondly  :  Dis- 
appointment. There  is  the  desire  for  what  is  considered  a 
good,  some  little  effort  perhaps  is  .lade,  but  the  effort  is 
insufficient,  and  it  succeeds  not,  and  then  comes  disap- 
pointment, and  disappointment  kills.  Thirdly :  Envy. 
The  slothful  sees  others  succeed,  coming"  into  possession, 
and  enjoying  the  very  blessings  he  desired  ;  this  brings 
with  it  that  envy  which  Solomon  says  is  the  "  rottenness 
of  the  bones."     The  poet  says, 

••  O  envy,  hide  thy  bosom  ;  hide  it  deep  ! 
A  thousand  snakes,  with  black  envenomed  mouths. 
Nest  there,  and  hiss  and  feed  through  all  thy  heart." 

Fourthly :  Poverty.  How  much  of  that  pauperism  which 
slays  its  thousands  in  England  every  year  is  brought  on 
through  slothfulness !  Sloth  fills  our  workhouses  with 
paupers,  our  prisons  with  criminals,  our  army  with  re- 
cruits. Fifthly :  Remorse.  When  the  good  desired  is  vir- 
tuous in  its  character,  its  non-possession  fills  the  slothful 
with  self-accusation  and  remorse,  for  he  knows  that  ho 
might  have  had  it  had  he  worked.  How  true  it  is,  then, 
that  "the  desire  of  the  slothful  killeth  him,  for  his  hands 
refuse  to  labour."     Another  evil  is — 

Greed. — "  He  coveteth  greedily  all  the  day  long."  Ho 
sees  others  in  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  what  he 
wants.  He  longs  after  the  same  but  he  will  do  nothing  to 
obtain  it.  "  He  sets  his  heart  on  all  he  sees,  and  pines  away 
in  that  "  envy  which  is  the  rottenness  of  the  bones."  In 
the  Paris  French  translation  the  word  stands  thus— "All 
the  day  long  he  does  nothing  but  wish."  How  very  ex- 
pressive at  once  of  the  unconquerable  indolence  and  the 
fretful,  envious,  pining  unhappiness  of  the  sluggard  !  And 
in  his  wishing  he  may  at  times,  by  the  power  of  a  sanguine 
imagination,  work  himself  into  hope.  And  then,  disap- 
pointed, he  only  embitters  the  cup  of  his  own  mingling — 
aggravates  the  misery  which  he  is  painfully  conscious  is 
self-inflicted."      The  slothful  arc  generally  greedy,   and 
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covetousness  lies  at  the  root  of  all  crime ;  it  is  against  the 
Decalogue  of  Jehovah,  the  Gospel  X)f  Jesus,  and  the  moral 
order  of  the  universe.  Paul  classes  it  amongst  the  damna- 
bilities  of  the  moral  world. 

Unrighteousness. — "But  the  righteous  giveth  and 
spareth  not."  This  implies  that  the  slothful  are  neither 
righteous  nor  generous.  The  "  righteous"  are  industrious. 
But  the  slothful  are  the  reverse.  An  indolent  man  is  living 
the  life  of  practical  injustice  ;  he  consumes  the  product  of 
other  men's  labours,  he  takes  from  the  common  stock  and 
adds  nothing  to  it.  The  idler,  whether  in  the  higher  or 
lower  ranks  of  society,  is  a  social  felon,  and  should  be 
dealt  with  accordingly.  Because  he  is  slothful  he  has 
neither  the  heart  nor  the  power  to  give — not  like  the 
righteous,  "  who  giveth  and  spareth  not."  Diligence  not 
only  brings  power  to  give,  but  often  the  disposition  to  do 
so.  Avoid  sloth,  cultivate  habits  of  industry  ;  diligence  is 
at  once  the  condition  of  getting  and  enjoying  good.  He 
who  knows  not  what  it  is  to  labour,  knows  not  what  it  is 
to  enjoy.  "  Recreation  is  only  valuable  as  it  unbends  us  ; 
the  idle  know  nothing  of  it."  "  It  is  only  by  labour,"  says 
Ruskin,  "that  thought  can  be  made  1  ealthy,  and  only  by 
thought  that  labour  can  be  made  hap^y,  and  the  two  can- 
not be  separated  with  impunity."  Avoid  sloth  as  you 
would  a  fiend. 

"  See  the  issue  of  your  sloth  :  — 
Of  sloth  comes  pleasure,  of  pleasure  comes  riot, 
Of  riot  comes  disease,  of  disease  comes  spending, 
Of  spending  comes  want,  of  want  comes  theft, 
And  of  theft  comes  hanging." — Bkn  Jonson. 


l 


(•READING  CCLVIII.-SEPTEMBER  15.) 

"  The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  t's  abomination :  how  much  more,  when  he 
liringcth  it  witli  a  wicked  mind  ?"—Prov.  xxi.  27. 

The  first  clause  of  the  verse  is  a  repetition  of  one  already 
noticed.*     We  shall  therefore  only  offer  two  remarks  on  it. 

*  Sec  RcaUiny  on  chap.  xv.  8. 
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That  the  BEST  services  of  the  wicked  are  always  an 
"abomination"  to  the  Lord. — Sacrifices  are  the  highest  ser- 
vices that  men  can  render.  They  are  always  of  two  kinds 
— offerings  to  God  as  an  expression  of  love  and  homage, 
and  offerings  to  men,  as  expressions  of  goodwill  and  com- 
passion. There  are  no  higher  services  than  these  for  man ;  it 
is  ever  "more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."  The  highest 
liappiness  of  all  intelligent  creatures  consists  in  giving — 
giving  to  God  and  His  creation.  The  "wicked"  engage  some- 
times in  this  high  service.  They  "  sacrifice."  They  offer 
prayers,  they  sing  hymns,  they  subscribe  to  religious  in- 
stitutions, and  sometimes  give  gifts  to  men ;  but  these 
services  in  them  in  all  cases  arc  an  "  abomination  "  to  the 
Lord.  Why  ?  Because  the  amount  offered  has  not  been 
large  enough,  or  because  it  has  not  been  presented  in  those 
forms  which  the  laws  of  religion  and  benevolence  prescribe 
and  sanction  r  No.  But  because  the  heart  is  wrong.  God 
abhors  the  sacrifice  where  the  heart  is  not  found.  The 
wicked  man  is  one  who  keeps  his  heart  from  God,  and  if 
he  keeps  his  heart  from  Him,  though  he  gave  his  all 
beside,  though  he  gave  his  body  to  be  burned,  his  offerings 
would  be  in  "abomination." 

The  abomination  of  the  best  services  of  the  wicked  is 
SOMETIMES  INCREASED.  —  "  How  much  more  when  he 
bringeth  it  with  a  wicked  mind."  "The  mind,"  says 
Bridges,  "  under  the  dominant  power  of  sin,  is  like  a 
pestilential  atmosphere,  which  infests  all  within  its  sphere 
of  influence.  Such  was  it  Avhen  Balaam  brought  his  sccri- 
fice  that  he  might  curse  Israel ;  Saul,  in  wayward  dis- 
obedience; the  adulteress,  as  a  lulling  to  her  unwary  prey  ; 
the  Pharisees,  as  a  handle  to  their  covetousness  ;  Antino- 
mian  professors,  for  the  indulgence  of  their  lusts  !  What 
an  abomination  must  their  service  be  before  Him,  Who  is 
*  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  cannot  look  on  in- 
iquity !'  "  "  There  are  degrees  in  sin,"  says  a  modern 
writer,  "  there  are  aggravating  circumstances  in  the  same 
kinds  of  sin.  There  is  wickedness  in  all  hypocrisy — in  all 
religious  dissimulation, — there  being  no  one  thing  in  which 
'simplicity  and  godly  sincerity'  are  more  imperatively  re- 
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quired  than  the  services  of  religion  ;  but  of  all  religious 
dissimulation,  that  must  be  the  most  heinous  in  which  an 
act  of  worship  is  performed  expressly  to  cover  and  facili- 
tate the  execution  of  an  act  of  villany  :  when  a  worshipper 
bows  before  the  God  of  mercy  and  truth,  with  the  assassin's 
dagger  under  his  garment,  or  confesses  and  prays  *  to  the 
righteous  Lord  who  loveth  righteousness,*  to  preclude  sus- 
picion— to  inspire  confidence  in  his  holy  character,  that  he 
may  more  easily  succeed  in  pillaging  the  poor." 

How  much,  in  the  churches  of  Christendom,  which 
passes  for  worship  every  Sunday,  is  an  "abomination"? 
How  much  ?    All  that  is  not  sincere. 

"  Oft,  neath 
The  saintly  veil,  the  votary  of  sin 
!May  lurk  unseen,  and  to  that  eye  alone 
Which  penetrates  the  inmost  heart,  revealed." 

•  Bailey. 


(READING  CCLIX.— SEPTEMBER  i6.) 
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+li3val  ("Oualitiw  imb  tkir  I^c.'jmII.i 

"A  false  witness  shall  perish :  but  the  man  that  hcareth  spcakcth  constanllv 
A  wicked  man  hardcneth  his  face  :  but  as  for  the  upright,  he  directeth  his  way.' 
— Piov.  xxi.  28,  29. 

In  these  two  verses  we  discover  four  moral  qualities,  and 
an  intimation  of  their  issues — falsehood  and  ruin,  veracity 
and  safety,  wickedness  and  effrontery,  righteousness  and 
self-control. 

Falsehood  and  rulv. — "  A  false  witness  .'•hall  perish." 
In  the  margin,  for  "false  witness"'  we  have  a  "witness  of 
lies."  There  are  witnesses  of  lies  in  various  departments 
of  life.  In  courts  of  justice.  How  many  there  are  who,  in 
the  witness-box,  are  constantly  found  giving  in  evidence 
inventions  of  their  own,  stating  what  they  know  to  have 
no  fouTidation  in  fact.  In  social  circles.  There  are  those 
who  are  so  accustomed  to  falsehood,  that  their  conversation 
is  mythological.     They  coin  falsehoods  and  put  them  into 
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circulation.  In  literary  paths.  How  many  things  that 
are  recorded  every  day  in  the  journalism  as  facts,  are 
utterly  unfounded  !  There  are  scribblers  that  live  by  false- 
hood. How  much  of  the  authorship  of  the  present  day 
consists  of  fabrication !  The  most  popular  writers  are  the 
greatest  liars  ;  the  books  that  have  the  largest  circulation 
are  fiction.  In  religious  teaching.  What  errors  stream 
from  the  pulpits  of  Christendom ;  things  are  propounded 
as  Divine  doctrine  that  contradict  eternal  fact,  insult  the 
human  intellect,  and  calumniate  the  Infinitely  Good.  But 
"  false  witnesses  "  of  all  descriptions  "  shall  perish,"  their 
influence  "  shall  perish,"  their  peace  of  mind  "  shall 
perish." 

Veracity  and  safety. — "But  the  man  that  heareth 
speaketh  constantly."  "  The  man  that  heareth  "  stands 
opposed  to  the  "  false  witnesses."  He  does  not  speak 
from  his  own  deceitful  imaginations,  but  from  well  autnen- 
ticated  testimony.  He  is  the  man  that  "  heareth."  He 
does  not  speak  until  he  has  well  tested  the  matter.  Tested 
it  by  the  laws  of  probability,  and  the  laws  of  reason.  He 
is  a  truthful  man.  His  veracity  is  scrupulous  a  • .'  religious. 
What  is  the  result  of  h.s  conduct  r  He  "  speaketh  con- 
stantly." The  meaning  is,  that  he  sustains  his  state- 
ments ;  cross-question  him,  and  you  can  elicit  no  inco- 
herence, no  contradiction.  Closes  Stuart  thinks  that  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  is — "  That  the  sincere  listener  to 
the  Divine  commands  will  ever  be  at  liberty  to  speak  and 
find  confidence  put  in  what  he  says."  The  man  of  truth 
stands  constant  to  his  position.  Moral  realities  are  immu- 
table, and  a  true  man  is  true  to  them. 

Wickedness  and  effrontery.  —  "A  wicked  man 
hardeneth  his  face."  This  man  we  have  often  described. 
We  have  only  to  do  here  with  the  result  of  his  conduct. 
He  "hardeneth  his  face."  He  has  good  cause  to  be 
ashamed — blushes,  blood-red,  should  suffuse  his  counte- 
nance. But  he  gets  impudent,  granite-hearted,  and 
brazen-faced.  Sometimes  the  wicked  man,  bent  upon  his 
way,  hardens  his  face  against  the  most  distinct  warning 
and  intimations  of  the  will  of  God. 
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Nothing  would  hinder  Balaam  from  his  own  "  perverse 
way."  He  even  anticipated  the  conditional  permission  of 
God,  lest  it  should  ultimately  stand  in  his  way.  Ahab  de- 
terminately  hardened  his  face  against  the  clear  prohibitions 
of  God.  Jehoiakim,  before  his  whole  council,  set  Him  at 
defiance.  His  people  ran  with  the  bravery  of  madmen 
"  upon  the  thick  bosses  of  his  buckler."  And  does  not  sin 
stand  out  before  us  with  a  brazen  face  ?  *  The  drunkard 
reels  at  noon-day.  The  swearer  pours  out  his  wickedness 
in  the  open  crowd.    The  sensualist  glorie^in  his  shame."t 

Uprightness  and  self-coniIIol. — "As  for  the  up- 
right he  directeth  his  way."  The  "  upright  man  "  stands 
opposed  to  the  wicked  man,  and  he  "directeth,"  or,  as  it  is 
in  the  margin,  considereth,  "  his  way."  He  does  not  har- 
den his  face,  and  go  recklessly  forward.  But  he  considers 
his  way — takes  heed  to  his  steps.  He  endeavours  to  ascer- 
tain what  the  path  of  duty  is,  and  resolves  that  his  feet 
shall  never  swerve  therefrom.  He  would  rather  bo 
innocent,  and  be  thought  guilty,  than  be  guilty  and 
thought  innocents 

Mark  well   the   evils  to  avoid — falsehood,  wickedness; 

these  lead  to  ruin  and  to  reckless  daring.     Mark  well  the 

excellencies    to    imitate — veracity   and    uprightness ;    in 

these  are  safety  and  self-control.     Heaven  and  hell  are 

botli  in  the  qualities  of  soul  we  cultivate.    Blessed  be  this 

state,  damned  be  that ! 

"  The  mind  is  its  own  place, 
And  in  itself  can  make  a  heaven  or  hell." 

Milton. 


^READING  CCLX.— SEPTEMBER  17.) 

|vf|)utati0tt  aittr  %it^tn. 

"  Agooii  name  /»•  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and  loving  favour 
rather  than  silver  and  gold."— y';w.  xxii.  I. 

The  verso  must  not  be  supposed  to  mean  either  of  the 
t^vo  following  things  :    That  mere  renown  is  a  good  thing 

*  leaiah  iii.  9.  t  Phil.  iii.  19. 
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in  itself.  The  love  of  fame  is  not  the  love  of  virtue,  nor 
has  it  any  virtue  in  it.  And  when  it  becomes  a  passion, 
as  it  often  does,  it  is  a  heinous  evil.  It  tramples  on  the 
rights  of  humanity,  and  often  sheds  the  blood  of  nations. 
Even  our  great  dramatist  secmr.  to  have  had  this  strong 
love  within  him.  "lam  no.  ovetous  for  gold;  but  if  it 
be  a  sin  to  covet  honour,  T  .m  the  most  offending  soul 
alive."  Nor  must  the  verse  be  supposed  to  mean — That 
mere  renown  is  a  better  thing  to  work  for  them  wealth. 
Of  the  two  things,  mere  fame  and  mere  wealth,  the  latter 
is  to  be  preferred  as  an  object  of  pursuit.  Wealth,  uncer- 
tain as  it  is,  is  more  steadfast,  and,  transient  as  it  is,  is 
more  enduring,  than  mere  fame.  Even  Byron,  who  sought 
the  latter,  and  found  it  too,  pronounced  it  worthless. 

'*  'Tis  as  a  snowball,  which  derives  assistance  ^ 

^'rom  every  flake,  and  yet  rolls  on  the  .same, 
'■-ven  till  an  iceberg  it  may  chance  to  grow  ; 
But,  after  all,  'tis  nothing  but  cold  snow." 

The  fact  vs,  the  verse  does  not  point  to  mere  fame  at  all, 
but  to  a  good  reputation  ;  for  though  the  word  "  good  "  is 
not  1  the  original,  it  is  evidently  implied.  What  the 
writer  means  to  say  is,  that  a  good  reputation  is  better 
than  wealth.     The  words  suggest : — 

That  great  wealth  is  good. — "A  good  name  is 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches."  He  does  not  say 
that  to  choose  great  riches  is  not  good — the  opposite  is 
implied.  Great  wealth  is  a  blessing  when  rightly  used. 
Its  value  is  more  frequently  denounced  from  envy  than 
from  conviction.  Wealth  increases  man's  sources  of 
pleasure,  and  happiness  is  a  good  thing.  The  happy  God 
made  his  universe  to  be  happy.  Wealth  increases  man's 
means  of  improvement.  It  puts  at  his  service  books, 
leisure,  halls  of  science,  galleries  of  art,  and  other  facilities 
for  true  development.  Wealth  increases  his  power  of  use- 
fulness. It  enables  him  to  mitigate  poverty,  to  dispel 
ignorance,  ameliorate  suffering,  and  advance  all  the 
interests  of  man.  With  it  he  can  rear  asylums,  hospitals, 
schools,  churches,  and  other  institutions  helpful  to  the 
world.    Don't  despise  wealth— get  it  if  you  can.     In  itself  it 
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is  a  good  thing,  and,  rightly  used,  it  is  an  immense  blessing. 
The  words  suggest — 
. .    That  a  good  reputation  is  better. — "  A  good  name 
is  rather  to  be  chosen."    Why  ?    Because  a  good  reputation 
implies  the  possession  of  something  more  valuable  than 
secular  wealth.   That  cannot  be  a  valuable  reputation  which 
is  undeserved,  and  contrary  to  the  facts  of  a  man's  moral  life. 
It  is  a  fiction — an  imposture.    A  good  reputation  implies  a 
good  character — a  character  in  harmony  with  the  will  of 
God.     Such  a  character  is  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
Ihe  wealth  of  millionaires — or  the  splendour  of  kingdoms. 
It  is  intrinsic,  imperishable  wealth.   Why  r    Because  a  good 
reputation  answers  higher  purposes  than  secular  wealth. 
It  yields  higher  pleasure  to  the  possessor.     A  man  who 
knows   that  he  is  universally   respected,    and   feels  that 
he  deserves  the  world-wide  fame  he   has  obtained,  has 
a  pleasure  that  no  worldly  wealth  can  give  him.      General 
credit  for  what  we  do  not  possess  is  rather  painful  than 
pleasant ;  but  credit  for  excellence  of  which  we  are  con- 
scious is  indeed  a  pleasing  thing.     Next  to  the  happiness 
of  being  good  is  the  happiness  of  being  recognised  as  such. 
The  "  loving  favour  "  which  goodness  ensures,  transcends 
all  the  pleasures  that   "silver  and   gold"  can  possibly 
procure.   A  bad  man  may  have  great  riches,  but  a  good  man 
only  can  have  a  truly  "  good  name."  Why  ?   Because  a  good 
reputation  can  render  us  more  useful  than  secular  riches. 
The  good  man,  who  is  universally  respected  because  of  his 
goodness,  has  a  free   access  to  the   souls   of  men.     His 
opinions  have  authority  and  force.      "  The  loving  favour  " 
which  men  ha-^'e  for  him  gives  his  thoughts  and  counsels  a 
ready  entrance  to  our  hearts.   Secular  wealthdoes  not  do  this. 
It  often  bolts  the  souls  of  men  against  its  possessors.    Why? 
Because  a  good  reputation  is  more  inseparably  connected 
with  its  possessor  than  secular  wealth.     Secular  wealth  has 
no  vital  connection  with  the  man.     The  connection  which 
it  has  is  extrinsic  and  fleeting.     It  must  leave  him  sooner 
or  later.     Such  service  as  it  renders  is  limited  to  earth.    It 
is  worthless  beyond  the  grave.     But  a  good  reputation — a 
reputation  founded  on  moral  excellence  of  character— 
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is  inseparable  from  man.  The  memory  of  the  just  is 
blessed.  "The  righteous  shall  be  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance." 


(READING  CCLXI.-SEPTEMBER  18.) 


C0ttti'afjt.s  in  fabition.s  un^  Clninutcn. 

w 

"  The  rich  and  jioor  meet  tofjethcr :  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.  A 
prudent  yuan  forcscetli  the  evil,  and  hideth  himself:  but  the  simple  pass  on,  and 
arc  punished." — Ptoi-.  xxii.  2,  3, 

These  verses  present  to  us — 

The  GRAND  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  RICH  AND  THE 
POOR. — First :  They  have  a  common  meeting  place.  The 
"rich  and  the  poor"  appear  in  society  to  walk  at  a  great 
distance  from  each  other.  In  the  circumstances  of  their 
hirtJi  they  seem  to  be  very  distant.  The  one  is  down  in  the 
region  of  indigence,  the  other  is  up  in  the  sphere  of  plenty. 
In  the  circumstances  of  education  they  seem  distant.  The 
poor  are  not  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  rich  in  schools. 
In  the  circumstances  of  their  daily  avocation  they  arc  dis- 
tant. The  poor  are  down  in  the  valleys  of  manual  and 
servile  labour,  often  working  as  beasts  of  burden.  The 
rich  are  at  their  lucrative  professions  and  recreative  amuse- 
ments. In  the  circumstances  of  their  dcatli  they  seem  to  be 
distant.  How  different  the  external  scenes  of  their  death- 
bed! How  different,  too,  the  grave  in  which  they  are 
interred !  The  difference  between  them  is  marked,  even  in 
the  churchyard  and  cemeteries.  In  the  circumstances 
of  their  worship  they  seem  to  be  distant.  The  poor  must 
sit  in  a  free  seat,  whilst  the  man  with  the  "gold  ring"  lounges 
in  his  cushioned  pew.  Aye,  aye,  circumstantially  the  rich  and 
the  poor  are  very  distant  from  each  other  in  this  world. 

But  notwithstanding  this  they  have  a  meeting  place. — 
"  They  meet  together."  Where  do  they  meet  ?  They  meet 
—in  the  cardinal  necessities  of  their  being.  The  essen- 
tials of  life  and  health — air,   water,  food,  light — are  com- 
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mon  to  all.  All  meet  at  the  common  fountain  of  necessi- 
ties. They  meet  in  the  common  trials  of  human  nature. 
Sickness,  disease,  infirmities,  decay,  death — they  all  meet 
here.  The  small  and  the  great  meet  in  the  grave.  They 
descend  the  same  region  of  darkness,  loneliness,  putrefac- 
tion. They  meet  in  the  necessary  conditions  of  intel- 
lectual improvement : — observation,  comparison,  research, 
reflection.  There  is  no  separate  path — no  royal  road  to 
intellectual  eminence.  In  the  conditions  too  of  spiritual 
improvement  they  meet.  "  Repentance  towards  God,  and 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  are  the  necessary  means  to 
spiritual  culture.  There  is  only  one  way  of  salvation. 
They  meet  at  the  bar  of  their  Judge.  The  rich  and  the  poor 
must  stand  alike  at  last  before  the  great  tribunal  of  the 
judge  of  quick  and  dead.  Secondly :  They  have  a  com- 
mon relationship.  "  The  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all." 
They  have  not  the  same  fathers,  mothers,  sisters,  teachers, 
ministers,  masters,  but  they  have  the  sainc  Creator.  Before 
this  common  relationship  all  circumstantial  distinctions 
vanish.  The  greatest  monarch  on  earth  in  the  presence  of 
the  Creator  is  as  insignificant  as  the  meanest  pauper.  Be- 
fore this  common  relationship  all  souls  should  blend  in 
worship.  The  poor  and  the  rich  are  alike  bound  to  love 
Him  supremely,  to  serve  Him  devotedly,  to  praise  Him 
enthusiastically,  and  for  ever. 
The  verses  present  to  us — 

The  ESSENTIAL    DIFFERENCE    BETWEEN   THE  AVISE  AND 

THE  FOOLISH. — Observe  here.  First :  The  prevision  and 
providence  of  the  wise.  "  A  prudent  man  foreseeth  the 
evil  and  hideth  himself."  True  wisdom  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  forecast.  It  descries  the  future,  foresees  the 
evil  and  the  good.  The  wise  man  does  not  live  in  the 
past,  nor  is  he  absorbed  in  the  present,  but  he  has  re- 
gard to  the  approaching.  He  provides  for  the  i^^ecular  evils 
which  he  foresees,  such  as  commercial  panics,  bankrupt- 
cies, failing  health,  and  for  all  he  makes  timely  prepara- 
tions. He  provides  for  the  moral  evils  which  he  foresees 
— temptations,  trials,  death,  judgment,  and  he  "  hideth 
himself,"      He  hastens  to   the  true  Refuge.      Observe, 
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Secondly :  The  recklessness  and  the  ruin  of  the  foolish. 
— "  The  simple  pass  on  and  are  punished."  Whilst  the 
wise  are  like  Noah,  who,  foreseeing  the  impending  cala- 
mity, prepared  an  ark  and  saved  himself  and  house.  The 
foolish  are  like  his  contemporaries,  pass  heedlessly  on, 
and  are  punished. 

All  men  spiritually  are  acting  the  character  either  of  the 
prudent  or  the  simple.  They  are  either  foreseeing  tho 
evils  in  the  future  and  preparing  to  meet  them,  or  else  they 
pass  carelessly  on  to  destruction.  "Neglecting  prepara- 
tion for  eternity,"  says  one,  "  is  like  the  traveller  across 
the  desert,  or  through  a  hostile  wilderness,  who  provides 
nothing  for  his  journey  ;  like  the  ambassador  to  a  far 
country  who  forgets  his  message ;  like  the  invited  guest 
who  puts  not  on  the  wedding  garment ;  like  the  fool  who 
counselleth  his  soul  to  take  its  ease,  while  God's  voice 
called  him  to  judgment." 


(READING  CCLXII.— SEPTEMBER  19.) 
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"  By  humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord  are  riches,  and  honour,  and  life. 
Thorns  and  snares  are  in  the  M'ay  of  the  froward :  he  that  doth  keep  his  soul  shall 
be  far  from  them." — Prcrv.  xxii,  4,  5. 

These  two  verses  present  to  us  human  life  in  this  world 
in  two  phases,  a  prosperous  and  a  perilous  one.  Plere  we 
have  one — 

A  PROSPEROUS  phase. — "By  humility  and  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  are  riches,  and  honour,  and  life." 

First :  Here  are  the  elements  of  a  prosperous  life.  What 
are  they  ?  (i)  Humility.  What  ij-, humility  r  ^oXiueakness. 
There  are  those  who  are  sometimes  considered  humble  who 
are  too  infertile  in  nature  to  grow  ambition.  They  have 
just  power  enough  to  cr"  wl,  they  have  no  wings  to  fly. 
Not  servility.    Those  wh    are  destitute  of  self-respect,  who 
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V.XO.  mean  and  crinj^ing-  in  their  instincts  and  habits,  like 
Uriah  Iloep  in  "  David  Copperfield,"  are  not  humble,  but 
mean  and  base.  Not  sa7ictii/ioiiioitsiicss.  There  is  much 
mock  humility  both  in  the  world  and  in  the  churches : 
humble  speeches  throbbinij;'  with  pride  ;  humble  dresses 
covering  hearts  beating  with  vanity  and  ambition.  The 
poet  says — 

"  There  arc  some  that  use 
Humility  to  serve  tlicir  pride,  and  seem 
Humlde  upon  tlieir  way,  to  be  prouder 
At  their  wisli'd  journey's  cud." 

The  following  anecdote  was  given  by  Robert  Newton,  the 
celebrated  Wesleyan  preacher.  He  says,  "  An  instance  of 
false  humility  was  lately  mentioned  to  me  by  the  Deacon 
of  a  Christian  C'»urch.  One  of  the  members  was  indulg- 
ing fr(M»ly  in  ♦'.lis  strain;  'What  a  poor,  short-coming 
creature  I  am  !  '  This  minister  sighed  and  said,  *  Indeed 
you  have  long  given  me  painful  reason  to  believe  you.' 
Whereupon  the  member,  being  taken  at  his  word,  roi)liod 
in  a  tone  of  anger,  '  Who  told  you  anything  about  me  :  I 
am  as  good  as  you.  I  will  not  come  to  hear  you  any 
more  ;  I  will  go  somewhere  else.'  And  so  he  did."  For 
examples  of  true  humility  from  Scripture  see  below.* 
Another  eUmcnt  of  a  prosperous  life  here  mentioned  is — 
(2)  Reverence.  "Fear  of  the  Tord."  In  tliis  fear  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  servility  or  terror.  It  is  the  fear  of  love. 
If  there  be  aught  of  dread  in  it,  it  is  the  dread  not  of  suffer- 
ing but  of  wrong.  It  means  godliness.  The  two  things, 
humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  arc  indissolubly  asso- 
ciated. 

Secondly:  Here  arc  the  cliarachris/ics  of  a  prosperous 
life.  What  are  they  r  Tliree  are  mentioned — **  Riches," 
"honour,"  "  life."     The  first,  secular  "  riches,"  sometimes 

*  Abraham  (den.  xviii.  27) ;  Jacol)  (den.  xxxii.  10) ;  Moses  (Kxod.  iii.  2,  iv.  10) ; 
Joshua  (Jos.  vii.  it);  (jideon  (Jud},'es  vi.  15) ;  David  (I  Chron.  xxix.  14)  ;  IKve- 
kiah  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  2U)  ;  Manasseh  (2  Chion.  xxxiii.12);  Josiah  (3  (.'hion.  x\xiv. 
27);  Jo''  (J<'''  "'•  4>  ''li''-  '■') !  ^^'a\a\\  (Isa.  vi.  5);  Jrrcmiah  (Jcr.  i.  0);  John  llic 
Hapli«-t  (Matt.  iii.  I.});  Centurion  (Matt.  viii.  8) ;  Woman  of  Canaan  (.Malt.  xv. 
2'      i:ii/abclh  (Lukei.  43;  Peter  (Luke  v.  «)  ;  I'aul  (Acts  xx.  10).  ,  . 
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attend  religion.  "  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things." 
But  such  riches  are  of  the  lowest  kind.  The  real  riches, 
the  wealth  of  holy  thoughts,  lofty  sentiments,  high  hopes, 
are  ever  associated  with  genuine  religion.  "Honour"  is 
also  mentioned.  True  spiritual  excellence  will  always 
command  the  honour  and  confidence  of  all  consciences 
both  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  It  receives 
the  honour  that  cometh  from  above.  Again,  "  life  "  is 
mentioned.  Not,  of  course,  mere  existence,  but  existence 
in  its  higher.t  and  happiest  developments.  Existence  in 
connection  with  all  that  can  make  it  valuable  and  blessed. 
Such  is  human  prosperity.  Wealth,  honour,  and  life,  all 
growing  out  of  humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord.  Here  we 
have  another  phase  of  life — 

A  PERILOUS  phase. — "  Thorns  and  snares  are  in  the  way 
of  the  froward."     Observe — 

First :  The  perils  of  life  described.  "  Thorns  and  snares." 
There  are  lives  vexed,  trotted,  wounded,  lives  of  entangle- 
ments, and  risks,  lives,  in  fact,  in  which  men  seem  to  be 
walking  every  step  on  prickling  thorns  beneath  which  lie 
hid  serpents,  precipices,  and  ravenous  beasts  of  prey.  Life 
to  some  men  is  nothing  but  annoyances,  pains,  and  per- 
plexities. 

Secondly :  The  perils  of  life  imiirrcd.  Who  are  the 
men  exposed  to  them  ?  The  text  answers  the  question. 
"Thorns  and  snares  are  in  the  way  oS.'CciQ  fnmardi'  The 
"froward"  man  stands  in  contrast  to  the  man  of  humility 
and  the  "  f(\ir  of  the  Lord."  He  is  th(^  man  of  unbridled 
will,  stubborn,  and  headstrong.  Self-willed  stubbornness 
has  always  led  men  into  perplexities.  Sarah,  Jacob  and 
Balaam  found  the  way  of  stubbornness  full  of  "  thorns  and 
snares,"  pains  and  perplexities.  What  a  wretched  destiny 
is  that  of  a  sinner :  his  footway  is  distressing,  his  end  is 
ruinous. 

Thirdly  :  The  perils  of  life  avoided.  "  He  that  doth  keep 
his  soul  shall  be  far  from  them."  The  wopl  "  them  "  may 
refer  either  to  the  "  froward"  char.ictcr  or  to  the  "thorns 
and  snares."  Either  sense  giv(^s  the  idea  that  the  man 
who  keeps  his  soul,  keeps  it  in  humility  in  the  "fear  of  thu 
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Lord,"  keeps  it  in  holy  fellowship  and  love,  will  avoid  iho 
perils  to  which  the  wicked  are  exposed. 
What  a  solemn  yet  glorious  thing  is  life  I 

*'  'Tis  not  for  man  to  trifle  !     Life  is  brief, 
And  sin  is  here. 
Our  age  is  but  the  falling  of  a  leaf, 

A  clropi)ing  tear : 
Wc  linve  no  time  to  sport  away  the  hours  ; 
All  must  be  earnest  in  a  world  like  ours. 

*«  T'  .\  many  lives,  but  only  one  have  wc— 
One,  only  one ! 
How  sacreil  should  that  one  life  ever  be, 

That  narrow  span ! 
Day  after  day  filled  up  with  blesseil  toil. 
Hour  after  hour  still  bringing  in  new  s])oiI." 

Dr.  Bonar. 
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(READING  CCXXHI.— SEPTEMBER  20.) 

CMlb-tvuiuiuij. 

"  Train  up  .n  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  :  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it." — PiiW,  xxii.  0. 

Four  important  subjects  are  implied  in  this  verse. 

The  si'KLTAi.  TRAi.N.MUi.iTY  uE  CHiEDiiouD.  —  "Train 
up  a  child."  What  is  training  r  Not  mere  teaching.  A 
child  may  be  taught  the  art  of  reading  and  writing,  and 
the  elements  of  general  knowledge,  and  yet  b(^  untrainod. 
Instruction  is  one  thing,  education  is  anoth(>r.  There  are 
many  well  instructed,  who  are  miserably  educated,  who  are 
in  fact  not  educated  at  all.  Training  and  education  mean 
the  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of 
the  soul,  the  bringing  out  into  right  and  vigorous  action 
the  germinant  elements  of  the  mind  and  heart.  Now 
childhood  is  the  special  period  for  this.  If  you  will  turn  the 
river  into  a  new  direction,  do  not  wait  until  it  ai)i)roaches 
the  ocean,  and  the  waters  become  a  volume  of  resistless 
force.     Begin  as  near  to  the  fountain  head  as  possible.    If 
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you  will  train  a  tree,  do  not  wait  until  its  trunk  has  grown  stiff 
and  bulky  with  years.  Begin  when  it  is  in  a  sapling  stage. 
If  you  train  a  horse,  you  must  begin  with  the  colt.  Youth 
is  the  period  for  training.  Indeed  all  life  is  trained  in 
youth,  children  are  trained,  either  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
process  is  ever  going  on.  The  soul  is  constantly  running 
into  hideous  crookedness  and  deformity  or  into  stately 
forms  of  strength.  It  is  not  a  questii  i  with  parents  and 
guardians  whether  those  committed  to  their  charge  shall  be 
educated  or  not,  educ  itod  they  will  be  in  some  form  or  other. 

Another  subject  implied  in  this  verse  is — 

The  righteous  rAXii  of  life. — "  In  the  way  he  should 
go."  I7ot  in  the  way  in  which  a  child  iwiild  go.  That 
would  in  all  probability  be  in  most  cases  ?.  false  and 
wicked  way,  the  way  of  error  and  ruin.  Not  the  way  in 
which  the  world  would  have  him  go,  the  way  of  selfishness, 
carnality,  and  pride.  But  in  the  way  in  which  he  "  should 
go."  Whac  is  the  way  ?  The  way  of  Christ.  Ho  is  the 
example.  "  Follow  me "  comprehends  the  totality  of 
man's  moral  obligation.  To  follow  Him  is  to  follow  triUh^ 
behcvolaicCy  happiness.    This  is  the  way,  the  only  way. 

Another  subject  implied  in  this  verse  is — 

The  terrible  force  of  haiu  r. — "  When  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it."  If  the  way  in  which  the  child  has 
been  trained  is  evil,  when  old  he  will  not  leave  it.  "  Can 
the  Ethiopian  change  his  skin  or  the  leopard  his  spots  ?" 
The  statistics  of  conversions  show  that  but  few  bad  men 
turn  into  the  ways  of  rectitude  and  religion  after  forty 
years  of  age.  The  tree  is  too  stiiT,  and  too  gnarled  to  bend, 
the  river  of  influence  has  become  too  voluminous,  too  near 
the  ocean  to  be  turned  in  another  direction  at  that  period 
of  life.  But  where  the  course  has  boon  right  in  youth,  the 
improbability  of  a  change,  we  think,  is  greatly  increased. 
Conscience  does  not  back  the  bad  man  in  his  habits,  how- 
ever strong  they  become.  Conscience,  this  divine  faculty, 
is  ever  av'.ainst  him.  But  the  good  man  in  his  habits  is 
always  borne  on  by  the  whole  might  of  his  moral  nature, 
and  a  conversion  from  goodness  in  old  ago  grows  almost 
into  an  impossibility. 
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Another  subject  implied  in  iiiis  vc^r.-c  is — 
Tli.  -c.t^^  A-xouNTABfTr-v  oi<  PARENTS.— The  great 
duty  of  training'  dr  id ren  devolves  upon  their  parents,  if 
they  have  no-  tue  capacity  and  the  time  to  give  the  .leces- 
sary  amount  of  thoir  personal  attention  to  the  work,  they 
should  use  their  best  judgment  in  the  employment  of  sub- 
stitutes. The  parent,  in  consequence  of  the  moral  power 
which  he  exerts  upon  the  susceptible  nature  of  his  children, 
becomes  almost  as  much  the  author  of  their  character  as 
he  is  the  instrumen  1  of  their  existence.  What,  then  ?  Is  the 
child  mere  passive  entity,  possessing  no  moral  spontaneity, 
no  resisting  force  ?  Little,  if  any,  in  the  first  stages  of 
being.  Must  we  in  all  cases  of  immorality  and  wickedness 
in  children  ascribe  culpable  neglect,  if  nothing  worse,  to 
parental  conduct  ?  We  are  bound  to  think  so  from  such  a 
passage  as  this.  The  great  philosopher  Locke  says, 
"That  of  all  the  men  we  meet  with,  nine  parts  out  of  ten 
are  what  they  are,  good  or  bad,  useful  or  not,  according  to 
their  education." 

This  subject;  presents — First :  A  lesson  to  the  young. 
Let  youth  avcld  the  wrong,  and  cultivate  those  habits  which 
are  in  accordance  with  morality  and  religion.  Second  :  A 
tvarriing  fo  the  guardians  of  youth.  Let  parents,  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  public  instructors,  and  statesmen,  look  well 
to  the  rising  generation.  If  parents  would  certainly  know 
that  their  little  child  would,  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight 
years,  fall  into  a  deep  river  alone,  would  they  wait  until 
that  catastrophe  occurred  before  they  taught  him  to  swim  ? 
In  the  course  of  that  period  the  infants  now  born  will  bo 
thrown  into  the  great  social  river  of  depravity  and  corruj)- 
tion  ;  and  should  they  not,  in  the  earliest  stages,  be  taught 
the  moral  art  of  keeping  the  current  beneath  them,  and 
making  it  bear  them  to  scenes  of  safety  and  peace? 

"  Oh,  for  the  coming  of  that  glorious  time, 
When,  prizing  knowledge  as  her  noblest  wcallll, 
And  best  protection,  this  imperial  realm, 
AVhile  she  exacts  allegiance,  shall  admit 
An  obligation,  on  her  part,  to  teach 
Them  who  arc  bom  to  serve  her  and  obey  | 
JJinding  herselfiiy  statute,  to  secure 
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Till  ni-'inHMil:;  m  *<.'t(  ;' ,  .jud  ir.'urn: 

Tlio  :  liiul  with  moral  and  •■cn{jv)t  i  (roi.!/, 

Both  understood  and  jirar^.i c.  -so  thai  none, 

However  destitute,  be  left.  •..•  dioop, 

By  timely  culture  unsus!  •  ;  d,  cr  run 

Into  wild  disorder  ;  or  !>•    Jicert 

To  drudge  thiouj,'!)  a  weni    life  Aiiliout  the  help 

Of  intellectual  implements  snid  tools  ; 

A  sava;,'e  horde  amonjj  the  civilized, 

A  servile  band  among  the  lordly  Tree." 

Wordsworth. 
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"  The  rich  rulcth  over  the  jioor,  and  the  bon  jwer  is  servant  to  the  lender." 
^Prm).  xxii.  7. 

Wealth  not  only  invests  its  possossor  with  the  power  to 
gratily  his  appetites,  tastes,  and  aiobition,  to  cultivate  his 
intellect,  and  to  furnish  his  mind  with  stores  of  choicest 
knowledge,  to  amelioratr  human  woe,  n.nd  to  promote 
general  happiness  ;  but  invoSts  hr-i  at  the  same  time  with 
a  regal  influence.  A  weai'v  inai.  is  the  king  of  his  depen- 
dants. Indeed  wealth  -viies  commerce,  and  comnierco 
rules  the  parliaments  of  *r;e  world,  iu  relation  to  this 
subject  we  offer  three  remarks;. 

That  thi  rule  of  wealth  t.hoiilti  ALWAYS  be  a  GENEROUS 
rule. — When  we  see  a  wealthy  nuan  loved,  Imnoured,  and 
loyally  served,  because  of  the  benefits  that  he  has  conferred 
upon  his  fellows,  his  sovereignty  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing. 
Such  was  th(}  sovereignty  which  Job,  in  the  days  of  his  pros- 
perity, enjoyed.  "  The  young  men  saw  xwa  and  hid 
thembclves :  and  the  aged  arose  and  stood  up.  The 
princes  refrained  talking  and  laid  their  har.d  on  thair 
mouth.  The  nobles  held  their  peace,  and  thoir  tongueii 
cleaved  to  the  roof  of  their  mouth.     Wnon  th:    3at  heaid 
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me,  then  it  blessed  me,  and  when  the  eye  saw  me  it  gave 
witness  to  me.  Because  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried, 
and  t!ie  fatherless,  and  them  that  had  none  to  help  him." 
Again : — 

This  rule  of  wealth  is  frequently  tyrannic— To  how 
many  rich  men  of  all  ages  do  the  thundering  denunciations 
of  St.  James  apply,  "  Behold  the  hire  of  the  labourers  who 
have  reaped  down  your  fields,  which  is  of  you  kept  back  by 
fraud,  crieth :  and  the  cries  of  them  which  have  reaped  are 
entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  Ye  have 
lived  in  pleasure  on  the  earth,  and  been  wanton  :  ye  have 
nourished  your  hearts  as  in  a  day  of  slaughter.  Ye  have 
condemned  and  killed  the  just ;  and  he  did  not  resist  you." 
How  often  does  the  wealthy  master  exercise  tyranny  over 
his  servants,  the  wealthy  landlord  over  his  tenants,  the 
wealthy  merchant  over  his  customers,  the  wealthy  nation 
over  poorer  countries.  The  rule  of  wealth  is  oft  tyrannic 
Moreover — 

This  rule  of  wealth  is  EVER  TEMPORARY. — There  is  an 
empire  which  a  man  may  establish  here  over  his  fellows 
that  might  be  permanent  and  ever  extending ;  the  empire 
of  superior  thoughts,  pure  sympathies,  divine  aims  and 
deeds.  By  these  men  may  become  kings  for  ever  under 
God.  But  the  reign  of  mere  wealth  is  always  uncertain, 
and  at  most  very  brief.  Riches  lose  their  power  the 
moment  their  possessor  dies.  The  rich  man's  crown  falls 
from  his  head,  and  his  sceptre  from  his  hand,  with  his  last 
breath. 

From  this  subject  we  are  reminded  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  rich.  How  great  the  power  of  wealth !  In  this 
world  it  is  a  talent  often  more  influential  than  intellect  or 
genius.  Every  man  is  responsible  to  God  for  all  the  good 
his  wealth  is  capable  of  accomplishing.  We  are  reminded 
also  of  the  temptation  of  the  poor.  What  is  the  temptation  ? 
To  become  ser\'ile,  cringing  in  spirit.  Sycophancy  is  the 
greatest  curse  of  the  people.  It  is  a  cancer  in  the  heart  of 
England.  The  men  that  bow  down  to  wealth  are  in  the 
majority  everywhere,  and  they  are  parasites  that  devour  the 
moral  nobleness  of  nations.   We  are  further  reminded  of  the 
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wisdom  of  the  diligent.  The  diligent  man  is  a  wise  man. 
Why?  Because  the  more  industrious  he  is,  the  more 
independent  he  become.^  of  wealthy  men.  Though  he  may 
bow  at  first,  and  thus  become  for  a  time  a  ser\'ant,  he  will 
soon  by  assiduous  labour  pay  back  his  loan,  and  stand 
erect  before  his  own  master  as  an  independent  man. 

"  Thy  spirit,  independence,  let  me  share. 
Lord  of  the  lion-heart  and  eagle  eye ; 
Thy  steps  I  follow  with  my  bosom  bare. 
Nor  heed  the  storm  that  howls  along  the  sky." 

Smollett. 
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iumaw  %\k. 

"  FTc  that  sowcth  iniquity  shall  reap  vanity :  and  the  rod  of  his  anger  shall 
fail."— /'/w.  xxii.  8. 

The  words  point  out : — 

The  INEVITABLE  AVORK  of  human  life. — What  is  the 
work  ?  It  is  that  of  moral  agriculture — solving  and  reaping. 
Every  man  in  every  act  of  life  is  doing  this.  Every 
volition,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  a  thought,  a  word,  or 
a  muscular  act  is  a  seed.  There  is  a  germ  of  imperishable 
life  in  it.  No  frost  is  cold  enough,  no  fire  is  hot  enough, 
no  weight  is  heavy  enough  to  destroy  this  germ.  It  is 
essentially  incorruptible.  What  seeds  men  sow  every  day  ! 
What  bushels  they  deposit  in  the  moral  soil  of  their  being ! 
But  they  reap  as  well  as  sow  every  tlay.  What  was  sown 
yesterday  they  reap  to-day.  "  j\Ion  are  living  in  the  fruits 
of  their  doings."  The  law  of  causation  is  inviolate  and 
ever  operative  within  us.  Out  of  our  moral  yesterday  has 
grown  our  to-day,  and  thus  on  for  ever.  We  are  saivcrs 
and  reapers  all  of  us.     Observe  again  : — 

The  RKTRIUUTIVE  LAW  of  human  life. —  What  yon  sow 
you  will  reap.  P'irst:  What  you  sow  in  kind  yow  shall  reap. 
"  lie  that  soweth  iniquity  shall  reap  vanity."    Job  says 
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They  that  plough  iniquity  and  sow  wickedness  reap  the 
same."*  Paul  says,  "  Be  not  deceived  ;  God  is  not  mocked  : 
for  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  For 
he  that  soweth  to  the  flesh  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corrup- 
tion ;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  of  the  spirit 
reap  life  evcrlasting."t  The  man  Avhose  actions  are 
carnal,  selfish,  profane,  ungodly,  will  reap  a  terrible  har- 
vest of  misery.  It  cannot  be  helped.  God  will  not  reverse 
the  law,  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  reap." 
Secondly  :  What  you  sow  in  measure  you  shall  reap.  Not 
a  grain  will  be  lost.  Sometimes  the  seed  which  the 
husbandman  commits  to  the  soil  rots.  The  spring  comes 
round  and  it  appears  not  above  the  ground — it  is  dead.  But 
not  a  grain  in  the  harvest  of  life  is  lost.  The  more  blessed 
deeds  sown,  the  more  blessed  life  enjoyed,  and  the  con- 
verse. He  will  reap  the  richest  harvest  of  blessedness 
who  is  most  active  in  deeds  of  love  and  godliness. 
Observe  again  : — 

The  TERRIBLE  MISTAKE  of  human  life. — ^What  is  the 
mistake  r  Sowing  iniquity.  This  is  a  general  mistake. 
The  unregenerate  millions  in  all  lands  are  doing  this. 

This  is  a  mistake  idiich  men  are  slow  to  learn.  Though 
conscience,  the  Bible,  experience,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  are 
all  co-working  to  convince  men  of  this  mistake,  they 
blunder  on.  TJiis  is  a  mistake  whose  nltimate  consequences 
will  be  terrific.  "  And  the  rod  of  his  anger  shall  fail ;"  or 
as  in  the  margin,  "  With  the  rod  of  his  anger  he  shall  be 
consumed."  Perhaps  this  expression  refers  to  the  tyrannic 
power  exercised  by  wealthy  men,  as  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  The  rod  by  which  he  oppressed  and  smote 
the  poor  for  his  own  selfish  ends,  that  rod  "  shall  fail." 
Death  shall  wrest  it  from  his  hands.  God  shall  break  it  in 
pieces ;  and  his  tyranny  and  iniquity  shall  leave  him 
nothi)ig  but  shame,  remorse,  and  the  fruits  of  his  immoral 
life.  "Such,"  says  Mr.  Bridges,  "was  Sennacherib  in 
olden  time,  such  was  Napoleon  in  our  own  day.  Never 
had  the  world  so  extensive  a  soiver  of  i)iiqiiifyy  never  one 
reaped  a  more  abundant  harvest  of  vanity.    The  rod  of 
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anger  was  he  to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  how 
utterly  was  the  rod  suffered  to  fail,  when  the  purpose  was 
accomplished  !  despoiled  of  empire,  shorn  of  greatness,  an 
exiled  captive." 


(READING  CCLXVI.— SEPTEMBER  23.) 


6tnui«c  DMlu«tk0]pu. 

"  lie  that  liath  a  bountiful  eye  shall  be  blessed ;  for  he  giveth  of  his  bread  to 
the  poor," — Prov,  xxii.  9. 

vSixCE  philanthropy  in  England  the  last  few  years  has 
become  a  profession^  its  name  is  fast  losing  its  divine  sig- 
nificance and  its  soul-captivating  charms.  There  are 
hirelings  and  charletans  itinerating  the  land,  and  canting  in 
every  town  in  the  empire  in  its  sacred  name.  They  wrap 
themselves  in  its  robes,  and  use  its  sacred  language,  in 
order  to  gratify  more  effectually  their  ambition  and  their 
greed.  The  verse  leads  us  to  notice  three  things  concern- 
ing genuine  philanthropy — 

The  kindliness  of  its  disposition.—"  He  that  hath 
a  bountiful  eye,"  shall  be  blessed.  "  In  the  Hebrew,' 
says  an  expositor,  "  the  expression  is — "  He  that  is  good  0) 
eye."  The  opposite  phrase — *'  an  evil  eye  " — is  frequent  in 
Scripture,  and  is  used  in  various  senses.  It  is  applied,  for 
example,  in  a  general  way,  to  duplicity  of  principle^  in 
which  sense  it  stands  opposed  to  what  our  Lord  calls 
"  having  the  eye  single."  It  is  applied  also  to  a  perverted 
state  of  the  affections  towards  any  of  these  objects — sup- 
posed, of  course,  to  be  indicated  by  the  looks.  (Deut. 
xxviii.  54,  56.)  It  is  further  used  for  envy  (Matt.  xx.  15  ; 
Mark  vii.  22);  and  further  still  for  a  principle  closely 
allied  to  envy — covetousness — eagerly  looking  at  the  object 
desired,  and  grudging  every  expenditure  of  it.  (Prov. 
xxiii.  6 ;  xxviii.  22  ;  Deut.  xv.  9.)  This  meaning  is  illus- 
trated by  the  use  of  the  corresponding  expression,  in  the 
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verse  before  us, — "  a  good  eye.'*  It  moans  the  eye  of  com- 
passionate and  generous  tenderness, — that  looks,  with  a 
desire  to  relieve  the  wants  and  woes  of  others ;  and  that, 
at  the  same  time,  does  not  merely  weep — shedding"  un- 
availing tears — but,  affecting  the  heart,  opens  the  hand — 
"  for  he  giveth  of  his  bread  to  the  poor."  As  the  heart 
looks  out  through  the  eye,  it  appears  in  the  eye.  Man's 
dispositions  are  reflected  in  his  looks.  What  a  blessed 
thing  to  have  a  bountiful  heart !  A  thousand  times  better 
to  have  a  bountiful  heart  with  scanty  provisions,  than  a 
niggardly  heart  with  boundless  affluence.  "The  liberal 
deviseth  liberal  things,  and  by  liberal  things  he  shall 
stand."    The  verse  leads  us  to  notice — 

The  beneficence  of  its  activity. — "  He  giveth  of  his 
bread  to  the  poor."  Genuine  philanthropy  is  practical.  It 
does  not  live  on  mere  sentiment  or  speech.  It  goes  out  in 
useful  deeds.  The  true  philanthropist  is  ready  to  distri- 
bute and  willing  to  communicate.  He  gives  not  as  a  duty 
but  as  a  privilege. 

*'  Give  !  as  the  morning  that  flows  out  of  heaven ! 
Give !  as  the  waves,  when  their  channel  is  riven ! 
Give!  as  the  free  air  and  sunshine  are  yivcn : 

Lavishly,  utterly  carelessly  {,'ivc  ! 
Not  the  waste  drops  of  thy  cup  overflowing  : 
Not  the  faint  sparks  of  thy  hearth  overglowing  : 
Not  a  pale  bud  from  the  June  rose's  blowing  : 

Give  as  He  gave  thee  Who  gave  thee  to  live  j 
Pour  out  thy  love  like  the  rush  of  a  river 
Wasting  its  waters  for  ever  and  ever 
Through  the  burnt  sands  that  reward  not  the  giver." 

Household  Words, 

The  verse  leads  us  to  notice — 

The  reward  of  its  service.— It  "shall  be  blessed." 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor."  He  shall  be 
blessed  with  the  commendation  of  his  own  conscience, 
with  the  grateful  affection  of  the  poor,  and  with  the  appro- 
bation of  his  God.  "  If  thou  draw  out  thy  soul  to  the 
hungry,  and  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul,  then  shall  thy  light 
rise  in  obscurity,  and  thy  darkness  be  as  the  noonday ;  and 
the  Lord  shall  guide  thee  continually,  and  satisfy  thy  soul 
in  drought,  and  make  fat  thy  bones :  and  thou  shalt  be  like 
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a  watered  garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  water  whose  waters 
fail  not."  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren  ye  have 
done  it  unto  me." 

The  language  of  Quarles  on  giving  is  worth  recording. 
"  Proportion  thy  charity  to  the  extent  of  thy  estate,  lest 
God  proportion  thy  estate  to  the  weakness  of  thy  charity : 
let  the  lips  of  the  poor  be  the  trumpet  of  thy  gift,  lest  in 
seeking  applause  thou  lose  thy  reward.  Nothing  is  more 
pleasing  to  God  than  an  open  hand  and  a  close  mouth." 


\ 


(READING  CCLXVII.— SEPTEMBER  24.) 


•«  Cast  out  the  scomcr,  and  contention  shall  jjo  out ;  yea,  strife  and  reproach 
shall  cease." — Prorv.  xxii.  10. 

The  scorner  is  a  character  to  which  Solomon  has  frequently 
called  our  attention  in  preceding  chapters.  Few  charac- 
ters in  society  are  more  despicable  in  spirit  or  pernicious 
in  influence.  He  is  profane,  contemptuous,  insolent,  flip- 
pant, and  splenetic.  He  deals  in  jeers  and  gibes,  in  sneers, 
satire,  and  lampoon.  Himself  the  most  contemptuous  to 
others,  the  most  contemptible  in  himself.  He  sneers  at  the 
sacred,  he  mocks  at  the  momentous.  The  verse  presents 
him — 

As  a  social  disturber. — "Cast  out  the  scornor  and 
contention  shall  go  out."  This  implies  that  he  is  the  breaker 
of  harmony,  the  creator  of  ill-feeling  and  confusion.  And 
so  he  is.  He  is  a  disturber  in  the  family.  The  domestic 
circle  to  which  he  belong  ,  or  with  which  he  has  any  con- 
nection, he  is  sure  to  agitate  with  heartljurnings  and 
jealousies.  He  is  a  disturber  in  the  church.  When 
by  hypocrisy  he  sometimes  happens  to  gain  admission 
into  a  Christian  community,  he  soon  makes  his  pernicious 
influence  felt.     His  irony  creates  wounds,  his  jests  shock 
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the  serious,  his  inuendos  shake  confidence  and  create  sus- 
picions. He  is  a  disturber  in  the  nation.  If  he  takes  ujj 
with  politics,  aspires  to  popularity  and  has  oratorio  power, 
he  is  a  demagogue,  a  firebrand.  His  object  will  be  to  dis- 
parage his  superiors,  to  undermine  authority,  to  set  class 
against  class.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  disturber  in  all  his  social 
relations.    The  verse  represents  him — 

As  a  social  pest. — "  Cast  out  the  scorner."  He  should 
be  thrust  from  the  circle  in  which  he  is  found.  Excom- 
munication is  his  righteous  doom.  Sometimes  the  scorner 
gains  great  influence  as  a  politician,  and  temporising  go- 
vernments, instead  of  casting  him  out,  take  him  into  office 
and  bribe  him  by  voting  him  a  princely  income.  For  a 
time  the  miserable  hireling  is  silenced  and  the  country  is 
rid  of  his  mischievous  agitations.  But  the  spirit  is  still 
in  him,  only  pampered  into  plethoric  indolence.  He  should 
be  expelled,  be  cast  out  from  all  places  of  public  trnst, 
from  all  confidential  intercourse,  and  treated  as  a  social 
pest.  Society  should  throw  on  him  the  eye  of  dignified 
contempt.  Whether  he  is  the  member  of  a  family,  a 
church,  or  a  cabinet,  he  should  be  cast  out.  Never  place 
confidence  in  the  man  of  a  scoffing  spirit.  He  is  a 
canker  worm  in  the  social  garden  and  he  must  be  crushed. 
He  is  a  Jonah  on  the  social  bark,  and  the  sea  will  "  not 
cease  from  its  raging"  until  he  is  thrown  overboard. 
"  But  what,"  says  Bridges,  "  if  we  should  not  be  able  to 
cast  him  out  r  He  may  be  a  husband  or  a  child.  At  least 
give  a  protest.  Show  that  you  stand  not  on  the  same 
ground.  Turn  away  from  his  scorning.  This  will  mortify 
if  not  silence.  Turn  from  him  to  your  God.  This  will  bring 
peace.  Dwell  with  him,  sighing  as  David  in  Mesech.* 
One  greater  than  David  teaches  us  by  His  example. 
Honour  your  Divine  Master  by  enduring  as  he  did  year 
after  year  the  contradiction  of  sinners.f  And  who 
knoweth,  but  this  meek  and  silent  endurance  with  a  loving, 
bleeding  heart,  may  have  power  to  cast  out  the  scorning, 
and  to  mould  the  scorner  into  the  lowliness  of  the  cross  ? 
Then  would  he  be  a  more  welcome  member  of  the  family 

*  Psalm  cxx.  5—7.  f  Ilcb.  xii.  Ji 
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or  of  the  church.  '  Strife  and  reproach '  v/ould  cease  in 
both  should  the  persecutor  of  the  faith  become  a  monu- 
ment of  grace,  a  shining  witness  to  the  truth." 


(READING  CCLXVIIL— SEPTEMBER  25.) 


Vat  6xr0tr  mint. 
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"  He  that  lovetli  pureness  of  heart, /t>r  the  grace  of  his  lips  the  king  shall  be 
ills  friend.  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  preserve  knowledge,  and  he  overtlirowcth  the 
words  of  the  transgressor." — Prffv,  xxii.  11,  12. 

This  passage  leads  us  to  consider  the  heart,  the  speech, 
the  influence,  and  the  blessedness  of  a  good  man. 

The  HEART  of  the  good  man. — "  He  that  loveth  pure- 
ness of  heart."  Not  merely  does  he  love  the  pure  in  lan- 
guage, in  manners  and  habits,  in  outward  deportment,  but 
the  pure  in  heart,  pureness  in  the  very  fountains  of  moral 
life  and  action.  "Pureness  of  heart"  in  man's  case  im- 
plies— Firirt :  A  moral  rc)u:ml.  All  men  in  an  unregene- 
rate  state  are  defiled  by  sin.  The  very  well-springs  of 
their  life  are  polluted.  "  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all 
things,  and  desperately  wicked."  It  implies — Secondly  : 
j:in  urgent  necessity.  Without  pureness  of  heart  there  is 
no  true  knowledge  of  God  or  fellowship  with  Him. 
•'  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God." 
"  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  A  good 
man  then  is  a  man  who  loveth  "  pureness  of  heart,"  he 
possesses  and  promotes  it.  For  such  a  heart  David 
prayed,  "  Create  within  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and 
renew  a  right  spirit  within  me." 

The  SPEECH  of  the  good  man. — "  For  the  grace  of  his 
lips  the  king  shall  be  his  friend."  By  "  the  grace  of  his 
lips"  we  are  to  understand  something  more  than  gram- 
matic  accuracy,  or  elegant  diction — something  more  than 
logical  correctness  or  strict  veracity.  It  means  speech  that 
is  morally  pure — pure  in  sentiment,   and  in  aim.      It  is 
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said  of  Christ  that  the  people  wondered  at  the  gracious 
words  which  proceeded  out  of  His  mouth.  The  man  of  a 
pure  heart  will  have  lips  of  grace.  "  If  the  tree  is  made 
good,  the  fruit  will  be  good."  "  Out  of  the  abundance  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  His  speech  will  be  sea- 
soned with  salt,  and  he  will  minister  grace  unto  his 
hearers.  Gracious  speech  is  the  antithesis  of  untruthful, 
malicious,  and  unchaste  language. 

The  INFLUENCE  of  the  good  man. — "The  king  shall  be 
his  friend."  Solomon  here  speaks  probably  of  his  own  de- 
termination. He  meant  to  say  that  he  would  give  his 
friendship  to  such  men.  "  This,"  says  an  able  writer,  "had 
been  his  father's  resolution  "  (Psa.  li.  6,  cxix.  63).  This 
character  smoothed  the  way  to  royal  favour  for  Joseph 
(Gen.  xli.  37 — 45),  for  Ezra  (Ez.  vii.  21 — 25),  and  Daniel 
(Dan.  vi.  1 — 3,  28}.  Nay,  we  find  godly  Obadiah  in  the 
confidence  of  wicked  Ahab  (i  Kings  xviii.  3,  12  ;  2  Kings 
xiii.  14).  So  powerful  is  the  voice  of  conscience,  even 
when  God  and  holiness  are  hated !  Yet  this  choice  of  the 
gracious  lips  is  too  often  rather  what  ought  to  be,  than 
what  is  (chap.  xvi.  12,  13).  Well  is  it  for  the  kingdom 
when  the  sovereign's  choice  is  according  to  this  rule. 
(Chap,  xxviii.  2  ;  xxv.  5).  Such  alone  the  great  King 
marks  as  His  friends.  Such  He  embraces  with  His  fatherly 
love.  (Chap.  xv.  9.)  Such  He  welcomes  into  His  heavenly 
kingdom.  (Psa.  xv.  i,  2;  xxiv.  3,  4).  "Blessed  are  the 
pure  in  heart  for  they  shall  see  God"  (Matt.  v.  8). 

The  BLESSEDNESS  of  a  good  man. — "The  eyes  of  the 
Lord  preserve  knowledge."  Three  different  interpretations 
have  been  given  to  this  expression.  First :  That  the  Lord 
vigilantly  imtches  over  His  truth  in  the  zuorld.  This  is  a 
faci,  although  we  are  not  disposed  to  accept  it  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage.  It  is  a  glorious  and  elevating" 
truth — That  the  Great  God  has  ever  exercised  a  watchful 
care  over  His  cause  in  the  world.  Secondly:  That  zvhai 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord  sec  He  remembers  for  ever.  "The  eyes 
of  the  Lord  preserve  knowledge."  He  retains  his  know- 
ledge. What  we  see  often  passes  away  from  our  memory. 
We  do  not  "preserve"  it.    We  forget  far  more  than  wo 
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retain.  Not  so  with  the  Lord.  He  observes  everything, 
and  everything  He  observes  remains  with  Him  for  ever. 
But  we  are  not  disposed  to  accept  this  as  the  idea  of  the 
passage.  Thirdly:  That  the  Lord  exercises  a  protecting 
superintendence  over  those  7vho  possess  His  knowledge.  That 
it  means,  in  fact,  the  same  as  the  expression  elsewhere, 
"  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous."  This  we 
accept  as  the  true  idea.  It,  therefore,  expresses  the 
blessedness  of  a  good  man.  He  has  an  all-wise,  an  all- 
constant,  all-mighty  Keeper.  Whilst  the  Lord  keeps  t.^e 
good  man,  He  "  overthroweth  the  words  of  the  trans- 
gressor." 

Let  us  mark  well  then  the  heart,  the  speech,  the  in- 
fluence, and  the  blessedness  of  a  good  man.  How  pure  in 
sentiment,  how  excellent  in  speech,  how  salutary  in  in- 
fluence, how  guarded  by  Heaven !  The  eyes  of  the  Lord 
are  ever  upon  him. 

"  Though  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread, 
With  gloomy  horrors  overspread, 
My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill, 
For  thou,  O  Lord,  art  with  me  still : 
Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid, 
And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade," 

Addison. 


(READING  CCLXIX.-SEPTEMBER  26.) 


*•  The  slothful  man  saith,  There  is  a  lion  without,  I  shall  be  slain  in  ths 
streets." — Frov.  xxii.  13. 

To  Solomon  slothfulness  was  one  of  the  greatest  evils  in 
the  character  of  man.  How  frequently  does  he  depict  it 
with  graphic  force !  How  often  does  he  denounce  it  with 
fiery  energy !  "  Idleness,"  says  Colton,  "  is  the  great 
Pacific  ocean  of  life,  and  in  that  stagnant  abyss,  the  most 
salutary  things  produce  no  good,  the  most  obnoxious  no 
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evil.  Vice,  indeed,  abstractedly  considered,  may  be,  and 
often  is,  engendered  in  idleness ;  but  the  moment  it  becomes 
suiRciently  vice,  it  must  quit  its  cradle  and  cease  to  be 
idle."  Two  of  the  evils  connected  with  indolence  are  sug- 
gested in  the  verse. 

It  creates  FALSE  excuses. — "  There  is  a  lion  without." 
The  streets  are  very  tnilikcly  places  for  lions  to  resort  to. 
Their  hom.e  is  the  secluded  glens — in  desolate  forests  and 
untrodden  deserts.     If  ever  they  are  found  in  streets,  it  is 
by  rare  accident.     The  excuse,  therefore,  which  the  slothful 
man  urges,  is  purely  imaginary.     The  lion  in  the  streets  is 
a  fiction  of  his  own  lazy  brain.     The  slothful  man  is  ever 
acting  thus  in   the   sectilar  sphere.     Is  he  a  farmer,  he 
neglects  the  cultivation  of  Lis  fields,  because  the  weather 
is  too  cold  or  too  hot,  too  cloudy,  too  dry  or  too  wet.     Is 
he  a  tradesman,  he  finds  imaginary  excuses  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  market :  commodities  are  too  high  or  too  low. 
Is  he  an  artizan,  he  finds  difficulties  in  the  place,  the  tools, 
or  the  materials.     The  industrious  farmer  seldom  finds  in- 
surmountable difficulties  in  the  weather ;  the  industrious 
tradesman  in  the  market,  or  the    industrious  artisan   in 
the  work  marked  out  for  him  to  do.    The  difficulties  are 
purely  imaginary — the  dreams  of  idleness.     The  slothful 
man  also  makes  excuses  in  the  spiritual  sphere.    When 
the  unregenerate  man  is  urged  to  the  renunciation  of  his 
own  principles  and  habits,  and  the  adoption  of  new  spirit 
and  methods,  slothfulness  urges  him  to  make  imaginary 
excuses.     Sometimes  he  pleads  the  decrees  of  God,  some- 
times the  greatness  of  his  sins,  sometimes  the  inconvenience 
of  the  season — too  soon  or  too  late.     The  slothful  man 
lives  in  falsehood.     He  says  there  is  a  "  lion  without,  I 
shall  be  slain  m  the  streets,"  when  the  imperial  beast  is 
leagues  away  prowling  in  the  boundless  forest.    Another 
evil  connected  with  indolence  is — 

It  creates  UNMANLY  excuses. — The  very  excuse  he  pleads, 
tho^igh  imaginary,  if  true  would  be  a  strong  reason  for  im- 
mediate action.  "A  lion  in  the  streets  !  "  Why,  if  he  had 
a  spark  of  manhood  in  him,  a  bit  of  the  stuff"  that  makes 
heroes,  he  should  rouse  every  power.    The  lives  of  the 
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helpless  women  and  children  in  the  town  are  in  danger 
when  the  ravenous  beast  treads  the  pavement,  and  hu- 
manity urges  action.  Laziness  and  cowardice  are  vitally 
associated.  There  is  no  heroism  in  the  heart  of  indolence. 
To  true  souls  difficulties  are  a  challenge,  not  a  check  to 
action.  They  are  made  to  be  conquered.  It  is  only  as 
they  are  conquered  that  man's  faculties  are  developed  and 
his  nature  ennobled.  "Difficulties,"  says  a  modern  writer, 
"  are  God's  errands ;  and  when  we  are  sent  upon  them  we 
should  esteem  it  a  proof  of  God's  confidence — as  a  com- 
pliment from  Him.  The  traveller  who  goes  round  the 
world  prepares  himself  to  pass  through  all  latitudes,  and 
to  meet  all  changes.  So  a  man  must  be  prepared  to  take 
life  as  it  comes ;  to  mount  the  hill  when  the  hill  swells, 
and  to  go  down  the  hill  when  the  hill  lowers  ;  to  walk  the 
plain  when  it  stretches  before  him,  and  to  ford  the  river 
when  it  rolls  over  the  plain."  "  I  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ,  which  strengtheneth  me." 


(READING  CCLXX.— SEPTEMBER  27.) 


"  The  mouth  of  strange  women  is  a  deep  pit :  he  that  is  abhorred  of  the  LoRD 
shall  fall  therein." — Prov.  xxii.  14. 

Solomon  here  speaks  from  experience.  Elsewhere  he 
says,  "  And  I  find  more  bitter  than  death  the  woman 
whose  heart  is  snares  and  nets,  and  her  hands  as  bands. 
Whoso  pleaseth  God  shall  escape  from  her,  but  the  sinner 
shall  be  taken  by  her."  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  refer  more  than  once  to  this  execrable  character.*  There 
are  two  things  in  the  text  concerning  the  influence  of  a 
depraved  w^oman. 

It   is  dangerous.— "  It  is  a  deep  pit."    This  pit  is 
artfully  concealed.     She   does    not  leave   its  dark  mouth 
*  See  our  Readings  on  chap.  ii.  16— 19;  V.  3 — 12. 
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yawning  before  the  eye.  In  the  garden  of  her  fascinations 
it  is  concealed  in  a  nook,  encircled  with  lovely  shrubs  and 
sweetest  flowers.  The  victim  sees  it  not  until  his  foot  has 
slipped  and  he  falls.  This  pit  is  monJly  dark.  He  who 
falls  into  it  loses  all  moral  light — the  light  of  God's  coun- 
tenance, the  light  of  pure  love,  the  light  of  holv  hope,  the 
light  of  approving  conscience.  He  is  enwrapt  in  the  gloom 
of  sensuality  and  vice.  This  pit  is  terribly  crowded.  What 
millions  of  young  men  fall  into  it  every  age  and  are 
ruined.  They  fall  into  the  pit  and  are  lost  to  their  age. 
Young  men,  avoid  this  artfully  concealed,  morally  dark, 
terribly  crowded  pit.  "Dark  deeds,"  says  Dr.  Farrer, 
"  are  done  in  secret ;  drag  them  into  the  light,  and  they 
cannot  stand  it.  A  debased  soul,  brought  into  open  day- 
light and  not  rushing  from  it,  is  naturally  purified ;  that 
which  was  darkness  in  the  dark  becomes  light  in  the 
daylight.  Therefore  to  see  God's  face  is  to  be  pure  from 
every  shame.  And  it  is  to  be  elevated  above  all  earthli- 
ness.  A  Russian  empress  once  built  a  palace  of  ice,  and 
her  guests  danced  and  banqueted  within  its  glimmering 
walls.  But  when  the  sun  shone  it  vanished  and  melted 
into  cold  and  dripping  mud.  Even  so  it  is  with  the  aims 
men  toil  for  most.  Death  comes,  and  all  they  have  longed 
for  looks  no  better  ';han  a  palace  of  icicles,  which  shone 
with  opal  colours  ui  der  the  moonbeams,  but  melts  into 
hideous  ruin  before  the  light  of  God.  Therefore  to  see 
God's  face  is  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  illusory,  the 
true  from  the  false.  And  it  is  to  be  at  peace.  For  as  the 
chaos  became  order  and  beauty  under  the  wings  of  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  as  the  troubled  waves  of  Galilee  sank 
into  calm  beneath  the  Saviour's  feet,  so  there  can  be  no 
disquietude  in  His  presence,  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  roGt !" 

It  is  damning. — "He  that  is  abhorred  of  the  Lord 
shall  fall  therein."  "  Her  feet,"  says  Solomon  in  another 
place,  "  go  down  to  death,  her  steps  take  hold  on  hell." 
Those  that  give  themselves  up  to  her  influence  are 
"  abhorred  of  the  Lord."  "  He  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold    iniquity."      Solomon   had   fallen    into    this  pit. 
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And,  oil !  the  agony  of  awakened  conviction  and  felt 
abandonment !  "  To  what  do  the  fearful  words  amount  ? 
To  this,  that  in  His  righteous  displeasure  there  is  not  a 
heavier  curse  which  offended  God  can  allow  to  fall  upon 
the  object  of  His  wrath,  than  leaving  him  to  be  a  prey  to 
the  seductive  blandishments  of  an  unprincipled  woman — 
that  if  God  held  any  one  in  abhorrence,  this  would  be  the 
severest  vengeance  He  could  take.  Oh !  let  the  yonth 
hear  that  and  tremble !  There  are  few  vices — if,  indeed, 
there  be  any — more  sadly  prevalent ;  and  there  are  few — 
if,  indeed  there  be  any — more  miserably  destructive  of  soul, 
body  and  estate.  The  abhorrence  and  the  curse  of  God 
are  in  the  haunts,  whether  open  or  secret,  of  profligacy 
and  lewdness.  Wish  you  to  have  proof  of  your  being 
'  abhorred  of  the  Lord'  ?  Court  the  company  of  the  *  strange 
woman.'  If  not,  flee  from  the  temptation,  as  you  would 
from  the  opening  mouth  of  hell  !" 

"  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way,  by 
taking  heed  thereto  according  to  thy  word."  Let  the 
Word  of  God,  my  young  brother,  be  the  "  lamp  to  thy 
feet."  "  By  the  words  of  my  lips,"  says  the  Psalmist, 
"  have  I  kept  thee  from  the  paths  of  the  destroyer."  Cul- 
tivate purity  in  every  faculty  of  beings  in  every  act  of  life. 
Let  the  heart  be  clean  and  the  life  stainless.  One  hour's 
pollution  may  stain  a  whole  life.  Life  is  made  up  of 
littles.  The  pasture  land  of  a  thousand  hills  is  but  sepa- 
rate blades  of  grass.  The  bloom  that  mantles  the  prairies 
is  but  a  combination  of  separate  flowers. 


(READING  CCLXXI.— SEPTEMBER  28.) 


"  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart  of  a  child ;  but  the  rod  of  correction 
shall  drire  it  far  from  him."— /Vw.  xxii.  15. 

Here  we  have — 
A  TERRIBLE  EVIL. — "  Foolishness  is  bound  in  the  heart." 
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By  foolishness  is  meant  moral  depravity,  which,  though 
negative  in  a  child,  is  positive  in  an  adult.  It  is  in  .  ..s 
various  forms  a  liability,  a  tendency,  and  a  habit  of  going 
wrong.  How  is  this  depravity  bound  in  the  heart  of  a 
child  ?    Three  facts  are  noteworthy  concerning  it — 

First :  It  is  deprivation  of  goodness  in  the  first  stage  of  life. 
It  exists  in  the  heart  of  a  child  in  a  negative  form,  and 
this  is  bad  enough.  The  deprivation  of  the  means  of  life 
leads  to  death,  the  deprivation  of  good  leads  to  evil.  So 
it  turns  out  that  as  sure  as  the  child  grows  up  it  develops 
evil  in  its  most  positive  forms.  Where  benevolence  is  not 
rooted,  selfishness  grows,  and  from  its  roots  spring  all  the 
branches  of  evil  that  curse  the  universe.     Observe — 

Secondly  :  The  abnormal  condition  of  parents.  A  man's 
physical  constitution,  temper  and  propensities,  are  un- 
doubtedly modified  by  his  moral  character.  The  drunkard, 
the  glutton,  the  debauchee,  changes,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
constitutional  powers  and  tendencies  of  his  being.  What- 
ever is  constitutional  he  transmits  to  his  offspring.  The 
tendency  to  drunkenness,  gluttony,  sensuality,  is  obviously 
transmitted  : — thus  they  are  "  bound  in  the.  heart  of  a  child." 
Observe — 

Thirdly:  The  corrupt  social  infiuence  tmder  which  the 
child  is  trained.  The  human  infant  comes  into  a  world 
where  the  social  atmosphere  is  full  of  the  elements  and 
seeds  of  moral  corruption.  Thus  it  is  that  moral  evil  ex- 
tends over  the  race,  runs  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  is  found  bound  up  in  the  life  of  our  earliest 
c'lildhood.      Here  we  have  for  this  terrible  evil — 

A  SEVERE  CURE. — "  The  rod  of  correction  shall  drive  it  far 
from  him."  The  rod  does  not  necessarily  mean  corporeal 
punishment.  This  is  not  the  most  painful  rod,  nor  is  it  the 
most  effective  for  spiritual  ends.  The  corrective  rod  must 
be  marked  by  two  things  : — First :  The  infliction  of  pain. 
Pain  in  some  way  or  other  is  the  rod.  It  may  be  pain 
arising  from  the  restraint  of  liberty,  the  want  of  food,  the 
denial  of  pleasure,  the  disapprobation  of  love.  The  frown 
of  a  loving  father  is  often  a  severer  lash  than  any  material 
rod.     Or  it  may  be  pain  arising  from  moral  conviction. 
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The  child's  conscience  may  be  touched  with  a  sense  of  the 
sinfulness  of  his  conduct.  Or  it  may  be  pain  arising  from 
the  afflictive  dispensations  of  Providence,  such  as  bodily 
afflictions  and  social  bereavements.  Pain  in  all  cases  is 
the  rod  of  discipline.  Secondly  :  The  infliction  of  pain 
from  a  benevolent  disposition.  The  infliction  of  pain, 
whether  corporeal  or  moral,  from  caprice  or  revenge,  is  not 
corrective,  but  the  reverse.  It  deepens  and  strengthens 
the  evil.  The  child  must  be  chastened  not  for  our  plea- 
sure, but  for  the  child's  profit.  Injudicious  chastisemeiit, 
ill  timed,  ill  tempered,  ill  adapted  to  the  case,  and  ill  pro- 
portioned in  measure,  will  effectively  frustrate  the  ends  of 
spiritual  correction.  It  is  said  of  those  who  have  reached 
heaven,  that  "  they  came  out  of  great  tribulation,  and  have 
washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white."  Pain,  then, 
administered  by  love  is  the  Divine  rod  to  bring  out  de- 
pravity from  the  heart.  Pain  is  a  strong  breeze  that  bears 
away  the  chaff  from  the  grains  of  virtue  :  the  gale  that 
urges  the  bark  away  from  the  shores  of  depravity  and 
vice :  the  chisel  by  which  the  Divine  Sculptor  cuts  out 
from  the  rough  and  shapeless  stone  an  image  of  beauty 
fit  for  the  halls  of  Heaven. 


(iv.ADING  CCLXXIL— SEPTEMBER  29.) 

"  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  to  increase  his  riches,  and  he  that  giveth  to 
the  rich,  shall  surely  come  to  want." — Prov.  xxii.  iG. 

Dryden  has  graphically  described  the  aim  of  avarice : — 
"  Had  covetous  men,  as  the  fable  goes  of  Briareus,  each  of 
them  one  hundred  hands,  they  would  all  of  them  be  em- 
ployed in  grasping  and  gathering,  and  hardly  one  of  them  in 
giving  or  laying  out,  but  all  in  receiving,  and  none  in 
restoring  :  a  thing  in  itself  so  monstrous,  that  nothing  in 
nature  besides  is  like  it,  except  it  be  death  and  the  grave, 
the  only  things  I  know  which  are  always  carrying  off  the 
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spoils  of  the  world,  and  never  making?  restitution.  For 
otherwise,  all  the  parts  of  the  universe,  as  they  borrow  of 
one  another,  so  they  still  pay  what  they  borrow,  and  that 
by  so  just  and  well  balanced  an  equality,  that  their  pay- 
ments always  keep  pace  with  their  receipts."  The  verso 
refers  to  three  evils  connected  with  avarice — 

Oppressiox. — "  He  that  oppresseth  the  poor  to  increase 
his  riches."  Everywhere  do  we  see  avarice  working  out  its 
designs,  and  building  up  its  fortunes,  by  oppressing  the 
poor.  The  poor  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden.  They  have 
to  cross  the  seas,  to  delve  in  mines,  to  toil  m  fields,  to  work 
in  manufactories,  to  slave  in  shops  and  counting-houses,  in 
order  to  enrich  the  coffers  of  the  avaricious.  Avarice  cares 
nothing  for  the  health,  the  liberty,  the  pleasure,  the  in- 
tellectual and  social  advancement  of  the  poor,  so  long  as  it 
can  get  from  their  aching  limbs  and  sweating  sinews  the 
object  of  its  greed.  Avarice  fattens  on  the  miseries  of 
poverty.  The  interest  of  others,  of  the  universe  itself,  are 
nothing  to  the  avaricious  man  in  comparison  with  his  own. 
He  would  be  ever  receptive,  never  communicative.  He 
would  receive  all,  give  nothing,  unless  it  be  with  the  hope 
of  his  contribution  flowing  back  in  some  form  or  other 
with  interest  to  his  coffers.  He  would  monopolize  uni- 
versal goodness.  The  labourer  may  sweat  out  his  strength, 
the  shopman  wear  away  his  health,  the  mariner  hazard  his 
existence,  the  warrior  dye  continents  in  blood,  and  tread 
empires  in  the  dust,  his  selfish  heart  would  exult  in  all  if 
the  smallest  benefit  would  accrue  to  him  therefrom.  Is 
there  a  crime  on  the  black  scroll  of  human  depravity  that 
may  not  be  traced  to  this  source  ?  The  mighty  flood  of 
evil,  that  for  six  thousand  years  has  been  rolling  its  turbid 
and  foaming  billows  through  the  heart  of  groaning  humanity 
has  its  fountain  down  in  the  selfish  soul.  Selfishness 
is  the  head  of  all  wicked  "principalities  and  powers." 
Another  evil  which  the  text  refers  to  connected  with 
avarice  is — 

Sycophancy. — "  He  that  giveth  to  the  rich."  Avarice, 
whilst  tyrannic  to  the  poor,  is  servile  to  the  rich.  The 
wealth  it  gets  it  employs  with  a  miserable  crawling  baseness, 
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to  win  the  favour  and  command  the  smiles  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  great.  Tyranny  and  flunl:ey!sm  generally  go 
together.  Both  are  the  children  oi  ..v'arice.  I  To  that 
proudly  domineers  over  the  poor  will  servilely  bow  his  knee 
to  the  rich.  A  fawning  sycophancy  is  eating  out  not  only 
the  true  manhood  of  England,  but  of  the  civilized  world. 
Souls  are  everywhere  bowing  down  before  the  glitter 
of  wealth  and  the  pageantry  of  power.  The  other  evil 
connected  with  avarice  to  which  the  verse  refers,  is — 

Ruin. — "  Shall  surely  come  to  want."  If  not  to  secu- 
lar want,  a  want  far  worse,  the  want  of  an  approving 
conscience,  a  manly  soul,  social  love,  the  Divine  appro- 
bation. Avarice,  like  every  other  evil  passion,  loads  to 
moral  pauperism.  "  Trust  not,"  says  Sir  T.  Browne,  "  to 
the  omnipotency  of  gold,  and  say  not  unto  it,  Thou  art 
my  confidence.  Kiss  not  thy  hand  to  that  terrestrial  sun, 
nor  bore  thy  ear  with  its  servitude.  A  slave  unto  mam- 
mon makes  no  servant  unto  God.  Covetousness  cracks 
the  sinews  of  faith,  numbs  the  apprehensions  of  anything 
above  sense,  and,  only  affected  with  the  certainty  of  things 
present,  makes  a  peradventure  of  things  to  come ;  lives  but 
unto  one  world,  nor  hopes,  but  fears,  another ;  makes  their 
own  death  sweet  unto  others,  bitter  unto  themselves ; 
brings  formal  sadness,  scenical  mourning,  and  no  wet  eyes 
at  the  grave." 


[ 


(READliVi  CCJ.XXlIL-Sia'Tli.\rRK13  30.) 
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*'  Bow  Aovm  thine  ear,  and  hear  the  words  of  the  wise,  and  apply  thine  heart 
tinto  my  knowledge.  For  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  if  thou  keep  them  within  thee  ; 
they  shall  withal  be  fitted  in  thy  lips.  That  thy  trust  may  be  in  the  Lord,  I 
have  made  known  to  thee  this  day,  even  to  thee.  Have  not  I  written  to  thee 
excellent  things  in  counsels  and  knowledge,  that  I  might  make  thee  know  t^i. 
certainty  of  the  words  of  truth ;  that  thou  mightest  answer  the  words  of  truth  tL 
them  that  send  unto  thee  ?"— /'/-Of.  xxii.  17— 21. 

These  verses  begin  the  third  of  the  five  sections  into  which 
critics  have  divided  the  whole  book. 
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The  first  section  comprises  the  first  nine  chapters,  is 
introductory  and  principally  addressed  to  youth.  The 
second  comprises  the  tenlh  chapter,  up  to  the  verses  which 
contain  proverbs  generally,  though  not  always,  detached. 
The  third  comprises  those  verses  to  the  end  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  chapter,  and  is  more  connected  and  paragraphic  in 
its  style.  The  fourth  section  includes  the  twenty-fifth  and 
all  the  chapters  up  to  the  twenty-ninth  inclusive,  this 
section  is  like  the  first,  proverbial  and  sententious.  The 
fifth  section  extends  from  the  thirtieth  "-hapter  to  the  close, 
the  authorship  of  which  is  still  unsettled  in  the  region  of 
controversy. 

The  subject  of  these  verses  (which  begin  the  third 
section  of  the  book)  is  spiritual  verities^  and  these  are  hero 
called  "  excellent  things."  By  spiritual  verities  we  mean 
truths  relating  directly  to  man's  spiritual  nature — its  moral 
condition,  interests,  and  obligations.  They  are  the  greatest 
realities  in  the  universe,  of  greater  moment  to  man  than 
the  whole  of  the  material  creation.  The  passage  leads  us 
to  make  two  remarks  concerning  the  personal  knowledge 
of  these  spiritual  truths. 

The  experimental  knowledge  of  them  is  a  trans- 
cendent BLESSING. — They  are  "excellent  things"  in 
themselves — things  that  reveal  a  spiritual  universe,  a 
glorious  Redeemer,  and  an  ever-blessed  God.  But  the 
verses  teach  that  a  knowledge  of  them  is  a  transcendent 
good.  They  teach  First :  That  such  a  knowledge  affords 
pleasure.  It  is  a  "a  pleasant  thing."  An  experimental 
acquaintance  with  spiritual  truths  has  ever  been  felt  de- 
lectable ;  it  is,  to  the  spiritual  tastes  of  man,  sweeter  than 
"honey  and  the  honeycomb;"  it  fills  the  soill  with  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.  What  said  Paul  ?  "  I  count 
all  things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  Jesus  my  Lord."  The  verses  teach.  Secondly  :  That 
such  a  knowledge  enriches  speech.  "  They  shall  withal  be 
fitted  in  thy  lips."  It  will  give  thoughts  worthy  of  the 
lips,  thoughts  which  the  lips  car.  speak  with  a  natural 
gracefulness  and  dignity.  "The  lips  of  the  righteous  feed 
many."      The  words  of  a  man  enriched  with  heavenly 
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wisdom  are  pearls  that  sparkle  with  the  rays  of  God.  The 
verses  teach.  Thirdly :  That  such  a  knowledge  inspires 
trust  in  God.  "  That  thy  trust  may  be  in  the  Lord."  Man's 
fall  and  mit  '^ry  consist  in  the  trustlessness  of  his  heart  in 
relation  to  his  Maker.  For  the  want  of  confidence  in  Him, 
human  souls,  like  Noah's  dove,  flutter  over  the  surging 
abysses  of  life,  finding  no  rest  for  the  soles  of  their  feet. 
This  knowledge  brings  man  back  to  God,  and  centres  him 
in  the  absolute.  "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  trusteth  in  the 
Lord."  The  verses  teach,  Fourthly :  That  such  a  know- 
ledge establishes  the  faith  of  the  soul.  "  Have  I  not  written  to 
thee  excellent  things  in  counsels  and  knowledge,  that  I  might 
make  thee  know  the  certainty  of  the  words  of  truth  r"  The 
more  a  man  knows  of  these  spiritual  verities,  the  more  settled 
and  unwavering  is  his  faith.  He  has  the  witness  in  himself 
that  God  is  true.  He  knows  in  whom  he  has  believed.  A 
man  to  whom  these  spiritual  verities  are  an  experience  is  not 
like  a  feather  tossed  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  but  like  a 
tree,  so  rooted  and  grounded  in  faith  as  to  stand  firm 
amidst  the  fiercest  hurricanes  that  blow.  Such  a  man's 
faith  stands  not  in  the  wisdom  of  man,  but  in  the  power  of 
God.  The  verses  teach.  Fifthly  :  That  such  a  knowledge 
qualifies  for  usefulness.  "  That  thou  mightest  answer  the 
words  of  truth  to  them  that  send  unto  thee."  Men  in  all 
circles  of  life  have  questions  put  to  them  about  the  soul 
and  God,  duty  and  destiny ;  but  he  only  can  satisfactorily 
solve  those  mysteries  who  has  an  experimental  knowledge 
of  spiritual  verities.  Neither  scholarship  nor  sageship  can 
do  it.  Genuine  saintship  alone  can  give  the  satisfactory 
answer.  The  "  fear  of  the  Lord,"  that  is  wisdom.  Another 
remark  suggested  by  the  verses  concerning  these  spiritual 
verities  is  that : — 

The  experimental  knowledge  of  them  is  ATTAINABLE. — 
After  indicating  the  transcendent  blessings  of  this  know- 
lodge,  the  question  comes  with  urgency.  Is  it  attainable  ? 
We  look  to  the  verses  for  information,  and  we  find 
that  the  method  for  attainment  involves  four  things — 
First :  Communication.  These  spiritual  verities  come  to 
the  soul  in  the  "words  of  the  wise."     "Have  not,"  says 
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the  writer  of  these  verses,  "  I  written  to  thee  excellent 
things  in  counsels  and  knowledge  r"  Men  do  not  reach 
this  knowledge  as  they  reach  a  knowledge  of  scientific 
truth,  by  their  own  researches  and  reasoning.  It  is  brought 
to  them  in  a  communication — in  a  communication  from 
holy  men  who  "  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost."  The  "  excellent  things,"  the  subject  of  this  know- 
ledge, are  contained  in  The  Book.  Secondly:  Attention. 
"  Bow  down  thine  ear  and  hear  the  words  of  the  wise." 
What  boots  the  utterance  of  the  inspired  orator,  if  he  is 
not  listened  to?  What  boot  the  doctrines  of  the  inspired 
writer,  if  they  are  not  studied  r  There  is  such  a  moral 
deafness  in  the  ear,  and  it  is  so  dinned  with  worldly  noises, 
that  unless  there  is  a  bowing  down  and  earnest  listening 
the  spiritual  sounds  will  not  be  caught.  Hence,  listen. 
"Hear,  and  your  soul  shall  live."  Thirdly:  Application. 
"Apply  thine  heart  unto  my  knowledge."  You  may  catch 
the  sound  and  even  interpret  its  meaning,  and  yet  not 
attain  to  its  experimental  knowledge.  There  must  be  ap- 
plication— application  of  the  heart.  All  the  sympathies  of 
the  heart  must  be  interested  in  it ;  it  must  be  felt  to  be  the 
one  thing.  Fourthly :  Retention.  "  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  if 
thou  keep  them  within  thee."  These  spiritual  verities  may 
come  in  sounds  to  the  ear,  but  the  sound  may  die  away — 
may  come  in  idea  to  the  intellect,  but  the  idea  may  vanish 
from  the  memory,  may  come  in  an  impression  on  the  heart, 
but  the  impression  may  evaporate  as  the  morning  dew ; 
it  must  be  retained  in  order  that  the  transcendent  blessings 
may  be  enjoyed.  "  Keep  them  within  thee."  There  are 
many  things  to  drive  them  from  thee;  hold  them  with  all 
the  tenacity  of  thy  being. 

Get  this  knowledge,  brother,  whatever  other  science  thou 
neglectest,  get  this  for  thyself.  "  I  have  made  known  to 
///<r,"  ^^y^  vSolomon.  The  possession  of  it  by  others  will 
be  of  no  avail  to  thee  ;  thou  must  get  it  for  thyself.  Get 
it  noiv.  "  I  have  made  known  this  day  even  to  thee." 
There  is  no  time  to  lose. 
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OCTOBER. 


(READING  CCLXXIV.— OCTOBER  i.) 


«'  Rob  not  the  poor,  because  he  is  poor  :  neither  oppress  the  afflicted  in  the 
gate :  for  the  LoRU  will  plead  their  cause,  and  spoil  the  soul  of  those  that  spoiled 
them." — Prav.  xxii.  22,  23. 

AFTER  the  solemn  preface  in  the  preceding  verses," 
says  an  old  author,  "  one  would  have  expected 
something  new  and  surprising  :  but  no,  here  is  a  plain  and 
common  but  very  needful  caution  against  the  barbarous 
and  inhuman  practice  of  oppressing  poor  people."  Ob- 
serve— 

The  crime  prohibited. — It  is  the  oppression  of  the 
poor.  This  is  a  common  crime.  The  poor  have  always 
been  oppressed.  They  do  the  hard  and  the  trying  work 
of  the  world.  In  tradCy  they  build  our  houses,  con- 
struct our  vessels,  weave  our  fabrics,  man  our  vessels  over 
the  perils  of  the  deep,  and  thus  produce  the  wealth  of  the 
country.  The  fortunes  of  our  rich  men  are  trees  that  have 
been  planted  by  the  hand  of  the  poor  man  and  watered  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  From  the  fruit  of  that  tree  he  is  kept 
off  by  the  hand  of  haughtiness  and  violence.  The  single 
grape  that  falls  from  its  clustered  branches  to  the  ground 
shall  sooner  be  allowed  to  rot  in  the  earth  than  be  put 
kindly  into  his  hands.  In  agricuUurc^  the  poor  man  toils 
as  a  beast  of  burden  in  the  hot  suns  of  summer  and  the 
bleak  winds  of  winter,  in  order  to  convert  sterility  into 
fruitfulness.  His  labours  give  value  to  the  estates  of  the 
landlord,  and  cover  the  fields  with  golden  crops  in  autumn  ; 
yet  out  of  all  he  can  scarcely  get  the  meanest  shelter  for 
his  head,  the  humblest  wrappage  for  his  clothing,  and  the 
scantiest  fare  for  his  support.    In  ivar^  he  fights  the  battles 
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of  despots  and  nations,  he  falls  with  millions  of  his  class 
on  the  field  of  slaughter  and  blood ;  he  builds  thrones 
and  constructs  crowns,  yet  he  gets  no  honour  or  reward  ; 
others  wear  the  laurels  and  gain  the  prizes.  Thus  the 
oppression  of  the  poor  man  is,  alas  !  a  common  crime. 
This  is  a  heinous  crime.  To  "  rob  the  poor  because  he  is 
poor  "  is  a  great  enormity.  To  rob  any  man  is  wrong,  to 
oppress  the  richest  brother  is  a  crime,  but  to  rob  the  poor 
"because  he  is  poor,"  is  of  all  oppressions  the  worst.  Rich 
men  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  wronged,  poor  men 
cannot  help  themselves ;  and  therefore  justice  requires 
that  we  should  be  more  careful  to  guard  their  rights.  In 
this  crime  there  is  the  basest  cowardice^  and  the  most 
heartless  cruelty.  Cowardice,  because  the  victim  is  power- 
less ;  cruelty,  because  the  victim  as  already  in  distress. 
Observe — 

The  punisioient  threatened. — "  The  Lord  will  plead 
their  cause,  and  spoil  the  soul  of  those  that  spoiled  them." 
No  crime  is  more  frequently  denounced  in  the  Bible  as 
abhorrent  to  the  Eternal  Father  than  that  of  oppressing 
the  poor  "  What  mean  ye  that  ye  beat  my  people  to 
pieces,  and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  saith  the  Lord  God 
of  Hosts."  (Isaiah  iii.  15.)  The  accumulation  of  Divine 
vengeance  is  heaped  upon  this  sin.  (Ps.  cix.  6,  16.) 
Ahab's  judgment  testified  to  the  fearful  spoiling  of  those 
who  spoil  tiie  poor,  (i  Kings  xxi.  18 — 24,  comp.  Isa.  xxxiii. 
I,  Hab.  ii.  8.)  The  captivity  in  Babylon  was  the  scourge 
for  this  wickedness.  (Ezek.  xxii.  29 — 31,  comp.  Jer.  xxi. 
12).  And  when  the  deeds  of  secrecy  shall  be  brought  to 
light,  how  black  will  be  the  catalogue  of  sins  of  oppres- 
sion !  How  tremendous  the  judgment  of  the  oppressor ! 
(Mai.  iii.  5).  God  is  the  counsel  of  the  poor.  He  "will 
plead  their  cause."  In  courts  of  human  judicature  there 
are  sometimes  barristers  generous  enough  to  stand  up 
and  gratuitously  defend  a  poor  and  unprotected  pri- 
soner. This  God  does  for  all  the  poor.  If  they  have  no 
friends  amongst  men,  they  have  one  Great  Friend  Who 
will  ever  bo  true  to  them.  God  is  the  avenger  of  the 
poor.     He  is  not  only  the  counsel,  but  the  judge.     "  He 
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will  spoil  the  soul  of  those  that  spoiled  them."  "  He  that 
robs  the  poor,"  said  an  old  author,  "  will  be  found  in  the 
end  the  murderer  of  himself." 


(READING  CCLXXV.— OCTOBER  2.) 


"  Make  no  fricndsliip  with  an  angry  man ;  and  with  a  furious  man  thou  shalt 
not  go :  Lest  thou  learn  his  ways,  and  get  a  snare  to  thy  soul.  Be  not  thou  one 
of  them  that  strike  hands,  or  of  them  that  are  sureties  for  debts.  If  thou  hast 
nothing  to  pay,  why  should  he  take  away  thy  bed  from  imder  thee  ?  Remove 
not  the  ancient  landmark,  which  thy  fathers  have  set." — Prov.  xxii.  24—28. 

These  verses  point  out : — 

An  interdicted  friendship. — "  Make  no  friendship  with 
an  angry  man,  and  with  a  furious  man  thou  shalt  not  go." 
There  are  men  of  malign  natures.  They  are  "  angry"  and 
"furious."  One  of  the  greatest  perplexities  to  me  con- 
nected with  the  Divine  procedure  is  the  constitutional 
malignity  of  some  men.  Why  the  benevolent  God  should 
send  men  into  the  world  with  natures  temperamentally 
unkind  and  malicious  astounds  me.  That  there  are  such 
men  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  have  any  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  their  race.  Men  without  honey,  and  full  of 
gall;  waspish,  whose  delight  is  in  stinging;  canine,  whose 
language  is  a  snarl.  Friendship  with  such  men  must  be 
avoided.  Indeed,  real  friendship  there  cannot  be ;  but 
there  may  be  such  an  intimate  associatior*  a"*  co  be  very 
pernicious.  There  are  two  reasons  why  thi.s  friendship  is 
interdicted.  The  bad  temper  of  such  may  infect  his 
companion.  "  Lest  thou  learn  his  ways."  Such  are  the 
susceptibilities  of  our  nature  that  we  catch  the  temper  of 
those  with  whom  we  mostly  associate,  whether  it  be  good 
or  bad.  Ill-temper  is  as  propagating  as  good,  the  seed  of 
hemlock  will  multiply  as  well  as  that  of  wheat.  A  malign 
and  furious-tempered  man  will,  by  his  words  and  manners, 
so  irritate  and  chafe  the  soul  of  his  companion  that  he  be- 
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comes  ultimately  infected  with  the  same  foul  disease.  The 
other  reason  why  this  friendship  with  men  of  malign 
nature  is  interdicteu  is,  that  the  bad  temper  of  such 
may  endanger  his  soul.  To  catch  such  a  temper  is  moral 
ruin.  A  disposition  to  anger  and  revenge  is  an  in- 
cipient devil  within,  a  devil  that  will  snare  and  ruin  our 
spiritual  nature.     These  verses  give  us  also — 

An  interdicted  contract. — "  Be  not  one  of  them  that 
strike  hands,  or  of  them  that  are  sureties  for  debts." 
vSolomon  has  more  than  once  before  prohibited  suretiships.* 
"The  language,"  says  a  distinguished  theological  writer, 
"  evidently  implies  not  a  universal  prohibition  of  suretiship 
as  of  a  thing  wrong  in  itself  and  under  whatever  circum- 
stances, but  an  advice  and  admonition  to  special  caution 
and  circumspection.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  it  is 
more  than  justifiable — in  which  every  claim  of  necessity 
and  mercy  renders  it  an  imperative  duty.  But  still  we  are 
not  entitled  for  the  sake  of  one  to  expose  others  to  risk. 
We  are  not  entitled  to  overlook  and  disregard  either  the 
risks  and  rights  of  other  creditors  or  the  interests  of  a  de- 
peijdent  family.  The  reason,  too,  assigned  here  for  the 
caution  shows  us  that  in  our  dealings  with  others  a  prudent 
regard  to  our  interests  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  motive. 
*  If  thou  hast  nothing  to  pay' — that  is,  if  on  the  failure  of 
the  party  for  whom  you  have  become  responsible  you  have 
not  enough  to  make  good  your  suretiship — '  why  should 
he  take  away  thy  bed  from  under  thee  ?'  This  may  seem 
a  very  rare  case,  yet  such  creditors  there  have  been,  and 
may  still  be,  whose  selfishness  and  resentment  drive  to 
the  extreme  of  harshness,  and  whose  irritation  perhaps  is 
exasperated  by  their  seeing  that  but  for  the  said  suretiship 
the  party  would  have  come  to  a  stand  and  to  a  settlement 
earlier,  and  with  so  much  the  less  loss,  to  those  whom  he 
has  involved.  We  are  commanded  *  to  love  c  ir  neigh- 
bours as  ourselves  ;'  but  to  do  for  him  what  might  expose 
us  to  having  our  very  bed  sold  from  under  us,  is  to  love  him 
better  than  ourselves,  which  is  a  step  beyond  the  Divine 
injunction.     And  so  many  are   the  cases  in  which  it  is 

♦  See  Rendings  on  chap.  n.  1—5  ;  xi.  15  ;  xni.  18. 
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most  diiiicult  for  us  to  get  at  the  precise  state  and  pros- 
pects of  the  person — friend  though  he  may  be — who  makes 
the  application,  that  there  is  hardly  anything  that  calls  for 
greater  care,  or  warrants,  in  the  eyes  of  all  sensible  and 
candid  people  a  larger  measure  of  reserve,  and  even,  gene- 
rally speaking,  of  more  "  steady  refusal."  These  verses 
give  us  again — 

An  interdicted  ACTIOX. — "  Remove  not  the  ancient  land- 
mark, which  thy  fathers  have  set."  There  is  probably  a 
reference  here  to  the  divisions  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
When  the  Most  High  divided  the  nations  their  inheritance, 
when  He  separated  the  s-^^ns  of  Adam,  He  set  the  bounds 
of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the  children 
of  Israel.*  The  verse  suggests  First :  All  men  have 
certain  rights.  They  have  personal,  social,  religious, 
political  rights.  They  have  rights  that  are  inalienable, 
and  rights  that  have  been  obtained — primary  and  secondary 
rights.  Secondly:  There  are  standards  set  up  by  our 
fathers  by  which  the  rights  of  man  are  to  be  determined. 
They  have  been  set  up  in  the  works  of  our  best  ethical 
writers,  in  the  works  of  our  legal  authorities,  of  which 
Blackstone  is  the  chief:  and  above  all,  in  our  Bible. 
Thirdly  :  These  standards  are  to  be  respected.  They  are 
not  to  be  removed.  We  must  not  go  beyond  the  boun- 
dary, and  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  others.  We  have 
plenty  of  liberty  in  the  sphere  allotted  to  us.  Some  have 
given  these  words  an  application  too  absolute  and  uni- 
versal. The  stereotyped  Conservatives,  both  in  politics 
and  religion,  would  have  them  to  mean  that  we  must  bind 
ourselves  for  ever  to  precedents,  be  eternally  loyal  to  old 
usages,  and  keep  things  as  they  have  ever  been.  This  is 
absurd,  and  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  the  Bible  and  pro- 
gressive instincts  of  the  human  soul. 

*  Dent,  xxxii.  8. 
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"  Wlien  thou  sittest  to  eat  with  a  ruler,  consider  diligently  what  is  befoie 
thee :  and  put  a  knife  to  thy  throat,  if  thou  he  a  man  given  to  appetite.  Be  not 
desirous  of  his  dainties;  for  they  an  deceitful  meat." — Prov.  xxiii.  I — 3. 

1'he  temptations  to  which  men  are  exposed  in  passing 
through  this  life  are  many  ard  varied.  They  meet  men 
in  every  department  of  life  ;  they  touch  them  at  every 
susceptibility  of  their  natures.  There  are  the  temptations 
of  the  market,  the  temple,  the  chamber,  the  field,  the 
library,  the  table  ;  to  the  last  the  verses  refer.  The  great 
tempter,  perhaps,  is  never  more  active  and  successful 
than  at  banquets ;  he  gets  at  the  brain,  heart,  and  being 
of  man  through  his  stomach.  When  he  gets  the  gastric 
faculty  he  gets  the  man.  Hence,  against  no  temptation 
does  man  require  warnings  more  forcible  and  frequent,  and 
yet  the  pulpit  is  comparatively  silent  on  the  point.  Where 
it  ought  to  thunder  it  is  mute.  The  words  leads  us  to 
consider  concerning  this  gastric  temptation  : — its  elemeiits 
and  'resistance. 

Its  elements. — ^What  constitutes  the  temptation  to  go 
wrong  at  the  table  ?  The  two  things  which  are  referred  to 
in  the  passage.  First ;  A  simiptuous  banquet.  "  When 
thou  sittest  to  eat  with  a  ruler."  The  scene  suggested  is 
the  table  of  a  prince  bespread  with  all  the  luxuries  and 
delica<-ies  calculated  to  raise  the  appetite  to  its  highest  ex- 
citement. Secondly  :  A  keen  appetite. — "  If  thou  be  a 
man  given  to  appetite."  The  expression  "  given  to  appe- 
tite," means  something  more  than  being  hungry,  some- 
thing more  than  a  craving  for  mere  natural  food,  it  means 
that  craving  for  "  dainties  "  which  has  been  cultivated  by 
a  regaling  on  delicacies.  These  iwo  things  constitute  the 
temptation  ;  the  one  without  the  other  would  be  powerless 
td  tempt.  I,et  the  table  be  covered  with  the  choicest 
delicacies,  if  there  be  no  appetite  there  will  be  no  tempta- 
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tion ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  appetite  be  ever  so 
strong,  if  there  be  nothing  on  the  table  there  will  be  no 
temptation.  The  two  things  coming  together,  the 
sumptuous  fare  and  the  strong  appetite,  create  the  tempta- 
tion. These  two  elements  of  temptation  civilization  has 
wonderfully  strengthened,  and  continues  to  do  so  every- 
day. The  brute  has  an  appetite,  and  he  takes  from  the 
table  of  nature  provisions  in  their  simplest  form,  but  man 
employs  his  imagination  both  upon  his  food  and  his 
appetite.  He  brings  the  fruits  of  nature  into  new  com- 
binations, and  thus  gives  them  new  and  exciting  power 
over  his  palate  ;  and  in  this  way  he  comes  into  possession 
of  artiificial  tastes  and  cravings.  The  other  thing  which 
the  words  lead  us  to  consider  concerning  this  gastric 
temptation  is — 

Its  resistance. — Here  observe — ^the  manner  and  reason 
of  resistance.  First :  The  maimer.  "  Put  a  knife  to  thy 
throat."  The  idea  is,  resist  with  the  most  resolute  deter- 
mination. So  powerful  is  the  temptation  which  the  table 
exerts  on  some  guests,  that  if  there  is  to  be  resistance,  it 
must  be  with  the  utmost  resolve.  The  whole  force  of 
the  soul  must  be  exerted.  Perhaps,  Solomon  means  to 
say  it  is  better  to  cut  your  throat  with  the  knife  than  to 
use  it  for  feeding  on  the  stimulating  viands.  Better  it 
would  be  that  the  body  should  die  than  it  should  be  so 
pampered  as  to  bury  the  soul  in  plethora.  Observe — 
Secondly :  The  reason.  "  Be  not  desirous  of  his  dainties, 
for  they  are  deceitful  meat."  Those  dainties  prepared  by 
culinary  science  are  generally  deceitful;  they  promise 
good,  but  bring  evil  both  to  body  and  soul.  "  When  you 
see  a  number  of  dishes,"  says  an  expositor,  "  of  different 
kinds,  think  with  yourself — here  are  fevers,  and  agues,  and 
gouts  in  disguise.  Here  are  snares  and  traps  spread  along 
the  table,  to  catch  my  soul  and  draw  me  into  sin.  Sense 
gives  a  good  report  of  this  plenty ;  but  reasojt  and  religion 
tell  me  to  take  heed,  for  it  is  deceitful  meat."  "  If  I  see," 
says  Bishop  Hall,  "  a  dish  to  please  my  appetite,  I  see  a 
serpent  in  that  apple,  and  will  please  myself  in  a  wilful 
denial."  The  productions  of  culinary  art  and  confectionery 
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skill  are  injurious  alike  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 
How  much  need  have  we  to  use  the  prayer  of  the  Church 
of  England — "  Grant  unto  us  such  abstinence,  that  our 
flesh  being  subdued  unto  the  Spirit,  we  may  ever  obey 
the  godly  motions."  Are  not,  it  may  be  asked,  all  these 
things  given  for  our  enjoyment  ?  Are  we  not  justified  in 
seeking  pleasure  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ?  Our  reply  is,  that 
our  benevolent  Creator  has  so  arranged  that  the  food  we 
require  should  give  pleasure  to  the  hungry  man,  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  aliment  into  the  system  it  requires,  is 
pleasant  to  the  senses.  But  this  does  not  justify  us  in 
seeking  pleasure  in  them.  All  bodily  appetites  should  be 
attended  to  for  purposes  of  reliefs  not  gratification.  The 
very  moment  we  seek  gratification  in  any  organ  or  appetite 
of  the  body,  we  degrade  our  nature  and  dishonour  our 
Creator.  Our  happiness  is  not  in  the  body  but  in  the 
soul,  not  without  but  within,  and  ought  never  to  be  sought 
for  as  an  end,  it  comes  only  in  self-consecration  to  duty 
and  to  God.  The  men  who  make  a  "  god  of  their  belly" 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  most  wretched  in  mind  and  con- 
temptible in  character.  The  epicure  drags  his  soul  in  the 
pool  of  materialism,  and  buries  its  wings  in  mud. 


(READING  CCLXXVII.-OCTOBER  4.) 


fk&f s  lurt  I0  h  Sakur^Jr  for  n  m  Ms. 

"  Labour  not  to  be  rich :  cease  from  thine  own  wisdom.  Wilt  thou  set 
thine  eyes  upon  that  which  is  not  ?  for  riches  certainly  make  themselves  wings ; 
they  fly  away  as  an  eagle  toward  heaven."— Prw.  xxiii.  4,  5. 

These  words  are  to  be  taken  of  course  in  a  qualified  sense, 
the  sense  in  which  some  of  the  words  of  our  Saviour  are 
to  be  accepted.  Christ  says  :  "  Labour  not  for  the  meat 
that  perisheth."  Obviously  He  does  not  mean  that  we  are 
not  to  work  for  our  livelihood ;  this  would  be  contrary 
alike  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Bible,  the  arrangements  of 
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nature,  and  the  necessities  of  mankind.  He  means  that 
we  are  not  to  labour  solely  or  chiefly  for  our  temporary 
wants,  but  for  good  of  a  higher  and  more  enduring  kind  : 
"  The  bread  of  everlasting  life."  So  the  philosoher  here 
means,  not  that  we  are  to  be  utterly  regardless  of  worldly 
wealth  and  make  no  efforts  for  its  attainment,  but  that 
such  must  not  be  our  end.  The  man  who  despises  riches 
is  either  a  hypocrite  or  a  fool.  Wealth  is  not  only  a  power 
to  aggrandize  self,  but  to  bless  the  world.  The  annihila- 
tion of  pauperism,  the  education  of  humanity,  and  the 
evangelization  of  the  world  are  greatly  dependent  on 
money.  There  are  two  reasons  suggested,  however,  why 
wealth  should  not  be  laboured  for  as  an  end. 

To  do  so  is  to  pursue  YOUR  OWN  WISDOM. — This  is  im- 
plied in  the  prohibition,  "  Cease  from  thine  own  wisdom." 
A  man's  own  wisdom,  the  wisdom  he  reaches  by  an  intellect 
under  the  government  of  a  corrupt  and  selfish  heart,  is  a 
false  and  dangerous  light.  It  leads  right  away  from  truth 
and  holiness  and  God  ;  it  is  called  a  "  fleshly "  wisdom,  it 
is  the  child  and  servant  of  the  senses;  its  science  is  fleshly; 
its  literature  is  fleshly ;  its  art  is  fleshly ;  its  religion  is 
fleshly ;  it  lives  in  materialism.  It  is  called  foolish  wisdom ; 
"the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  God." 
Foolish,  indeed ;  it  prefers  the  shadow  to  the  substance, 
the  form  to  the  spirit,  the  transient  to  the  imperishable, 
the  devilish  to  the  Divine.  Now  it  is  this  miserable  wis- 
dom that  inspires  man  to  labour  for  riches  as  an  end.  The 
wisdom  from  above  directs  him  to  higher  wealth,  calls 
upon  him  to  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  "  where  no  moth 
can  corrupt  and  no  thief  break  in  and  steal."  Another  rea- 
son suggested  why  wealth  should  not  be  laboured  for  as 
an  end  is  that — 

To  do  so  is  to  pursue  A  VERY  INFERIOR  GOOD.— "Wilt 
thou  set  thine  eyes  upon  that  which  is  not  ?  For  riches 
certainly  make  themselves  wings :  they  fly  away  as  an 
eagle  toward  heaven."  The  words  here  given  concerning 
riches  suggest,  First:  Their  unsubstantial  character. 
"  Upon  that  which  is  not."  Wealth  at  best  is  a  most  un- 
substantial thing ;  it  is  a  mere  air  bubble  rising  on  the 
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stream  of  life,  glittering  for  a  moment,  and  then  departs 
for  ever.  Great  fortunes  are  but  bubbles  :  they  vanish  be- 
fore a  ripple  on  the  stream,  or  a  gust  in  the  atmosphere. 
The  words  suggest.  Secondly :  Their  Jlcc/ing  character. 
"  They  make  themselves  wings  :  they  fly  away  as  an  eagle 
toward  heaven."  The  fortunes  of  all  men  grow  wings, 
some  grow  them  more  quickly  than  others  ;  with  some, 
fortunes  are  fledged  in  a  night,  and  in  the  morning,  like 
an  eagle,  they  are  gone — they  are  vanished  from  the 
horizon.  How  swiftly  the  wealth  of  Job  fled  away  !*  The 
words  suggest,  Thirdly :  Their  umvorthy  character.  They 
are  unworthy  of  human  love.  "  "Wilt  thou  set  thine  eyes 
upon  that  which  is  not  r"  1  he  "  eyes  "  mean  heart.  Wilt 
thou  regard  them  with  avidity  and  fond  desire  ?  If  so, 
what  a  fool  to  give  the  love  of  an  immortal  nature  to  that 
which  is  so  unsubstantial  and  fleeting.  "  We  brought  no- 
thing into  this  world,  and  it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing 
out." 

"  Riches,  like  insects,  while  conceal'd  they  lie, 
Wait  but  for  wings,  and  in  their  season  fly. 
To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  and  trust, 
Content  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just  ? 
Judges  and  senates  have  been  bought  for  gold  : 
Esteem  and  love  were  never  to  be  sold."— Pope. 


(READING  CCLXXVIII.— OCTOBER  5.) 

"  Eat  thou  not  the  bread  of  him  that  hath  an  evil  eye,  neither  desire  thou  his 
dainty  meats :  for  as  he  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he :  Eat  and  drink,  saith  he  to 
thee ;  but  his  heart  is  not  with  thee.  The  morsel  which  thou  has  eaten  shall 
thou  vomit  up,  and  lose  thy  sweet  words." — Prov.  xxiii.  6—8. 

True  hospitality  is  a  social  virtue  of  no  ordinary  worth. 
It  gives  a  glow  to  the  social  atmosphere,  but  like  all  good 
things  it  has  its  counterfeit.  There  is  much  spurious  hos- 
pitality. Much  passes  for  it  which  in  substance  is  as 
foreign  to  it  as  brass  to  gold.  The  verses  indicate  that 
this  spurious  hospitality — 

*  Job.  i.  14—17. 
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Is  SORDID. — "  Eat  thou  not  the  bread  of  him  that  hath 
an  evil  eye."  The  "  evil  eye  "  here  means  covctousncss  ; 
it  is  a  symbol  of  the  penurious,  the  stingy,  the  grudging. 
Strange  that  lean-natured  miserly  souls  should  make  feasts 
at  all,  yet  they  do.  Perhaps  their  banquets  are  as  numerous 
and  magnificent  as  those  whose  generous  natures  are  ever 
aglow  with  social  love.  They  do  it,  however,  not  for  the 
happiness  of  their  guests,  or  the  gratification  of  their  own 
natures,  but  for  ulterior  reasons  lying  in  the  region  of 
the  mean  and  the  selfish.  Sometimes  vanity  is  the  acting 
motive.  To  have  around  their  board  guests  that  will 
flatter  and  fawn,  yields  their  selfish  natures  pleasures  of  a 
certain  kind.  ^Many  stingy  souls  make  feasts  for  men  of 
popularity  and  fame  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  vanity. 
Simon  the  Pharisee  of  old  entertained  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
probably  for  this  reason ;  he  had  no  sympathy  with  Ilim,  but 
the  star  of  the  Galilean  was  rising,  and  he  wished  to  partici- 
pate in  the  renown.  Sometimes  grecdis  the  acting  motive. 
These  men  make  feasts  for  clients  and  customers.  They 
often  do  fine  strokes  of  business  at  their  dinner-table,  in 
the  presence  of  steaming  viands  and  sparkling  glasses. 
They  make  feasts  for  matrimonial  ends :  they  invite  to 
their  table  those  whose  connubial  connexion  with  their 
own  sons  or  daughters  they  regard  as  an  object  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  They  make  feasts  for  secretarial  ends. 
How  many  feasts  are  made  both  in  the  mercantile  and 
religious  world  in  order  to  gain  funds  for  companies  and 
societies,  in  which  managers  and  secretaries  have  a  vital 
interest :  men  often  make  feasts  to  fill  their  own  pockets 
at  the  public  expense. 

The  verses  indicate  that  this  spurious  hospitality  is 
HYPOCRITICAL. — "  For  as  he  thinketh  h  his  heart,  so  is  he : 
Eat  and  drink,  saith  he  to  thee,  but  his  heart  is  not  with 
thee."  The  eye  belies  the  lips;  as  a  host  he  says  one 
thing  and  looks  another.  His  words  are  generous,  whilst 
every  mouthful  swallowed  by  the  guest  gives  him  a 
twinge  of  fretful  regret ;  all  the  while  he  thinks  more  of 
his  purse  than  of  the  pleasure  of  his  guests.  The  kind, 
sweet  words  which  he  uses  at  the  banquet  are  succeeded 
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by  groans  and  curses  in  his  heart  when  you  retire.  The 
selfish  host  is  a  hypocrite  at  his  table ;  his  words  belie  his 
heart.    The  verses  indicate  that  this  spurious  hospitality — 

Is  ABHORRENT. — "The  morsel  which  thou  hast  eaten 
thou  shalt  vomit  up,  and  lose  thy  sweet  words. '  if  thou 
hast  insight  enough  at  the  time  to  discern  spirits,  thou  wilt 
feel  an  inner  disgust  for  thy  host.  The  discrepancy 
between  the  words  and  heart  of  the  host  will  disgust  thee, 
the  very  "  morsel  which  thou  hast  eaten  "  th'^u  shalt  be 
ready  to  "  vomit  up."  Or  if  at  the  time  the  discrepancy  is 
not  discovered  and  felt,  it  will  show  itself  on  some  future 
occasion :  he  will  remind  thee  of  it  by  some  hint  or  act. 
He  will  give  thee  to  understand  that  that  dinner  laid  thee 
under  some  obligation  to  him  which  thou  shouldest 
practically  recognise.  He  made  that  dinner  not  for  thy 
sake  but  for  the  sake  of  himself,  and  unless  he  reaps  the 
anticipated  profits  out  of  thee,  he  will  show  his  displeasure, 
and  this  will  make  thee  sick.  "The  morsel  thou  hast 
eaten  thou  shalt  vomit  up."  That  dinner  will  always  be  a 
disgust  to  thee ;  notwithstanding  all  the  "  sweet  words " 
that  were  spoken  on  the  occasion,  the  words  of  flattery  for 
his  fine  dishes  and  wines,  his  magnificent  style  aud  princely 
abundance,  all  such  words  will  be  lost  words. 

Avoid  then  such  feasts.  "Desire  not  thou  his  dainty 
meats."  Keep  away  from  his  table.  Paul  says  :  "  I  have 
written  unto  you  not  to  keep  company,  if  any  man  that  is 
called  a  brother  be  a  fornicator,  or  covetous,  or  an  idolater,  or 
a  railer,  or  a  drunkard,  or  an  extortioner ;  with  such  an  one 
no  not  to  eat."*  The  covetous  man  is  here  classed  with  the 
fornicator,  the  drunkard,  the  idolater,  the  extortioner,  the 
railer.  Don't  sit  at  the  table  of  a  covetous  man.  Genuine 
hospitality  very  soon  makes  itself  manifest  wherever  it  is. 
"  It  breaks,"  says  Washington  Irving,  "  through  the  chills 
of  ceremony  and  selfishness,''and  thaws  every  heart  into  a 
flow.  There  is  an  emanation  from  the  heart  in  genuine 
hospitality  which  cannot  be  described,  but  is  immediately 
felt,  and  puts  the  stranger  at  once  at  his  ease." 

♦  I  Cor.  V.  II, 
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(READING  CCLXXIX.— OCTOBER  6.) 


**  Speak  not  in  the  ears  of  a  fool :  for  he  will  despise  the  wisdom  of  thy 
words." — Prov.  xxiii.  9. 

We  often  speak  of  retribution  as  if  it  always  lay  beyond 
the  grave,  and  the  day  of  grace  as  extending  through  the 
whole  life  of  man ;  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  Retribution 
begins  with  many  men  here,  the  day  of  grace  terminates 
with  many  men  before  the  day  of  death.  There  are  those 
who  reach  an  unconvertible  state,  their  characters  are 
1  stereotyped  and  fixed  as  eternity.  The  things  that  belong 
to  their  peace  are  hid  from  their  eyes.  They  are  incor- 
rigible. Such  is  the  character  referred  to  in  the  text — 
"  Speak  not  in  the  ears  of  a  fool :  for  he  will  despise 
the  wisdom  of  thy  words."    Who  are  the  incorrigible  ? 

They  are  those  who  ARE  not  to  be  taught.  "  Speak  not 
in  the  ears  of  a  fool."  Here  is  a  prohibition  to  teachers. 
There  are  certain  men  they  are  not  to  address.  Elsewhere 
Solomon  gives  the  same  prohibition.*  "Reprove  not  a 
scorner  lest  he  hate  thee :  rebuke  a  wise  man  and  he 
will  love  thee."  Our  Saviour  gives  the  same  in- 
junction :  "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs, 
neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample 
them  under  foot,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you."  (Matt, 
vii.  6.)  There  are  men  whom  God  has  given  up  teaching. 
There  was  Saul :  "  The  Lord  answered  him  not  with 
dreams  or  visions,  or  prophets."  He  was  left  to  himself, 
and  he  went  at  night  to  Endor.  There  was  Herod: 
Christ  declined  speaking  a  word  to  Herod.  (Luke  xxiii.  9.) 
There  are  men  to  whom  a  wise  teacher  should  not  direct 
his  counsels.  Such  men  are  not  difficult  to  recognise ; 
there  is  a  callousness,  a  profanity,  a  recklessness,  and 
a  scorn  which  mark  them  as  incorrigible  reprobates. 
Don't  speak  to  them,  pass  them  by  with  a  dignified  silence, 

*  See  Reading  on  chap.  \x>  8* 
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enter  into  no  discussion  with  them  on  sacred  themes.    Who 
are  the  incorrigible  ? 

They  are  those  who  WILL  not  be  taught.  "  He  will  despise 
the  wisdom  of  thy  words."  A  man  who  despises  wise 
words  has  not  the  spirit  for  learning :  the  moral  soil  of  his 
nature  is  not  that  which  can  receive  the  seed  of  spiritual 
wisdom.  It  is  craggy  granite,  not  seasoned  loam.  The 
man  has  no  docility  ;  he  is  too  proud  and  haughty  to  be 
taught.  He  has  no  rcvcrciicc ;  to  him  there  is  nothing 
greater  than  himself.  His  spirit  for  receiving  counsels  of 
Avisdom  is  as  foreign  as  that  of  the  lion  or  the  wolf. 

"  Beware  of  too  sublime  a  sense 
Of  your  own  worth  and  consequence : 
TIic  man  who  dreams  himself  so  great, 
And  his  importance  of  such  weight, 
That  all  around,  in  all  that's  done, 
Must  move  and  act  for  him  alone, 
Will  learn  in  school  of  tribulation 
The  folly  of  his  expectation."— Co'.nter. 


(READING  CCLXXX.—OCTOBER  7.) 


.Social  «i»niu.'iticc. 

"  Remove  not  the  old  landmark  ;  and  enter  not  into  the  fickis  of  the  fiithcr. 
less  :  for  their  redeemer  I'i  mighty ;  he  shall  ple.;d  their  cause  with  thcc." — Fivt. 
xxiii.  10,  I  (. 

Ax  expression  identical  with  the  first  clause  of  this  text 
has  recently  engaged  our  attention.*  In  these  words  wc 
have  three  things  concerning  social  injustice. 

Social  injustice  iNDlCA'rEl). — "  Remove  not  the  old  land- 
mark." What  are  the  landmarks  r  The  rii^hts  of  man  as 
man.  For  example,  every  man  has  a  riglit  to  personal 
frcaloin.  He  has  an  inalienable  right  to  the  free  use  of 
his  faculties  and  his  limbs.  By  wrong-doing,  of  course, 
he  may  forfeit  this  right  to  society,  but  naturally  it  belongs 
♦  Sec  Rc.ulini;  on  chap.  xxii.  2.).-  28, 
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to  him.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  Ihc  produce  of  his  ozvii 
labour.  Whatever  a  man  produces  is  his  ;  his  in  a  sense 
in  which  it  can  belong  to  no  other.  It  never  would  have 
been  had  he  not  existed  and  laboured.  His  power  over  it, 
if  honestly  produced,  is  absolute,  so  far  as  society  is  con- 
cerned. Every  man  has  a  right  to  freedom  in  religion. 
He  has  a  full  right  to  form  his  own  religious  convictions, 
and  freely  to  express  them,  so  long  as  he  does  not  invade 
the  rights  of  others.  He  has  a  right  to  worship  his  own 
( rod  in  his  own  way,  and  in  his  own  time.  These  are  some 
of  his  rights.  They  are  the  "landmarks"  marking  th(5 
field  of  his  own  prerogatives.  None  should  touch  those 
landmarks.  Woe  to  those  who  destroy  them  !  In  these 
words,  we  have — 

Social  injustice  perpetrated  ON  TilE  HELPLESS. — 
"  l\ntcr  not  into  the  fields  of  the  fatherless."  How  many 
orphans  there  are  in  the  world.  Childn^n  left  desolate, 
unprotected,  and  unprovided  for.  These  orphans  have 
their  rights.  .Sad  to  say,  there  are  villains  in  society 
who  perpetrate  outrages  on  orphans.  This  is  cowardly, 
cruel,  and  common.  The  case  of  the  "  Oliver  Twist "  of 
Charles  Dickens,  though,  perhaps,  a  little  exaggerated, 
indicates  the  outrages  to  which  helpless  children  are  sub- 
jected even  in  this  England  of  ours.  In  these  words  we  , 
have — 

Social  injustice  perpetrated  on  the  helpless,  judicially 
REGARDED  BY  COD. — "  Their  redeemer  is  mighty  :  he  shall 
plead  their  cause  with  thee."  The  word  "  redeemer"  here 
means  "  next-of-kin,"  one  appointed  by  the  law  of  Moses 
to  look  after  the  concerns  of  his  poor  relations,  and  with 
whom  lay  the  avenging  of  their  blood  in  cases  of  cruelty.  It 
was  on  this  principle  that  lioaz  called  upon  the  next-of-kin 
to  come  forward  and  redeem  the  inheritance  of  Elemilech 
at  the  hands  of  Naomi.  The  mighty  God  is  the  Protector 
of  the  helpless.  He  will  plead  their  cause,  and  He  will 
one  day  redress  their  wrongs,  and  punish  their  oppressors. 
It  is  for  the  rulers  of  a  kingdom  to  see  that  their  subjects 
are  not  oppressed,  to  see  that  the  rij]chts  of  none  arc  out- 
raged, and  none  either  young  or  old  arc  tho  '-ictims  of 
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tyranny,  domestic,  social,  political,  or  ecclesiastic.  It  is 
record  2d  of  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia,  who  was  remark- 
able for  the  severity  of  his  government  and  his  inexorable 
regard  to  justice,  that  he  had  a  particular  favourite  whom 
he  made  a  judge,  and  this  judge  reckoned  himself  so 
secure  in  the  credit  he  had  with  his  master  that,  without 
ceremony,  causes  were  bought  and  sold  in  the  courts  of 
judicature  as  openly  as  provisions  in  the  market.  But 
when  Cambyses  was  informed  of  these  proceedings, 
enraged  to  find  his  friendship  so  ungratefully  abused,  the 
honour  of  his  government  prostituted,  and  the  liberty  and 
property  of  his  subjects  sacrificed  to  the  avarice  of  this 
wretched  minion,  he  ordered  him  to  be  seized  and  publicly 
degraded,  after  which  he  commanded  his  skin  to  be 
stripped  over  his  ears,  and  the  seat  of  government  to  be 
covered  with  it  as  a  warning  to  others.  At  the  same  time 
to  convince  the  world  that  this  severity  proceeded  only 
from  the  love  of  justice,  he  permitted  the  son  to  succeed  his 
father  in  the  honours  and  office  of  prime  minister. 


(READING  CCLXXXI.- OCTOBER  8.) 


I       :: 


'I      ? 


"Apply  thine  heart  unto  instruction,  and  thine  ears  to  the  words  of  know- 
ledge."— Prov.  xxiii.  12. 

Frequently  have  v;e  met  with  this  counsel  before,  under 
varied  forms  of  expression.  It  is  undoubtedly  "  instruc- 
tion "  and  "  knowledq-e  "  of  the  highest  kind  that  is  here 
indicated — the  knowledge  that  makes  man  wise  not  only 
for  this  life,  but  for  the  life  to  come.  Why  should  Solomon 
be  so  earnest  on  this  question  ?  In  other  words,  why  should 
the  attainment  of  spiritual  knowledge  be  so  strongly  en- 
forced upon  man  ? 

because  of  its  own  WORTH. — A  knowledge  of  the  crea- 
tion, its  elements,  laws,  objects,  extent,  is  valuable,  but  a 
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aids  of  know- 


knowledge  of  the  Creator  is  infinitely  more  so.  The  poor, 
illiterate  man,  who  experimentally  knows  God,  has  a 
sublimer  knowledge  than  the  most  enlightened  sage  that 
ever  lived.  "T'iis  is  life  eternal,  to  know  Thee,  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom  Thou  hast  sent."  This 
knowledge  not  only  heals  the  diseases,  cleanses  the  impu- 
rities, removes  the  evils,  crushes  the  enemies  of  the  soul, 
but  lifts  it  into  fellowship  with  the  great  God  Himself. 
Another  reason  why  the  attainment  of  this  knowledge  is 
enforced  is — ■ 

Because  man  is  NOT  IMPRESSED  with  its  importance. 
— He  is,  in  his  unregenerate  state,  more  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing any  other  knowledge  than  this  ;  nay,  he  has  a  repug- 
nance to  this ;  he  does  not  like  to  retain  God  in  his 
thoughts.  Hence  the  need  to  him  of  precept  upon  pre- 
cept and  line  upon  line.  It  is  sad  that  the  knowledge 
which  man  requires  most,  he  cares  least  for,  that  the  most 
priceless  treasure  is  least  valued.  I'cw  wise,  as  well  as 
gracious,  was  Christ,  in  instituting  a  Gospel  ministry, 
whose  great  work  it  is  to  urge  man  to  search  after  this 
knowledge !  Preaching  is  no  unnecessary  service  ;  it  is 
the  most  urgent  work  in  the  world.  It  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  The  other  reason  why  the  attainment  of  spiritual 
knowledge  is  enforced  is — 

Because  to  attain  it  there  mu^t  be  personal  ap- 
plication.— "  Apply  thine  heart  unto  instruction."  It  is  a 
knowledge  that  cannot  be  imparted  irrespective  of  the  use  of 
man's  own  faculties.  He  must  apply  persistently,  earnestly, 
devoutly.  He  must  "  search  the  Scriptures,"  and  by  com- 
paring spiritual  things  with  spiritual,  get  at  a  right  concep- 
tion of  the  truth,  and  when  he  has  got  that  conception  he 
must  cherish  it  as  a  principle  in  his  life,  and  embody  it  in 
his  conduct.  Let  the  attainment  of  this  knov; ledge  be  our 
great  aim  in  life,  and  let  us  struggle  after  it,  for  it  can  only 
be  reached  by  effort.  Never  let  the  present  solicit  us  with 
its  easy  indulgence  to  despair  of  that  sweetest  and  noblest 
hope.  By  aiming  at  it  we  shall  at  last  attain.  "  I  have 
stood,"  says  one,  "  in  an  Alpine  valley,  and  still  wrapped 
in  the  cold  and  darkness  far  below,  have  seen  the  first  sun- 
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beam  smite  with  its  fierce  splendour  the  highest  mountain 
top,  and  thought  it  must  be  impossible  by  any  to  reach  from 
our  dim  low  region  that  encrimsoned  height,  a^d  yet  the 
sunrise  leapt  from  peak  to  peak  and  flowed  and  broadened 
in  its  golden  streams  down  the  mountain  side,  and  I  have 
climbed  on  and  on  with  long  toil  and  under  the  full  day- 
light have  mounted  to  that  topmost  crest  of  the  eternal 
snow  heaved  high  into  the  regions  of  Ijlue  air.  So  is  it 
in  the  moral  world."  Whoever  toils  up-hillward,  with  his 
e3''e  upon  the  summit — 

"  Sliall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  duty  scaled 
Arc  close  upon  the  shining  table  lands  • 

To  which  our  God  himself  is  moon  and  sun." 


(tlKADlXG  CCLN:X.Xir.~  OCTOBER  0) 


yai'cntul  Jlb'ciplinc. 

"  Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child;  for  if  liiou  bcatest  him  with  the 
r(Kl,  he  shall  not  die.  Thou  shalt  beat  him  a\  ith  the  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his 
soul  from  hell."— /'/'OT'.  xxiii.  13,  14. 

Ix  these  verses  we  have  light  thrown  upon  the  question  of 
parental  discipline  ;  a  question  second  to  none  in  import- 
ance ;  and  from  them  we  infer, 

That  parental  discipline  may  sometimes  require 
CASTKiATiox. — "Withhold  not  correction  from  the  child  ; 
for  if  thou  beatest  him  with  the  rod  he  shall  not  die."  The 
castigation  may  be  of  different  kinds.  Corporeal  infliction. 
Where  reason  is  undeveloped,  the  "  rod  "  may  be  literally 
applied.  This  would  be  the  only  way  by  which  the  parent 
could  make  his  disapprobation  felt.  Personcil  restriction. 
The  child  may  be  denied  that  Avhicli  he  craves  after,  sucli 
as  liberty,  gratification  of  appetite,  or  wish.  This  is  often 
more  painful  than  physical  suffering.  INloral  impression. 
The  parent  may,  by  his  admonitions  and  arguments,  and 
by  the  expression  of  his  feelings,  deeply  wound  the  very 
heart  of  his  child.     The  moral  rod,  that  makes  the  heart 
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feel,  the  conscience  smart,  is  far  severer  than  the  material 
one. 

"You  may  remember,"  says  French,  "in  one  of  ^sop's 
fables,  a  school  boy  once  stole  a  horn-book  from  one  of  his 
school-fellows  and  brought  it  home  to  his  mother,  who  neg- 
lected chastising  him,  but  rather  encouraged  him  in  the  deed. 
In  course  of  time,  the  boy  now  grown  into  a  man  began 
to  steal  things  of  greater  value,  till  at  length  being  caught 
in  the  very  act,  he  was  bound  and  led  to  execution.  Per- 
ceiving his  mother  following  among  the  crowd,  wailing 
and  beating  her  breast,  he  begged  the  officers  to  be 
allowed  to  speak  one  word  in  her  car  ;  when  she  quickly 
drew  near  and  applied  her  ear  to  her  son's  mouth ;  he  seized 
the  lobe  of  it  tightly  between  his  teeth  and  bit  it  off. 
Upon  this  she  cried  out  lustily,  and  the  crowd  joined  her 
in  upbraiding  the  unnatural  son,  as  if  his  former  evil  ways 
had  not  been  enough  ;  but  that  his  last  act  must  be  a  deed 
of  impiety  against  his  mother.  '  But,'  he  replied  ;  '  it  is  she 
who  is  the  cause  of  my  ruin,  for  if  when  1  stole  my  school- 
fellow's horn-book  and  brought  it  to  her,  she  had  given  mc; 
a  sound  flogging,  1  should  never  have  grown  up  so  in 
wickedness  as  to  come  to  this  untimely  end.'  "  We  infer 
again — 

That  the  EXD  of  parental    discipline 

SPIRITUAL  DELIVERANCE  OF  THE  CHILD. 

parent  inflict  pain  upon  his  offspring  ? 
own  passion,  gratify  his  own  v:nger,  nor  to  make  the  child 
more  thoroughly  the  creature  of  his  own  selfishness. 
Alas !  how  often  parents  inflict  sufferings  for  such 
miserable  ends  as  these.  No,  the  end  should  be  the 
spiritual  deliverance  of  the  child.  "Thou  shalt  beat  him 
with  the  rod,  and  shalt  deliver  his  soul  from  hell."  In  cdl, 
the  parent  should  strive  to  deliver  his  child  from  the  hell 
of  sensuality,  selfishness,  spiritual  wickedness  and  prac- 
tical ignobility  and  impiety.  "  AVhat  if  Cfod  should  place 
in  your  hand  a  diamond,  and  tell  you  to  inscribe  on  it  a 
sentence  which  should  be  read  at  the  last  day,  and  shown 
there  as  an  index,  of  your  own  thoughts  and  feelings? 
What  care,  what  caution,  would  you  exercise  in  the  selcc- 
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tion.  Now  this  is  what  God  has  done.  He  has  placed  be- 
fore the  immortal  minds  of  your  children,  more  imperish- 
able than  the  diamond,  on  which  you  are  about  to  inscribe 
every  day  and  every  hour,  by  your  instructions,  by  your 
spirit,  or  by  your  example,  something  that  will  remain  and 
be  exhibited  for  or  against  you  at  the  judgment  day." 


I 


(READING  CCLXXXIII.— OCTOBER  10.) 


"  My  son,  if  thine  heart  be  wise,  ♦ny  heart  shall  rejoice,  even  mine.  Yea,  my 
reins  shall  rejoice,  when  thy  lips  speak  right  things.  Let  not  thine  heart  envy 
sinners ;  but  he  thou  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the  day  long.  For  surely  there 
is  an  end ;  and  thine  expectation  shall  not  be  cut  off.  Hear  thou,  my  son,  and 
be  wise,  and  guide  thine  heart  in  the  way.  Be  not  among  winebibbers ;  among 
riotous  eaters  of  flesh  :  for  the  drunltard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty  : 
and  drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags.  Hearken  unto  thy  father  that  begat 
thee,  and  despise  not  thy  mother  when  she  is  old.  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not ; 
also  wisdom,  and  instruction,  and  understanding." — Prorv,  xxiii.  15 — 23. 

These  words  may  be  taken  as  expressing  the  appeal  of 
pious  parents  to  their  children.     Notice — 

The  purpose  of  the  appeal.  What  is  it  ?  Wisdom.  "My 
son,  if  thine  heart  be  wise."  To  be  wise  is  to  aim  at  the 
highest  end,  to  employ  the  best  means  to  accomplish  that 
end,  and  to  do  so  at  the  best  time.  The  approbation  of 
God  is  the  best  aim  ;  Christianity  is  the  best  means  ;  now 
is  the  best  time.  Another  purpose  is,  that  their  children 
may  be  truthful.  "Thy  lips  speak  right  things."  This 
means  something  more  than  veracity,  which  is  the  speak- 
ing of  things  true  to  the  conceptions  and  feelings  of  the 
speaker  rt  means  truthfulness  in  life,  it  means  that  the 
things  spoken  should  be  true  in  themselves,  true  to  eternal 
facts.  A  third  purpose  is,  that  their  children  may  be 
practically  pious.    "  Be  thou  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  all  the 
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day  long".'*  That  is,  live  the  life  of  filial  loyalty  and  prac- 
tical reverence.  The  fear  of  reverential  love.  "  All  the 
day  long."  Not  occasionally,  but  habitually.  The  pur- 
pose is  further,  that  their  children  may  be  physically 
temperate.  "  Be  not  among  winebibbers,  among  riotous 
eaters  of  flesh."  Temperance  consists,  not  only  in  the 
avoidance  of  drunkenness,  but  in  the  avoidance  of 
gluttony  as  well.  Physical  intemperance  is  not  only  a  sin 
against  the  body,  but  against  the  soul  also.  Another  pur- 
pose is,  that  their  children  may  hQ  filially  loving.  "  Hearken 
unto  thy  father  that  begat  thee,  and  despise  not  thy 
mother  when  she  is  old."  The  man  who  has  lost  his  love 
for  his  parents,  especially  for  his  mother,  has  lost  the  last 
germ  of  goodness  ;  or  rather  lost  that  moral  soil  of  nature 
in  which  alone  virtue  and  piety  can  take  root  and  grow. 
Still  more,  another  puipose  is,  that  their  children  may 
acquire  the  truth.  "Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not." 
An  expression  implying  that  truth  is  a  precious  thing; 
that  truth,  to  be  obtained,  must  be  purchased  ;  that  truth, 
when  once  obtained,  should  never  be  parted  with.  Buy 
it — give  everything  you  have  for  it :  sell  it  not,  not  even 
for  life  itself.     Notice — 

The  ARGUMENTS  of  the  appeal. — Parents  might  enforce 
many  arguments  to  urge  their  children  to  follow  their 
counsel.  A  few  only  are  suggested  in  these  words.  First : 
Their  own  happiness.  "  My  son,  if  thine  heart  be  wise,  my 
heart  shall  rejoice,  even  mine  ;  yea,  my  reins  shall  rejoice." 
Is  it  nothing  to  make  happy  the  instrumental  authors  of  our 
being,  those  who  have  loved  us  most  tenderly,  and  served 
us  most  self-denyingly  ?  Secondly  :  The  approaching  end. 
"  Surely  there  is  an  end."  An  end  to  domestic  relations — 
an  end  to  all  means  of  improvement.  Yes,  there  is  an  end, 
and  it  is  not  far  off.  Thirdly :  Freedom  from  poverty.  "Be 
not  among  winebibbers ;  among  riotous  eaters  of  flesh : 
for  the  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to  poverty, 
and  drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags."  The  implica- 
tion is,  that  where  these  evils  are  avoided,  and  where  virtue 
is  practised,  there  will  be  no  poverty.  "  Godliness  is  pro- 
fitable unto  all  things.    It  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that 
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now  is  and  that  which  is  to  come."  Never  can  we  ponder 
too  profoundly  and  practically  the  fact  that  in  genuine 
religion,  or,  in  other  words,  Chrlstliness  of  life,  complete 
well-being  is  involved  and  assured.  This  gives  sunshine 
to  the  man ;  his  spirit  becomes  genial,  and  his  conduct  glows 
with  a  radiant  life.  Having  a  soul  full  of  goodness,  he  sees 
good  in  everything.  Being  harmonious  within,  he  hears 
music  all  round  him.  He  beats  out  melody  in  every  effort ; 
his  "  soul  delights  in  fatness  ;"  he  is  blessed  in  his  deed. 
Like  a  man  marching  to  music,  he  treads  the  path  of  life 
with  a  joyous  step.  As  a  Christ-regenerated  man,  he  is 
satisfied  from  himself.  His  happiness  springs  up  from 
within,  as  a  well  of  water  to  everlasting  life. 


(READING  CCLXXXIV.-OCTOBER  11.) 


Hjtn'fj  %mX, 
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"My  son,  give  me  thine  heart." — Prov,  xxiii.  2G. 

"  Heart  "  here,  of  course,  does  not  mean  the  bunch  of 
muscles  thac  beats  the  blood  through  the  veins,  nor  does 
it  mean  merely  the  emotional  part  of  human  nature,  the 
fountain  of  our  affections  and  sympathies.  It  stands  for 
the  rational  nature  in  its  entirety,  all  that  distinguishes  us 
from  the  brutes.  It  is  the  "  iuner  man" — the  man  of  the 
man.  The  verse  leads  us  to  malre  two  remarks  concern- 
ing this  heart : — 

It  is  a  property  that  man  HAS  TO  dispose  of. — This 
is  implied  in  the  expression  "  Give  me  thine  heart." 
First :  Man  has  nothing  JiigJicr  to  dispose  of.  His  heart  is 
given  when  he  sets  his  strongest  affections  upon  an  object. 
Wherever  he  centres  his  strongest  love  his  heart  is,  and 
where  his  heart  is  he  is.  Locally  the  object  to  whom  he 
has  given  his  heart  may  be  as  far  as  the  antipodes,  aye,  as 
far  as  the  heavens  are  from  the  earth.  Albeit,  the 
man  is  there,  though  his  body  may  be  confined  to  some 
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small  spot  on  earth.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  human 
creature  that  he  can  live  two  lives  at  once — the  animal 
down  amongst  the  vegetating,  and  the  sensuous  and 
spiritual  wherever  the  object  of  his  love  may  be.  When 
therefore,  he  gives  his  heart,  he  gives  more  than  if  he  gave 
all  his  worldly  possessions,  than  if  he  parted  with  a  crown 


or   a  kingdom. 


He   gives  himself. 


Secondly:    Man  is 


compelled  to  dispose  of  it.    He  is  forced,  not  by  any  outward 

coercion,  but  by  an  inward  pressure,  by  the  cravings  of 

his  nature.     It  is  as  necessary  for  the  soul  to  love  as  it  is 

for  the  body  to   breathe.     The   deepest  of  all   the  deep 

hungers  of  humanity  is  the  hunger  in  the  heart  to  love. 

Sometimes   so  ravenous  does  man's  animal  appetite  for 

food  become,  that  he  will  devour  with  a  kind  of  relish  the 

most  loathsome  things  ;  and  so  voracious  is  the  heart  for 

some  object  to  love,  that  it  will  settle  down  upon  the 

lowest  and  most  contemptible  creatures  rather  than  not 

love  at  all.     Thirdly :  ]\[an  aluuc  can  dispose  of  it.    No  one 

can  take  it  from  him  by  force.     He  is  the  only  priest  that 

can  present  it.     Had  he  no  power  over  his  affections  he 

would  be  at  the  mercy  of  circumstances.     He  would  move 

as  a  slave,  not  as  a  free  man  in  the  universe.     He  v/ould 

be  an  engine  driven  by  force,  not  an  agent,  responsible  to 

moral  law.     Although  the  Everlasting  One  has  a  right  to 

his  heart,  requires  it,  and  commands  him  to  give  it.  He 

will  not  wrest  it  from  him.     Another  remark  which  the 

verse  leads  us  to  make  concerning  the  heart  is,  that — 

It  is  a  property  urge>JTLY  claimed.— There  are  many 
who  claim  it.  A  thousand  objects — wealth,  fame,  plea- 
sure surround  man,  especially  in  his  youthful  stages — 
asking  him  for  his  heart.  Alas !  without  experience, 
and  without  thought,  he  yields  to  the  request  and  is 
ruined.  His  heart  has  gone  to  the  wrong  object,  and  he 
is  a  lost  man.  There  is  only  one  object  in  the  universe  to 
whom  it  should  be  given — that  is,  the  Supremely  Good. 
Why  ?  He  alone  has  a  right  to  it.  "  All  souls  are 
His."  He  called  them  into  existence,  and  endowed  them 
with  their  fathomless  susceptibilities  and  amazing  powers. 
He  who  gives  his  heart  to  any  one  else  is  guilty  of  the 
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most  atrocious  injustice.  Why  ?  IIo  alone  can  develop  it. 
So  constituted  is  tlic  human  soul,  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  having  all  its  powers  quickened  and  unfolded 
without  supreme  love  to  the  Infinite,  What  the  sunbeam 
is  to  the  earth,  love  to  God  is  to  the  soul,  that  without 
which  all  would  be  barren  and  beautiless  for  ever. 
Still  why  r  He  alone  can  satisfy  it.  "  You  might  as  soon," 
says  an  old  writer,  "  fill  a  bag  with  wisdom  and  a  chest 
with  virtue,  or  a  circle  with  a  triangle,  as  the  heart  of  man 
without  God.  A  man  may  have  enough  of  the  world  to 
sink  in,  but  he  can  never  have  enough  to  satisfy  him."  The 
soul  crieth  out  for  the  living  God  :  nothing  short  of  this 
will  satisfy  it.  It  requires  more  than  His  works,  attributes, 
or  provisions  ;  it  wants  Himself. 

How  rational,  how  morally  befitting,  how  sublimely 
simple,  is  genuine  religion  !  "  My  son,  give  me  thine 
heart."  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  atrociously  sacri- 
ficed by  the  impious  James  I.,  and  condemned  to  be  be- 
headed, on  a  false  charge  of  treason,  in  reply  to  the  execu- 
tioner, who  asked  him  which  way  he  should  lay  his  head, 
said,  "  So  the  heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the 
head  lies." 


(READING  CCLXXXV.- OCTOBER  12.) 


]t  intnfear^'jj  €i;c[iT  \m^  it^  as  u  %%um, 

<«  Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath  sonow  ?  who  hath  contentions  ?  who  hath  bab- 
bling ?  who  hath  wounds  without  cause  ?  who  hath  redness  of  eyes  ?  They  that 
tarry  long  at  the  wine  ;  they  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine.  Look  not  thou  upon  the 
wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it  moveth  itself  aright. 
At  the  last  it  biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like  an  adder.  Thine  eyes  shall 
behold  strange  women,  and  thine  heart  shall  utter  perverse  things.  Yea,  thou 
shalt  be  as  he  that  lieth  down  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  or  as  he  that  lieth  upon  the 
top  of  a  mast.  They  have  stricken  me,  shalt  thou  say,  and  I  was  not  sick ;  they 
have  beaten  me,  and  I  felt  it  not :  when  shall  I  awake  ?  I  will  seek  it  yet  again." 
•^Prov.  xxiii.  29 — 35.* 

We  have  already  dealt  with  a  passage  treating  the  same 
revolting  subject  as  this.f    AH  that  we  shall  do  here  will 

•  The  subject  of  the  27th  and  28th  verses  we  have  frequently  noticed, 
t  See  Reading  on  chap.  xx.  I. 
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be  to  present  the  rough  outlines  of  the  drunkard's  picture, 
and  several  things  are  here  indicated. 

His  sensual  indulgence.— He  is  one  of  those  that 
"  tarry  long  at  the  wine,  that  go  to  seek  mixed  wine."  It 
is  clear  from  this  and  other  passages  that  the  wines  used  in 
Judea  in  ancient  times  were  intoxicating,  although,  per- 
haps, by  no  means  to  the  extent  of  modern  wines,  which 
are  brandied  and  drugged.  What  are  called  foreign  wines 
in  the  English  markets  are,  to  a  great  extent  we  are  told, 
home  manufactures.  The  drunkard  is  not  one  who  sips 
the  juice  of  the  grape  as  God  gives  it  for  his  refreshment, 
and  then  passes  on  to  his  work,  but  he  is  one  who  "  tarries 
long  at  the  wine."  He  seeks  pleasure  out  of  it.  He  pur- 
sues it  as  a  source  of  enjoyment.  He  has  mixed  and 
flavoured  it,  that  it  may  become  more  exciting  to  his 
brain,  more  delicious  to  his  palate.  What  a  picture  of 
thousands  in  this  so-called  Christian  country,  who  periodi- 
cally assemble  every  day  in  taverns,  hotels,  and  clubs,  in 
order  to  "  tarry  long "  at  the  intoxicating  beverage ! 
Another  thing  indicated  here  concerning  the  drunkard 
is— 

His  OFFENSIVE  GARRULOUSNESS.— "  Who  hath  conten- 
tions ?  Wlio  hath  babbling  r"  When  alcohol  excites  the 
brain,  that  member  of  the  body  which  James  describes  as 
"  setting  en  fire  the  whole  course  of  nature,"  is  allowed  to 
give  full  utterance  to  all  the  filthy,  incoherent,  ill-natured, 
and  ridiculous  things  that  spring  from  the  inebriate's 
heart.  In  these  babblings  there  may  sometimes  be  some 
genial  and  humourous  expressions,  but  more  often  ill- 
natured  and  irritating  "contentions."  What  quarrels, 
fightings,  and  murders  have  grown  out  of  the  drunkard's 
babblings  !  They  supply  our  police  with  labour,  our  judges 
with  occupation,  our  workhouses  with  paupers,  our  jails 
with  prisoners,  our  gallows  with  victims.  Another  thing 
indicated  here  concerning  the  drunkard  is — 

His  BLOODSHOT  FACE. — "  Who  hath  redness  of  eyes  r" 
The  habits  of  the  man  come  to  be  marked  by  their  effects 
upon  his  looks.  The  inflamed  and  turgid  eye,  and  the 
blotched,  fiery,  and  disfigured  countenance,  indicate  that 
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the  deleterious  poison  has  gone  through  his  frame  and  has 
incorporated  with,  tainted,  and  set  on  fire  the  entire  mass 
of  circulating  blood.  His  very  looks  become  the  index  of 
his  character.  His  vacant  stare  shows  that  all  the  ideas 
concerning  the  great  laws  and  grand  mission  of  human 
life  are  crushed  within,  and  that  he  is  left  branded  with 
infamy,  to  stumble  on  into  a  blank  eternity.  Another  thing 
indicated  here  concerning  the  drunkard  is — 

His  wretched  conditiox. — "  Who  hath  woe  ?  who  hath 
sorrow  r"  It  seems  implied  that  the  drunkard  gets  into  a 
wretchedness  for  which  no  equal  can  be  found.  The  very 
means  of  the  drunkard's  pleasure  "  biteth  like  a  serpent, 
and  stingeth  like  an  adder?"  Whose  woe  is  greater 
than  his  ?  He  has  the  "  woe  "  of  ill-health.  Drunkenness 
poisons  the  blood,  saps  the  constitution,  and  generates 
the  foulest  diseases.  He  has  the  "woe"  of  secular 
poverty.  Drunkenness  indisposes  and  unfits  him  for  those 
duties  by  which  a  subsistence  for  himself  and  family  can 
be  obtained.  The  pauperism  of  England  has  its  chief 
fountain  in  drunkenness.  He  has  the  "  woe"  of  social  con- 
tempt. Who  can  respect  the  drunkard  ?  Not  his  neigh- 
bours— not  even  his  wife  or  children.  They  soon  get  to 
loathe  and  shun  him.  He  has  the  "  woe "  of  moral  re- 
morse. In  his  sober  moments  if  his  conscience  is  not 
seared,  compunction  creeps  into  him  like  a  serpent,  bites 
and  stings  him  into  anguish.  Truly  a  wretched  creature  is 
the  drunkard.  Another  thing  indicated  here  concerning 
the  drunkard  is — 

His  easy  temptability. — "Thine  eyes  shall  behold 
strange  women."  The  idea  suggested  is  that  a  man  under 
the  influence  of  inebriating  drinks  is  easily  tempted, 
is  ripe  for  the  crimes  of  adultery,  falsehood,  blasphemy, 
and  other  enormities.  His  judgment  is  clouded,  his 
sense  of  propriety  is  gone ;  the  passions  are  inflamed, 
and  the  breath  of  temptation  will  bear  him  away  into 
sin.  He  stands,  or  rather  reels,  ready  for  any  crime. 
There  is  a  fable  of  a  man,  no  doubt  familiar  to  many 
— but  though  a  fable  it  involves  an  important  truth  and 
9,n  important  warning — of  a  man  whom  the  devil  is  said 
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to  have  ofFered  the  alternative  of  a  choice  between  three 
sins,  one  or  other  of  which,  as  the  means  of  averting  some 
evil  or  obtaining  some  good,  he  was  bound  to  commit. 
The  three  sins  were — murder y  incest,  and  drunkenness.  The 
man  made  choice  of  the  last,  as,  in  his  estimation,  incom- 
parably the  least.  This  was  the  devil's  device ;  for  when 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  it,  he  was  easily  beguiled 
into  both  the  other  two.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  insen- 
sible the  drunkard  becomes  to  all  feelings  of  delicacy  and 
decorum  ;  how  he  is  ready  to  commit  the  most  shameless 
indecencies  and  glory  in  his  shame ;  and  how  rapidly,  in 
such  a  state,  he  becomes  the  prey — the  wretched  and  dis- 
honourable prey — of  every  vile  seducer.  Another  thing 
indicated  here  concerning  the  drunkard  is — 

His  reckless  stupidity.—"  Thou  shalt  be  as  he  that 
lieth  down  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  or  as  he  that  lieth  upon 
the  top  of  a  mast."  Exhausted  by  excitement,  and 
blinded  by  the  fumes  of  his  disordered  stomach  and  in- 
toxicated brain,  he  falls  to  sleep.  He  is  unconscious  of 
the  spot  on  which  he  lies  down.  It  may  be  near  a  raging 
fire  or  on  the  margin  of  a  terrible  precipice ;  it  may  be  as 
dangerous  as  if  he  had  laid  himself  down  in  the  midst  of 
the  raging  sea,  or  on  the  top  of  a  mast  tossed  by  the  wild 
winds  of  Heaven.  He  is  utterly  dead  to  all  the  surround- 
ings of  his  terrible  position.  When  his  nature  has  over- 
come the  power  of  the  poison  within  him,  and  the  mist 
rolls  from  his  brain  and  his  senses  return,  and  he  opens  his 
eyes,  he  is  startled  at  the  terribleness  of  his  position, 
and  it  appears  to  him  as  awfiil  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea,  or  on  the  mast-head  of  a  storm-tossed 
bark.  What  a  condition  for  a  rational  being  to  be  in  !  and 
yet  it  is  the  condition  into  which  the  drunkard  sinks  in  his 
miserable  debauch!  When  he  has  awoke  he  knows 
nothing  of  what  has  occurred  during  the  period  of  his  in- 
toxication. He  knows  not  how  he  had  come  to  that  terri- 
ble spot.  He  finds  himself  stricken,  but  he  knows  not  by 
whom — beaten,  he  knows  not  the  hand.  He  has  wounds 
"without  a  cause" — that  is,  he  knows  not  the  cause. 
Struggling  into  consciousness,  yawning  with  an  intoler- 
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able  depression,  he  is  unable  to  account  for  the  injuries 
that  have  been  inflicted  upon  his  person.  Another  thing 
indicated  here  concerning  the  drunkard  is — 

His  unconquerable  thirst. — "  When  shall  I  awake  r 
I  will  seek  it  yet  again."  However  bitter  his  reflections 
upon  his  awaking,  and  his  remorse,  on  his  awaking  his 
burning  thirst  remains  unquenched.  He  seeks  relief  in 
that  very  cup  which  has  thus  far  damned  him.  "  As  a  dog 
to  his  vomit  he  returns  to  his  filth." 

Young  men,  look  at  this  terrible  efiigy !  It  is  here  raised 
on  the  eternal  Rock  of  Truth,  to  warn  every  mariner  of  his 
dangers  on  the  sea  of  life.  "  Look  not  thou  upon  the  wine 
when  it  is  red,  when  it  giveth  his  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it 
moveth  itself  aright."  Let  not  the  hue  or  the  sparkle 
attract  you.  Avoid  it  as  you  would  poison.  At  an 
Episcopal  meeting,  a  discussion  on  temperance  brought 
up  the  wine  question.  An  influential  clergyman  rose  and 
made  a  vehement  argument  in  favour  of  wine.  When  he 
had  resumed  his  seat,  a  layman  said,  "  ^Ir.  Moderator, 
it  is  not  my  purpose  in  rising  to  answer  the  learned 
arguments  you  ha^^e  just  listened  to.  My  object  is  more 
humble,  and,  I  hope,  more  practical.  I  once  knew  a  father, 
in  moderate  circumstances,  who  was  at  much  inconvenience 
to  educate  a  beloved  son  at  college.  Here  this  son  became 
dissipated,  but,  after  he  had  graduated  and  returned  to  his 
father,  the  influence  acting  upon  a  generous  father,  actually 
reformed  him.  The  father  was  ovejjoyed  at  the  prospect 
that  his  cherished  hopes  were  still  to  be  realized.  Several 
years  passed,  when,  the  young  man  having  completed  his 
professional  study,  and  being  about  to  leave  his  father  to 
establish  a  business,  was  invited  to  dine  with  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman  distinguished  for  his  hospitality  and 
social  qualities.  At  this  dinner  wine  was  introduced  and 
offered  to  this  young  man,  who  refused,  it  was  pressed 
upon  him  and  again  refused.  This  was  repeated,  and  the 
young  man  was  ridiculed.  He  was  strong  enough  to  over- 
come appetite,  but  could  not  resist  ridicule.  He  drank 
and  fell,  and  from  that  moment  became  a  confirmed 
drunkard,  and  long  since  has  found  a  drunkard's  grave. 
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]\Ir.  Aloderator,"  continued  the  old  man,  with  streaming 
eyes,  "  I  am  that  father,  and  it  was  at  the  table  of  the 
clergyman  who  has  just  taken  his  seat,  and  my  son  I  shall 
never  cease  to  mourn." 


(READING  CCLXXXVI.— OCTOBER  13.) 


"  Be  not  thou  envious  against  evil  men,  neither  desire  to  be  with  them.    For 
their  heart  studieth  destruction,  and  their  lips  talli  of  mischief." — Prm.  xxiv.  I,  2. 

These  words  lead  us  to  make  a  remark  on  two  points — 

The  VILLANY  of  sin. — Here  is  a  description  of  sinners  : — 
"Their  heart  studieth  destruction,  and  their  lips  talk  of 
mischief."  j\Ialignity  is  its  very  essence.  All  sinners 
are  of  their  father,  the  devil,  whose  inspiration  is  malice. 
Their  study  is  mischief.  "Their  heart  studieth  destruction." 
Destruction  of  what  ?  Evil  that  curses  the  world  ?  No,  of 
chastity,  truth,  moral  sensibility,  spiritual  goodness.  Every 
wicked  man  in  his  measure  is  an  Apollyon ;  like  his  great 
leader  he  goes  about  "  seeking  whom  he  may  devour." 
Their  speech  is  mischief.  "  Their  lips  talk  of  mischief." 
Their  conversation  tends  to  destroy  social  order,  to  create 
social  broils,  and  to  set  man  against  man,  family  against 
family,  nation  against  nation.  Sin  is  a  destroyer.  This 
is  its  instinct.  This  is  its  influence.  Holy  Scripture  de- 
scribes the  geniusand  history  of  sinners.  "Their  throat  is  an 
open  sepulchre;  with  theirtongues  they  have  used  deceit;  the 
poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips."  It  is  said  that  when 
Nicephorus  Phocas  had  built  a  strong  wall  about  his  palace 
for  his  own  security,  in  the  night-time  he  heard  a  voice 
crying  to  him,  "  O  Emperor !  though  thou  build  thy  wall 
as  high  as  the  clouds,  yet  if  sin  be  within,  it  will  overthrow 
all."  The  other  point  v;hich  the  words  lead  us  to  remark 
is  on : — 
The  ABSURDITY  of  sin. — "  Be  thou  not  envious  against 
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e\il  men,  neither  desire  to  be  with  them."  Two  things  are 
here  implied,  showing  the  absurdity  of  sin.  First :  That  sin 
envies  the  most  unenviable  things.  Envy  is  essentially  a  bad 
passion.  The  poets  imagine  that  Envy  dwelt  in  a  dark 
cave,  being  pale  and  lean,  looking  a-squint,  abounding 
with  gall,  her  teeth  black,  never  rejoicing  but  in  the  mis- 
fortune of  others,  ever  unquiet,  and  continually  tormenting 
herself.  But  this  feeling  is  garbed  with  absurdity  when  it 
is  directed  to  evil  men.  To  envy  evil  men  is  to  envy  those 
whose  natures  are  charged  with  the  elements  of  misery,  over 
whom  the  clouds  of  God's  disfavour  rest,  and  whom  a 
terrible  retribution  awaits.  Secondly  :  That  sin  desires  the 
most  undesirable  things.  *'  Neither  desire  to  be  with  them." 
To  be  in  the  fellowship  of  wicked  men,  to  breathe  their 
foetid  breath,  to  listen  to  their  foul  talk  and  bacchanalian 
song,  to  join  in  their  senseless  revelries,  is  in  every  way  a 
most  undesirable  thing,  and  yet,  alas!  it  is  desired — 
desired  by  the  thousands  of  youth  that  are  rising  into 
manhood.  The  pleasure  of  sin  is  ever  cloying.  "  A  philo- 
sopher," says  John  Howe,  "  in  an  epistle  which  he  writes 
to  a  man  from  the  court  of  Dionysius,  where  he  was  forcibly 
detained,  thus  bemoans  himself : — ^We  are  unhappy,  O 
Antisthenes,  beyond  measure !  And  how  can  we  but  be 
unhappy,  that  are  burdened  by  the  tyrant  every  day  with 
sumptuous  feasts,  plentiful  compotations,  precious  or- 
naments, gorgeous  apparel  ?  And  I  knew  as  soon  as  I  came 
into  this  island  and  city  how  unhappy  my  life  would  be." 
This  is  the  nature  and  common  condition  of  even  the  most 
pleasing  and  sensible  objects.  They  first  tempt,  then 
please  a  little,  then  disappoint,  and  lastly  vex.  The  eye  that 
beholds  them  blasts  them  quickly,  rifles  and  deflowers  their 
glory,  and  views  them  with  no  more  delight  at  first  than 
disdain  afterwards.  Creature  enjoyments  have  a  bottom  : 
are  soon  drained,  and  drawn  dry.  Hence  there  must  be 
frequent  diversions,  and  their  pleasures  must  be  sought  out 
and  chosen,  not  because  they  are  better,  but  because  they 
are  new. 

Sin  is  a  great  deceiver,  it  is  alwa3^=!  theatrical ;  it  puts  on 
dazzling  costumes  that  attract  and  charm  the  uninitiated. 
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We  have  read  of  a  tree  which,  like  the  ahiiond  tree,  robes 
itself  in  blossoms  before  the  foliage  appears.  Its  flowers 
are  a  gorgeous  ruby,  and  their  splendour  attracts  to  it 
in  teeming  crowds  the  winged  insects  of  the  air.  The 
busy  bee  in  quest  of  nectar  is  attracted  to  it,  settles  down 
for  a  moment,  and  amidst  its  encircled  beauty  drinks 
its  cup  and  falls  dead  to  the  root.  Around  that  tree 
we  are  told  there  lie  the  remains  of  myriads  of  insects 
who  have  fallen  victims  to  a  fatal  delusion.  Is  not  sin  like 
that  tree  ?  In  the  great  fields  of  human  society  how  high 
it  lifts  its  head,  how  wide  its  branches,  how  brilliant  its 
blossoms !  Human  souls,  fascinated  by  its  external  glory, 
and  by  its  promise  of  delicious  nectar,  hasten  to  it,  crowd 
around  it,  settle  on  it,  sip  its  juicy  flowers  and  fall  dead. 

Beware  of  sin.     Flee  from  it  as  Lot  was  told  to  do  from 
Sodom,  and  thus  escape  for  your  life. 


(READING  CCLXXXVII.-OCTOBER  14.) 


«'  Through  wisdom  is  an  house  builded ;  nnd  by  understanding  it  is  established : 
and  by  knowledge  shall  the  chambers  be  filled  with  all  precious  and  pleasant 
riches.  A  wise  man  is  strong ;  yea,  a  man  of  knowledge  incrcascth  strength.  For 
by  wise  counsel  thou  shalt  make  thy  Avar :  and  in  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is 
safety.  Wisdom  is  too  high  for  a  fool :  he  opcneth  not  his  mouth  in  the  gate." 
—Prov.  xxiv.  3—7. 

"Wisdom"  here  is  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  representing 
piety,  but  piety  in  association  with  intelligence  and  skill. 
Goodness  of  a  certain  sort  is  sometimes  found  in  con- 
nexion with  great  ignorance  and  stupidity.  It  possesses 
mind  unenlightened  by  knowledge  and  unskilled  by  disci- 
pline. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  often  found  a  kind  of 
"  wisdom  "  altogether  detached  from  goodness  and  piety. 
Examples  abound  in  history,  and  also  in  living  society,  of 
men  of  great  intelligence,  high  culture,  and  ingcniouie  ap- 
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titudes,  who  are  destitute  of  any  goodness  of  heart,  in  the 
Bible  sense.  These  two  should  be  always  wedded,  "  the 
twain  should  be  one."  Where  they  are  thus  united,  we 
nave  what  T  have  designated — enlighicncd  piety.  The  text 
suggests  some  of  the  advantages  connected  with  this. 

It  is  conducive  to  WEALTH. — "  Through  wisdom  is  an 
house  builded  ;  and  by  understanding  it  is  established  : 
and  by  knowledge  shall  the  chambers  be  filled  with  all 
precious  and  pleasant  riches."  The  three  words,  "Wisdom," 
"  Understanding,"  and  "  Knowledge,"  seem,  in  the  mean- 
ing of  Solomon,  synonymous  ;  they  signify  an  enlightened 
religion,  and  this  is  conducive  to  secular  prosperity.  An 
ignorant  piety  often  leads  to  destitution,  an  unsanc- 
tiiied  intelligence  to  ruin  and  misery.  But  when  both  are 
combined  there  is  the  guarantee  of  secular  advancement. 
It  involves  all  the  conditions  of  worldly  success,  temperance^ 
economy^  indtistryy  apt/icss,  and  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The 
Heavenly  Teacher  intimated  this  when  he  said,  "  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you ;"  and  Paul  recog- 
nised this  when  he  said,  "  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all 
things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  which  now  is,  and  of 
that  which  is  to  come."  I  have  somewhere  read  of  a 
learned  philosopher  who  objected  to  religion  on  the  ground 
that  if  he  adopted  it  he  should  lose  all  he  had  in  the 
world.  A  Christian  friend  said  no  one  ever  lost  anything 
by  serving  Christ,  and  offered  to  give  his  bond  to  indemnify 
the  philosopher  for  all  losses  he  should  suffer  on  that 
account.  The  bond  was  duly  executed,  and  the  philosopher 
became  a  praying  man.  Just  before  his  death,  he  sent  for 
his  Christian  friend,  and  gave  him  the  paper,  saying, 
"  Take  this  bond  and  tear  it  up.  I  release  you  from  your 
promise.  Jesus  has  made  up  to  me  a  hundred-fold  fc  all 
that  I  ever  did  or  suffered  on  His  account.  There  is  no- 
thing left  for  you  to  pay.  Tell  everybody  how  true  it  is 
that  there  is  gr^at  profit  in  serving  Jesus."  The  verses 
suggest  another  fact  connected  with  enlightened  piety, 
that— 

It  is  conducive  to  POWER. — "A  wise  man  is  strong;  yea, 
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a  man  of  knowledge  increaseth  strength."  First :'  Intelli- 
gence apart  from  piety  is  power.  A  man  who  has  great 
information,  and  knows  how  to  use  it,  possesses  a  power 
superior  to  any  physical  force.  "Knowledge  is  power." 
This  is  a  proposition  that  has  been  crystallised  into  a  pro- 
verb. It  has  passed  the  realm  of  debate,  and  lies  sparkling 
in  the  region  of  acknowledged  certitudes.  Secondly: 
Piety  apart  from  intelligence  is  a  higher  kind  of  power. 
It  is  the  power  of  patience,  endurance,  love,  compassion, 
courage  ;  it  is  a  power  that  will  touch  men's  hearts,  move 
the  very  arm  of  Omnipotence,  "  take  hold  upon  the  strength 
of  God."  Thirdly :  Piety  associated  with  intelligence  is  the 
highest  creature  power.  What  power  on  earth  is  equal  to 
that  possessed  by  the  man  of  vast  intelligence  and  conse- 
crated affections,  the  man  of  sunny  intellect  and  Heaven- 
inspired  sympathies  and  aims  ?  This  is  a  power  that  can 
and  does  work  wonders.  Another  fact  suggested  by 
the  verses  in  connection  with  this  enlightened  piety  is, 
that— 

It  is  conducive  to  SAFETY. — '*  Fot  by  wise  counsel  thou 
shalt  make  thy  war  ;  and  in  multitude  of  counsellors  there 
is  safety."  How  in  times  of  danger  does  it  conduce  to 
"  safety  ? "  The  words  suggest  two  ways.  It  takes  counsel 
of  the  wise.  "  By  wise  counsel  thou  shalt  make  thy 
war."  Nothing  exposes  a  man  to  greater  peril  than  such 
an  overweening  conceit  of  his  own  opinions  and  such  a 
feeling  of  self-sufficiency  as  will  prevent  him  from  taking 
counsel  of  the  wise.  Self-willed  monarchs  have  ruined 
kingdoms  and  brought  destruction  on  themselves.  The 
men  of  enlightened  godliness  take  counsel  of  the  holiest 
men  and  of  the  great  God  Himself.  Another  way  suggested 
by  the  words,  in  which  it  is  conducive  to  safety  is — It 
has  power  at  the  gate.  "  Wisdom  is  too  high  for  a  fool ;  he 
openeth  not  his  mouth  in  the  gate."  The  "  gate "  here 
may  r<;fer  to  the  place  of  public  assembly  or  to  the  entrance 
into  t!ie  city.  The  man  of  enlightened  piety  will  be  power- 
ful in  either  position.  When  he  opens  his  mouth  and 
speaks  in  the  assembly,  men  will  listen  to  his  words  and 
bow  to  his  opinion.     Or  if  he  stands  at  the  gate  when 
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strangers  are  entering,  opens  his  mouth  when  the  t.-nemy 
is  advancing,  the  moral  majesty  of  his  aspect  and  the  force 
of  his  utterances  will  drive  the  invader  back  more  effectively 
than  the  swords  or  bayonets  of  armies. 


(READING  CCLXXXVIII.— OCTOBER  15.) 


"  He  that  dcviseth  to  do  evil  shall  be  called  a  mischievous  person.  The 
thought  of  foolishness  is  sin :  and  the  scorner  is  an  abomination  to  men," — Pfoi\ 
xxiv.  8,  9. 

The  man  who  has  the  Bible  in  his  hand  cannot  say  that 
he  lacks  means  of  knowing  what  is  good  and  evil ;  what 
characters  God  will  apcept  and  what  He  will  reject.  In 
this  Book  of  books  the  evil  and  the  good  are  exhibited  in 
such  a  variety  and  fulness  of  aspect  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible for  men  to  make  a  mistake  on  the  momentous  subject. 
Depravity  is  presented  to  us  in  the  verses — 

As  MISCHIEVOUS  IN  PURPOSE. — "  He  that  deviseth  to  do 
evil  shall  be  called  a  mischievous  person."  It  is  bad 
enough  to  be  inclined  to  evil ;  it  is  worse  to  yield  to  ?t,  it  is 
worse  still  to  devise  it ;  to  use  that  intellect  which  God  has 
given  us  in  constructing  schemes  of  wickedness.  This  is 
the  work  of  the  devil  himself.  His  gigantic  intellect 
has  ever  been  thus  employed,  and  continues  thus  en- 
gaged. He  is  everlastingly  constructing  schemes  of 
wickedness,  and  we  should  not  be  "  ignorant  of  his  devices." 
And  to  the  same  work  he  inspires  all  his  followers. 
Balaam  was  a  mischievous  person.  (Numbers  xxxi.  16.) 
Abimelech  earned  the  same  reputation.  (Judges  ix.) 
Jeroboam's  mischief  has  stamped  his  name  with  a  black 
mark  of  reprobation — "who  made  Israel  to  sin."  (i  Kings 
xii.  22 — 11^    The  heathens  of  the  ancient  world  are  reprc- 
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sented  as  "  inventors  of  evil  tilings."     (Romans  ix.)    All . 
wicked  men  are  desirous  of  mischief.     They  are  every- 
where hatching  schemes  of  evil.     Depravity  is  here  pre- 
sented— 

As  SINFUL  IN  THOUGHT. — "  The  thought  of  foolishness 
is  sin."  The  idea  is,  that  every  evil  thought  is  corrupt. 
How  can  this  be  ?  How  can  such  an  intangible,  subtle, 
fugitive  thing  as  thought  be  a  sin  ?  Sinful  thoughts  are  of 
two  classes.  First :  Vohtiitary.  These  consist  in  a  volun- 
tary meditation  on  wrong  subjects,  such  subjects  as  those 
which  tend  to  incite  lust,  avarice,  revenge,  and  impiety, 
and  all  wrong  states  of  mind.  They  consist  also  in  a 
voluntary  meditation  on  right  subjects  in  a  wrong  way. 
Those  who  take  up  the  great  facts  of  nature,  Providence, 
and  the  Bible,  in  order  to  throw  discredit  on  the  existence, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  of  God;  and  those  also  who 
study  those  facts  for  infidel,  sectarian,  or  selfish  ends, 
are  alike  guilty  of  sinful  thoughts.  Sinful  thoughts  are, 
Secondly :  Involuntary.  These  come  into  us,  not  only 
irrespective  of  our  choice,  but  against  our  very  wish.  But 
if  so,  how  can  we  be  responsible  for  them  r  Here  is  the 
explanation : — they  have  grown  up  out  of  previous  volun- 
tary states  of  mind.  And  these  states  of  mind  constitute 
the  soil  from  which  they  have  sprung.  Involuntary  states 
of  mind  grow  out  of  a  course  of  previous  voluntary  ones. 
Let  us  be  careful  of  that  from  which  bad  thoughts  spring. 
"  The  cockatrice's  ^^gy'  says  John  Howe,  "  if  long  enough 
hatched  becomes  a  serpent,  and  therefore  ought  to  be 
crushed  in  time."     Depravity  is  here  presented — 

As  ABHORRENT  IN  CHARACTER. — "The  scorner  is  an 
abomination  to  men."  Evil  devices,  sinful  thoughts,  and 
a  scorning  spirit  are  all  elements  of  depravity.  The  man 
who  "  sits  in  the  scorner's  seat "  has  reached  the  nearest 
seat  to  hell.  Such  a  character,  we  have  been  assured 
elsewhere,  is  an  abomination  to  God,  but  here  he  is  also  an 
abomination  to  men.  Men  may  laugh  at  his  sarcastic  wit, 
applaud  his  dexterous  shafts  of  ridicule,  but  inwardly  they 
despise  him.  Such  a  man  the  human  soul  cannot  trust, 
cannot  love,  must  recoil  from  with  a  profound  disgust. 
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Depart  from  evil  and  pursue  good,  flee  from  sin  and 
escape  to  the  mountain  of  purity  and  truth,  the  only  safe 
refuge  and  congenial  home  of  soul.  "Sin,"  says  John 
Bunyan : — 

"  Is  the  living  worm,  the  lasting  *ire  ; 
Hell  would  soon  lose  its  heat  could  sin  expire." 


(READING  CCLXXXIX.— OCTOBER  l6.) 
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"^thou  faint  in  the  day  of  adversity,  thy  strength  is  small." — /Vjz/.  xxiv.  lo. 

Two  thoughts  are  here  suggested: — 

There  is  a  "day  of  adversity"  for  all. — Man 
is  born  to  trouble  as  sparks  fly  upward.  He  meets  a  "  day 
of  adversity  "  in  every  part  of  his  life.  In  his  body,  phy- 
sical diseases;  in  his  intellect,  distracting  problems;  in 
his  conscience,  moral  convulsions.  He  meets  a  "  day  of 
adversity  "  in  every  relation  of  his  life.  In  his  secular  re- 
lations, trials,  and  disappointments  in  his  bus  .ness  ;  in  his 
social  relations,  abused  confidence,  false  friendships,  ago- 
nising bereavements.  He  meets  a  "  uay  of  adversity"  in 
the  end  of  his  life.  The  day  of  death  awaits  all,  and  a 
trying  day  it  is !  How  cloudy,  how  tumultuous,  how 
frigid,  how  desolate  !  We  have  all  the  day  of  adversity. 
"  Men  are  but  a  sponge,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  and  but  a 
sponge  filled  with  tears  ;  and  whether  you  lay  your  right 
hand  or  left  hand  upon  a  full  sponge  it  will  weep." 
Another  thought  here  suggested  is  that — 

The  "  day  of  adversity"  is  a  trial  of  moral  strength. 
— It  is  by  adversity  that  our  moral  strength  is  tried  ;  thus 
God  tried  Abraham,  and  he  turned  out  to  be  strong  in 
moral  faith  ;  thus  God  tried  Peter,  and  he  turned  out  to  be 
weak,  and  fell.  We  want  strength  for  the  day  of  adversity : 
that  strength  of  faith  in  God  which  will  make  us  resigned, 
patient,  invincible. 

Brother,  the  day  of  adversity  awaits  thee.  If  thou  hast 
not  strength  to  bear  up,  it  will  overwhelm  thee.    Prepare 
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for  it,  repair  to  the  source  of  strength,  God  ;  "  He  giveth 
power  to  the  faint ;  to  him  that  hath  no  power  He  increaseth 
strength."  Thy  "  day  of  adversity"  is  not  darker  or  more 
tempestuous  than  better  men  than  thou  hast  had.  "Thou 
thinkest,"  says  an  old  author,  "  thou  art  more  miserable 
than  the  rest,  other  men  are  happy  in  respect  of  thee,  their 
miseries  are  but  flea-bites  to  thine,  thou  alone  art  unhappy, 
none  so  bad  as  thyself.  Yet  if,  as  Socrates  said,  all  the 
men  in  the  world  should  come  and  bring  their  grievances 
together,  of  body,  mind,  fortune,  sores,  ulcers,  madness, 
epilepsies,  agues,  and  all  those  common  calamities  of  beg- 
gary, want,  servitude,  imprisonment,  and  lay  them  on  a 
heap  to  be  equally  divided,  wouldst  thou  share  alike  and 
take  thy  portion,  or  be  as  thou  art  ?  Without  question  thou 
wouldst  be  what  thou  art."  Let  us  cultivate  moral  strength, 
in  order  to  meet  the  Jay  of  adversity  with  serenity  and 
heroism. 

"  A  scrip  on  my  back  and  a  staff  in  my  hand, 
I  march  on  in  haste  through  an  enemy's  land ; 
The  road  may  be  rough,  but  it  cannot  be  long. 
And  I'll  smooth  it  with  hope,  and  cheer  it  with  song." 

H.  F.  Lyte. 
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(READING  CCXC— OCTOBER  17.) 


"  If  thou  forbear  to  deliver  them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that 
are  ready  to  be  slain ;  if  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we  knew  it  not ;  doth  not  he  that 
pondereth  the  heart  consider  it  ?  and  he  that  keepeth  thy  soul,  doth  not  he  know  it  ? 
and  shall  «o^he  render  to  every  man  according  to  his  works  ?" — Prov.  xxiv.  1 1, 12. 

The  subject  of  these  words  is  the  neglect  of  social  benevo- 
lence; and  we  notice — 

The  neglect  described. — "If  thou  f  rbear  to  deliver 
them  that  are  drawn  unto  death,  and  those  that  are  ready 
to  be  slain."  Two  things  are  here  implied.  The  existence 
of  men  in  distress.  There  are  men  "  drawn  to  death ;" 
and  "  ready  to  be  slain,"  now,  as  well  as  in  the  days  of 
Solomon ;  there  are  men  around  us  who  are  being  slain 
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not  by  the  sword  but  by  diseases,  oppressions,  poverty, 
and  disappointments.  The  other  thing  implied  is  the  duty 
to7vards  men  in  distress.  There  should  be  an  endeavour  to 
deliver  them,  grapple  with  their  diseases,  crush  their  op- 
pressors, mitigate  their  poverty,  stay  their  starvation. 
Every  man  should  try,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  distress,  to 
act  the  part  of  a  deliverer,  a  physician,  a  redeemer. 
Another  thing  which  these  verses  lead  us  to  notice  is — 

The  neglect  excused.  — "  If  thou  sayest,  Behold,  we 
knew  it  not."  This  is  an  excuse  that  is  now  often  pleaded 
for  doing  nothing.  Men  say,  "  We  don't  know  that  such 
misery  exists ;  we  are  not  sure  that  the  case  is  a  deserving 
one."  Their  ignorance  in  this  matter  is  always  voluntary, 
and  therefore  criminal,  they  don't  wish  to  know ;  they 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact ;  and  when  they  are  told  that 
men  have  died  of  want  they  say,  "  We  knew  it  not."  Such 
ignorance  is  no  justifiable  excuse.  The  means  of  know- 
ledge are  abundant.  Human  misery  stares  us  in  the  face 
at  every  turn.  The  columns  of  every  day's  newspaper  are 
laden  with  intelligence  on  the  subject,  Such  ignorance  is 
itself  a  sin.  Every  man  is  bound  to  know  the  state  of 
society  in  which  he  lives ;  if  there  is  distress,  he  should 
find  it  out.  He  should  act  like  Job  who  said,  "  The  cause 
which  I  knew  not,  I  searched  out."  The  neglect  of  social 
distress  is  bad,  and  the  excuses  for  it  only  increase  its  tur- 
pitude.   The  verses  lead  us  to  notice  again — 

The  neglect  PUNISHED. — "Doth  not  He  that  pondereth 
the  heart  consider  it  ?  and  He  that  keepeth  thy  soul  doth 
not  He  know  it  ?  and  shall  not  He  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works  r"  There  are  three  facts  here  which 
the  neglecter  of  social  benevolence  should  solemnly  ponder 
well.  God  knows  him.  "Doth  not  He  that  pondereth  the 
heart  consider  it ;  doth  not  He  know  it  r"  Excuses  may  do 
for  man,  but  they  will  not  do  for  Him  ;  He  sees  their  false- 
hood; He  loathes  their  hypocrisy.  God  preserves  him. 
"  He  that  keepeth  thy  soul."  He  knows  that  a  lie  is  being 
told.  What  impious  hardihood  to  lie  to  Him  in  "Whose 
hand  thy  breath  is,  and  who  knoweth  all  thy  ways."  God 
will  recovipense  him.    "  Shall  not  He  render  unto  every 
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man  according  to  his  works :"  There  is  a  day  of  judg- 
ment coming,  when  thy  hypocrisy  shall  be  exposed,  and 
thy  covetousness  visited  with  the  retributions  of  eternity. 
On  that  day  Christ  will  say  to  all  neglecters  of  social  be- 
nevolence. "  Inasmuch  as  yo  have  not  done  it  unto  the 
least  of  these  my  brethren  ye  have  not  done  it  unto  me." 

•*  'Tis  written  with  the  pen  of  heavenly  love 
On  every  heart  which  skill  divine  has  moulded, 
A  transcript  from  the  statute  book  above, 
Wliere  anRcls  read  the  Sovereign's  will  unfolded. 

••  It  bids  us  seek  the  holes  where  famine  lurks. 
Clutching  the  hoarded  crust  with  trembling  fingers ; 
Wliere  toil,  in  damp,  unwholesome  caverns  workc. 
Or  with  strained  eyeballs  o'er  the  needle  lingers, 

•'  It  bids  us  stand  beside  the  dying  bed 
Of  those  about  to  quit  the  world  for  ever : 
Smoothe  the  toss'd  pillow,  prop  the  aching  head, 
Cheer  the  heart  broken,  whom  death  hastes  to  sever. 

•'  And  those  who  copy  thus  Christ's  life  on  earth, 
Feeding  the  poor,  and  comforting  the  weeper, 
Will  all  receive  a  meed  of  priceless  worth, 
When  ripely  gathered  by  the  Heavenly  Reaper." 

Household  Words. 
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"  My  son,  eat  thou  honey,  because  it  is  good  :  and  the  honeycomb,  which  is 
sweet  to  thy  taste :  so  shall  the  knowledge  of  wisdom  be  unto  thy  soul :  when 
thou  hast  found  it,  then  there  shall  be  a  reward,  and  thy  expectation  shall  not  be 
cut  oii."—Prov.  xxiv.  13,  14. 

The  subject  of  these  words  is  spiritual  science — a  subject 
which  we  have  had  frequently  to  notice  in  our  passage 
through  this  wonderful  book.  There  are  many  sciences,  but 
the  science  of  God  is  the  root  science,  that  which  gives  life, 
unity,  and  beauty  to  every  branch  of  knowledge,  it  is  the 
central  science.  No  man  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
anything,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  God.    What  is  it  to  know 
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Him  ?  It  is  something  more  than  to  know  the  works  oi 
His  hands,  or  the  facts  of  His  history.  To  know  a  man  I 
must  be  in  possession  of  the  man's  spirit,  I  must  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  motives,  susceptible  of  the  same 
impressions,  inspired  by  the  same  aims.  I  may  know  all 
about  a  man's  external  history,  be  well  versed  in  every 
part  of  his  biography,  and  yet  be  ignorant  of  himself.  It 
is  so  with  God.  "  For  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a 
man,  save  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him  ?  Even  so  the 
things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  spirit  of  God." 
To  know  Him  I  must  have  His  spirit,  His  disposition.  I 
must  participate  in  that  love  which  is  the  spring  of  all  His 
actions,  the  heart  of  His  heart.  "  He  that  loveth  not, 
knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love."  This  is  the  knowledge 
which  is  essential  to  our  well-being.  "  This  is  life  eternal, 
to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ,  whom 
Thou  hast  sent."  The  verse  suggests  three  remarks 
concerning  this  spiritual  science : — 

It  is  WHOLESOME. — "  My  son,  eat  thou  honey,  because  it  is 
good."  Honey  was  one  of  the  choice  productions  of  Canaan. 
It  was  used  by  its  inhabitants  as  an  article  of  diet,  and 
it  was  not  only  delicious  to  the  palate,  but  strengthening 
to  the  frame.  When  Jesus  appeared  to  His  disciples  after 
His  resurrection,  it  is  said  that,  "  When  they  believed  not 
for  joy.  He  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  here  any  meat  ?  and 
they  gave  Him  a  piece  of  broiled  fish  and  an  honeycomb." 
Solomon  says  in  effect :  that  what  honey  is  to  the  body  in 
strengthening  it,  spiritual  knowledge  is  to  the  mind — "it 
is  good."  Knowledge  of  God  is  the  aliment  for  man's 
spiritual  nature.  Without  it  there  is  no  moral  strength ; 
our  faculties  require  Gof!  Himself  to  feed  upon.  The  bread 
of  the  soul  is  not  any  part  or  the  whole  of  creation,  but  the 
Eternal  God  Himself.  Without  Him  the  soul  starves. 
He  is  the  food  of  the  intellect,  the  affections,  the  imagi- 
nation, the  conscience.  The  soul  "^crieth  out  for  the  living 
God."  The  verses  further  suggest  concerning  spiritual 
science  that : — 

It   is   Delectaet.e.' -'•  And    the  honeycomb,   which  is 
sweet  to  the  taste."     God's  goodness  in  nature  appears  in 
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this  as  well  as  in  all  other  things  :  that  the  provisions 
essential  to  man's  strength  He  has  made  palatable  to  the 
taste.  He  might  have  made  the  fruits  of  the  earth  which 
we  require  for  our  support  bitter  as  gall,  abhorrent  to  our 
taste,  but  he  has  made  all  pleasant.  Honey  is  not  only 
strengthening  but  sweet.  The  pleasures  of  spiritual  know- 
ledge are  of  the  most  exquisite  kind.  It  delights  every 
faculty: — imagination,  by  opening  up  enchanting  realms 
of  beauty;  conscience,  by  bringing  on  its  ears  the  trans- 
porting music  of  God's  approval ;  hope,  by  pointing  it  to 
the  ever-brightening  future ;  taste, — what  said  David  ? 
"How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste,  yea,  sweeter 
also  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb."  But  we  learn  from 
the  verses — that  spiritual  science  is  not  only  wholesome 
and  delectable,  but  also  that 

It  is  SATISFYING.— "  When  thou  hast  found  it  then 
there  shall  be  a  reward,  and  thy  expectation  shall  not 
be  cut  off."  What  reward  r  Goodness  is  its  own  reward, 
and  the  reward  is  equal  to  the  highest  "  expectation." 
It  includes  a  "love  that  passeth  all  knowledge,"  a  "peace 
thatpasseth  all  understanding,"  "  riches  that  are  unsearch- 
able," a  "joy  that  is  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory." 

Let  us  search  diligently  for  this  knowledge.  Remember 
that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  the  Canaan  in  which  this 
honey  abounds,  the  high  rocks  in  which  it  is  found.  This 
is  the  knowledge  to  obtain.  "  He,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  is 
the  best  grammarian  who  has  learned  to  speak  the  truth 
from  his  heart :  the  best  astronomer  who  has  conversation 
in  Heaven  :  the  best  musician  who  has  learned  to  sing  the 
praise  of  his  God  :  the  best  arithmetician  who  so  numbers 
his  days  as  to  apply  his  heart  to  wisdom.  He  is  knowing 
in  ethics  who  trains  up  his  family  in  the  Lord  :  he  is  the 
best  economist  who  is  wise  to  salvation,  prudent  in  giving 
and  taking  good  counsel :  he  is  the  best  politician,  and  he 
is  a  good  linguist  that  speaks  the  language  of  Canaan." 
You  can  never  get  too  much  of  this  knowledge.  A  man 
may  eat  too  much  honey;  good  as  it  is,  an  intemperate  use 
of  it  will  produce  nausea  and  feebleness  :  not  so  with  this 

science  of  sciences,  the  science  of  God. 
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"  Lay  not  wait,  O  wicked  man,  against  the  dwelling  of  the  righteous ;  spoil 
not  his  resting  place  :  for  a  just  man  folleth  seven  times,  and  riseth  up  again :  but 
the  wicked  shall  fall  into  mishchief." — Prov.  xxiv.  15,  16. 

These  words  lead    us  to  make  the   following  remarks 
touching  the  enmity  of  the  wicked  towards  the  good. 

The  wicked  would  ruin  the  good. — This  seems  to  bo 
implied  in  the  prohibition  :  "  Lay  not  wait,  O  wicked  man, 
against  the  dwelling  of  the  righteous;  spoil  not  his  resting 
place."  From  the  Fall  to  this  hour  there  has  been  in  the 
mind  of  the  wicked  an  aversion  to  the  truly  righteous. 
"  The  seed  of  the  serpent  is  at  enmity  with  the  seed  of  the 
woman."  In  every  chapter  of  human  history  this  enmity 
is  revealed.  There  were  times  in  this  country  when  it 
manifested  itself  by  the  infliction  of  the  most  infernal 
tortures.  Those  days  are  gone,  but  with  them  the  spirit 
of  hostility  is  not  gone — it  works  still  in  sneers,  inuen- 
does,  slanders,  and  other  ways.  It  lays  "wait  against 
the  dwelling  of  the  righteous,"  it  seeks  to  "  spoil  their 
resting-place."  Would  not  those  men  who  repudiate  the 
religion  of  Christ,  and  who  constitute,  alas  !  the  great  ma- 
jority in  this  country,  be  delighted  to  have  theatres  and 
scenes  of  amusement  take  the  place  of  our  churches  and 
chapels,  and  Shakespeare,  Burns,  and  Dickens,  take  the 
place  of  the  grand  old  Bible  ? 

The  wicked  CANNOT  ruin  the  good. — "  For  a  just  man 
falleth  seven  times,  and  riseth  up  again."  Calamity 
and  not  ivimorality  is  referred  to  here,  and  wicked  men 
may  cause  a  just  man  to  fall  into  difficulties  and  troubles. 
Through  their  malignant  endeavours  they  may  darken  his 
reputation,  mar  the  harmony  of  his  social  circle,  thwart 
his  secular  plans,  and  reduce  him  to  bankruptcy,  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  he  shall  "rise  again."  There  is 
a  marvellous  buoyancy  in  goodness.       If  the  just  man 
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who  has  fallen  into  calamity  rises  not  to  his  former 
secular  position,  he  rises  in  spirit  above  his  trials.  His 
religion,  like  a  life-beat,  bears  him  over  the  billows,  he 
braves  the  tempest,  and  outrides  the  storm.  Besides  this 
elasticity  which  is  in  goodness  itself,  God's  providential 
hand  will  be  outstretched  to  raise  the  fallen  man.  A  just 
man  is  near  to  the  heart  of  God.  "  He  that  toucheth  you 
toucheth  the  apple  of  my  eye."  "  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou 
persecutest."  "  He  shall  deliver  thee  in  six  troubles,  yea,  in 
seven  shall  no  evil  touch  thee."  "  ]\Iany  are  the  afflictions  of 
the  righteous,  buc  the  Lord  delivereth  him  out  of  them 
all."  He  that  is  engaged,  therefore,  in  endeavouring  to 
injure  the  good,  is  engaged  in  a  fruitless  work.  The  just 
man  is  destined  to  rise — no  sea  of  persecution  is  deep 
enough  to  drown  him ;  he  will  rise,  and,  like  his  master, 
walk  upon  the  billows. 

The  wicked  ruin  themselves  in  the  attempt. — 
"  The  wicked  shall  fall  into  mischief."  "  He  hath  also  pre- 
pared for  him  the  instruments  of  death  ;  he  ordaineth  his 
arrows  against  the  persecutors.  Behold,  he  travaileth  with 
iniquity,  and  hath  conceived  mischief,  and  brought  forth 
falsehoods.  He  made  a  pit  and  digged  it,  and  is  fallen  into 
the  ditch  which  he  made.  His  mischief  shall  return  upon 
his  own  head,  and  his  violent  dealing  shall  come  down 
upon  his  own  pate."*  Those  who  seek  to  injure  the  good 
often  fall  into  mischief  here  and  are  ruined.  History 
abounds  with  examples  of  this  fact.  The  ball  which  the 
wicked  have  shot  against  the  righteous  rebounds  on  their 
own  head,  and  strikes  them  down  :  they  are  hanged  on  the 
gallows  which  they  have  prepared  for  others,  and  at  last 
the  mischief  that  they  will  fall  into  will  be  irretrievable  and 
tremendous.  The  path  of  the  sinner  is  a  path  of  self- 
entrapment, 

•  Psalm  vii.  13—16. 
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"  Rejoice  not  when  thine  enemy  falleth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  glad  when 
he  stumbleth  :  lest  the  Lord  see  tt,  and  it  displease  him,  and  he  turn  away  his 
wrath  from  him." — Frov.  xxiv.  17,  18, 

Revenge  I  may  define  as  a  perversion  of  the  innate 
senti  lent  of  repugnance  to  wrong  as  wrong.  Antagonism 
to  wiong  is  a  primary  instinct  of  our  moral  nature. 
Revenge  is  this  instinct,  grown  into  a  wild  passion,  and 
directed  against  the  person  who  committed  the  wrong, 
rather  than  against  the  wrong  itself.  Johnson  makes 
a  distinction  betw  -n  vengeance  and  revenge.  Injuries,  he 
says,  are  revenged ;  crimes  are  avenged.  The  former  is  an 
act  of  passion,  the  latter  of  justice.  Our  definition  may  bu 
faulty,  but  we  know  the  thing — know  it  from  sad  experience; 
we  have  felt  its  fires  ourselves ;  we  have  seen  its  flash,  and 
heard  its  thunders  in  others,  xt  is  a  most  implacable 
passion,  a  passion  that  will  burn  up  itself  and  turn  to 
ashes.  It  is  a  heat  of  vindictive  rage  that  nothing  can 
allay  but  blood.  "  A  passion  that  rains  hot  vengeance  on 
the  offender's  head." 

The  verses   direct    our    attention  to  three  things   in 
relation  to  revenge, 

Its  OBJECT. — "Thine  enemy."  Men  are  enemies  to  men. 
This  is  a  fact  as  saddening  as  it  is  unquestionable.  That 
dhildren  of  the  same  Great  Father,  partakers  of  the  same 
nature,  subject  to  the  same  administration,  pilgrims  to  the 
same  eternity,  should  be  at  enmity  with  each  other,  implies 
t'  '.t  some  terrible  change  has  takan  place  in  the  moral  na- 
ture of  man.  Humanity  is  not  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of 
the  Great  Father  of  mankind.  Sin  has  made  the  brother 
a  foe.  Now  it  is  against  the  "  enemy  "  that  revenge  is 
directed.  If  man  had  no  enemy,  he  would  have  no  revenge ; 
its  fire  would  never  be  kindled  within  him.  In  heaven  no 
such  passion  burns. 
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Its  GRATIFICATION.—"  Let  not  thine  heart  be  glad  when 
he  stumbleth."  The  fall,  the  ruin  of  the  enemy,  is  bliss  to 
the  revenging  soul.  Hence  revenge  is  the  genius  that  in- 
vents instruments  of  torture  and  implements  of  destruction 
— the  inspiring  and  presiding  fiend  in  all  battles.  The 
mangled  frame  of  the  enemy  is  to  its  eye  a  transporting 
vision,  and  his  shrieks  of  agony  fall  as  music  on  its  ear. 
As  a  rule,  the  weaker  the  nature,  the  stronger  the  revenge. 
A  man  is  great  only  as  he  rises  above  it.  David  wept  and 
chastened  his  soul  in  his  enemy's  affliction.  Job  depre- 
cated such  a  miserable  passion.  "  If  I  rejoiced  at  the  de- 
struction of  him  that  hated  me,  or  lifted  up  myself  when 
evil  found  him,  neither  have  I  suffered  my  mouth  to  sin  by 
wishing  a  curse  to  his  soul  "  and — 

•«  Exalted  Socrates,  livinely  brave, 
Injur'd  he  fell,  and  dying  he  forgave. 
Too  noble  for  revenge,  which  still  we  find 
The  weakest  frailty  of  a  feeble  mind." — Dryden. 

But  if  nnmanly,  still  more  un-Christian.  "If  thine 
enemy  hunger,  feed  him ;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink ; 
for  i..  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his 
head." 

Its  AVENGER. — "Lest  the  Lord  see  it,  and  it  displease 
llim,  and  He  turn  away  his  wrath  from  him."  Man's 
revenge  is  displeasing  to  God.  It  is  opposed  to  the  bene- 
volence of  His  nature,  and  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  His 
Word.  Man's  revenge  may  cause  God  to  interpose  and 
relieve  its  victim.  "  He  turn  away  his  wrath  from  him.'* 
Coverdale  renders  the  words  thus :  "  Lest  the  Lord  be 
angry,  and  turn  ilis  wrath  from  him  to  thee."  Thus  it 
was  with  the  enemies  of  Samson.  "  Hath  any  wronged 
thee?"  says  Quarles.  "Be  hrdvely  revenged;  slight  it, 
and  the  work  is  begun  .  forgive  it,  and  it  is  finished.  He 
is  below  himself  that  is  not  above  an  injury." 

"  How  hardly  man  this  lesson  learns. 
To  smile  and  bless  the  hand  t'lat  spurns : 
To  see  the  blow,  to  feel  the  j/ain, 
But  render  only  love  again.  , 

Psalm  x:,4xv,  13,  14 ;  Job  xxxi.  29 ;  Judges  xvi.  25—30. 
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This  spirit  not  to  earth  is  given : 

One  had  it,  but  He  came  from  PIcaven. 

Reviled,  rejected,  and  betrayed, 

No  curse  He  breathed,  no  plaint  he  made ; 

But,  when  in  deatli's  deep  pang  He  sighed, 

Prajcd  for  His  murderers,  and  died." 

Edmeston, 
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"  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  men,  neither  be  thou  envious  at  the  wicked ; 
for  there  shall  be  no  reward  to  the  evil  man  ;  the  candle  of  the  wicked  shall  be 
put  out." — Prorv.  xxiv.  19,  20. 

Envy  has  been  defined  as  **  mortification  or  discontent  ex- 
cited by  tlie  sight  of  another's  superiority  or  success,  accom- 
panied with  some  degree  of  hatred  or  malignity."     It  is  a 
passion  bad  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  consequences.     It 
always  involves  three  things : — First :  Conscious  inferiority. 
Envy  is   always   directed    towards  those  possessions  of 
another  of  which  we  feel  ourselves  destitute.    We  never 
envy  those  whom  wc  feel  in  every  respect  inferior  to  our- 
selv  ~.     Envy  is  therefore  evermore  a  compliment  to  its 
object.     The  envious  man's  language  concerning  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  is  directed,  rightly  interpreted,  means  this: 
"  You  are  superior  to  me."     "  We  ought,"  says  Pliny,  "  to 
be  guarded  against  every  appearance  of  envy,  as  a  passion 
that  always  implies  inferiority  wherever  it  resides."     It  al- 
ways involves.  Secondly :  Malice  toimrds  the  object.    It  is, 
perhaps,  ever  associated  with  some  amount  of  unkind  feel- 
ings towards  the  man  who  possesses  the  enviable  thing. 
It  rejoices  in  the  misfortunes  and  fall  of  the  rival.     It  has 
been  called  the  daughter  of  prido.  the  author  of  murder. 
It  always  involves,  Thirdly  :  Pain.    It  "  frets."    The  pros- 
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perity  of  the  rival  is  torturing  to  the  envious  man.  Solo- 
mon said  that  "  envy  is  the  rottenness  of  the  bones ;" 
and  Socrates  has  remarked  that  "  an  envious  man  waxeth 
lean  w^ith  the  fatness  of  his  neighbours  ;"  and  he  calls 
envy  a  "  poison  that  consumeth  the  flesh,  and  drieth  up 
the  marrow  of  the  bones." 

But  the  verses  give  us  an  example  of  the  folly  of  envy : 
it  is  directed  against  the  wicked.  "Fret  not  thyself 
because  of  evil  men,  neither  be  thou  envious  at  the 
wicked."  Solomon's  language  is  addressed  to  the 
righteous — he  has  in  his  eye  the  good,  and  to  them  he 
speaks.  Now,  this  fiend  crawls  into  the  heart  even  of  the 
just,  and  good  men  have  in  some  time  and  in  some  degree 
been  envious  of  the  wicked,  and  the  text  suggests  the  folly 
of  such  a  feeling.     Solomon  means  to  say — 

Don't  be  envious  of  the  wicked ;  they  will  have  no 
HAPPINESS  in  the  future  ;  you  will. — "  There  shall  be  no 
reward  to  the  evil  man."  All  that  the  wicked  have  they 
have  for  this  life  only.  Their  mansions,  retinues,  chariots, 
estates,  are  only  for  this  life,  they  go  out  of  the  world  as 
naked  as  they  came,  bearing  only  with  them  that  corrupt 
character  from  which  their  hell  will  flame.  Why  envy  the 
wicked  these  things  which  they  hold  only  for  a  period  so 
brief  and  uncertain  as  this  life  is  ?  To-day  they  have 
them,  to-morrow  they  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  others. 
If  you  are  righteous, — obscure,  poor,  afflicted,  as  you  are, 
there  is  a  "  reward  "  for  you  in  the  future.  "  Your  light 
afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  are  working  out 
for  you  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory." 
Who  is  the  better  off  ?  Surely  the  wicked  demand  your 
pity  not  your  envy.     He  means  to  say — 

They  will  have  no  prosperity  in  the  future  ;  you  will. — 
"The  candle  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out."  The 
"candle"  is  often  used  in  the  Bible  to  represent  pros- 
perity. All  the  success  of  the  wicked  departs  when  they 
leave  this  world  ;  the  "  candle  "  is  out,  and  they  sink  into 
the  black  and  ever  blackening  abyss  of  an  awful  future.  "I 
give,"  said  the  infidel  Hobbs,  "  my  body  to  the  dust,  and 
my  soul  to  the  Great  Perhaps.     I  am  going  to  take  a  leap 
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in  the  dark."  But  your  "  candle,"  the  candle  of  the 
righteous,  will  begin  to  burn  with  an  inextinguishable  and 
ever-increasing  luminousness,  when  you  leave  the  world. 
O  ye  godly  men,  who  in  temporal  matters  are  sorely 
tried,  whose  path  is  rugged  and  thorny,  whose  heavens 
are  cloudy,  and  wjiose  atmosphere  is  bleak  and  boisterous, 
envy  not  the  lot  of  the  prosperous  wicked  around  you. 
"  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and  spreading 
himself  like  a  green  bay  tree.  Yet  he  passed  away,  and, 
lo,  he  was  not :  yea,  I  sought  him,  but  he  could  not  be 
found."*    ' 


(READING  CCXCV.— OCTOBER  22.) 


"  My  son,  fear  thou  the  Lord  and  the  king :  and  meddle  not  with  them  that 
arc  given  to  cliange :  for  their  calamity  shall  rise  suddenly;  and  who  knoweth  the 
ruin  of  them  both." — Prov.  xxiv.  21,  22. 

The  Bible  everywhere  recognises  the  existence  of  human 
governments.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible  for  society 
to  exist  without  laws,  and  these  laws  must  have  their 
makers  and  administrators.  The  verses  may  be  taken  as 
indicating  that  which  human  kings  and  human  subjects 
should  be,  and  from  them  we  may  learn. 

TiiAT  KINGS  SHOULD  BE  GoDLiKE. — Solomon  here  ex- 
horts his  son  "to  fear  the  Lord  and  the  king."  He 
inculcates  reverence  towards  both.  The  very  fact  that  he 
requires  the  same  state  of  mind  towards  the  king  as  he  does 
towards  the  Almighty  justifies  the  inference  that  the  king 
whom  he  recognises  is  godlike.  For  the  human  soul  can 
reverence  nothing  that  is  not  divine,  both  in  character  and 
conduct.  Falsehood,  dishonesty,  corruption,  oppression- 
it  is  not  in  the  heart  of  man  to  reverence  these.  First :  Kings 

*  Psalm  xxxvii.  35,  36, 
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should  be  Godlike  in  'personal  character.  Why  is  the 
Almighty  to  be  reverenced  ?  Because  of  His  goodness,  His 
moral  perfections ;  and  should  any  being  in  the  universe  be 
reverenced  for  any  other  reason  r  No.  If  a  king  is  to  be 
honoured,  he  must  be  honour-worthy ;  if  a  king  is  to  be 
reverenced,  he  should  be  morally  great.  Secondly : 
Kings  should  be  Godlike  in  their  kingly  functions.  They 
should  be  impartial.  God  is  no  "  respecter  of  persons." 
Earthly  rulers  should  hold  an  even  balance,  and  deal  out 
justice  to  the  small  as  well  as  to  the  great.  They  should 
be  generous.  How  patient,  compassionate,  tender,  is  the 
great  God !  He  is  "  slow  to  anger,"  and  abundant  in 
mercy.  There  is  no  vengeance  in  Him.  An  angry  and 
revengeful  king  cannot  be  reverenced,  and  ought  not  to 
be  honoured,  were  it  possible  to  do  so.  They  should  be 
restorative.  The  great  God's  per^l  inflictions  are  not  to 
crush  the  sinner,  but  his  sin.  "  All  these  things  worketh 
God  oftentimes  with  man,  to  bring  him  back  from  the  pit, 
that  he  may  be  enlightened  with  the  light  of  the  living." 
A  human  sovereign  should  act  in  the  same  way.  Refor- 
mation and  restoration,  not  suffering  and  destruction,  should 
be  his  grand  object  in  all  his  criminal  laws  and  chastise- 
ments.   We  infer  farther  from  these  words — 

That  subjects  should  be  conservative. — "Meddle 
not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change."  The  Apostle 
speaks  of  those  demagogues  who,  in  his  day,  were  found 
"walking  after  the  flesh,  despising  governments,  pre- 
sumptuous, self-willed,  not  afraid  to  speak  evil  of  dignities." 
Such  men  are  found  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  kingdoms — 
meddling  demagogues.  They  have  a  passion  for  change, 
and  for  change  they  work,  and  generally  with  the  view  to 
bring  themselves  into  note  and  power  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  seek  the  correction  of  public  abuses,  the 
repeal  of  unjust  laws,  and  the  displacement  of  incompetent 
and  unrighteous  officials.  But  all  this  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  true  conservatism,  and  is  not  against  progress.  True 
conservatism  is  that  which  retains  with  a  death-grasp  the 
right  and  repudiates  with  heart-earnestness  the  wrong. 
But  revolutionism  is  often  obstructive.    There  are  men  that 
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are  given  to  change,  who  have  a  feverish,  restless  passion 
for  it,  and  these  men  are  a  curse  to  any  country.  "  For 
their  calamity  shall  rise  suddenly ;  and  who  knoweth  the 
ruin  of  them  both  ?"  Korah  and  Absalom  are  examples 
of  this. 


(READING  CCXCVL— OCTOBER  23.) 
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"These  things  also  belong  to  the  wise.  // w  not  good  to  have  respect  of 
persons  in  judgment.  He  that  saith  unto  the  wicked,  Thou  art  righteous  ;  him 
shall  the  people  curse,  nations  shall  abhor  him  :  but  to  them  that  rebuke  him 
shall  be  delight,  and  a  good  blessing  shall  come  upon  them.  Every  man  shall 
kiss  his  lips  that  giveth  a  right  answer." — Prov,  xxiv.  23 — 26. 

Man  is  a  social  being.  He  lives  in  society,  by  society, 
and  for  it  should  live  and  labour.  His  fellow-men  constitute 
the  subject  of  a  large  amount  of  his  every  day  thoughts, 
and  the  object  of  a  large  share  of  his  activities.  There  are 
three  social  acts  in  these  verses — two  are  bad  and  the 
other  is  good. 

Here  is  partiality  of  JUDCt:\iext,  whicn  is  had. — "  It  is 
not  good  to  have  respect  of  persons  in  judgment."  Men 
are  often  called  to  arbitrate  upon  the  conduct  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  whose  disputes  are  submitted  to  their  decision. 
Whatever  may  be  the  subject  of  dispute,  political,  social, 
or  ecclesiastical,  they  are  bound  by  the  laws  of  God  to 
impartialify  in  their  inquiries  and  conclusions.  The  dis- 
putants should  be  regarded  not  in  any  other  respect  but  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  their  case.  The  question  and  not  the 
person,  is  to  be  respected  in  their  judgments.  The 
"  respect  of  persons  "  is  bad  in  principle,  is  an  outrage  of 
just''ce.  It  is  bad  also  in  infincnce.  It  tends  to  social 
disorder,  and  ill-feeling.  The  principle  of  impartiality  is 
enjoined  both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  In  the 
Old  we  have  such  words  as  these,  "Ye  shall  do  no 
unrighteousness  in  judgment ;  thou  shalt  not  respect  the 
person  of  the  poor,  nor  honour  the  person  ol'  the  mighty ; 
but    in  righteousness   shalt  thou  judge   thy  ncighboir." 
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And  in  the  New  Testament  we  have  these  words,  "  My 
brethren,  have  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Lord  of  glory,  with  respect  of  persons."  Weighty  words 
are  those  of  the  great  Hooker  on  this  subject.  "  If  they 
employ  their  labour  and  travail  about  the  public  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  follow  it  only  as  a  trade,  with  unquench- 
able thirst  of  gain,  being  not  in  heart  persuaded  that 
justice  is  God's  own  work,  and  themselves  His  agents  in 
this  business,  the  sentence  of  right,  God's  own  verdic% 
and  themselves  His  priests  to  deliver  it;  formalities  of 
justice  do  but  serve  to  smother  right ;  and  that  which  was 
necessarily  ordained  for  the  common  good  is,  through 
shameful  abuse,  made  the  cause  of  common  misery." 

Here  is  flattery  of  the  wicked,  which  is  execrable. — 
"  He  that  saith  unto  the  wicked.  Thou  art  righteous,  him 
shall  the  people  ctirsc ;  nations  shall  abhor  him."  How 
often  wicked  men  are  treated  both  in  actions  and  speech, 
as  if  they  were  righteous.  If  the  wicked  man  be  great  in 
wealth,  exalted  in  social  influence  and  political  power, 
there  is  a  wond'-ous  tendency  in  all  the  grades  below  to 
flatter  him  as  a  "  righteous  man."  A  small  amount  of 
generosity  in  a  secularly  great  man  will  transfigure  him 
before  the  eyes  of  men  as  a  great  philanthropist.  A  few 
acts  of  formal  piety  will  cause  him  to  be  regarded  as  an 
illustrious  saint.  This  flattery  is  an  accursed  thii.g.  It  is 
abhorrent  to  the  moral  heart  of  humanity.  The  base 
flatterer  the  people  shall  accurse,  and  the  nations  shall 
abhor.  Flattery  in  all  its  forms  is  an  accursed  thing.  It 
always  implies  insincerity.  The  sycophant  does  not  mean 
what  he  says.  He  is  belying  his  own  conscience.  It 
always  implies  vanity.  The  flatterer  looks  for  a  return 
of  his  compliments  with  interest.  "When  flatterers 
meet,"  says  Defoe,  "  the  devil  goes  to  dinner."  It  always 
implies  servility.  Sycophancy  is  the  child  of  a  base 
nature.    It  is  called  a  sneaking  heart. 

"No  flatter)',  boy  :  an  lionest  man  can't  live  by  it. 
It  is  a  little  sneaking  ait,  which  knaves 
Use  to  cajole  and  soften  fools  withal. 
If  thou  hast  flatteiy  in  thy  nature,  out  with't. 
Or  send  it  to  a  court,  for  tlicrc  'twill  thrive  1""— Ox^VAV. 
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Here  is  RErROOF  of  the  wrong,  which  is  blessed. — 
"  But  to  them  that  rebuke  him  shall  be  delight,  and  a  good 
blessing  shall  come  upon  them.  Every  man  shall  kiss  his 
lips  that  giveth  a  right  answer."  It  is  truly  a  blessed 
thing  to  reprove  the  wrong  wherever  found,  in  pauper  or  in 
prince.  There  is  a  dch'ohf  in  such  work.  "  To  them  that 
rebuke  him  shall  be  dcl/ghf."  What  is  the  delight  f 
The  delight  of  an  approving*  conscience.  vVnd  what  is 
higher  than  this?  There  is  Divine  fiivoiir  in  such  work. 
"  A  good  blessing  shall  come  upon  them."  God  will  express 
His  favour  to  such  a  man  in  many  ways.  In  temporal 
prosperity,  in  social  happiness,  in  spiritual  enjoyments. 
There  is  social  approbation  in  such  work.  "Every  man 
shall  kiss  his  lips  that  giveth  a  right  answer."  To  kiss 
the  lips  is  to  pay  the  homage  of  love  and  respect.  The 
man  whose  character  is  transparently  truthful,  honest,  and 
generous  towards  his  fellow-man,  in  whatever  position  in 
life  he  may  be,  will  gain  the  homage  and  respect  of  every 
person.  "  Every  man  shall  kiss  his  lips" — will  render  him 
homage.  Our  reproofs,  however,  whilst  truthful,  should 
be  kind.  Feltham  says,  "To  reprehend  well  is  the  most 
necessary  part  of  friendship.  Who  is  there  that  does  not 
sometimes  merit  a  check  ;  and  yet  how  few  will  endure 
one." 


'  li 


(READING  CCXC VII. -OCTOBER  24.) 


Uumiut  labour. 

"  Prepare  thy  work  without,  and  make  it  fit  for  thyself  in  the  field ;  and  after- 
wards buikl  thine  house."— /'/of.  xxiv.  27. 

"  A  LARGE  number,"  says  a  learned  expositor,  •'  of  pro- 
verbial sentiments  and  maxims  of  practical  wisdom,  are  to 
be  found  couched  in  terms  taken  from  particular  depart- 
ments of  life  and  business.  Every  one  at  all  acquainted 
with  even  the  ordinary,  but  frec^uently  very  terse  and  pithy 
proverbs  of  our  own  country,  must  be  aware  of  this.    It  is 
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!  field;  and  after- 


SO  in  the  verse  before  us.  The  advice  thus  given  to  bring- 
the  lands  into  good  condition,  and  make  the  estate  produc- 
tive before  wo  lavish  large  expenditure  upon  the  mansion, 
is  clearly  intended  to  convey  a  general  lesson."  The  verse 
suggests  two  thoughts  in  relation  to  human  labour  : — 

In  all  labour  there  should  be  FOKiiTiiouGiiT. — "  Prepare 
thy  work  without,  and  make  it  fit  for  thyself."  Before  you 
build  the  house  make  preparation.  Get  the  place,  collect 
the  materials ;  see  the  way  clear  before  you  lay  the  first 
stone  for  the  superstructure.  This  forethought  is  most  im- 
portant. First :  It  is  the  best  security  against  imxste.  How 
much  waste  time,  energy,  and  money  often  occurs  in  an 
enterprise  in  consequence  of  not  having  well  deliberated 
the  whole  before  the  commencement.  Every  part  of  an 
undertaking  should  be  so  well  considered  and  weighed  that 
in  the  execution  no  difficulty  occurs  that  is  not  foreseen  ; 
no  effort  or  expense  demanded  that  had  not  been  duly 
estimated.  The  man  who  acts  from  forethought  will  do 
thrice  as  much  work,  with  less  effort  and  anxiety,  than  a 
man  who  takes  up  an  enterprise  without  due  consideration. 
Secondly;  It  is  the  best  security  against  failure.  Nearly 
all  the  enterprises  that  break  down,  and  whose  wrecks  are 
strewn  in  every  department  of  human  labour,  owe  their 
ruin  to  want  of  forethought.  Unforeseen  difficulties  rise 
up  one  after  another,  until  they  baffle  and  confound  the 
worker.  Hence  the  world's  Great  Teacher  inculcates  this 
principle  of  forethought.  "  For  which  of  you,  intending 
to  build  a  tower,  sitteth  not  down  first,  and  counteth  the 
cost,  whether  he  have  sufficient  to  finish  it  r" 

In  all  labour  the  MOST  important  work  should  be 
DONE  FIRST.— "Let  those  things,"  says  an  expositor, 
"which  are  obviously  most  important  and  necessary  be 
done  Jirsl,  and  the  less  urgent  afterwards.  Let  not  a  man 
betrin  business  by  building  and  expensively  furnishing  a  fine 
house.  Let  the  land  be  first  cultivated.  Let  your  busi- 
ness, whatever  its  nature,  be  faithfully  and  diligently 
minded,  and  well-established,  as  far  as  human  industiy 
can  effect,  or  human  foresight  calculate.  Be  content,  in 
the  meantime,  with  inferior  accommodation.    There  is  an 
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ambitious  hasting  to  make  little  much,  that  is  deeply  re- 
prehensible, because  it  is  injurious  to  others  as  well  as  to 
the  speculator  himself.  A  man  should  have  property  well 
realised  and  secured,  before  he  enters  on  schemes  of  ex- 
pensive building.  He  must  not  with  sanguine  infatuation, 
appropriate  the  very  first  proceeds  of  his  trade  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  palace  to  live  in  !"  Our  great  dramatist  has  given 
a  splendid  description  in  the  following  words,  of  the  im- 
portance of  forethought  in  all  our  labour  : 

"  AVlicn  wc  mean  to  build, 
We  first  sm-vey  the  plot ;  then  draw  the  model ; 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 
Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection  ; 
Which,  if  wc  find  outweigh';  abilitj'. 
What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model, 
In  fewer  offices  ;  or,  at  least,  desist 
To  build  at  all  ?    Much  more,  in  this  great  work, 
(Which  is  almost  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down, 
And  set  another  up,)  should  wc  sur\'ey 
Tlie  plot  of  situation  and  the  model ; 
Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation  ;  ' 

Question  surveyors ;  know  our  own  estate, 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo. 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite  ;  or  else 

We  fortify  in  pajjcr  and  in  figures,  ^ 

Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men ; 
Like  one  who  draws  a  model  of  a  house, 
Dcyond  his  power  to  build  it;  who,  half  through,     ' 
Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 
A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds. 
And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny." 

The  most  important  of  all  works,  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, is  getting  our  spiritual  natures  in  accord  with  tho 
plan  of  the  universe  and  the  will  of  God.  This  is  religion, 
or  Christliness,  which  is  a  better  word.  "  Seek  first  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all  other  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you." 
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(READING  CCXCVIII.— OCTOBER  25.) 

l^U]?cfj  0f  Corrupt  ^^jitimott^f. 

««Be  not  a  witness  against  thy  neijjhbour  without  cnuse;  and  deceive  «o< 
with'thy  lips.  Say  not,  I  will  do  so  to  him  as  he  hath  done  to  me :  I  will  render 
to  the  man  according  to  his  \iQx\C—Prov.  xxiv.  28,  29. 

These  words  suppose  that  our  neighbour — our  fellow  man 
— may  be  placed  in  a  position  where  our  testimony  con- 
cerning him  may  be  required :  it  might  be  in  the  social 
circle,  in  the  Court  of  Judicature,  or  in  the  Church 
Assembly.  The  verses  point  to  three  kinds  of  wrong 
testimony : — 

A  CAUSELESS  one. — "Be  not  a  witness  against  thy 
neighbour  without  cause."  A  man  who  gives  his  testi- 
mony against  his  neighbour,  when  it  is  not  required  for 
either  of  the  three  following  objects,  viz. :  the  good  of 
Fociety,  self-exculpation,  or  as  a  matter  of  public  justice, 
does  it  "without  cause."  And  there  is  much  of  such 
testimony  in  society,  and  what  is  it  less  or  more  than  idle 
scandal}  There  are  those  who,  for  no  service,  either  to 
themselves  or  others,  are  constantly  testifying  of  the 
defects  and  infirmities  of  their  neighbours.  Sheridan  has 
said  that  "  there  are  a  set  of  malicious,  prating,  prudent 
gossips,  male  and  female,  who  murder  characters  to  kill 
time ;  and  will  rob  a  young  fellow  of  his  good  name  before 
he  has  years  to  know  the  value  of  it."  This  is  a  wrong 
which  the  Bible  reprobates.  The  verses  point  to  another 
kind  of  wrong  testimony — 

A  FALSE  one. — "  And  deceive  not  with  thy  lips."  If  it 
is  wrong  to  bear  testimony  to  the  defects  of  your  neigh- 
bour, when  it  is  not  really  required  to  do  so  on  moral 
ij^rounds,  it  must  be  still  more  wrong  to  bear  testimony  to 
conduct  of  which  you  know  your  neighbour  is  not  guilty  : 
and  yet  men  do  so.  There  is  a  great  deal  of "  bearing 
false  witness  against  our  neighbour  "  in  society.  Slander 
is  previilent  in  all  circles. 

•'  slander  lives  upon  succession, 
I'or  ever  houhcU  wlitn  once  it  gets  possession." 
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"  It  is,"  we  are  informed,  "  the  custom  in  Africa  for 
hunters,  when  they  have  killed  a  poisonous  snake,  to  cut 
off  its  head  and  carefully  bury  it  in  the  ground.  A  naked 
foot  stepping-  on  one  of  these  fangs  would  be  fatally 
wounded.  The  poison  would  spread  in  a  very  short  time 
all  through  the  system.  This  venom  lasts  a  long  time, 
and  is  as  deadlv  after  the  snake  is  dead  as  before.  The 
Red  Indians  used  to  dip  the  points  of  their  arrows  in 
this  poison,  so  if  they  made  the  least  wound  their  victim 
would  be  sure  to  die.  The  snake's  poison  is  in  its  teeth;  but 
there  is  something  quite  as  dangerous  and  much  more  com- 
mon in  communities.  There  is  a  human  snakewith  poison  on 
its  tongue.  Yourchances  of  escapefrom  a  serpent  are  greater. 
The  worst  snakes  usually  glide  away  in  fear  at  the  approach 
of  man,  unless  disturbed  or  attacked.  But  this  creature, 
whose  poison  lurks  in  its  tongue,  attacks  without  provoca- 
tion, and  follows  up  its  victim  with  untiring  perseverance. 
We  will  tell  you  his  name,  so  you  will  always  be  able  to 
shun  him.  He  is  called  slanderer.  He  poisons  worse  than  a 
serpent.  Often  his  venom  strikes  to  the  life  of  a  whole  family 
or  neighbourhood,  destroying  all  peace  and  confidence." 
"Slander,"  says  Robinson,  "is  compared  to  poison."  "  The 
tongue  is  an  unruly  member,  full  of  deadly  poison."  The 
deadliest  poisons  are  those  for  which  no  test  is  known : 
there  are  poisons  so  destructive  that  a  single  drop  insinu- 
ated into  the  veins  produces  death  in  three  seconds,  and 
yet  no  chemical  science  can  separate  that  virus  from  the 
contaminated  blood,  and  show  the  metallic  particles  of 
poison  glittering  palpably,  and  say,  "  Behold  it  is  there." 

*•  The  world  with  calumny  abounds  ; 
The  whitest  virtue  slander  wounds  : 
There  are  whose  joy  is,  night  and  day, 
To  talk  a  character  away  : 
Eager  from  rout  to  rout  they  haste, 
To  blast  the  generous  and  the  chaste, 
And  hunting  reputation  down, 
I'roclaim  'heir  triumphs  through  the  town."— PorE. 

There  is  another  wrong  testimony — 

A  REVENGEFUL  one.— "Say  not  I  will  do  so  to  him  as 
he  hath  done  to  me :  I  will  render  to  the  man  according 
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to  his  work."  Revenge  is  a  passion  strongly  prohibited 
and  reprobated  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
"  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord :  I  will  repay." 

"  Speak  not  of  vengeance  ; 
'Tis  the  right  of  God." 


READING  CCXCIX.-OCTOBER  26.) 


•'  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard  of  the  mai.  void  of 
understanding;  and,  lo,  it  was  ail  grown  over  with  thorns,  and  net tlcfi  had  covered 
the  face  thereof,  and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  -^own.  Then  I  saw,  and 
considered  it  well :  I  looked  upon  zV,  and  received  instruction.  Yet  a  little  sleep, 
a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  of  the  hands  to  sleep :  so  shall  thy  poverty  coinc 
as  one  that  travellcth;  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man." — Prov.  xxiv.  30—34. 

We  have  here  indolence   portrayed  by  the  hand  of  a 
master ;  and,  as  it  stands  before  us  on  the  canvas,  we  see 

that  it  is  foolish^  procrastinatingy  and  ruinous. 

It  is  foolish. — Solomon  characterises  this  indolent 
man  as  one  "  void  of  understanding."  "Wherein  do  you 
see  this  man's  folly  ?  In  the  flagrant  neglect  of  his  ozvn 
interests.  Unlike  the  condition  of  millions  who  have  not 
one  yard  of  green  sod  which  they  can  call  their  own,  this 
man  held  a  little  estate  in  his  possession.  He  had  a 
"field  "  and  a  "  vineyard,"  and  upon  the  cultivation  of  this 
depended  his  bread.  But  he  neglected  it,  and  it  was 
"all  grown  over  with  thorns."  Morally  this  vineyard 
may  signify  our  spiritual  natures,  with  all  their  faculties 
and  potential  powers,  and  which  it  i.i  both  our  manifest 
interest  and  bounden  duty  to  cultivate.  There  is  one 
noticeable  point  of  distinction  between  material  and 
spiritual  cultivation.  You  may  cultivate  your  flcld  by 
proxy\  but  you  can  only  cultivate  ^c'wr  soul  yourself . 

It  is  procrastinating. — Solomon  observed  that  indo- 
lence in  this  man  led  to  constant  procrastination.  "  I  saw 
and  considered  it  well :  I  looked  upon  it,  and  received  in- 
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struction.  Yet  a  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  fold- 
ing of  the  hands  to  sleep."  To  the  indolent  man  duty  is 
always  f  -  the  morrow.  The  idea  of  working  is  not  given 
up,  but  postponed  from  day  to  day  ;  and  the  longer  it  is 
postponed  the  more  indisposed  the  mind  grows  for  its  per- 
formance. It  is  always  "  a  little  sleep,"  or  looking  to  a 
"  more  convenient  season." 

"  Be  wise  to-day :  'tis  madness  to  defer : 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead  : 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time : 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene." — YoUNO 

It  is  ruinous. — First :  Consider  the  wretched  condition 
to  which  his  estate  was  reduced.     "  Lo,  it  was  all  grown 
over  with  thorns,  and  nettles  had  covered  the  face  thereof, 
and  the  stone  wall  thereof  was  broken  down."     It  might 
have  waved  with  golden  grain,  it  might  have  been  a  scene 
of  lovelinjjs  and  plenty;  but  instead  of  this,  it  is  an  un- 
sightly wilderness,  unprotected,  open  to  the  foot  of  every 
intruder.    It  is  a  solemn  fact  that  ruin    omes,  not  by  culti- 
vation, but  by  neglect.    Your  garden  will  soon  become  a 
wilderness  if  you  neglect  it.     Heaven's  kind  arrangement 
this,  to  stimulate  labour.    It  is  so  with  the  soul.    You 
need  not  strive  to  ruin  yourselves — do  nothing  and  you 
will  be  damned.    Secondly :  Consider  the  utter  destitution 
to  which  it  must  inevitably  conduct.     By  this  indolence, 
"  thy  poverty  shall  come  as  one  that  travelleth,  and  thy 
want  as  an  armed  man."     Two  things  are  suggested  by 
the  words.      That  the   ruin    is  gradual  in   its  approach, 
"  Thy  poverty  shall  come."     It  does  not  burst  on  you  at 
once,  like  a  thunder-storm.    The  punishment  of  the  indo- 
lent farmer  takes  all  the  months  from  spring-time  to  har- 
vest to  approach  him.     Full  and  adequate  retribution  does 
not  come  at  once.     "  There  is  a  treasuring  up  against  the 
day  of  wrath."    It  is  coming  now  "  as  one  that  travelleth ;" 
it  is   on   the  road.     Its   footfalls  vibrate   on   the  ear  of 
universal  reason.    The  other  thing  suggested  bv  the  words 
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is — That  the  rtnn  is  terrible  in  its  cominnuiation.  "  Thy 
want  as  an  armed  man."  It  will  seize  you  as  with  the 
grasp  of  an  indignant  warrior.  From  its  iron  clutch  there 
will  be  no  deliverance.     Indolence  brings  ruin. 

Brother,  thou  hast  a  momentous  work  to  do  ;  thou  hast 
to  cultivate  the  wilderness  of  thy  nature ;  thou  hast  to  re- 
pair the  moral  fences  of  thy  soul.  In  other  words,  thou 
hast  to  rebuild  the  ruined  temple  of.  thy  being.  Thou  hast 
no  time  to  lose  ;  thou  hast  slept  already  too  long.  "  Re- 
solve and  do"  at  once. 

"  Lay  firmly  every  stone ;  long  years  may  be, 

And  stormy  winds  may  rend,  ere  all  be  done ; 
But  lay  the  first — thou  mayst  not  live  to  see 
To-morrow's  sun." 


►tr 


(READING  CCC— OCTOBER  27.) 


•<  These  are  also  proverbs  of  Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezeldah  king  of 
Judah  copied  out." — Pr<n>.  xxv.  I. 

"At  this  point  commences  the  fourth  division  of  this 
Book,  extending  to  the  close  of  the  twenty-ninth  chapter. 
In  the  first  Book  of  Kings,  fourth  chapter  and  thirty- 
second  verse  it  is  said  of  Solomon,  in  enumerating  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  extraordinary  wisdom,  that  *  he  spoke  three 
thousand  proverbs.'  The  full  collection  of  these  sen- 
tentious maxims  of  wisdom  had  been  kept,  it  would 
appear,  in  the  possession  of  the  house  of  David,  or  of  the 
kings  of  Judah,  The  selection  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  Book  had  been  made  by  Solomon  himself.  Those 
which  follow  were  added  in  the  time  of  good  king  Heze- 
kiah ;  by  the  direction,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose, 
of  that  exemplary  prince,  for  the  religious  benefit  of  his 
people.  '  The  men  of  Hezekiah '  stands  in  the  Septuagint 
translation,  *  the  friends  of   Hezekiah ' — meaning  in  all 
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likelihood,  Isaiah  and  other  inspired  men.  Like  the 
Proverbs  which  precede,  these  must  be  regarded,  by  their 
admission  into  the  Jewish  canon  of  Scripture,  as  having 
the  sanction,  not  only  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
Solomon  but  of  Divine  authority  :  and  we  owe  them  the 
same  reverential  regard  as  we  owe  to  other  parts  of  God's 
Word." 
The  verse  suggests  three  subjects  of  thought — 

The   FERTILITY   OF  THE    HUMAN   MIMD    WHEN    ENGAGED 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  GOD. — "  These  are  also  Proverbs  of 
Solomon."  Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  were  three  thousand  in  number,  besides  one 
thousand  and  five ;  and  his  various  writings  on  cedars, 
beasts,  fowls,  creeping  things,  and  fishes.*  Three  thousand 
Proverbs !  not  mere  ivords — This  means  mental  fertility. 
Mere  literature  is  easy ;  writing  words  in  profusion  does 
not  mean  fruitfulness  of  soul.  Indeed,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
fluent  in  language,  the  most  infertile  in  thought.  Three 
thousand  Proverbs!  not  mere  ideas.  A  man  may  have 
a  boundless  profusion  of  thoughts  and  yet  a  poor  soul. 
But  Proverbs  are  axioms.  They  mean  thought  crys- 
tallized. One  true  Proverb  may  embody  the  essence  of 
a  thousand  thoughts.  Thoughts  are  foliage  and  blossom  : 
Proverbs  are  clusters.  Truly,  wonderfully  fertile  is  the 
human  soul,  especially  when  engaged  in  Divine  service. 
It  is  not  like  the  fruit  tree.  The  more  fruit  the  tree  pro- 
duces, the  more  it  exhausts  itself,  and  the  less  capable  of 
producing  it  becomes,  until  at  last  its  fruitfulness  is  en- 
tirely exhausted.  Whereas  the  human  mind,  the  more 
it  produces,  the  more  its  producing  capacity  increases. 

Every  new  thought  unlocks  new  treasures  of  mind. 
Like  the  mystic  rod  of  Moses,  it  smites  a  fresh  Horeb  in 
the  soul  and  opens  fresh  fountains  of  ideas. 

The  verse  suggests — 

The    DEPARTMENTAL    SYSTEM    IN    HEAVEN'S  REMEDIAL 

WORK. — "  The  men  of  Hezekiah  king  of  Judah  copied  out " 
the  thoughts  of  Solomon.  The  proverbs  which  he  struck 
off  from  the  anvil  of  his  genius,  they  gathered  up  and 

•  I  Khigs  iv.  32,  33. 
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enshrined  them  in  literature.  This  they  did  three 
hundred  years  afterwards.  Some  men  think,  and  their 
thoughts  are  not  worth  recording,  either  by  themselves  or 
by  others ;  the  sooner  they  are  forgotten  by  the  universe 
the  better.  Others  think,  and  their  thoughts  are  valuable, 
but  they  cannot  write  ;  they  have  neither  the  aptitude  nor 
disposition  for  authorship,  and  the  productions  of  their 
mind  are  lost.  Some  men  write,  but  cannot  think  ;  they  will 
scribble  off  yards  of  nothing  in  a  few  hours.  These  *  men 
of  Hezekiah,'  however,  whether  they  could  think  or  not, 
laid  hold  of  the  thoughts  of  the  thinker,  and  embodied 
them  in  imperishable  language;  and  for  this  we  thank 
them.  God  employs  both  the  originator  and  the  copyist 
— the  thinker  and  the  registrar.  Would  that  all  great  and 
holy  thinkers  had  faithful  scribes  as  Solomon  had,  and  as 
One  greater  than  Solomon  had.  God  gives  to  every  man 
that  work  which  he  is  best  able  to  accomplish.  One  man 
labours  and  another  enters  into  his  work. 

The  verse  suggests — 

The  CARE  OF  Providence  over  the  development  ^  <  'E 
JjiVlNE  TRUTH. — ^Who  raised  up  hese  men  three  hundred 
years  after  vSolomon,  to  record  his  thoughts  r  God !  He 
superintends  the  universe  of  true  thoughts  as  well  as  the 
universe  of  matter.  He  links  them  to  their  centre,  ap- 
points their  orbits,  and  makes  them  shine.  His  Providence 
is  seen  in  the  production,  preservation,  collation,  and  pnbli- 
cafion  of  all  the  manuscripts  of  Divine  thought.  Man  is 
great  because  he  can  think  divinely.  "Man  is  a  reed," 
says  Pascal,  "  and  the  weakest  reed  in  nature  :  but  then 
he  is  a  thinking  reed.  There  is  no  occasion  that  the  whole 
universe  should  arm  itself  for  his  destruction.  A  vapour, 
a  drop  of  water  is  sufficient  to  kill  him.  And  yet  should 
the  universe  crush  him  man  would  still  be  more  noble 
than  that  by  which  he  fell,  because  he  would  know  his  fate, 
while  the  universe  would  be  insensible  of  its  victory." 
Thus  all  our  dignity  consists  in  thought.  It  is  hence 
we  are  to  raise  ourselves,  and  not  by  IIk-  aid  of  space  and 
duration.  Let  us  study  the  art  of  thinking  well :  this 
is  the  foundation  of  ethics ! 
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**  All  thoughts  that  mould  the  age  begin 
Deep  do\vn  within  the  primitive  soul, 
And  from  the  many  slowly  upward  win 
To  him  who  grasps  the  whole." — Lowell. 
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(READING  CCCI.— OCTOBER  28.) 


"  li  t's  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing :  but  the  honour  of  kings  is  to 
search  out  a  matter.  The  heaven  for  height,  and  the  earth  for  depth,  and  the 
heart  of  kings  is  unsearchable.  Take  away  the  dross  from  the  silver,  and  there 
shall  come  forth  a  vessel  for  the  finer.  Take  away  the  wicked /row  before  the 
king,  and  his  throne  shall  be  established  in  righteousness." — Prov.  xxv.  2—5. 

The  chief  work  of  a  man's  life  will,  as  a  rule,  be  the  chief 
subject  of  his  thoughts.  Solomon  was  a  king,  and  the 
kingly  idea  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  leading  ideas  in 
the  procession  of  his  thoughts.  He  therefore  frequently- 
regarded  men  in  their  relation  to  human  kings,  and  even 
the  great  Creator  of  the  universe  he  was  prone  to  look 
upon  in  the  character  of  a  monarch.  He,  being  a  king  in 
fact,  was  tempted  to  look  upon  all  objects,  human  and 
Divine,  from  the  standpoint  of  kinghood.  The  verses  are 
an  illustration  of  this,  and  it  presents  to  us — 

The  divine  ruler  of  all. — The  Eternal  is  here 
brought  into  comparison  with  human  kings.  "It  is  the 
glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing,  but  the  honour  of  kings 
is  to  search  out  a  matter."  What  does  this  mean  ?  It 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  it  is  His  glory  to  conceal 
from  His  creatures  anything  connected  with  His  own 
Being  or  workmanship.  The  secretive  attribute  in  a  human 
creature  we  are  ever  more  disposed  to  condemn  than  admire, 
and  such  an  attribute  in  God  we  could  never  associate  with 
"  glory."  In  truth,  any  effort  at  concealment  on  His  part 
would  be  needless.  Who  amongst  the  loftiest  intellects  in 
the  universe  could  ever  find  Him  out  ?  He  is,  and  ever 
will  be  the  Great  Mystery,  in  which  all  finite  thoughts  are 
lost.  And  it  would  be  unjust  as  well  as  needless.    He  has 
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endowed  His  creatures  with  an  imperishable  and  ever- 
growing desire  to  know  Him  :  "  The  heart  and  the  flesh 
cry  out  lor  the  living  God."  Hence  for  Him  to  employ  any 
effort  to  hide  himself,  or  to  obscure  His  doings,  would 
be  unjust  to  the  creatures  whom  He  has  invested  with 
such  craving.  What  then  is  meant  b)  i  ?  Does  it  mean 
that  His  glory  is  His  essential  incomfnhcnsibility^  This 
is  a  truth.  He  is  eternally  mysterious.  We  are  told  that 
"  His  way  is  in  the  sea," — that  "  His  path  is  in  the  great 
waters,  and  His  footsteps  are  not  known  " — that  "  He 
dwells  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach  unto  " — 
that  "His  ways  are  unsearchable,  and  His  judgments 
past  finding  out." 

But  this,  we  think,  is  not  the  idea  that  Solomon  had. 
We  are  bound  to  .iterpret  his  words  by  their  connexion  ; 
and  when  he  sa^s  i  the  next  clause,  that  it  is  "the 
honour  of  king  to  search  out  a  matter,"  it  seems  very 
clear  that  he  meant  this  :  that  it  was  "  the  glory  of  God  " 
to  be  independei  .  of  all  enquiry  after  knowledge.  He 
means  that  v  'ilst  it  was  the  honour  of  kings  to  search  for 
knowledge,  it  is  the  glory  of  God  that  He  does  not  require 
to  go  in  quest  of  it.  He  has  no  need  to  investigate  ;  He 
has  nothing  to  discover;  His  knowledge  is  intuitive, 
complete,  universal,  absolute ;  His  omniscience  is  one 
of  His  most  glorious  attributes.  The  verses  present  to 
us  in  connection  with  this — 

I'HE  HUMAN  RULERS  OF  MEN. — They  suggest  several 
things  in  relation  to  human  kings  :  That  honest  enquiry  in 
them  is  always  an  excellency.  It  is  "  the  honour  of  kings  to 
search  out  a  matter."  It  is  not  for  them  to  assume  the 
attribute  of  omniscience,  and  to  pretend  to  know  thii:gs 
without  the  prosecution  of  an  honest  search.  They  should 
enquire  in  order  to  get  at  the  eternal  principles  by 
which  their  laws  should  be  shaped,  and  their  whole  lives 
controlled.  They  should  seek  the  best  means  for  im- 
proving the  physical,  the  intellectual,  the  social,  and  the 
spiritual  condition  of  their  people.  "To  search  out  a 
matter"  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  man,  tiie  cause 
of  truth,  and  the  glory  of  God,  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the 
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dignity  not  only  of  kings  but  of  people,  not  only  of  men 
but  of  all  intelligent  creatures.  Knowledge,  in  all  beings 
but  God,  is  to  be  got  by  enquiry.  Another  thing  sug- 
gested in  relation  to  human  kings  is — That  sccrctivcncss  in 
them  is  sometimes  very  ivipaictrable.  "  The  heaven  for  height, 
ar.d  the  earth  for  depth,  and  the  heart  of  kings  is  unsearch- 
able." This  language  does  not  mean  that  a  secretive 
policy  in  kings  is  justifiable.  There  may  be  occasions 
when  rulers  may  be  strongly  tempted  to  spread  a  veil  over 
their  policy  so  as  to  conceal  it  from  their  subjects  ;  but  we 
are  not  sure  that  they  are  ever  justified  in  doing  so.  Kings 
should  be  always  just,  and  justice  need  never  fear  the  day. 
We  have  no  faith  in  court  or  cabinet  secrecies.  Nor  does 
this  language  mean  that  the  kingly  heart  is  something  so 
peculiarly  mysterious  that  it  cannot  be  comprehended. 
Wonarchs  have  always  assumed  a  mysterious  grandeur, 
and  ignorant  people  have  ever  been  disposed  to  regard 
them  as  objects  high  up,  enshrouded  in  mystic  glory.  But 
this  is  all  nonsense.  The  king's  heart  is  a  common  heart, 
clouded  with  the  common  ignorances,  and  beating  with 
the  common  defects.  What,  then,  does  it  mean  ?  Solomon 
undoubtedly  refers  to  oriental  despots,  who  were  always 
robed  in  mystery,  and  gave  no  account  of  their  doings. 
Like  the  Emperor  of  China  in  the  present  day  :  the  despot 
lives  in  mystery,  the  people  stand  in  awe,  and  know  not 
what  cloud  may  appear  over  them  the  next  minute,  and 
break  in  thunder  over  their  heads.  The  subjects  of  despots 
may  indeed  sooner  measure  the  "  height  of  heaven  "  and 
"  the  depth  of  earth,"  than  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  their 
masters.  Another  thing  suggested  in  relation  to  human 
kings  is — That  purity  in  them  depends  on  the  character  of 
their  ininistcrs.  All  kings,  however  despotic,  have  their 
ministers — men  to  execute  their  behests.  On  these  men 
they  are  more  or  less  dependent.  These  men,  the 
occupants  of  courts  and  the  members  of  cabinets,  have 
often  been  in  morals  most  corrupt  and  vile,  and  hence 
Solomon  says — "  Take  away  the  dross  from  the  silver,  and 
there  shall  come  forth  a  vessel  for  the  finer."  Take  away 
the  wicked  from  before  the  king,  and  his  throne  shall 
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be  established  in  righteousness.  "  Here  is  a  comparison. 
As^  in  order  to  the  production  of  a  beautiful  vessel,  such  as 
the  refiner  would  approve  and  commend,  the  material  of 
which  the  vessel  is  to  be  made  must  be  purged  of  its  alloy, 
sOy  in  order  to  the  general  government  of  a  prince  being  of 
a  nature  to  prove  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  his  people  and 
the  stability  of  his  throne,  the  wicked  must  be  removed 
from  his  presence  and  from  all  intimacy  with  his  life  and 
counsels."  The  moral  characters  of  kings  hav^  ever  been 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  characters  of  their 
ministers,  and  are  becoming  more  and  more  so  every 
day  throughout  Christendom.  Let  England  see  that 
the  members  of  her  Government  be  men  of  incorruptible 
purity,  unselfish  patriotism,  and  genuine  Christliness  of 
life. 


(READING  CCCII.-OCTOBER  29.) 


%  ^tixxxx^X  Ambition. 

"  Put  not  forth  thyself  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  stand  not  in  the  place 
of  great  men :  for  better  it  is  that  it  be  said  unto  thee,  Come  up  hither ;  than 
that  thou  shouldest  be  put  lower  in  the  presence  of  the  prince  whom  thine  eyes 
have  seen."— iVov.  xxv.  6,  7. 

The  subject  of  these  verses  is  corrupt  ambition.  Ambition 
is  a  natural  instinct  of  the  soul ;  it  is  a  desire  for  ad- 
vancement in  some  distinguishing  respect.  The  Great 
One  implanted  it  as  an  eternal  stimulant  to  onwardness  in 
all  that  is  true,  virtuous,  and  Divine.  "  It  is  not  in  man," 
says  Southey,  *'  to  rest  in  absolute  contentment.  He  is 
born  to  hopes  and  aspirations  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards, 
unless  he  has  brutified  his  nature,  and  quenched  the  spirit 
of  his  immortality  which  is  his  portion."  But  this  instinct 
of  the  soul,  like  all  others,  has  been  sadly  perverted. 
Instead  of  being  directed  to  intellectual  and  moral  excel- 
lence, to  social  usefulness  and  spiritual  culture,  it  has 
been  devoted  to  the  means  of  personal  aggrandisement  and 
despotic  force.    It  has  often  urged  men  to  outrage  justice. 
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violate  domestic  sanctities,  trample  on  the  rights  and  lives 
of  men,  in  order  to  gain  their  miserable  distinction. 
"  Such  ambition,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "breaks  the  ties 
of  blood,  forgets  the  obligations  of  manhood."  The  verses 
point  to  a  corrupt  ambition,  and  lead  us  to  offer  two 
remarks  upon  it. — 

It  is  OBTRUSIVELY  FORWARD.— "Put  not  forth  thyself"— 
margin,  set  not  out  thy  glory  "  in  the  presence  of  the  king." 
We  see  this  obtrusive  ambition  working  perhaps  more 
prevalently  and  more  injuriously  in  the  lower  than  in  the 
higher  types  of  mind.  The  small-brained  men  are  generally 
the  most  obtrusively  a^nbitious.  Who  are  the  men  in 
corporation  towns  who  are  ever  pushing  themselves  for- 
ward to  municipal  honours  ?  Who  are  the  men  in  religious 
denominations  that  are  ever  struggling  for  the  most 
prominent  positions  ?  Who  are  the  men  in  politics  who 
have  the  strongest  aspirations,  and  make  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  for  Parliamentary  work  and  Parliamentary  honour  ? 
As  a  rule,  small-brained  men.  Thank  God !  there  are 
exceptions,  and  the  exceptions  are  our  social  and  political 
salvation.  But,  as  a  rule,  great  men  are  not  ambitious  for 
such  distinctions.  It  is  not  the  "  olive  tree,"  or  the  "  fig 
tree,"  or  the  "  vine  "  in  the  human  forest  that  will 
struggle  much  for  such  prominent  positions,  but  the 
"bramble."*  This  obtrusive  ambition  of  small  men  is 
a  great  evil.  It  puts  them  in  positions  whose  duties  they 
are  incapable  of  fulfilling  with  thorough  efficiency.  How 
can  the  "  bramble"  control  the  "  cedars,"  the  minnows 
manage  the  eagles  ?  It  also  keeps  back  from  office  better 
men.  As  a  rule,  the  greater  a  man  is,  the  more  modest, 
the  less  intrusive,  and  the  more  shrinking  from  respon- 
sibility. This  intrusive  forwardness  is  a  great  curse  to 
England  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  said  that  never 
were  there  such  a  number  of  small-brame  1  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  now,  and  small  men  are,  as  a  rule, 
the  most  garrulous,  prominent,  and  persistent  "  Stand 
not  in  the  place  of  great  men,"— either  in  Church  or  State 
it  is  a  great  evil.  *- 

♦  See  HoMiLisr,  third  scrie?,  vol.  viii.,  p.  187. 
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AnofR?  remark  suggested  by  the  verse  concerning  cor- 
rupt ambition,  is — 

It  is  LIABLE  TO  HUMILIATION. — "  It  is  better  that  it  be 
said  unto  thee,  Come  up  hither,  than  that  thou  shouldcst  be 
put  lower  in  the  presence  of  the  prince  whom  thine  eyes 
have  seen."  The  Divine  Teacher  has  given  the  same  com- 
mand, "When  thou  art  bidden  of  any  man  to  a  wedding, 
sit  not  down  in  the  highest  room,  lest  a  more  honourable 
man  than  thou  be  bidden  of  him ;  and  he  that  bade  thee 
and  him  come  and  say  to  thee,  *  Give  this  man  a  place,' 
and  thou  begin  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  room.  But 
when  thou  art  bidden  go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest  room, 
that  when  he  that  bade  thee  cometh,  he  may  say  unto  thee, 
'Friend,  go  up  higher:'  then  thou  sh alt  have  worship  in 
the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee."  Even 
here  in  this  life  such  corrupt  ambition  is  exposed  to  humi- 
liation. Small  men,  who  have  pushed  themselves  into 
prominent  positions,  are  often  humbled  by  the  con- 
temptuous cr'ticisms  of  their  contemporaries.  In  the 
Apocrypha  both  the  father  and  son  are  represented  as 
provided  with  wings ;  whilst  the  former  was  safe  because 
he  only  skimmed  the  ground ;  the  son  soared  to  mid- 
heaven,  fell  and  perished. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  is  an  example  of  the  end  to  which  such 
ambition  leads.  What  does  1  e  ay?  "  Cromwell,  I  charge 
thee,  fling  away  thy  ambition.  By  that  sin  fell  the  angels. 
How  can  man,  then,  the  image  of  hii,  Maker,  hope  to  win 
by  it  ?  Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that 
hate  thee :  still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace,  to 
silence  envious  tongues.  Be  just  and  fear  not.  Let  all 
the  ends  thou  aimest  at  be  thy  country's,  thy  God's,  and 
truth's  ;  then,  if  thou  fallest,  Oh,  Cromwell,  thou  fallest  a 
blessed  martyr.  Serve  the  King.  And  pr'ythee,  lead  me 
in.  There,  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have,  to  the  last 
penny :  'tis  the  King's — my  robe,  and  my  integrity  to 
Heaven,  is  all  I  dare  now  call  mine  own.  Oh,  Cromwell, 
Cromwell !  had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal  I 
served  my  king.  He  would  not  in  n  ne  age  have  left  me 
naked  to  mine  enemies." 
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Solorst  aitir  JitJit  citlinr  0!  (j^rcaliug  Satiul 
Jlifj.'jcujiian.s. 

"  Go  not  forth  hastily  to  strive,  lest  thou  Inow  not  what  to  do  in  the  end 
thereof,  when  thy  neighbour  hath  put  thee  to  shame.  Debate  thy  cause  with  tliy 
neighbour  himself ;  and  discover  not  a  secret  to  another:  lest  I-..;  that  heareth  it 
put  thee  to  shame,  and  thine  infamy  turn  not  away." — Piorv,  xxv,  8 — lO. 

The  social  dissensions  that  arc  rife  in  our  world  are  incon- 
testable proofs  that  humanity  has  fallen  from  its  normal  con- 
dition. There  is  society  in  Heaven,  but  no  social  differences 
or  strifes  ;  but  he  o  there  are  constant  contentions  in  families, 
nations,  chur^  nes.  Man  is  ever  offending  his  brother 
either  intenfonally  orby  accident,  with  malicious  or  bene- 
volent designs.  The  words  indicate  the  best  and  the  worst 
way  of  treating  such  dissensions. 

The  WORST  way.— "Go  not  forth  hastily  to  strive." 
Precipitant  strife  is  had  in  itself.  Calm,  deliberate  strife, 
whetherby  tongue  or  fist  is  bad;  it  means  antagonism  to 
the  offender,  is  inspired  with  malice  and  craves  for  the  in- 
fliction of"  punishment.  Hut  hasty  strife,  for  some  reasons, 
is  worse.  It  indicates  a  petulant  nature,  an  irascible  tem- 
perament, and  is  often  destitute  of  any  just  cause.  It  may 
siart  from  mistake,  malice,  or  misunderstanding.  Men 
should  never  be  hasty  in  yielding  to  a  passion.  They 
should  make  the  passion,  however  strong  and  tumultuous 
for  the  moment,  the  subject  of  thought,  and  by  thought 
should  subdue,  purify,  and  direct  it.  A  man  who  acts  in 
a  passion,  acts  not  only  beneath  but  against  his  higher 
nature  and  his  (iod.  Precipitant  strife  exposes  to  shnmc, 
*•  Test  thou  know  not  what  to  do  in  the  end  thereof  when 
thy  neighbour  hath  put  thei;  to  shame."  liefore  the  mind 
()f  Solomon  the  following  scene  seems  to  have  presented 
itself.  Something  has  come  to  the  ears  of  A,  concerning 
Ji,  which  has  roused  his  indignation,  and  under  its  in- 
fluence h(»  rushes  forth  to  meet  H,  in  order  to  wreak  his 
vengeance.     He  meets  13,  and  lie,  conscious  of  his  inno- 
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ccnce,  stands  calmly  before  him  and  smiles  with  a  kindly 
glow,  wondering  what  all  this  blustering  passion  means, 
lie  speaks  a  word  and  A  feels  that  he  is  under  a  wrong 
impression,  that  the  fire  within  him  has  been  kindled  by 
a  miserable  fiction ;  and  he  is  ashamed  of  himself, 
ashamed  as  his  imaginary  enemy  laughs  kindly  at  him. 
Thy  neighbour  A  "  hath  put  thee  B  to  shame  !"  The  text 
moreover  indicates, — 

The  BEST  way  cf  settling  disputes. — "  Debate  thy  cause 
with  thy  neighbour  himself."  The  direction  here  seems  to 
imply  the  following  things.  That  an  interview  is  to  be 
obtained  with  the  offender.  "  Debate  thy  cause  with  thy 
neighbour  himself."  The  man  who  has  injured  you  should 
himself  be  visited  by  you.  You  should  not  go  to  another 
first,  but  directly  to  him.  You  have  to  do  with  him  and 
him  only  at  first.  That  an  interview  is  to  be  obtained  in 
order  to  talk  the  off'tiice  over,  "  Debate  thy  cause."  What 
for?  Not  to  gratify  anger,  not  to  seek  vengeance,  not 
to  brawl,  but  to  reason,  to  talk,  to  listen  to  an  explana- 
tion and  the  defence  (if  it  admits  of  defence),  to  weigh  the 
whole,  and  respond  according  to  the  real  merits  of  the 
case.  Another  thing  which  the  direction  implies  is  that 
the  offence  must  be  thus  debated  hc^ovc  the  secret  is  divulged 
lo  another.  "  Discover  not  a  secret  to  another."  Let  the 
man  who  first  listens  to  the  offence  be  the  man  who  has 
j,nven  it ;  drop  it  into  no  other  ear.  .Strong  may  be  the 
temptation  to  deviate  from  this  direction,  but  it  is  to  bo 
resisted.  The  other  thing  which  the  direction  implies  is, 
that  should  the  secret  be  divulged  to  another,  the  pacific 
objects  of  the  interview  might  he  nullified.  "  Lest  he  that 
hoaroth  it  put  thee  to  shame,  and  thine  infamy  turn  not 
away."  Should  the  offender  hear  from  another  your  state- 
ment of  the  offence  it  will  give  him  ground  of  offence, 
widen  the  breach,  and  nullify  the  desired  result.  If  you 
trumpet  the  offence  in  the  ear  of  others  before  you  meet  the 
offender,  you  have  done  the  offender  a  wrong,  and  ex- 
posed yourself  to  a  lasting  disgrace.  "  Thine  infamy  turn 
not  away." 

Tlio  direction  which  Solomon  gives  here  of  treating  an 
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offender,  agrees  with  the  direction  Christ  gave.  "  If  thy 
brother  shall  trespass  against  theo,  go  and  tell  him  his 
fault  between  thee  and  him  alone ;  if  he  shall  hear  thco 
thou  hast  gained  a  brother."  Were  these  counsels  acted  on, 
how  soon  all  quarrels  as  they  spring  up  would  be  hushed ! 
Beautiful  words  of  Richter  on  this  subject — "  Nothing  is 
more  moving  to  a  man  than  the  spectacle  of  reconciliation  ; 
our  weaknesses  are  thus  indemnified,  and  are  not  too  costly, 
being  the  price  we  pay  for  the  hour  of  forgiveness  ;  and  the 
archangel  who  has  never  felt  anger  has  reason  to  envy  the 
man  who  subdues  it.  When  thou  forgivest,  the  man  who 
has  pierced  thy  heart  stands  to  thee  in  the  relation  of  the 
sea-worm,  that  perforates  the  shell  of  the  mussel,  which 
straightway  closes  the  wound  with  a  pearl." 


(READING  CCCIV.— OCTOBER  31.) 
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"  A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver," — Prm. 

XXV.  II. 

The  comparison  here  has  undoubtedly  an  allusion  to  some 
old  domestic  ornament.  "The  idea,"  says  Stuart,  "is  that 
of  a  garment  of  precious  stuff,  on  which  are  embroidonKl 
golden  apples  among  picture  work  of  silver.  Costly  and 
precious  war;  such  a  garment  held  to  be ;  for  besides  the 
ornaments  upon  it,  the  material  itself  was  of  high  value." 
Others  think  that  the  allusion  is  to  »t  kind  of  table  orna- 
ment, constructed  of  a  silver  basket  of  delicate  lattice- 
work, containing  gold  in  the  form  of  apples.  The  basket 
would,  of  course,  be  so  constructed  as  to  show  off  with  ad- 
vantage its  precious  treasure,  the  "  apples  of  gold."  The 
ancient  Easterns  were  men  of  taste  and  men  of  art ;  they 
loved  the  beautiful,  and  had  their  ornaments  :  and  some  of 
these  were  as  artistically  constructed  as  those  of  modern 
times.  The  subject  here  undoubtedly  is, — the  excellency  of 
fitly  sfokcn  wonls,    "  A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of 
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gold  in  pictures  of  silver."   But  what  is  such  a  word  r  Fitly 
spoken  words  must  be  distinguished  as  follows  : — 

They  must  exhibit  the  truth  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.— They  must  be  to  the  truth  what  the  basket  was  to 
the  apples  of  gold, — an  instrument  for  showing  them  off  to 
the  best  advantage.  Truth  is  the  apple  of  gold  ;  it  is 
sound,  complete,  precious.  A  word  that  does  not  convey 
the  truth  can  never  be  "  fitly  spoken ;"  it  ought  never  to 
have  been  spoken,  and  when  spoken  it  is  an  evil.  Words 
of  frivolity,  falsehood,  obscimity,  blasphemy,  are  not 
"apples  of  gold,"  anything  but  that.  A  fit  word  is  a 
word  that  shows  the  golden  truth  in  the  most  effective  way. 
There  are  words  that  hide  the  truth.  Thoy  are  so  profuse 
and  luxuriant  that  they  bury  the  priceless  apple  in  their 
wilderness.  All  grandiloquence  is  words  unfitly  spoken. 
There  are  words  that  disgrace  the  truth.  They  are  ill- 
chosen,  mean,  suggestive  of  low  and  degrading  associa- 
tions. "  A  word  fitly  spoken  "  must  be  clear,  natural, 
strong,  exhibiting  the  truth  in  the  best  conceivable  light. 
Again,  words  fitly  spoken  must  be  words — 

Adapted  to  the  mental  mood  of  the  hearer. — 
Different  men  have  different  mental  moods.  Some  are 
naturally  sombre,  imaginative,  and  practical ;  others  are 
i,'ay,  poetic,  and  speculative.  Words  fitly  spoken  must  be 
adapted  to  each  particular  mood  ;  the  form  in  which  truth 
would  suit  one  mood  would  bo  inapt  to  another.  Again, 
the  same  man  has  different  moods  at  different  times.  Cir- 
cumstances modify  the  condition  of  the  soul ;  physical 
suffering,  social  bereavement,  moral  conviction,  create  in 
the  mind  new  seasons.  Hence  "a  word  fitly  spoken" 
must  be  a  word  presenting  truth  adapted  to  the  soul  in  its 
existing  mood.  It  must  be  a  word  in  "  due  season,"  suited 
to  the  various  (experiences,  temperaments,  and  conditions 
of  jach.  The  perfect  teacher  is  gifted  with  the  tongue  of 
the  learned,  and  knows  how  to  speak  a  word  in  season.  A 
fitly  spoken  word  comes  down  upon  the  heart  like  rain 
upon  the  new-mown  grass.  Again,  words  fitly  spoken 
should  be  words  spoken — 

In  the  right  spirit. — Words  however  fitted  to  e::hibit 
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a  truth  if  they  are  spoken  from  vauily,  anger,  ambition, 
sectariar  :-»t«,  big-^tiy,  cannot  ^-lo-iibly  be  regarded  as  fitly 
spokev;.  Ail  woi'ds  s'\ould  breathe  a  kind  spirit,  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  ar  dshoirld  b  ^  spoken  for  the  benefit  of  the  auditors, 
to  enlighten,  console,  encourage,  strengthen.  Words  that 
are  uttered  for  sensual,  avaricious  or  sect  purposes,  however 
accurate  in  grammar  and  beautiful  in  rhetoric,  are  not 
words  that  God  would  consider  "  fitly  spoken."  Lastly, 
words  fitly  spoken  must  be — 

NaTUR/  lly  FLO  7ING  WORDS.  —  This  perhaps  is  the 
meaning  of  the  marginal  reading — "spoken  upon  his 
wheels."  They  must  not  be  forced  or  dragged  words,  but 
words  moving  flowingly  and  swiftly  on,  like  the  chariot 
wheels.  The  ambitious  rhetorician  manufactures  the  gar- 
ments for  his  thoiights  :  they  are  always  stiff  and  formal, 
although  they  may  appear  beautiful  to  the  artistic  eye. 
Men  think  in  words,  and  the  best  words  are  those  into 
which  the  thoughts  run  at  first.  Such  words  roll  upon  the 
wheels,  carrying':  ;;he  apples  of  gold  in  the  silver  basket, 
there  is  no  rattlf  or  effort. 

"If  feeling  does  not  prompt,  in  vain  you  strive, 
If  from  the  soul  the  language  does  not  come 
.By  its  own  impulse,  to  impel  the  hearts 
Of  l5t>irc;s  with  communicatcl  power ; 
In  vain  you  strive,  in  vain  you  study  earnestly, 
Toil  on  lor  ever,  piece  together  fragments. 
Cook  up  your  broken  scraps  of  sentences. 
And  blow  with  puffing  breath,  a  struggling  light, 
Glimmering  confusedly  now,  now  cold  in  ashes- 
Startle  the  school-boys  with  your  metaphors, 
And,  if  such  food  may  suit  your  appetite. 
Win  to  vain  wonder  of  applauding  childien  5 
But  never  hope  to  stir  the  hearts  of  men, 
And  mould  the  souls  of  many  into  one, 
By  words  which  come  not  native  from  tiie  heart." 

GOETHK. 

Let  US  all  endeavour  to  use  the  right  words  in  the  family, 
in  the  market,  in  the  school,  in  the  debate,  in  the  pulpit, 
on  the  platform,  and  in  the  press.  "Words,"  says  old 
Bunyan,  "  make  truth  to  spangle  and  its  rays  to  shine  " 
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"  As  an  earring  of  gold,  and  an  ornament  of  fine  gold,  so  is  a  wise  reprover 
upon  an  obedient  car."— /'/•w.  XXV.  i  2. 

IN  this  comparison,"  says  an  able  expositor,  "  as  in 
the  preceding  verse,  ornament  and  value  are  united. 
And  as  the  ornament  selected  is  that  of  the  car,  the  com- 
parison may  be  meant  to  convey  *'  e  idea,  that  an  car 
that  listens  obediently  to  instruction  and  reproof  is  more 
valuably  adorned  than  that  which  is  ornamented  with 
the  most  costly  jewels.  When  a  reproof  is  'joth  adminis- 
tered in  wisdom,  and  received  in  humility  and  in  g-ood 
part,  then  there  is  a  union  of  two  equal  \arieties.  A 
reproof  well  administered  is  rare  ;  and  not  less  so  is  a 
reproof  well  taken.  We  may  remark,  h'wover,  that  the 
rareness  of  the  latter  arises,  to  no  small  extent,  out  of 
the  rareness  of  the  former.  It  '.>  b^cavMj  reproof  is  so 
s(-'ldom  well-^^/7'^«  that  it  so  seld-^m  •  ToXi-'j/crn." 

The  subject  is,  the  beauty  of  reprovable  disposition. 
It  is  suggested  by  Solomon,  thnt  ^ho  r _ir  opened  to  true 
reproof  is  more  beautifully  ornam<^ut'^fl  than  the  ear  hung 
with  the  most  costly  jewels.  Such  a  mind  includes  two 
beautiful  qualities. 

IIUMILITV. — Peter  says,  "whose  adorning  let  it  not  be 
the  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  wearing 
of  gold,  or  of  putting  on  of  app.irel ;  but  let  it  be  the 
hidden  man  ot  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  not  corrup- 
tible, even  the  ornament  of  a  mr'ck  and  quiet  spirit, 
which  is  in  the  sight  of  (rod  of  great  pri.:(>."  "  ( lumiiity," 
says  Porteus,  "in  the  (xospel  sense  of  the  word,  is  a 
virtue  with  which  the  ancients,  and  more  parti,  ularly  the 
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Romans,  were  totally  unacquainted.  They  had  not  even 
a  word  in  the  language  to  describe  it  by.  The  only  word 
that  :>eems  to  express  it,  hiimilitaSy  signifies  baseness, 
servility,  and  meanness  of  spirit — a  thing  very  different 
from  true  Christian  humility;  and  indeed  this  was  the 
only  idea  they  entertained  of  that  virtue.  Evcrythini:^ 
that  we  call  meek  and  humble,  they  considered  as  meai 
and  contemptible.  A  haughty,  imperious,  over-beariiv^'- 
temper,  a  high  opinion  of  thoir  own  virtue  and  wisdom, 
a  contempt  of  all  other  nations  but  their  own,  a  quick 
sense  and  a  keen  resentment,  not  only  of  injuries,  but 
even  of  the  slightest  affronts — this  was  the  favourite  and 
predominant  character  among  the  Romans !  And  that 
gentleness  of  disposition,  that  low  estimation  of  our  own 
merits,  that  ready  preference  of  others  to  ourselves,  that 
fearlessness  of  giving  offence,  that  abasement  of  our- 
selves in  the  sight  of  God,  which  we  call  humility,  they 
consider  as  the  work  of  a  lame,  abject,  and  unmanly 
mind."  Genuine  humility  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  ornaments  of  the  soul.  Jonathan  Edwards 
describes  it  as  a  "  little  white  flower,  such  as  we  see  in  the 
spring  of  the  year — low  and  humble  upon  the  ground,— 
opening  its  bosom  to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  llie 
sun's  glory ;  rejoicing,  as  it  were,  in  a  calm  rapture,  dif- 
fusing around  a  sweet  fragrance,  standing  peacefully  and 
lovingly  in  the  midst  of  other  flowers  round  about;  all, 
in  like  manner,  opening  their  bosoms  to  drink  in  iIk' 
light  of  the  sun."     Such  a  mind  includes  also — 

ImprovA'ULITY. — The  mind  that  accepts  honest  and 
loving  reproofs  is  in  an  improvable  condition.  What  in 
nature  is  more  beautiful  than  an  improvable  object  ?  Tl'.o 
tree  advancing  from  stage  to  stage  towards  fruittulncsj 
is  beautiful,  the  child  rising  towards  manhood  is  beau- 
tiful, but  the  mind  rising  from  ignorance  to  knowledge, 
from  bondage  to  freedom,  from  corruption  to  purity,  from 
the  earthly  and  the  devilish  to  the  spiritual  and  the  Divine, 
is  the  most  beautiful  obiect  under  these  Heavens.  The 
soul  that  will  not  receive  reproofs  cannot  improve,  but 
must  inevitably  deteriorate. 
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The  Gospel  is  a  reprover,  its  first  lesson  is  a  reproof, 
and  it  ceases  not  to  reprove,  until  it  has  made  the  soul 
perfect  in  Christ  Jesus.  Truly,  where  reproof  is  well- 
timed,  and  well  taken,  a  wise  reproof  to  "  an  obedient  ear 
is  an  earring  of  gold,  and  an  ornament  of  gold,"  set  out  to 
the  best  advantage.  Such  was  Eli's  word  to  Samuel, 
Abigail's  and  Nathan's  to  David ;  Isaiah's  to  Ilezekiah. 

The  Apostle's  reproof  to  the  Corinthian  Church  worked 
so  efficiently,  that  in  all  things  they  approved  themselves 
clear  in  the  matter,  (i  Cor.  v.  i ;  2  Cor.  ii.  i — 3;  2  Cor.  vii. 
ii.)  There  is  no  ornament  like  that  of  a  humble  and  im- 
provable spirit. 

"  It  moulds  the  body  to  .in  easy  giarc, 
And  brifjhtcns  eveiy  feature  of  the  face. 
It  smoothes  th'  uniiolishcd  tonjjuc  with  eloquence, 
And  adds  persuasion  to  the  finest  sense." 

Stillingfleet. 


(READING  CCCVT. -NOVEMBER  2.) 


"As  the  cold  of  snow  in  the  lime  of  harvest,  so  is  a  f  litliful  messcn,'^cr  to  them 
tjiat  scnil  him  :  for  he  rcfresliLtli  the  soul  of  his  masters."— /"/w.  xxv.  13. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  imagine  that  Solomon  hero  indi- 
cates the  occurrence  in  Judea  of  snow  in  the  times  of 
harvest.  It  is  very  improbable  that  a  snow  storm  »n'er 
happened  in  that  country  during  that  period.  The  an- 
cients in  the  liast  did  as  we  do,  pres(}rved  the  ico  and  snow 
of  winter,  in  order  to  cool  their  summer  beverages.  A  cf)ld 
draught  in  a  hot  summer's  day  was  there,  as  here,  most 
refreshing.  What  such  a  beverage  was  to  the  thirsty  man 
in  the  heat  of  a  tropical  summer,  is  a  "faith  iul  messenger"  to 
the  soul  of  his  master.  Our  subject  is  the  value  of  a  good 
messenger  to  his  employer. 

His  CHARACTER  is  refreshing  to  his  master. — What 
more  pleasing  to  an  employer  than  the  development  of 
fidelity  in  his  servants  : — to  sec  them  faithful,  not  only  to 
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their  engag-ements,  but  faithful  to  moral  truth  and  to  God  ? 
The  Eternal  Master  of  us  all,  we  are  assured,  is  as  pleased 
with  the  fidelity  of  His  servants.  "  For  wo  are  unto  God  a 
sweet  savour  of  Christ,  in  them  that  arc  saved,  and  in 
them  that  perish  :  to  the  one  we  are  the  savour  of  death 
unto  death,  and  to  the  other  the  savour  of  life  unto  life." 
At  last  He  will  reward  His  servants,  not  according  either 
to  the  kind  or  quantity  of  their  service,  but  according  to 
their  faithfulness.  "  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant. Thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  few  things,  I  will  make 
thee  ruler  over  many.     Enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

His  INFLUENCE  is  refreshing  to  his  master. — His  service 
will  inspire  his  master  with  confidence  in  him.  Instead 
of  being  harassed  with  suspicions  and  anxieties  as  to 
whether  his  commissions  will  be  executed  or  not,  free  from 
all  such  solicitude,  he  calmly  relies  upon  his  repre- 
.sentative.  His  service  will  awaken  general  respect  for  his 
master.  A  "faithful  messenger"  can  scarcely  fail  to 
bring  honour  to  his  employer. 

In  truth  a  faithful  man  i.s  a  refreshing  object  to  all 
observant  souls. 

•'  His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  arc  oracles, 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate, 
His  tears  pure  messen;,'crs  sent  from  his  heart. 
His  heart  so  far  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth." 

Shakespeare. 

Such  men  give  to  history  its  aroma,  they  are  calm  and 
faithful  in  trials,  and  command  the  respect  of  their 
greatest  foes.  The  speech  of  Eleazer  before  the  tyrant 
Antiochus,  as  given  by  Josephus,  breathes  the  spirit  of  all 
faithful  souls.  "  Old  age,"  says  the  intrepid  martyr,  "  has 
not  so  impaired  my  mind,  or  enfeebled  my  body,  but  when 
religion  and  duty  call  upon  me,  I  feel  a  youthful  and 
a  vigorous  soul.  Does  this  declaration  aviaken  y^ur 
resentment  \  Prepare  your  instruments  of  torture,  pro 
voke  the  flames  of  the  furnace  to  a  fiercer  rage,  nothing  shall 
induce  me  to  save  these  silver  locks  by  a  violation  of  the 
ordinances  of  my  country  and  my  God.  Thou  holy  law! 
from  whom  I  derive  my  knowledge,  I  will  never  desert  so 
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excellent  a  master.  Thou  prime  virtue,  temperance !  I 
will  never  abjure  thee.  August  and  sacred  priesthood  !  I 
will  never  disgrace  thee.  I  will  bear  it  to  my  ancestors  as 
pure  and  unsullied  soul,  as  free  from  stain  as  I  stand  in 
this  place  devoid  of  fear,  amidst  the  parade  of  your 
threatening  engines  and  implements  of  martyrdom  " 


t  object  to  all 


(READING  CCCVIL— NOVEMBER  3.) 

"  Whoso  boastethhimsclfof  a  false  gift  is  like  clouds  and  wind  without  rain." 
—Piav.  XXV.  14. 

The  verse  points  to  a  character  by  no  means  uncommon. 
It  is  a  man  of  prolific  promise  :  he  is  so  bland  in  aspect : 
so  liberal  in  speech,  that  one  might  think  that  he  was 
always  hailing  opportunities,  in  order  to  manifest  in  some 
practical  way  his  generosity.  But  into  whatever  circles 
such  a  man  enters  he  brings  disappointment,  he  is  "  like 
clouds  without  rain."  His  broad  and  generous  talk 
excites  expectations,  only  to  be  blasted. 

Such  a  man  is  found  sometimes  in  the  SOCIAL  circle. — 
Who  has  not  had  such  a  character  introduced  into  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintance  r  He  appeared  so  genial  in 
sentiment ;  so  deep  and  broad  in  sympathy ;  his  con- 
versation so  full  of  benevolent  feeling  and  world-wide 
philanthropy,  that  you  fancied,  at  any  rate,  that  for  once  a 
friend  had  entered  your  sphere,  who  would  be  a  blessing  to 
every  member :  that  should  misfortune  happen  to  any,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  render  relief.  But  time  rolled  on  and 
misfortune  came.  You  appealed  to  him.  How  did  he 
greet  you  r  All  his  professions  appeared  only  as  "  a  cloud 
without  rain  "  on  the  parched  sky :  not  one  rain-drop  of 
help  came  from  that  source. 

Such  a  man  is  found  sometimes  in  the  CHURCH  circle. 
He  is  admitted  into  fellowship  with  the  professed  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  ;  he  has  made  his  confession,  and  it  has 
chimed   with   love   for    humanity    and    God.      All     the 
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members  felt  that  with  his  advent  a  wonderful  blessing' 
had  come  :  the  poor  wou!d  be  relieved,  the  ignorant  would 
be  educated,  the  tried  and  the  afflicted  would  receive 
sympathy  and  succour.  The  minister  expected  that  he 
had  gained  a  true  helper.  But  what  was  the  result  r 
He  soon  found,  alas,  that  it  was  all  talk.  When  claims 
were  submitted  to  his  benevolence,  he  appeared  only 
as  "a  cloud  without  rain,"  rolling  ever  under  the  hot 
heavens  of  emergency. 

Such  a  man  is  found  sometimes  in  the  CIVIC  circle.— lie 
appears  before  you  as  a  candidate  for  some  civic  office  :  he 
wins  yotlr  suffrage  by  great  promises.  If  he  is  sent  to  the 
vestry  he  will  economise  your  parish  expenditure ;  if  to 
the  Corporation  he  will  remove  local  nuisances  and 
wrongs  ;  if  to  the  Parliament  he  will  retrench  expenditure 
and  reform  abuses.  He  goes,  and  what  does  he  do? 
He  rolls  about  the  heavens  as  "a  cloud  without  rain." 

Let  all,  especially  young  ministers,  be  warned  against 
such  characters.  Their  tree  is  ever  in  blossom,  but  never 
runs  into  fruit ;  they  disappoint  your  hopes,  and  cheat  you 
at  every  turn.  "  Whoso  boastcth  himself  of  a  false  gift  is 
like  clouds  and  wind  without  rain."  A  more  contemptible 
character  know  I  not  than  the  man  of  a  mean  and  dastardly 
selfish  nature  wearing  the  livery  and  speaking  the  language 
of  love,  with  one  hand  dropping  a  farthing  into  the  "  urn  of 
poverty,"  and  with  the  other  taking  a  shilling  out. 


(READING  CCCVIII.— NOVEMBER  4.) 


"By  long  forbearing  is  a  prince  persuaded,  and  a  soft  tongue  brcaketh  tlie 
bone.  ...  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  cat ;  and  if  he  be 
thirsty,  give  him  water  to  chink ;  for  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head, 
and  the  Lord  shall  reward  i\\cQ"—Prov.  xxv.  15,  21,  22. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  power :  material,  mental,  and 
moral.    The  power  to  act  on  matter,  the  power  to  discover 
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and  invent,  the  power  to  iniluencc  the  con'^^cioncc  and 
heart.  The  second  is  greater  than  the  fust,  the  hist 
oTcater  than  either  or  both.  "Even  in  v/ar,"  says 
Napoleon,  "  moral  power  is  to  physical  as  three  parts  out 
of  four.  INIan  possesses  the  three;  he  has  muscular, 
mental,  and  spiritual  misjfht."  Nothing  docs  a  man  aspire 
to  with  greater  intensity  than  power,  nothing  does  he 
appreciate  more  than  power. 

"  Power, 'tis  the  favourite  attriliutc  of  gods, 
"Who  look  with  smiles  on  men 
Who  can  aspire  to  copy  them." 

The  verses  direct  our  attention  to  the  manifestation  and 
might  of  moral  power. 

The  Manifestation  of  moral  power. — The  words  Indi- 
cate a  threefold  manifestation.     Siil/ncss.     "By  long  for- 
bearing is   a  prince   persuaded."      Forbearance   implies 
calm  endurance — a  patience   like   that   which  the   Great 
Heavenly  Exemplar  exhibited  under  insults  and  persecu- 
tions, "Who,  when  lie  was  reviled,  reviled  not   again." 
Great  moral  power  often  shows  itself  in  this  stillness  in 
the  presence   and   under   the  attacks  of  enemies.     It  re- 
quires more  pow(T  to   sit  still  before  an  enemy  than  to 
strike  him   to   the   dust.     God's  moral  strength   is  seen 
sitting   still   "  whilst  the  heathen   rage,  and   the  people 
imagine  a  vain  thing."     Another  manifestation  of  power 
l^pre  is — Sptrch.   "A  soft  tongue breaketh  the  bone."     "A 
soft  tongue," — not  a  simpering  tongue,  not  a  silly  tongue, 
not  a  sycophantic  tongue,  but  the  "  soft  tongue  "  of  tender 
love  and  forbearing  kindness.     Such  a  tongue  is  might :  it 
"breaketh   the   bone."      This  somewhat  paradoxical   ex- 
pression indicates  the  amazing  force  of  kind  words ;  they 
break  the  bone,  the  ossified  heart  of  the  enemy.     Another 
manifestation  of  power  here  is— .SV/Tviv.     "  If  thine  enemy 
be  hungry,  give  him  bread  to  eat ;  and  if  he  be  thirsty, 
give  him  water  to  drink.     For  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of 
lire  upon  his  head."     Here  is  soinething  more  than  still- 
ness or  speech.     It  is  returning  "  good  for  evil,"  according 
to  the  teaching  and  example  of  Christ.     "  In  the  smelting 
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of  metals,"  says  Arnot,  "whether  on  a  large  or  a  small 
scale,  it  is  necessary  that  the  burning  coals  should  be  above 
the  ore  as  well  as  beneath  it.  The  melting  fuel  and  the 
rude  stones  to  be  melted  are  mingled  together  and  brought 
into  contact,  particle  by  particle,  throughout  the  mass. 
It  is  thus  that  the  resistance  of  the  stubborn  material  is 
overcome,  and  the  precious  separated  from  the  vile." 
There  are  but  few  hearts  so  obdurate  as  not  to  melt 
under  the  fires  of  love  that  blaze  over  and  under  them. 
These  words  direct  our  attention  to — 

The  ]\IIGHTINESS  of  moral  power. — Moral  power  showing 
itself  in  all  this  kindness,  in  patient  endurance,  tender 
speech,  and  beneficent  service,  can  achieve  wonders.     Its 
victories  here  are  represented  by  three  expressions.     Per- 
suading.     "By  long  forbearing  is  a  prince  persuaded." 
This    power  can   turn  the  mind   of  a  mighty  monarch, 
backed  by  invincible  armies.      A  prince's  mind  can  be 
brought  down  by  the  arrows  of  kindness.     Thus  David 
brought  down  Saul,  and  bowed  the  heart  of  Israel  as  one 
man.     And  thus  Christ  is  subduing  the  heart  of  the  world. 
Another  expression  by  which  its  mightiness  is  here  repre- 
sented is — Breaking.     "  A  soft  tongue  breaketh  the  bone." 
A  bone  is  a  hard  substance ;  some  men  have  very  har- 
dened natures  ;  their  hearts  are  like  granite,  all  attempts 
to  subdue  them  by  force  are  futile  evermore.     But  loving 
words  can  do  it ;  they  can  mollify  the  roughest  natures. 
Gideon,  wiih  a  kind  word,  pacified  the  Ephraimites,  and 
Abigail  turned  David's  wrath  c.\vay.     God's  vord  of  kind- 
ness is  a  hammer   that  breaks  the  rocky  heart  of  man. 
There  is  still  another  expression  to  represent  the  mighti- 
ness of  its  power,  and  that  is — Melling.     "  Thou  shalt  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  his  head."     "  The  Americans  have  a  tract 
on  this  subject,  entitled,  *  The  man  who  killed  his  neighbours! 
It  contains,  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  many  useful,  prac- 
tical   suggestions    on    the   art   of  overcoming    evil   with 
good .     It  was  with  kindness — modest,  thoughtful,  generous, 
persevering,    unwearied   kindness, — that    the    benevolent 
countryman  killed  his  churlish  neighbour  :  and  it  was  only 
the  old  evil  man  that  he  kills,  leaving  the  new  man  to  lead 
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a  very  different  life  in  the  same  village,  after  the  dross  has 
been  purged  away." 

How  sublimely  elevated  is  the  moral  legislation  of  the 
Bible.  Love  for  enemies  found  no  place  in  the  ethical 
codes  of  heathen  philosophers,  poets,  or  priests.  Jesus 
brought  it  as  a  "  new  commandment "  from  the  Supreme 
authority  of  the  universe.  He  inculc.itcd  it  in  His  teaching, 
He  exemplified  it  in  His  life.  He  furnished  the  mightiest 
demonstration  of  it  in  His  death.  Let  this  principle  be 
ours,  not  merely  as  an  element  in  our  written  code,  but  as 
a  spirit  in  our  life.  There  is  in  truth  no  other  way  of  over- 
coming our  enemies.  Our  enemy  will  never  disrobe  him- 
self of  the  cloak  of  anger  with  which  he  has  tightly 
wrapped  himself  around,  by  the  north  wind  of  intellectual 
discussion,  or  physical  force,  however  bitter,  biting,  and 
boisterous.  These  will  only  cause  him  to  bind  it  more 
tightly  about  him.  Bring  the  calm  sunbeam  of  love  upon 
him,  in  all  the  strength  of  its  heat,  and  speedily  will  he 
unfasten  it  as  an  encumbrance  and  throw  it  away. 


(READING  CCCIX.-NOVEMBER  5.) 


"  Hast  thou  found  honej'  ?  cat  so  mucli  as  is  sufficient  for  thee,  lest  thou  be 
filled  therewith,  and  vomit  it." — Prov.  xxv.  16. 

These  words  suggest  three  remarks  : — 

The  world  HAS  ITS  HONEY.— Notwithstanding  all  that 
mawkish  pietists  say  against  the  world,  it  has,  neverthe- 
less, in  it  much  felicity.  It  is  not  "  a  wretched  land,  that 
yields  us  no  supply."  It  has  honey  in  it.  A  delicious 
sweetness  pervades  it.  It  has  a  gastric  honey.  What 
pleasures  can  be  derived  from  a  participation  in  the 
precious  fruits  of  the  earth !  The  world  spreads  before 
man  a  table  of  delicious  viands.  It  has  a  gregarious  honey. 
How  great  the  pleasure  men  have  in  mingling  with  their 
kind  merely   as  social  animals;    the  pleasure   of  mates, 
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parents,  children.  It  has  a  secular  honey.  What  pleasure 
there  is  in  the  pursuit,  the  accumulation,  and  the  use  of 
wealth  !  It  has  (esthetic  honey.  What  pleasure  is  derived 
from  the  beautiful  in  nature,  art,  and  music.  It  has  intcl- 
Iccttial  honey — pleasures  derived  from  an  inquiry  into,  and 
discovery  of  the  Divine  ideas  that  underlie  all  the  forms 
and  ring  through  all  the  sounds  of  nature.  The  world 
has  its  honey  and  we  should  be  thankful  for  it.  It  might 
have  been  filled  with  bitterness ;  its  fruits  might  have 
been  all  wormwood  and  gall.  But  it  is  not  so.  Its  pro- 
ductions are  pleasant  to  the  palate,  its  forms  are  beauti- 
ful to  the  eye,  its  sounds  are  music  to  the  ear,  its  odours 
are  delicious  to  the  smell ;  its  bodies  often  impart  the 
most  thrilling  delight  to  the  touch,  and  its  phenomena 
are  ever  suggestive  of  inspiring  truths  to  the  soul.  Thank 
God  for  all  this  honey ! 

The  world's  honey  MAY  BE  abused. — "Eat  so  m.uch 
as  is  sufficient  for  thee,  lest  thou  be  filled  therewith,  and 
vomit  it."  There  are  those  who  eat  too  much  of  the 
honey.  Some  eal-  too  much  of  the  gastric  honey,  and 
they  become  gourmands,  epicures,  voluptuaries.  Some 
eat  too  much  of  the  gregarious  honey,  and  they  be- 
come profligate  debauchees  and  bloated  animals.  Some  eat 
too  much  of  the  secular  honey,  and  become  wretched 
misers,  haunted  with  a  thousand  suspicions.  Some  eat 
too  much  of  the  aesthetic  honey,  and  grow  indifferent  to 
everything  but  what  they  consider  the  beautiful  and  har- 
monious. Taste  is  everything  to  them.  They  seem  to 
have  no  life  but  in  the  presence  of  that  which,  in  the 
cant  of  their  class,  they  call  "  High  Art."  Some  eat  too 
much  of  the  intellectual  honey,  and  they  have  no  life  but 
in  that  of  observatories,  laboratories,  libraries,  and  cokl 
abstractions.    All  these  eat  too  much  of  the  honey. 

The  world's  honey  abused  produces  nausea. — "Lest 
thou  be  filled  therewith  and  vomit  it."  Over-indulgence 
in  any  worldly  pleasure  issues  in  a  moral  sickness  and 
disgust.  There  is  what  the  French  call  the  ennui  that 
Domes  out  of  it,  "that  awful  yawn,"  says  Byron,  "which 
sleep  cannot  abate." 
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The  intemperate  use  of  this  honey  often  makes  life  an 
intolerable  burden. 

«'  Give  me  to  drink,  ISIandiagora, 
That  I  may  sleep  away  this  gap  of  time." 

Shakespeare. 

Well  did  Solomon  know  this  from  experience. — Eccl.  ii. 

Take  care  how  you  nse  the  world.  You  may  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing.  Use  the  world  and  not  abuse  it. 
"Every  creature  of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be  refused, 
if  it  be  received  with  thanksgiving.''  There  is  a  honey, 
thank  God !  of  which  you  cannot  take  too  much,  which 
will  never  surfeit  or  sicken, — that  is  the  honey  of  spiritual 
enjoyment;  the  enjoyment  of  studying,  imitating,  wor- 
shipping Him  in  Whose  *'  presence  there  is  fulness  of  joy, 
and  at  Whose  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore." 


.  ^1 


(READING  CCCX.— NOVEMBER  6.) 


"Withdraw  thy  foot  from  thy  neighbour's  house  ;  lest  he  be  weary  of  thee, 
and  so  hate  thee.  A  man  that  bearcth  false  witness  against  his  nciglibour  is  a 
maul,  ard  a  sword,  and  a  sharp  arrow.  Confidence  in  an  unfaitliful  man  in  time 
of  trouble  is  like  a  broken  tooth,  and  a  foot  out  of  joint.  As  he  that  tnketh  away 
a  g.nrment  in  cold  weather,  and  as  vinegar  upon  nitre,  so  is  he  that  singeth  songs 
to  an  heavy  heart." — Prov.  xxv.  17—20, 

Man  is  a  social  being,  and  greatly  does  his  prosperity 
and  happiness  depend  upon  those  with  whom  he  is 
brought  into  most  frequent  contact.  The  Bible  every- 
where recognises  this  fact,  and  supplies  abundant 
directions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  should  treat  our 
neifrhbours.  In  these  verses  we  have  four  kind  of  bad 
neighbours  indicated, — the  intrusive,  the  slanderous,  the 
faithless,  the  injudicious.     Notice — 

The  Intrusive. — "  Withdraw  thy  foot  from  thy  neigh- 
bour's house  ;  lest  he  be  weary  of  thee,  and  so  hate  thee." 
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It  is  pleasant  to  be  visited  by  a  neighbour  whose  interest 
in  us  is  genuine.  There  are  some  whose  visits  can  never 
be  too  frequent ;  they  carry  sunshine  with  them.  We  hail 
their  knock  at  the  door,  we  rejoice  at  their  presence  at  the 
table  and  on  the  hearth.  But  there  are  others  who  are 
intrusive,  the  tread  of  their  foot  is  heard  too  frequently  in 
the  house.  And  with  them  indeed  "  familiarity  breeds 
contempt."  Two  evils  are  hero  suggested  as  likely  to 
accrue  to  those  neighbours  whose  visits  are  intrusive. 
They  become  tiresome.  "  Lest  he  be  weary  of  thee."  How 
soon  we  become  tired  of  the  visits  of  those  who  carry 
nothing  fresh  with  them,  whose  nature  is  stale,  whose 
habits  are  stereotyped,  whose  thoughts  are  old  drippings 
from  the  common  mind !  The  man  of  genius,  whooC  mind 
is  a  fountain  of  living  water,  and  not  the  channel  of  a 
muddy  stream,  will  never  make  you  weary.  They  become 
disliked.  "And  so  hate  thee."  This  is  almost  a  natural 
consequence  of  irksomeness.  If  you  lose  interest  in  a 
man  you  do  not  want  to  see  him  :  his  presence  even  once 
after  annoys  you,  and,  repeated,  fires  your  indignation. 
An  old  writer,  quaintly  remarks  :  — "  It  is  wisdom,  as  well 
as  good  manners,  not  to  be  troublesome  to  our  friends  in 
our  visiting  them,  not  to  visit  too  often,  or  stay  too  long, 
or  contrive  to  come  at  meal-time,  or  make  ourselves 
busy  in  the  affairs  of  their  families  :  hereby  we  make  our- 
selves cheap,  mean,  and  burdensome.  Thy  neighbour, 
who  is  thus  plagued  and  haunted  with  thy  visits,  will  be 
v;eary  of  thee,  and  hate  thee,  and  that  will  be  the  destruc- 
tion of  friendship  which  should  have  been  the  impro\c- 
ment  of  it.  Post  tres  scrpe  dies  piscis  vilescit  et  hospcs.— 
After  the  third  day  fish  and  company  become  distasteful. 
Nnlli  te  facias  iiimis  sodalem — Be  not  too  intimate  with  any. 
He  that  sponges  upon  his  friend  loses  him."  Livy 
remarks,  "that  the  perfection  of  good  behaviour  is  for 
a  man  to  retain  his  dignity  without  intruding  on  the 
liberty  of  another."  Another  bad  neighbour  here  indicated 
is-  - 

The  SLANDEROUS. — "  A  man  that  buareth  talsc  witness 
against  his  neighbour  is  a  maul,  and  a  sword,  and  a  sharp 
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arrow."  The  mischief  of  a  false  witness,  which  is  so 
strongly  and  universally  condemned  in  the  Scriptures,  is 
here  represented  by  three  weapons  of  death  : — A  "  maul." 
This  old  English  word,  which  is  now  obsolete,  signifies  a 
hammer  or  a  club,  an  implement  used  in  the  rough  and 
bloody  warfare  of  fighting  men  in  old  times.  A  "  sword." 
Another  deadly  implement,  that  by  which  millions  of  men 
have  been  cut  down  in  all  ages.  A  "  sharp  arrow." 
Another  weapon  of  destruction.  A  slanderous  neighbour 
is  as  mischievous  as  any  or  all  of  these  murderous  weapons. 
He  knocks,  he  cuts,  he  pierces ;  he  destroys  you  by  his 
tongue.  Not  your  body,  but  your  plans,  your  prosperity, 
your  reputation,  your  happiness.  Slander,  which  one  of 
the  poets  has  called,  "the  foulest  whelp  of  sin,"  is  gene- 
rally directed  against  the  best  men.  "The  worthiest 
people,  says  Sv.'ift,"  "  are  the  most  injured  by  it,  as  we 
usually  find  that  to  be  the  best  fruit  which  the  birds  have 
been  pecking  at."  "  Slander  is  fruitful,"  says  Sterne, 
"in  variety  of  expedients  to  satiate  as  well  as  disguise 
itself.  If  these  smooth  weapons  cut  so  sore,  what  shall 
we  say  of  open  and  unblushing  scandal,  subjected  to  no 
caution,  tied  down  to  no  restraints  ?  If  the  one,  like  an 
prrow  shot  in  the  dark,  does,  nevertheless,  so  much  mis- 
chief, this,  like  the  pestilence  which  rages  at  noonday, 
sweeps  all  before  it,  levelling  without  distinction  the  good 
and  the  bad  :  a  thousand  fall  beside  it,  and  ten  thousand 
on  its  right  hand  :  they  fall  so  rent  and  torn  in  this  tender 
part  of  them,  so  unmercifully  butchered,  as  sometimes 
never  to  recover  either  the  wounds  or  the  anguish  of  heart 
which  they  have  occasioned."  Another  bad  neighbour 
here  indicaied  is — 

The  Faithless. — "  Confidence  in  an  unfaithful  man,  in 
time  of  trouble,  is  like  a  broken  tooth,  and  a  foot  out  of 
joint."  Few  sources  of  social  misery  are  so  prolific  and 
perennial  as  that  springing  from  confidence  in  faithless 
men,  It  is  here  suggested — That  the  unfaithful  man  fails 
you.  Like  the  "  broken  tooth  "  and  the  "  foot  out  of  joint," 
he  fails  to  fulfil  what  is  required  of  him.  Just  when  you 
want  to  eat,  you  find  that  the  tooth  is  broken  and  useless  ; 
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just  whe'i  you  rise  to  walk,  you  find  that  your  foot  is  out 
of  joint.  Just  so  with  the  faithless  man.  When  you  want 
him  he  fails  you  ;  the  hour  when  you  expected  him  to 
stand  by  you  and  help  you  he  is  wanting.  All  his  old 
promises  of  friendship  prove  to  be  lies,  nothing  less.  It  is 
he;*e  suggested  that  the  unfaithful  man  pains  you.  In  the 
use  of  the  brclien  tooth  and  the  disjointed  foot,  when  you 
try  them,  there  is  not  only  disappointment  but  torture. 
Such  is  the  mental  distress  which  is  caused  by  the  failure 
of  confidence  in  the  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  you 
had  cherished  it.  Especially  is  this  felt  "  in  time  of 
trouble,"  when  help  is  so  particularly  needed,  and  when  a 
kind  of  claim,  independently  of  all  professions  and  pro- 
mises, is  felt  to  exist,  on  sympathy  and  kindness.  Then 
the  heart  is  sensitively  alive  to  aught  like  neglect  and  dis- 
appointment. To  trust  and  be  deceieved  is  at  any  time  a 
bitter  trial.  To  trust  in  "  the  time  of  trouble  "  and  be  de- 
ceived, is  the  ext...me  of  mental  suffering.  Few  men  can 
be  trusted  to  do  all  we  expect,  still  less  to  do  all  we  require. 
]\[icah's  Levite,  and  Mephibosheth's  trust  in  Ziba,  and 
Paul's  desertion  when  he  said,  "At  my  first  answer  no 
man  stood  by  me,  but  all  men  forsook  me,"  are  illustra- 
tions.    Another  bad  neighbour  he^c  indicated  is — 

The  Injudicious. — "  As  he  that  taketh  awa/  a  garment 
in  cold  weather,  and  as  vinegar  upon  nitre,  so  is  he  that 
singeth  songs  to  an  heavy  heart."  When  you  are  in  trouble 
there  are  neighbours  whose  attempt  to  comfort  you  is 
as  absurd  and  as  ineffective  as  the  taking  away  from  a  man 
his  garment  in  cold  weather,  and  as  giving  to  a  thirsty 
man  vinegar  upon  nitre  to  drink.  "Nitre,"  says  an  able 
expositor,  "  does  not  mean  the  salt  so  called  by  us— 
saltpetre,  but  rather  an  alkaline  substance  which  was 
called  by  the  Romans  nitrum,  and  which,  in  a  particular 
stcite  of  preparation,  was  used  in  Judea  for  soap.  Vinet{ar, 
or  any  other  acid,  poured  on  this  substance,  would,  from 
the  want  of  chemical  afiinity  between  them,  produce 
efiervescciice ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  similitude  in- 
tended— the  want  of  affinity  between  the  song  of  mirth  and 
the   spirit   of  heaviness.     It   is   incongruous,  disquieting, 
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agitating."  "Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all,"  says  Job. 
First:  The  injudicious  comforter  is  one  who  presents 
incongruous  subjects.  Sometimes  he  will  talk  on  worldly 
subjects,  subjects  of  gain,  fashion,  and  amusement,  when 
the  distressed  mind  is  sorely  agitated  with  serious 
thoughts.  Sometimes  he  will  discourse  on  common-place 
subjects  connected  with  Providence  or  doctrinal  theology, 
when  the  distressed  soul  requires,  not  talk,  but  genuine 
sympathy  and  holy  quiet.  To  talk  on  incongruous  subjects 
to  a  distressed  mind  is  really  as  absurd  as  to  strip  a  poor 
man  of  his  garment  in  the  cold  cutting  winds  of  winter. 
Secondly :  The  injudicious  comforter  is  one  who  presents 
proper  subjects  in  an  incongruous  spirit.  He  talks  of  the 
right  things,  but  talks  of  them  with  a  spirit  unsympathetic, 
sometimes  undevout,  canting,  cold,  and  dogmatic.  Such 
a  man's  comfort  is  indeed  "vinegar  on  nitre,"  conflicting, 
irritating,  and  painful. 

Let  us  cultivate  the  spirit  of  true  neighbourliness.  Tet 
us  be  non-intrusive,  truthful,  trustworthy,  and  judicious, 
so  that  our  visits  may  at  all  times  be  dispensations  of 
light,  comfort,  and  peace. 


(READING  CCCXI.-NOVEMBER  7.) 


"  The  north  -wind  driveth  away  rain :  so  doth  an  angry  count cnnnce  a  back- 
biting tongue."— P/'oz'.  xxv.  23.* 

The  marginal  reading,  which  is,  "  the  north  wind  bringcth 
forth  rain  :  so  doth  a  backbiting  tongue  an  angry  counte- 
nance," gives  quite  the  opposite  sense.  In  Arabia  the 
north  wind  blew  over  a  long  tract  of  dry  land,  and,  there- 
fore, usually  brought  dry  weather  ;  but  in  Judea  the  north 
wind,  including  all  the  winds  between  the  north  and  north- 

•  Verses  21,  22,  have  been  noticed  in  a  previous  Reading. 
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west,  blew  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  therefore 
commonly  brought  rain.  Accepting  the  marginal  version, 
the  idea  is,  that  as  the  north  wind  brings  forth  rain,  a 
backbiting  tongue  brings  forth  an  angry  countenance. 
But  our  version,  which  we  think  equally  faithful  to  the 
original,  gives  an  idea  equally  good  and  important ;  it  is, 
that  an  expression  of  displeasure  in  the  listener  will 
silence  the  tongue  of  the  backbiter.  He  who  listens  to 
backbiters  encourages  them  in  their  sin,  and  shares  their 
guilt.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Homer  speaks  of  the  north 
wind  bringing  fine  weather  ;  and  this  might  have  been  the 
observation  of  Solomon  also.  All  men  do  not  put  the 
same  interpretation  on  meteorological  phenomena. 

The  subject  which  the  words  serve  to  illustrate  is 
righteous  aiigcr.  Anger  is  not  essentially  sinful ;  it  is  only 
sinful  when  it  is  directed  to  wrong  objects,  and  when  it  is 
cherished.  We  are  divinely  ordered  not  to  let  "  the  sun 
go  down  "  on  our  wrath.  We  have  somewhere  read  an 
account  of  two  Grecian  bishops,  who,  having  disagreed  on 
some  subject  of  doctrine,  parted  in  mutual  anger ;  but  the 
eldest,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  sent  to  the  other  a  message 
in  these  words,  "  Sol  ad  occasiiniy' — the  sun  is  about  to  go 
down.  The  other  no  sooner  heard  it,  but  he  reflected  on  the 
words  of  the  Apostle,  "  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath,"  and  so  they  were  both  friends  again.  We  arc 
commanded  to  be  "angry  and  sin  not."  Moses  was  angry ; 
Christ  was  angry ;  the  Great  God  has  anger.  The  anger 
referred  to  here  is  a  riMcous  anger;  its  object  is  legiti- 
mate, its  expression  is  natural,  its  influence  is  useful.  We 
say  that — 

Its  OBJECT  IS  LEGITIMATE. — It  is  directed  against  "a 
backbiting  tongue."  A  backbiter  is  a  clandestine  traducer 
of  character.  His  speech  goes  to  damage  another's  rep'V 
tation  behind  his  back.  He  does  it  sometimes  by  telling 
truth  as  well  as  falsehood  ;  he  states  facts  in  the  history  of 
the  man  of  whom  he  speaks  discreditable  to  his  character; 
facts  which  a  manly  charity  should  seek  to  bury  in  oblivion. 
A  man  need  not  tell  lies  to  be  a  backbiter ;  he  can  do  it 
by  parading  damaging  facts,  and  such  damaging  facts  may 
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be  found  ir  the  chapters  of  every  man's  life.  He  does  it 
sometimes  immalicioiisly ;  he  may  have  no  real  ill-feeling 
in  his  heart  towards  the  person  of  whom  he  speaks,  no 
desire  to  injure  him  ;  yet  injure  him  he  does.  He  may  be 
prompted  by  vanity;  he  may  disparage  another  in  order  to 
set  himself  off  to  better  advantage.  He  may  do  it  from 
greed ;  his  objects  may  be  to  rob  the  subject  of  his  talk  of 
some  share  of  his  patronage  and  support.  But  whilst  the 
backbiter  need  not  necessarily  deal  in  falsehood,  he 
generally  does  ;  whilst  he  is  not  necessarily  malicious,  he 
generally  is.  He  is  always  a  sneak ;  he  stabs  in  the  dark. 
He  is  always  a  coward;  he  has  not  the  manliness  even  to 
hint  to  a  man's  face  what  he  fluently  and  bravely  utters 
behind  his  back.  He  is  always  a  despoiler,  he  robs 
another  of  his  reputation. 

"  Wlio  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash ;  'tis  something,  nothing; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 
But  he  that  filches  fi  m  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed." — Shakespeare. 

Here  there  is  a  fit  object  for  anger.  When  such  a 
character  appears  before  you,  let  the  leavens  of  your  soul 
rumble  in  thunder,  and  flash  in  lightn  '^ 

As  to  this  righteous  anger,  we  remark  that  its 

EXPRESSION  IS  NATURAL. — "An  ang.^  countenance." 
The  countenance  is  a  fuller,  more  faithful,  and  forceful 
revealer  of  the  soul  than  the  tongue.  There  is  often  more 
in  a  look  than  you  could  put  into  volumes.  "  The  cheek 
is  apter  than  the  tongue  to  tell  an  errand."  "  This  man's 
brow,"  says  our  dramatist,  "  like  a  tragic  leaf,  foretells  the 
nature  of  a  tragic  volume."  An  approving  look  flashes 
sunshine  oftentimes  into  the  hearts  of  spectators,  makes 
the  wife  cheerful  for  the  day,  and  the  children  sing  for  joy. 
An  admiring  look  has  often  won  hearts  which  no  words 
could  enlist.  A  courageous  look  in  the  leaders  of  cam- 
paigns wakes  the  invincible  in  battalions.  A  reproving 
look  has  broken  hearts,  as  Christ's  broke  the  heart  of 
Peter.  An  angry  look,  not  a  mere  peevish,  petulant  look, 
but  a  look  of  right  down  honest  anger  directed  to  a  back- 
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biter,  would  send  him  quailing  in  mute  confusion  from 
your  presence.  We  do  not  feel  so  deeply  as  we  ought 
(rod's  goodness  to  us  in  the  revealing  power  of  the  coun- 
tenance. The  countenance  is  the  language  that  wins  the 
love  and  the  confidence  of  our  compeers,  that  is  most 
potent  in  reproving  the  wrong  and  encouniging  the  right. 
Concerning  this  righteous  anger  we  may  remark  further, 
that  its  INFLUENCE  IS  USEFUL.  —  "  The  north  wind 
(Iriveth  away  rain,  so  doth  an  angry  countenance  a  back- 
biting tongue."  Perhaps,  according  to  the  observation  of 
vSolomon,  a  strong  north  wind  always  drove  away  the  rain, 
scattered  the  clouds,  and  dried  the  earth,  and,  he  says, 
that  just  as  such  wind  drove  away  the  rain,  an  angry 
countenance  would  drive  away  the  backbiter.  Is  not  this 
true  ?  Would  a  backbiter  dare  to  stand,  for  a  moment, 
clandestinely  traducing  the  character  of  another,  if  the 
man  he  addressed  would  throw  on  him  the  scathing  looks 
of  honest  indignation  r  No,  he  would  flee  from  his 
presence  as  a  whelp  howling  from  the  lash  of  his  master. 
He  who  listens  to  clandestine  calumnies  is  as  foul  in  guilt 
as  the  vile  slanderer  himself.  Augustine's  biographer 
mentions  of  him  that  these  two  lines  were  written  in  his 
dining-room — 

"  Quisquis  amat  dictis  absentum  rodere  vitam, 
Hanc  raensam  veritam  noverit  esse  sibi." 

It  is  added,  that  he  said  to  a  bishop,  indulging  this 
habit  at  his  table,  "  Either  I  will  blot  out  these  verses  on 
the  wall,  or  begone  from  my  table."  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
his  Essay  on  Queen  Mary,  mentions  her  effectual  rebuke 
of  calumny:  if  any  indulged  in  it  in  her  presence,  she 
would  ask,  if  they  had  read  Archbishop  Tillotson's  Sermon 
on  Evil  Speaking,  or  give  them  other  pointed  reproof. 
"  Calumny,"  says  Leighton,  "  would  soon  starve  and  die  of 
itself,  if  nobody  took  it  in  and  gave  it  lodging." 
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6i)0^  llctv.'i  from  u  Jfar  Ccuntvir. 

"yfj  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul,  so  is  good  news  from  a  far  country."— 
Pnyv.  XXV.  25.* 

The  condition  of  the  recipient  gives  value  to  the  blessing. 
A  river  of  cold  water  is  not  half  so  valuable  to  a  man  who 
feels  not  its  need,  as  one  glassful  to  him  who  is  parched 
with  thirst.  The  oriental  travellers  feel  the  value  of  cold 
water,  and  Solomon's  illust-ration  would  have  with  them  a 
force  which  it  lacks  with  us.  The  subject  is  the  grateful- 
ness of  good  news  from  a  foreign  country ;  and  we  shall 
apply  it  especially  to  heaven — good  news  from  heaven. 
There  are  several  things  that  make  good  news  from  a  far 
country  as  grateful  as  "  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul." 

If  the  country  reported  is  altogether  unlike  our 
OwrN. — The  human  mind  is  always  interested  in  what  is 
novel  and  romantic  :  strangeness  has  a  strange  fascina- 
tion for  the  soul.  What  charms  have  the  reports  of 
Captain  Cook,  Moffatt,  Livingstone,  for  all  minds !  Such 
speakers  are  always  heard  with  interest,  and  their  writings, 
detailing  their  observations  and  relations,  are  read  with 
avidity  by  all  classes.  Man  has  an  appetite  for  the 
romantic.  If  the  country  reported  has  conferred  an 
IMMENSE  BENEFIT  ON  US. — Supposing  that  we  had  once 
been  in  a  state  of  abject  slavery,  and  that  the  far  country- 
reported  to  us  had  effected  our  emancipation  and 
guaranteed  our  liberty,  with  what  interest  should  we 
listen  to  everything  about  it :  the  act  that  served  us  would 
invest  all  the  scenes  connected  with  its  history  with  a 
special  charm.  The  news  would  be  as  "cold  waters  to  a 
thirsty  soul."  If  the  country  reported  contained  any 
that  are  dear  to  US.  —  New  Zealand,  Vancouver's 
Island,  Australia,  America,  and  many  other  distant 
countries  are  extremely  interesting  to  many  families  in 
this  land,  on  account  of  the  friends  they  have  living  in 

*  The  24th  verse  has  been  discussed  in  the  Reading  on  Prov.  xxi.  9. 
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them.  News  from  these  scenes  are  received  as  "  cold 
waters  to   a  thirsty  soul."     If  the  country  reported  is  a 

SCENE  IN   AVHICH   WE    EXPECT  TO  LIVE  OURSELVES. — With 

what  interest  does  the  emigrant  listen  to  everything  that 
has  reference  to  that  land  whither  he  is  about  wending  his 
way,  and  which  he  is  about  adopting  as  his  home  ! 

Heaven,  as  a  far  country,  pre-eminently  meets  all  these 
conditions  of  interest.  There  is  the  NOVEL. — "  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ea.  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him."  Listen  to  Paul's  account 
of  it.  "  I  knew  a  man  in  Christ  above  fourteen  years 
ago,  (whether  in  the  body  I  cannot  tell ;  or  whether 
out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  God  knoweth ;)  such  an 
one  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven.  And  I  knew  such  a 
man,  (whether  in  the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,  I  cannot 
tell :  God  knoweth  •)  how  that  he  was  caught  up  into 
paradise,  and  heard  unspeakable  words,  which  it  is  not 
lawful  for  a  man  to  utter."  How  unlike  that  country  is  to 
ours  '  Here  is  a  sphere  for  the  play  of  the  romantic.  There 
is  the  BENEFACTOR. — ^What  benefits  that  far  country 
has  conferred  on  us  !  From  hence  we  have  received  the 
Great  Christ  the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  and  also  tie 
blessed  Spirit  of  wisdom,  purity,  and  peace.  There  are 
our  FP-IENDS. — How  many  of  those  whom  we  have  known 
and  loved  are  there !  How  many  such  are  going  there 
every  day !  Some  of  us  have  more  friends  in  heaven  than 
on  earth.  There  we  l.ipect  to  live. — ^Yonder  is  our  in- 
heritance, "an  inheritance  incorruptible  and  undefiled, 
that  fadeth  not  away."  Let  tidings  from  this  far  country 
be  to  us  as  "  cold  waters  to  a  thirsty  soul,"  grateful  and 
refreshing. 

"  O,  Paradise !  O,  Paradise 
Who  doth  not  crave  for  rest  ? 
Who  would  not  seek  the  happy  land, 
Where  they  that  love  are  blest. 
Where  loyal  hearts  and  true 
Stand  ever  in  the  light, 
All  rapture  through  and  throu;,'h 
In  God's  most  holy  sight !"— F.  W.  Faber. 
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«'  A  righteous  man  falling  do-      before  the  wicked  is  as  a  troubled  fountain, 
and  a  corrupt  spring."— Prov.  xxv.  26, 

The  possibility  of  a  good  man  "  falling  from  grace  "  was 
one  of  the  grand  questions  in  the  theological  controversies 
of  past  times.  That  a  good  man  may  relapse  into  de- 
pravity is  manifestly  possible.  To  prove  that  either  a 
good  man,  or  a  good  angel,  is  bound  by  the  necessity  of 
his  nature  to  continue  in  the  course  of  holiness,  is  to  prove 
that  he  is  no  longer  free  and  responsible,  but  a  slave  and  a 
machine.  For  a  good  man  to  relapse  into  depravity  is  not 
only  possible  but  very  easy.  The  force  of  the  remaining 
depravity  within  him  and  the  force  of  unholy  influences 
about  him  render  it  comparatively  easy  for  the  best  men  to 
fall.  Nor  is  it  merely  possible  and  easy,  but  it  is  histori- 
cally proved.  Good  men  in  all  ages  have  apostatised, — 
Da^/id,  Peter,  Demas,  and  many  others  have  fallen.  Jn 
truth  it  IS  everywhere  Biblically  implied.  The  exhorta- 
tions to  perseverance,  and  the  warnings  against  apostacy 
which  run  through  the  inspired  Word  imply  the  fearful 
liability  of  righteous  men  to  "fall  down  before  the  wicked." 
The  verse  presents  this  apostacy  in  two  aspects  : — 

As  a  MORAL  FALL. — "A  righteous  man  falling  down 
before  the  wicked  is  as  a  troubled  fountain  and  a  corrupt 
spring."  Righteousness  is  true  soul  elevation.  It  is  the 
soul  "  risen  with  Christ,"  "  setting  its  affection  on  things 
above,  sitting  down  in  the  heavenly  places  with  Christ 
Jesus."  It  is  under  the  control  of  high  principles.  Sym- 
pathy with  truth,  devotion  to  right,  compassion  for  souls, 
and  supreme  love  for  the  supremely  good,  sway  the 
righteous  man.  It  is  also  in  the  enjoyment  of  high 
fellowship.  It  is  in  association  with  holy  men,  angels,  and 
God  ;  its  fellowship  is  indeed  with  the  Father,  and  with 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ.  The  apostacy  of  such  a  soul  may 
well  be  considered  a  /a//,  and  how  great  the  fall !  Who 
shall  tell  the  distance  between  truth  and  error,  selfishue;?*  and 
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love,  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  the  world  ?  Many 
men  who  trouble  themselves  with  the  question  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  good  men  "  falling  from  grace,"  need  not  be 
anxious  about  themselves, — they  cannot  fall  much  lower 
than  they  are  :  they  are  down  in  the  depths  of  worldliness 
and  practical  atheism.    The  verse  presents  this  apostacy — • 

As  a  SOCIAL  CURSE. — It  is  like  a  "troubled  fountain  and 
corrupt  spring."  It  is  implied  here  that  a  good  man's  life 
is  as  valuable  as  a  fountain.  In  tropic  lands,  where  rains 
are  only  periodic  and  at  distant  intervals,  fountains  and 
springs  are  of  incalculable  worth.  How  the  parched 
traveller  yearns  for  the  refreshing  spring.  But  the  value 
of  an  Eastern  fountain  is  but  a  faint  image  of  the  value  of 
a  good  man's  character.  Such  a  character  is  a  fountain  of 
life, — clear,  free,  active, — sending  forth  streams  to  irrigate 
the  moral  desert,  and  slake  the  moral  thirst  of  parched 
souls.  It  is  implied  here  that  a  good  man's  apostacy  is  as 
injurious  as  a  spring  corrupted.  When  a  good  man  in  a 
neighbourhood  falls  into  sin  it  is  an  event  more  disastrous 
to  the  district  than  if  poisons  were  thrown  into  all  its 
fountains  of  water.  As  a  garden  once  well  cultivated  will 
produce  more  noxious  weeds  than  the  untilled  wilderness, 
so  the  influence  of  an  apostate's  life  is  more  pernicious 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  sinner.  The  good  man  who  falls 
into  sin  is  like  the  gallant  bark  that  goes  down  in  the 
mouth  of  the  haven  :  it  becomes  more  perilous  to  the  sailor 
than  if  it  had  sunk  abroad  in  the  open  sea. 

Beware  of  backsliding.  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he 
standeth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  None  sink  so  far  into 
hell  as  those  that  come  nearest  heaven.  No  plants,  if  they 
rot,  become  more  offensive  and  pernicious  than  those 
which  once  appeared  in  richest  foliage  and  choicest 
flowers. 

"  The  soul,  once  tainted  with  so  foul  a  crime, 
No  more  shall  glow  with  fnenclshi[)'s  hallow'd  firdour. 
Those  holy  beings,  whose  superior  care 
Guides  erring  mortals  to  the  path  of  virtue, 
AlTrightcd  at  impiety  like  thine, 
Resign  their  cliargc  to  baseness  and  to  niin." 
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It  is  not  joocl  to  eat  much  honey :  so  for  men  to  search  their  own  glory  is 
not  glory."— Proz'.  xxv.  27. 

Man  is  a  creature  of  manifold  desires.  He  has  animal, 
social,  intellectual,  and  moral  desires ;  these  desires  impel 
him  to  action  ;  they  are  the  springs  that  keep  in  motion 
the  machinery  of  his  being.  These  desires  may  be  divided 
into  two  grand  classes.  Those  that  caji  never  go  too  far, 
and  those  that  often  do.  There  are  desires  in  human  nature 
that  can  never  get  too  strong,  never  do  too  much  work, 
never  run  too  far.  Such  are  the  desires  for  knowledge, 
holiness,  assimilation  to  God.  And  there  are  those  that 
often  run  too  far.  Such  are  the  desire  for  wealth,  which  often 
runs  into  avarice ;  the  desire  for  power  which  often  runs 
into  tyranny  ;  the  desire  for  pleasure  which  often  runs  into 
licentiousness  and  lust.     Here  we  have  running  too  far — 

The  desire  for  ANIMAL  pleasure.-— "It  is  not  good  to 
eat  much  honey."  Honey  here  stands  for  pleasure,  as  we 
have  seen  in  our  remarks  on  the  i6th  verse  of  this  chapter. 
Life  has  its  animal  sweetness, — the  God  of  nature  intended 
the  five  senses  to  convey  pleasurable  sensations.  A  desire 
for  pleasure  is  natural,  but  it  may  run  too  far  ;  it  often  does 
so,  and  when  it  does,  Solomon  says,  in  the  text,  it  is  not 
good.  It  is  not  good  for  the  body.  The  man  who  gives 
himself  up  to  animal  gratifications  undermines  his  health, 
inbreathes  the  germs  of  physical  disease  and  dissolution. 
It  is  not  good  for  the  intellect.  A  pampered,  plethoric 
body  dims  the  mental  vision,  enervates  the  intellect,  clogs 
the  rational  faculties.  In  animal  voluptuousness  the  brain 
runs  into  fat,  and  the  intellect  into  a  grub.  The  rise  of  the 
animal  is  the  fall  of  the  mental.  It  is  not  good  for  the 
soul.  The  pampering  of  the  senses  is  the  death  of  the 
soul;  it  takes  from  conscience  its  sensibility,  and  from  the 
religious  element  its  force;  the  moral  man  becomes  "  car- 
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nally  sold  under  sin."  How  true,  then,  what  Solomon 
says,  "  It  is  not  good  to  eat  much  honey."  Here  we  have 
running  too  far — 

The  desire  for  human  praise. — "  So  for  men  to  search 
their  own  glory  is  not  glory."  The  word  "  not,"  which  is 
here  in  italics,  is  not  in  the  original;  it  has  been  supplied 
by  our  translators.  In  doing  so  they  have  evidently  ex- 
pressed the  idea  intended.  A  desire  for  the  praise  of  our 
fellow-men  is  natural,  innocent,  and  useful.  He  who  is 
utterly  regardless  of  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  others 
concerning  him  is  a  character  rather  to  be  despised  than 
commended.  It  is  natural  for  men  to  desire  the  commen- 
dation of  their  circle.  It  is  very  true  that  the  praise  of 
corrupt  society  is  seldom  of  much  worth,  and  often  indeed 
contemptible  ;  for  society  is  so  lavish  of  its  praise  that  it 
will  applaud  in  thunderous  strains  the  villain,  if  he  will 
only  appear  in  a  little  pomp  and  pageantry.  Who  has  not 
often  seen  what  Shakespeare  describes  ? 

"  Such  a  noise  arose, 
As  the  siiiouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest, 
As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes  ;  hats,  cloaks, 
Doublets,  I  think,  flew  up  ;  and  had  their  faces 
Been  loose  this  day,  they  had  been  lost." 

There  are  men  whose  desire  for  human  praise  becomes  a 
passion ;  popularity  is  the  god  at  whose  shrine  they  are 
always  paying  their  devotions.  We  have  abundant  ex- 
amples in  our  own  age  of  authors,  artists,  preachers,  and 
statesmen  doing  so.  In  the  days  of  Christ  the  Jews  loved 
the  praise  of  men  rather  than  the  praise  of  God.  The 
grand  distinction  between  a  great  man  and  a  little  man  is 
this  that  popularity  follows  the  former,  but  attracts  the 
latter ;  the  one  walks  calmly  and  majestically  before  it, 
the  other  runs  with  breathless  earnestness  after  it. 

Be  master  of  your  desires.  Let  them  be  your  servants, 
not  your  sovereigns.  Use  them  as  the  mariner  uses  the 
winds  and  the  waves,  to  bear  you  to  the  shores  of  the  holy 
and  the  blest. 
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«« He  that  hath  no  rule  «5ver  his  own  spirit  is  like  a  city  that  is  broken  down 
and  without  walls."— /V-oz'.  xxv.  28. 

In  Proverbs,  chapter  xvi.,  verse  32,  it  is  said,  "He  that  is 
slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty ;  and  he  that  riileth 
his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  These  words,  which 
point  to  the  important  work  of  self-conque.st,  we  have 
already  examined,  and  our  remarks  should  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  the  observation  suggested  by  this  proverb,* 
The  subject  here  is  the  lack  of  self-mastery.  The  soul  that 
has  not  obtained  a  command  over  itself  is  here  compared  to 
"  a  city  that  is  broken  down  and  without  walls,"  and  the 
figure  suggests  two  thoughts  concerning  such  a  condi- 
tion : — 

The  condition  is  UNSIGHTLY.  —  How  unsightly  a  city 
appears  after  it  has  been  besieged,  sacked,  and  plundered 
by  a  conquering  army  !  The  more  architecturally  beauti- 
ful it  had  been,  the  more  revolting  now.  We  look  at  its 
shattered  condition  in  the  light  of  the  memory  of  its 
former  beauties,  and  we  are  shocked  with  the  hideous 
aspects  which  the  violence  of  the  invader  has  created.  But 
far  more  unsightly  is  the  ,tate  of  the  soul  that  has  no  mas- 
tery over  itself.  Genius  besmeared  in  the  mud  of  depravity, 
conscience  submerged  beneath  the  foul  waves  of  passion, 
and  intellect  becoming  the  mere  creature  of  sensuality  and 
worldliness,  are  the  most  unsightly  objects  on  which  an 
angel's  eye  can  rest.  And  yet,  alas !  such  unsightly 
scenes  are  common.  Jerusalem,  when  Nehemiah  wept 
amidst  its  ruins,  looked  most  ghastly  to  his  heart ;  but  a 
soul  which  has  no  mastery  over  its  own  lusts  and  passions 
is  an  object  far  more  ghastly  to  behold. 

The  condition  is  UNSAFE. — "  The  walls  of  the  city  are 
broken  down."     It  has  no  ramparts  of  defence.     Its  mani- 
•  See  Readings,  No.  clxvii.  p.  231. 
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fest  insecurity  invites  the  entrance  and  assaults  of  the  in- 
vader. It  is  so  with  the  soul  where  there  is  no  self-mastery. 
It  is  open  to  every  tempter.  It  "  gives  placa  to  the  devil." 
A  soul  destitute  of  self-control  is  in  a  most  perilous  condi- 
tion— a  mere  breath  will  hurl  it  from  the  orbit  of  order — a 
mere  spark  of  temptation  will  set  it  in  flames. 

Look  well  to  the  fortifications  around  thy  soul,  brother ! 
Hold  the  whole  of  thy  nature  in  control.  "  He  who  reigns 
within  himself,"  says  Milton,  "  and  rules,  desires  and  feais, 
is  more  than  a  king." 

"  May  I  govern  my  passions  with  absolute  sway, 
And  grow  wiser  and  better  as  life  wears  away." 

"In  the  little  world  within  the  breast,"  says  Dr.  Caird, 
"  there  are  stations  of  rank,  dominion,  authority,  to  which 
we  may  aspire,  or  from  which  we  may  fall.  There  is  an 
inward  slavery  baser  than  any  bodily  servitude  :  there  is 
an  inward  rule  and  governance  of  a  man's  spirit,  an  object 
of  loftier  ambition,  far — than  the  possession  of  any  earthly 
crown  or  scepti;e.  For  solf-government  is  indeed  the 
noblest  rule  on  earth.  The  highest  sovereignty  is  that  of 
the  man  who  can  say,  *  He  hath  made  us  kings  unto  God/ 
The  truest  conquest  is  where  the  soul  '  is  bringing  every 
thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of  Christ.'  The 
monarch  of  his  own  mind  is  the  only  real  potentate." 


(READING  CCCXVL— NOVEMBER  12.) 
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"  As  snow  in  summer,  and  as  rain  in  harvest,  so  honour  is  not  seemly  for  a 
fool.  ...  As  he  that  bindeth  a  stone  in  a  sling,  so  is  he  that  giveth  honour 
to  a  fool." — Piov.  .\xvi.  i,  8. 

The  respect  which  man  pays  his  fellow  is  often  grounded 
on  reasons  immoral  and  absurd.  Sometimes  man  is 
respected  on  the  ground  of  his  personal  appearance,  some- 
;imes  on  the  ground  of  his  mental  abilities,  sometimes  on 
he  ground  of  his  worldly  possessions,  sometimes  on  the 
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ground  of  his  lineage  and  social  position ;  but  respect  for 
men  on  any  of  these  grounds  alone  is,  to  say  the  least,  very 
questionable  in  nriorality.  The  true  and  Divinely  authorized 
ground  of  respect  for  man  is  moral  goodness.  The  man 
who  is  morally  good,  however  deficient  in  other  things, 
has  a  Divine  claim  to  our  honour.  The  man  who  has 
not  goodness,  whatever  else  he  may  possess,  calls  for 
our  contempt  rather  than  our  respect.  He  alone  is  the 
honourable  man  who  possesses  the  nobility  of  goodness. 
Notwithstanding  this,  so  corrupt  is  society  that  mc^  in 
abundance  are  to  be  found  who  "honour  fools,"  honour 
wicked  men — honour  them,  not  because  they  are  wicked, 
for  conscience  will  not  allow  them  to  do  so,  but  because 
they  have  power,  wealth,  or  high  social  status.  It  is 
against  this  that  Solomon  speaks  in  these  verses. 

Honour  paid  to  bad  men  is  unseemly. — It  is  "  as  snow 
in  summer  and  as  rain  in  harvest," — unseasonable  and  in- 
congruous. How  unseemly  nature  would  appear  in  August 
with  snow  mantling  our  corn-fields,  the  air  as  chilly  and 
the  heavens  as  lowering  as  in  the  middle  of  winter !  Solo- 
mon means  to  say  it  is  just  as  unseemly  to  see  a  human 
soul  rendering  respect  to  a  man  who  is  "  a  fool  " — that  is,  a 
man  destitute  of  moral  goodness.  Souls  are  morally  con- 
stituted to  reverence  the  good,  and  the  good  only;  to 
loathe  and  abhor  the  morally  bad,  wherever  it  is  seen, 
whether  in  connexion  with  lordly  possessions,  kingly  power, 
or,  what  is  higher  still,  mental  genius.  So  perverted  are 
men's  moral  tastes  that  they  do  not  discover  this  incon- 
gruity, otherwise  flunkeyism,  which  is  so  terribly  pre- 
valent everywhere,  would  be  felt  to  be  as  far  out  of 
keeping  with  the  moral  constitution  of  things  as  "  snow  in 
summer."  Bad  men,  who  have  neither  wit  nor  grace,  are 
often  preferred  by  princes  and  hurrahed  by  peoples. 

Honour  paid  to  bad  men  is  pernicious. — "  Snow  in 
summer  and  rain  in  harvest "  are  in  nature  mischievous 
elements.  Their  tendency  is  to  rob  the  agriculturist  of 
the  rewards  of  his  labour,  to  disappoint  the  expectations 
of  all,  and  to  bring  on  a  famine  in  the  land.  Far  more 
mischievous  is  it  when  the  people  of  a  country  sink  so 
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morally  low  as  to  render  honour  to  men  who  are  destitute 
of  moral  goodness.  The  perniciousness  is  also  expressed 
by  another  figure  in  the  verses.  "  As  he  that  bindeth  a 
stone  in  a  sling,  so  is  he  that  giveth  honour  to  a  fool." 
The  word  translated  "  sling  "  means  a  heap  of  stones,  and 
the  word  "stone"  a  precious  stone.  Hence  the  margin 
reads  "  as  he  that  putteth  a  precious  stone  into  a  heap  of 
stones,  so  is  he  that  giveth  honour  to  a  fool."  The  idea 
evidently  is,  as  a  precious  stone  amongst  rubbish,  so  h 
honour  given  to  a  fool.  To  honour  a  fool  is  an  act  as 
mischievous  as  the  throwing  of  precious  stones  into  a  heap 
of  rubbish.  Honour  as  rendered  to  fools  is  as  diamonds 
thrown  into  the  dust  hole,  or  pearls  laid  before  swine. 
Nothing  is  more  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth,  nothing 
more  disastrous  to  true  spiritual  and  manly  progress, 
than  this  tendency. 

Expect  not  honour  from  men,  whatever  thy  lineage, 
talents,  power,  or  possessions,  unless  thou  art  morally 
wise. 

"  It  is  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

Tennyson. 

"  Our  own  heart,"  says  Coleridge,  "  and  not  other  men's 
ojDinion,  forms  our  true  honour."  Nor  degrade  thy  nature 
to  be  rendering  honour  to  men  who  are  not  morally 
honourable.  Do  not  for  the  sake  of  place,  power,  or  fame, 
render  honour  to  fools.  Do  not  cringe  or  crawl  to  flatter 
and  conciliate  the  worthless.  "Wrap  yourself,"  says  a 
foreign  author,  "  in  your  own  virtue,  and  seek  a  friend  in 
your  daily  bread.  If  you  have  grown  grey  with  un- 
blenched  honour,  bless  God  and  die." 

"  Ye  see  yon  birkie  ca'd  a  lord, 
Wha  struts  and  stares  and  a'  that ; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 
He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that : 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 
His  riband  star  and  a'  that ; 
Tlie  man  of  independent  mind, 
He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that.'' — BcRNS. 
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(READING  CCCXVII.-NOVEMBER  13.) 

"As  the  l)ird  by  wandering,  as  the  swallow  by  flying,  so  the  curse  causeless 
shall  not  come." — Piov.  xxvi.  2. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  better,  translation  is  this: — 
"  Unsteady  as  the  cparrow,  as  the  flight  of  the  swallow,  is 
a  causeless  curse;  it  cometh  not  to  pass."  "There  is  a 
difficulty  here,"  says  '  'r.  Wardlaw,  "  in  settling  the  precise 
'point  in  the  comparison.  The  ordinary  interpretation  ex- 
plains it  with  reference  to  curses  pronounced  by  men  without 
cause — imprecations,  anathemas,  that  are  unmerited — and 
the  meaning  is  understood  to  be — as  the  bird  or  sparrow, 
by  wandering,  and  as  the  swallow,  or  wood-pigeon,  by 
flying,  shall  noi  come— ihaX  is,  shall  not  reach  us  or  come 
upon  us  in  the  way  of  injury,  so  is  it  with  the  causeless  curse. 
It  will  do  no  more  harm  than  the  bird  that  flies  overhead, 
than  Goliath's  curses  on  David.  And  it  might  be  added 
that,  as  these  birds  return  to  their  own  place,  to  the  nests 
from  whence  they  came,  so  will  such  gratuitous  maledictions 
come  back  upon  the  persons  by  whom  they  are  uttered. 
Thus  God  turned  the  curses  into  a  blessing  which  Balak, 
the  son  of  Zippor,  hired  Balaam  to  pronounce  against 
Israel.  Thus  the  malicious  and  hard-hearted  curses  of 
Shimei  against  David  came  not  upon  him,  but  fell  upon 
the  head  of  their  unprincipled  author."  The  following 
observations  may  be  made  upon  these  words : — 

Men  are  frequently  the  victims  of  human  im- 
precations.— Few  men  pass  through  the  world  without 
creating  enemies,  either  intentionally  or  otherwise.  Even 
the  best  of  men  have  those  who  regard  them  with  hostile 
hearts.  There  have  been  those  in  all  ages  who  "hate 
without  a  cause."  Men  vent  their  hatred  in  various  ways, 
— sometimes  by  slander,  sometimes  by  violence,  and  not 
anfrequently  by  imprecations.  They  wreak  their  ven- 
geance by  profane  appeals  to  heaven.    They  invoke  the 
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Eternal  to  curse  those  whom  they  cannot  reach.  This  is  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  way  of  gratifying  human  wrath. 
Goli?-th  cursed  David,  and  David  in  his  turn  cursed  his 
enemies.  There  are  but  few  men  in  any  generation  who 
have  not  been  cursed.  The  Prophets  were  cursed, — Christ 
was  cursed, — His  Aj  were  cursed.     "  Woe  unto  you 

when  all  men  speak  /.l.^  of  you."  Men  will  always  damn 
you  if  you  run  counter  to  their  tastes,  gratifications,  interests, 
and  predilections.     Another  observation  here  is  that : — 

Human  imprecations  are  sometimes  undeser.ved. — 
The  curse  is  "  causeless."  Sometimes  the  imprecations 
of  men  are  deserved.  Those  on  whose  heads  David  invoked 
the  judgments  of  God  deserved  the  ill  he  sought.  There 
are  two  classes  of  causeless  curses.  Those  that  are  hurled 
at  us  because  we  have  done  the  right  thing.  When  you 
are  cursed  for  reproving  evil,  for  proclaiming  an  unpopular 
truth,  or  pursuing  a  righteous  course  which  clashes  with 
men's  prejudices  or  interests,  the  curse  is  "causeless."  The 
other  class  is  those  that  are  uttered  without  reason  or 
feeling.  There  are  men  who  are  so  in  the  habit  of  using 
profane  language,  that  it  almost  flows  from  their  lips 
without  malice  or  meaning.  And  there  are  those,  also, 
who  are  such  fools  that  they  regard  profane  language  as 
an  indication  of  manly  courage  and  even  gentlemanly 
bearing.  There  is  neither  reason  nor  feeling  in  their  oaths. 
To  be  cursed  by  men  when  the  curse  is  undeserved  is 
more  an  honour  than  a  disgrace.  The  greatest  men  in 
history  have  been  cursed,  and  some  of  them  have  died 
under  a  copious  shower  of  human  imprecations.  The 
greatest  souls  have  always  lived  under  the  ban  of  their 
age.     Another  observation  is  that : — 

Undeserved  imprecations  are  always  harmless. — "  The 
curse  causeless  shall  not  come."  Was  David  the  worse  for 
Shimei's  curse  ?  or  Jeremiah  for  the  curse  of  his  per- 
secutors ?  "  He  that  is  cursed  without  a  cause,"  says 
McLtthew  Henry,  "whether  by  furious  imprecations  or 
solemn  anathemas,  the  curse  will  do  him  no  more  harm 
than  the  sparrow  that  flies  over  his  head.  It  will  fly  away 
like  the  sparrow  or  the  wild  swallow,  which  go  nobody 
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knows  where,  until  they  return  to  their  proper  place,  as  the 
curse  will  at  length  return  to  him  that  uttered  it." 
"  Cursing,"  says  Shakespeare, 

"  Ne'er  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you  a  jot. 
Forbear  it,  therefore, —  jjive  your  cause  to  heaven." 

Butif  the  curse  be  not  "causeless,"  it  will  come.  Jotham's 
righteous  curse  came  upon  Abimelech,  and  the   men   of 
Shechem.      Elisha's   curse   fearfully  came   to   the  young 
mockers  of  Bethel.     "The  curse  abides  on  Jericho  from 
generation  to  generation."     The  following  considerations 
have  been  given  as  reasons  why  men  should  not  swear : — 
"/^  is  mean.    Aman  of  high  moral  standing  would  almost 
as  soon  steal  a  sheep  as  swear.     It  is  vtdgar ;  altogether 
too  low  for  a  decent  man.     //  is  cmvardly.     Implying  a  fear 
either  of  not  being  believed  or  obeyed.     //  is  U7igcntlcma?ily. 
A  gentleman,   according  to  Webster,   is   a   gentle   man, 
well-bred,  refined ;  such  a  man  will  no  more  swear  than  go 
into  the  street  and  throw  mud  with  a  clod-hopper.     It  is 
indecent.     Offensive  to  delicacy,  and  extremely  unfit  for 
human  ears.     It  is  foolish.     Want  of  decency  is  the  want  of 
sense.     It  is  abusive.    To  the  mind  that  conceives  the  oath, 
to  the  tongue  that  utters  it,  and  to  the  person  at  whom  it  is 
aimed.     //  is  venomous.     vShowing  a  man's  heart  to  be  a 
nest  of  vipers,  and  every  time  he  swears  one  of  them  sticks 
on  his  head.    //  is  contemptible.    Forfeiting  the  respect  of 
the  wise  and  good.    It  is  wicked.    Violating  the  Divine 
law  and  provoking  the  displeasure  of  Him  Who  will  not 
hold  him  guiltless  who  takes  His  name  in  vain." 

" Take  not  His  name,  who  made  thy  mouth,  in  vain: 
It  gets  thee  nothing,  and  hath  no  excuse. 
Lust  and  wine  plead  a  pleasure ;  avarice  gain  ; 
But  the  cheap  swearer,  through  his  open  sluice, 
Lets  his  soul  run  for  naught,  as  little  fearing : 
Were  I  an  epicure,  I  could  bate  swearing. 
When  thou  dost  tell  another's  jest,  therein 
Omit  the  oaths,  which  true  wit  cannot  need ; 
Pick  out  of  tales  the  mirth,  but  not  the  sin. 
He  pares  his  apple  that  will  cleanly  feed." 

George  Herbert. 
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*'  A  whip  for  the  horse,  a  bridle  for  the  ass,  and  a  rod  for  the  fool's  bade. 
Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  thou  also  be  like  unto  him.  Answer 
a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his  own  conceit.*  Jle  that  sendeth 
a  message  by  the  hand  of  a  fool  cuttcth  off  the  feet,  and  drinketh  damage.  The 
legs  of  the  lame  arc  not  equal :  so  is  a  parable  in  the  mouth  of  fools.  As  he  that 
bindeth  a  stone  in  a  sling,  so  is  he  that  giveth  honour  to  a  fool.  As  a  thorn  goctli 
up  into  the  hand  of  a  dninlcard,  so  is  a  parable  in  the  mouth  of  fools.  The  great 
God  that  formed  all  things  both  rewardefh  the  fool,  and  rewardeth  trans. 
gressors.  As  a  dog  returneth  to  his  vomit,  so  a  fool  rcturnetli  to  his  folly."— 
Prov.  xxvi.  3 — II. 

Sin  is  folly.  It  sacrifices  the  spiritual  for  the  material,  the 
temporal  for  the  eternal,  the  pure  joys  of  immortality  for 
the  gratification  of  an  hour.  In  the  judgment  of  Solomon 
the  sinner  was  a  fool.  The  two  terms  with  him  were 
convertible.  Sin  makes  dolts  ;  for  if  a  man  is  naturally 
stupid,  it  makes  him  more  so.  In  these  verses  he  gives  us 
various  side  views  of  a  moral  fool. 

He  appears  here  as  a  servant.  — "A  whip  for  the  horse, 
a  bridle  for  the  ass,  and  a  rod  for  the  fool's  back."  This 
proverb  inverts  our  ideas.  We  should  have  said,  "a 
bridle  for  the  horse,"  and  "  a  whip  for  the  ass."  But  the 
Eastern  asses  have  much  of  the  fire  of  our  blood  horses, 
while  the  horses  are  often  heavy  and  dull.  Therefore  the 
ass  there  requires  the  bridle,  and  the  horse  the  whip.  The 
one  to  accelerate,  the  other  to  restrain  and  guide  activity. 
As  the  horse  and  the  ass,  in-order  to  be  used  as  the 
servants  of  man,  require  the  application  of  force,  so  does 
the  fool.  "A  rod  for  the  fool's  back."  If  a  stubborn 
sinner  is  to  be  made  the  servant  of  society,  coercion  must 
be '  employed.  Argument,  persuasion,  example,  these 
moral  appliances  will  affect  him  but  little.  He  must  have 
a  rod,  the  bridle  of  law  must  restrain  him — the  whip  of 
menace  must  drive  him  on.  It  is  thus  that  the  Great 
Master  Himself  often  uses  them.     The  still  small  voice  of 

*  This  verse  is  noticed  in  a  previous  Reading. 
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love  and  reason  reaches  them  but  seldom.  The  rod  of 
poverty,  affliction,  bereavement,  and  sore  trial,  is  em- 
ployed. The  Bible  represents  hardened  sinners  as  more 
inconsiderate  than  the  brutes.  "  The  ox  knoweth  his 
owner,  and  the  ass  his  master's  crib  ;  but  Israel  doth  not 
know,  my  people  doth  not  consider."  The  incorrigible 
fool  can  only  be  managed  by  the  application  of  the  rod. 
By  pain  he  is  restrained,  guided,  and  driven. 

He  appears  here  as  a  debater. — "  Answer  not  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly,  lest  thou  also  be  like  unto  him. 
Answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  he  be  wise  in  his 
own  conceit."  There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  here, 
but  it  is  only  apparent.  The  negative  means,  we  are  not 
to  debate  with  him  in  his  style  and  spirit,  and  thus 
become  like  him.  We  are  not  to  descend  to  his  level  of 
speech  and  temper.  TV^  positive  means,  that  we  are  to 
answer  him  as  his  folly  deserves.  It  may  be  by  silence  as 
well  as  speech.  If  by  silence,  we  should  be  dignified  and 
significant.  If  by  speech,  whilst  we  must  be  always 
truthful,  it  might  be  sarcastic,  reproaching,  and  denun- 
ciatory. The  fool  talks — he  is  often  a  great  debater.  He 
is  often  fluent  and  dogmatic  on  subjects  on  which  the  wise 
look  with  reverent  silence.  More  than  half  the  talk  of  the 
world  is  the  talk  of  fools,  and  the  talk  is  sensual,  profane, 
cavilling,  and  morally  pernicious. 

He  appears  here  as  a  messenger. — "  He  that  sendeth  a 
message  by  the  hand  of  a  fool  cutteth  off  the  feet  and 
drinketh  damage."  The  meaning  of  this  is,  "  He  who 
would  trust  a  fool  with  a  message  might  as  well  cut  off  his 
feet,  for  he  will  have  vexation  and  may  be  damage." 
"  The  fool,"  says  Bridges,  "  is  utterly  unfit  for  service. 
When  a  message  is  sent  by  his  hands,  he  makes  so  many 
mistakes,  careless  or  wilful,  that  it  is  like  bidding  him  go 
when  we  have  cut  off  his  legs.  Indeed  we  can  only  drink 
damage  from  his  commission.  The  employment  of  the 
unbelieving  spies  spread  damage  of  discontent  and  re- 
bellion throughout  the  whole  congregation.  How  careful 
should  we  be  to  intrust  important  business  to  trustworthy 
persons !    Fools  are  either  unqualified  for  their  mission,  or 
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they  have  their  own  interests  to  serve,  at  whatever  cost  to 
their  masters.  Solomon  himself  *  drank  damage,'  by  em- 
ploying an  'industrious'  servant,  but  difool  in  wickedness, 
who  *  lifted  up  his  hand  against  the  king,'  and  spoiled  his 
son  of  ten  parts  of  his  kingdom,  (i  Kings  xi.  26-40.) 
Benhadad  drank  damage  by  sending  a  message  by  the 
hands  of  Hazael,  who  murdered  his  master  when  the  way 
was  opened  for  his  own  selfish  purposes.  (2  Kings  viii. 
8-15.)"  Much  of  the  business  of  life  is  carried  on  by 
messengers  or  agents.  How  much  a  mercantile  firm 
suifers  by  improper  representatives !  How  much  damage 
have  political  States  sustained  by  the  employment  of  un- 
worthy diplomatists  !  How  much  injury  comes  to  England 
every  year,  by  sending  to  Parliament  a  message  by  the 
"hand  of  fools!" 

He  appears  here  as  a  teacher. — "  The  legs  of  the  lame 
are  not  equal :  so  is  a  parable  in  the  mouth  of  fools."     It 
is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  fools  sustaining  the  ofiice 
and  performing  the  functions  of  teachers.     "  They  have  a 
parable  in  their  mouth."     There  are  men,  with  their  natural 
stupidity,   augmented  by   a  moral  perversity,  acting  as 
teachers  in  many  of  our  schools  and  churches,  as  well  as  in 
our  literature.     The  verses  suggest  two  things  concerning 
them  as  teachers — That  they  appear  very  ridiculous.     "  The 
legs  of  the  lame  are  not  equal,  so  is  a  parable  in  the  hands 
of  fools."     The  idea  seems  to  be,  as  the  cripple  who  de- 
sires to  appear  nimble  and  agile,  appears  ridiculous  in  his 
lame  efforts  to  walk,  so  the  fool  appears  ridiculous  in  his 
efforts   to  teach.     "As  the  legs  of  a  fool,"  says  an  old 
author,  "  are  not  equal,  by  reason  of  which  he  is  unseemly, 
so  unseemly  is  it  for  a  fool  to  pretend  to  speak  apophthegms, 
and  give  advice,  and  for  a  man  to  talk  devoutly,  whose 
conversation  is  a  constant  contradiction  to  his  talk,  and 
gives  him  the  lie.     His  good  words  raise  him  up,  but  then 
his  bad  life    takes    him  down,  and  so   his   legs   are  not 
equal."     "A  wise  saying,"  says  Bishop  Patrick,  "doth  as 
ill  become  a  fool,  as  dancing  doth  a  cripple :  for  as  his 
lameness  never  so  much  appears  as  when  he  would  seem 
nimble,  so  the  other's  folly  is  never  so  ridiculous  as  when 
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he  would  seem  wise.  As,  therefore,  it  is  best  for  1  lame 
man  to  keep  his  seat,  so  it  is  best  for  a  silly  man  to  hold 
his  tongue."  The  other  thing  suggested  by  the  text  con- 
cerning fool.'='  is  that,  as  teachersy  they  arc  generally  very 
mischievous.  ""As  a  thorn  goeth  up  into  the  hand  of  the 
drunkard,  so  is  a  parable  in  the  mouth  of  fools."  The  idea 
is,  that  a  fool  handling  the  doctrines  of  wisdom  is  like  a 
drunken  man  handling  thorns.  The  besotted  inebriate, 
not  knovv'ing  what  he  is  about,  lays  hold  of  the  thorn  and 
perforates  his  own  nerves.  The  wise  sayings  in  the  mouth 
of  a  stupid  man  are  self-condemnatory ;  holy  sayings  in 
the  mouth  of  a  corrupt  man  are  also  self-criminating. 
Such  men  condemn  themselves  in  their  teachings. 

He  appears  here  as  a  commissioner. — "  The  great  God 

that  formed  all  things,  both  rewardeth  the  fool   and  ro- 

wardeth  transgressors."     The  word  "God"  is  not  in  the 

original.     The  margin  is  the  more  faithful  translation — "  A 

great  man  giveth  all,  and  he  hireth  the  fool,  he  hireth  also 

transgressors."     Elzas  gives  a  similar  translation — "  The 

great  man  terrifieth  every  one,  he  hireth  fools,  he  hireth 

also  transgressors."    The   idea  seems  to  be,  that  when 

worldly  princes  employ  fools  for  the  public  service,  it  is  a 

source  of  great  anxiety  and  trouble  to  all  good  citizens. 

Alas!  such  men  are  often   employed  in  public  services; 

and  their  arrogances,  intolerances,  and  blunderings  bring 

grief  to  the  country.     "The  lesson  has  application  from  the 

throne  downwards,  through  all  the  descriptions  of  subsidiary 

trusts.   Extensive  proprietors,  who  employ  overseers  of  their 

tenants,  or  of  those  engaged  in  their  manufactories,  or 

mines,  or  whatever  else  be  the  description  of  tiieir  property, 

should  see  to  the  character  of  these  overseers.    Their  power 

may  be  abused,  and  multitudes  of  workmen  suffer,  when 

the  owner — the  master — knows  nothing  of  what  is  going 

on.    But  he   ought  to  know.      IMany   complainings   and 

strikes,  well  or  ill-founded,  have  their  origin  here." 

He  appears  here  as  a  reprobate. — "As  a  dog  return cth 
to  his  vomit,  so  a  fool  returneth  to  his  folly."  The  embltMu 
here  is  disgusting,  but  the  thing  signified  is  infinitely  more 
so.    Peter  quotes  this  proverb.    The  wicked  man  often 
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sickens  at  his  wickedness,  and  then  returns  to  it  again. 
Thus  Pharaoh  returned  from  his  momentary  conviction, 
Ahab  from  his  pretended  repentance,  Herod  from  his  par- 
tial amendment.  How  often  men,  by  a  long  continuance 
in  a  course  of  sin,  are  abandoned  to  wickedness,  or  given 
up  by  their  own  consciences  and  by  God,  to  a  destiny  of 
low,  deepening  depravity  ! 

Mark  well  this  hideous  character  and  shun  it.  Consider 
well  that  sin  is  folly.  It  blunts  the  sharpest  intellect,  and 
makes  the  dullest  more  dull.  Seek  the  wisdom  "  that  is 
from  above,  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy  to 
be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits  without  par- 
tiality and  without  hypocrisy." 


(READING  CCCXIX.— NOVEMBER  15.) 


K 


mcttt. 

"  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit  ?  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
than  of  him.  .  .  .  The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven  mcu 
that  can  render  a  reason."— Pz-oi'.  xxvi.  12,  16. 

These  words  suggest — 

That  soul  improvement  is  one  of  the  GRANDEST  objects 
OF  HUMAN  HOPE. — It  is  a  glorious  fact  that  the  human 
soul  is  capable  of  improvement.  Its  potentialities  arc 
unbounded.  It  has  within  it  the  germ  of  countless 
harvests.  It  is  a  patent  and  a  solemn  fact  that  the  soul 
reginres  improvement :  improvement  in  its  intelligence  and 
spiritual  attributes.  As  the  soul  improves,  our  power 
to  enjoy  and  serve  God  and  His  universe  advances.  The 
words  suggest — That  soul-improvement  is  an  attaiNiMENT 
VERY  DIFFICULT  FOR  A  FOOL. — "There  is  more  hope  of  a 
fool  than  of  him," — that  is,  the  conceited  man.  A  fool  is 
one,  the  dullness  of  whose  faculties,  and  the  grovelling 
character  of   whose    sympathies,    and  the  deteriorating 
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power  of  whose  habits  render  soul-improvement  well  nigh 
an  impossibility.  In  the  preceding  verse  it  is  said,  "  As  a 
dog  returneth  to  his  vomit,  so  a  fool  returneth  to  his  folly." 
Perhaps  in  this  verse  Solomon  refers  to  a  fool  who  began  to 
feci  himself  to  be  a  fool.  In  truth  it  is  only  such  a  fool 
that  has  any  chance  of  improvement.  The  words  suggest — 
that  soul-improvement,  however  difficult  for  a  fool,  is  STILL 

MORE  DIFFICULT  TO    THE    SELF-CONCEITED.—"  Seest  thoU 

a  man  who  is  wise  in  his  own  conceit  r  there  is  more  hope 
of  a  fool  than  of  him."     Many  such  men  there  are.     Men  so 
full  of  self-satisfaction — so  encased  in  self-sufficiency,  so 
elevated  in  their  own  esteem,  that  the  voice  of  wisdom 
cannot   reach   them.      First :   They    cannot    improve    in 
intelligence,  because,  instead  of  being  conscious  of  their 
ignorance,  they  exult  in  the  affluence  of  their  knowledge. 
Pope  says,  "that  every  man  has  just  as  much  vanity  as  he 
wants  understanding."     The  more  vanity  the  less  under- 
standing.   Vanity  so  fills  the  mental  stomach  with  gas  as 
to  destroy  the  desire  for,  and  the  capacity  to  receive  the 
food  of  true  knowledge.    Vanity  blinds  the  eyes  to  truth.    It 
has  been  called  the  "mental  mole,"  the  "dense  ophthalmia  of 
the  vacant  mind."     They  cannot  improve  in  spiritual  ex- 
cellence,  because,   instead   of  being  conscious   of  moral 
defects,  they  are  elated  with  their  own  virtues.     The  vain 
man's  language  is — "  I  am  rich,  and  increased  in  goods, 
and  I  have  need  of  nothing ;"   "  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not 
as  other  men."     One  of  the  verses  states  that  this  self- 
conceit  is  fed  by  laziness.       "  The  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his 
own  conceit  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason." 
Indolence  feeds  intellectual  vanity. 

How  then  can  a  vain  man  spiritually  improve  r  "If  any 
man  among  you  seemeth  to  be  wise  in  this  world,  let  him 
become  a  fool  that  he  may  be  wise."  "'  Wouldest  thou  not 
be  thought  a  fool  in  another's  conceit,"  says  quaint  old 
Quarles,  "  be  not  wise  in  thy  own  :  he  that  trusts  to  his 
own  wisdom  proclaims  his  own  folly  :  he  is  truly  wise,  and 
shall  appear  so,  that  hath  folly  enough  to  be  thought  not 
worldly  wise,  or  wisdom  enough  to  see  his  own  folly." 
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(READING  CCCXX.— NOVEMBER  i6.) 


g)ti.'rrl)iclj0«.')  Citisctt^. 

«'  He  tliat  passetli  by,  and  meddleth  with  strife  belonging  not  to  hiir.,  is  like 
one  thvit  talvctli  a  dog  by  the  ears.  As  a  mad  man  who  casteth  firebrands,  arrows, 
and  death,  so  is  the  man  that  decciveth  his  neighbour,  and  saith.  Am  not  I  in 
sport  ?  Where  no  wood  is,  thfre  the  fire  goeth  out :  so  where  there  is  no  talc- 
bearer,  the  strife  ceaseth.  As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to  fire  ;  so  is 
a  contentious  man  to  kindle  strife.  The  words  of  a  talebearer  are  as  wounds, 
and  they  go  down  into  the  innermost  parts  of  the  belly." — Frov,  xxvi.  17 — 22.* 

These  verses  give  us  a  few  specimens  of  mischievous  citi- 
zens— men  who  disturb  the  commonwealth — grieve  the 
good  and  distract  the  heart  of  society. 

Here  is  the  meddler. — "He    that    passeth    by,   and 
meddleth  with  strife  belonging  not  to  him  is  like  one  that 
taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears."     Here  is  his  conduct  defined :  he 
"  meddleth  with  strife"  with  which  he  has  no  business.   He 
is  one  of  those  busy-bodies  whose  over-officiousness  is  a 
social  nuisance.     There  is  of  course  a  proper  interposition. 
Where  strife  rages  in  families,  churches,  and  nations,  in- 
terposition is  not  only  justifiable  but  imperative.     No  man 
is  justified  in  standing  by,  when  his  fellow-men  are  con- 
tending for  their  mutual  injury,  without  endeavouring  to 
terminate  the  evil.  All  should  act  as  mediators.    "  Blessed 
is  the  peacemaker."     This  is,  however,  very  different  from 
the  intermeddling  to  which   Solomon  refers — acting  the 
partisan,  siding  with  one  of  the   angry  disputants,  and 
thus  mixing  one's-self  up  with  the  quarrel.      There  are 
many  such  meddlers  in  society.     There  are  the  ecclesias- 
tical meddlers— the  social  meddlers — the  political  meddlers 
— the  literary  meddlers.     Here  is  his  mischief  indicated — 
It  "  is  like  one  that  taketh  a  dog  by  the  ears."     He  rouses 
tlic  dog's  fury,  and  exposes  himself  to  its  savage  bite.    If 
lie  should  let  it  go,  his  danger  perhaps  would  be  increased; 
the  animal  might  turn  upon  him  with  greater  fury.     He 
had  better  have  left  the  dog  alone.   The  man  who  becomes 

*  Verses  13,  14,  15,  arc  repetitious  of  Chapter  xxii.  13,  xix.  24,  and  their 
meaning  has  already  been  expounded. 
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Ixix.  24,  and  their 


partisan  in  a  quarrel  that  does  not  concern  him,  re^^ders 
himself  liable  to  the  anger  of  one,  if  not  both,  of  the 
contending  parties. 

Here  is  the  liar. — "  As  a  mad  man  who  casteth  fire- 
brands, arrows,  and  death,  so  is  the  man  that  deceiveth 
his  neighbour,  and  saith,  '  Am  not  I  in  sport  r'  "  Mark 
his  conduct.  He  deceives  his  neighbour,  and  says  it  is 
"sport."  By  his  false  representations  he  involves  his 
neighbour  in  some  embarrassment,  contention,  or  pain,  and 
then  excuses  himself  by  saying  it  is  "  in  sport."  A  lie  is 
no  less  a  lie  because  it  is  spoken  in  a  spirit  of  frolic  and 
jest.  Mark  his  mischievousness.  He  is  represented  as  a 
"mad  man  who  casteth  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death." 
Many  practical  jokes  have  proved  most  disastrous.  They 
have  indeed  been  as  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death.  Many 
a  practical  jester  does  the  maniac's  mischief  without  the 
maniac's  excuse.  "  He  that  sins  in  jest  must  repent  in 
earnest,  or  his  sin  will  be  his  ruin." 

Here  is  the  querulous. — "As  coals  are  to  burning 
coals,  and  wood  to  fire,  so  is  a  contentious  man  to  kindle 
strife."  Observe  the  work  he  accomplishes.  He  promotes 
strife.  He  kindles  and  maintains  fires  of  dissension. 
Where  there  is  peace  he  creates  discord,  and  where  there 
is  discord  he  heightens  its  rage.  He  is  not  at  peace  with 
himself,  and  he  looks  with  an  envious  eye  at  peace  wher- 
ever it  exists.  He  desires  the  storms  that  beat  his  own 
heart  should  rage  around  the  hearts  of  others.  He  is  a 
social  incendiary. 

Here  is  the  TALEBEARER. — "  The  words  of  a  talebearer 
are  as  wounds."  Two  things  are  here  indicated  concern- 
ing the  talebearer.  He  maintains  strife.  Thus  he  docs 
the  work  of  the  contentious  man.  Indeed,  the  conten- 
tious man  does  his  fiendish  work  by  tales.  Tlie  wliispering 
inucndo,  the  malicious  hint,  the  slandering  word,  often 
kindle  the  fire  of  strife  in  that  circle  where  peace  had 
long  reigned  before.  As  the  microscopic  sting  of  a  little 
insect  sometimes  poisons  the  blood  and  inflames  the  body 
of  a  strong  man,  the  mere  whisper  of  a  talebearer  will 
Ivindle  the  fire  of  discord  in  a  whole  community.     He  in- 
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fects  with  poison.  "The  words  of  a  talebearer  are  as 
wounds,  they  go  down  to  the  innermost  parts  of  the 
belly."  Soft  and  gentle  as  the  words  are,  they  drop  as 
poison,  they  sink  into  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  do 
their  work  of  destruction.  They  destroy  the  mental 
peace  of  him  to  whom  they  are  uttered,  the  reputation  of 
him  of  whom  they  are  uttered  and  the  social  happiness  of 
both.  The  meddler,  the  liar,  the  querulous,  and  the  tale- 
bearer, are  the  mischievous  citizens  which  Solomon  here 
depicts.  • 


1 


(READING  CCCXXI.— NOVEMBER  17.) 
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ClHubcste  |)'atrctr. 

"  Burning  lips  and  a  wicked  heart  are  like  a  potsherd  covered  with  silver 
dross.  He  that  hatcth  dissembleth  with  his  lips,  and  layeth  up  deceit  within  him  i 
when  he  speaketh  fair,  believe  him  not :  for  there  are  seven  abominations  in  liis 
heart.  Whose  hatred  is>  covered  by  deceit,  his  wickedness  shall  be  shewed  before 
the  -iahole  congregation.  Whoso  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall  therein  :  and  he  that 
rolleth  a  stone,  it  will  return  upon  him.  A  lying  tongue  hateth  those  that  are 
aiBicted  by  it ;  and  a  flattering  mouth  worlteth  ruin." — Prini.  xxvi.  23 — 28, 

There  are  two  kinds  of  enemies  in  society,  those  who 
are  open  and  avowed,  and  those  who  are  secret  and 
hypocritic.  The  former,  who  will  let  out  their  hatred  in 
unmeasured  terms  and  undisguised  actions,  are  neither 
so  numerous  or  dangerous  as  those  who  conceal  their 
ill-feeling  under  the  mask  of  friendship.  To  these  Solo- 
mon refers  in  the  verses.  The  subject  is  clandestine 
hatredy  and  four  thoughts  are  suggested  concerning  it  :— 
It  is  often  greatly  DISGUISED.  —  "Burning  lips  and  a 
wicked  heart  are  like  a  potsherd  covered  with  silver  dross." 
The  "wicked  heart"  of  enmity  is  covered  over  by  the 
"  burning  lips  " — glowing  language — of  good  feeling  and 
friendship.  The  allusion  is  here  to  the  ancient  art  of 
silvering  earthenware,  making  clay  appear  to  the  eye  as 
silver.  The  tongue  of  the  "just,"  we  are  told  is  as 
"  choice  silver."  Such,  however,  is  not  the  tongue  of  the 
man  who  is  a  clandestine  enemy.     His  tongue  is  mere 
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"silver  dross."  It  is  only  silver  in  appearance.  How 
often  do  we  find  lips  that  burn  with  warm  affection  covering 
hearts  insunct  with  malice  !  Hatred  has  an  instinct  for 
the  dark,  working  under  cover,  and  putting  on  disguises. 
"  He  that  hateth  dissembleth  with  his  lips,  and  layeth  up 
deceit  within  him."  Cain  talked  to  his  brother  in  the 
field,  while  murder  was  in  his  heart.  Saul  pretended  to 
honour  David  whilst  he  was  plotting  his  ruin.  As  a  rule, 
the  less  good  feeling  a  man  has  for  us  the  more  he  will 
flatter  us,  the  more  glowing  his  language  of  friendship. 
He  is  a  fawning  parasite,  lacquering  with  the  "  silver  dross" 
of  friendly  speech  the  base  malignity  of  his  own  heart. 
Another  thought  suggested  concerning  clandestine  hatred 
is : — 

It  is  EXCESSIVELY  CORRUPT. — "  When  he  speaketh  fair, 
believe  him  not :  for  there  are  seven  abominations  in  his 
heart."  The  number  "seven"  in  vScripture  denotes  "ful- 
ness "  or  "  completeness."  The  idea  is,  that  such  a  man's 
heart  \?,full  of  abominations.  The  man  who  can  not  only 
cover  over  his  hatred,  hide  it  in  his  heart,  but  give  it  the 
language  of  love  for  malignant  purposes,  must  truly  be  a 
man  having  "  seven  " — a  fulness  of — abominations  within 
him.  He  has  within  him  the  seeds  of  the  traitor,  the 
assassin,  and  of  all  villany. 

"  Satan  was  the  first 
That  practised  falsehood  under  saintly  show, 
Deep  malice  to  conceal,  couch'd  with  revenge." 

Milton. 

Another  thought  suggested  concerning  clandestine  hatred 
is — 

It  is  1 JABEE  TO  EXPOSURE. — "  Whose  hatred  is  covered 
by  deceit,  his  wickedness  shall  be  showed  before  the  whole 
congregation."  Dissembling  never  answers  in  the  end. 
The  Providence  of  God  brings  dark  deeds  to  light.  "  The 
voice  of  Abel's  blood  cried  from  the  ground."  "  Some 
men's  sins  are  open  beforehand,  going  before  to  judgment ; 
and  some  men  they  follow  after."  The  hand  of  time  often 
strips  off  the  mask,  and  exposes  the  flatterer  to  shame.  His 
•'seven  abominations  "  shall  be  proclaimed,  if  not  privately, 
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at  last  yonder,  on  the  great  day  of  doom,  when  all  shall 
appear,  men  and  angels  as  they  really  are,  and  when  the 
hypocrite  shall  receive  his  just  recompense  of  "  everlasting 
contempt."  There  is  nothing  hidden  that,  shall  not  be  re- 
vealed. All  sin  will  on  "  that  day  "  be  stripped  of  its  mask, 
and  laid  bare  in  all  its  putrescent  hideousness  to  the  open 
eye  of  the  universe.  Another  thought  suggested  con- 
cerning clandestine  hatred  is — 

It  is  SELF-RUINOUS.— "  Whoso  diggeth  a  pit  shall  fall 
therein."  Evil  is  a  hard  worker.  It  digs  pits  and  rolls 
stones.  And  what  is  worse,  all  its  hard  work  is  self- 
ruinous.  Into  the  pit  which  they  have  dug  they  shall  tumble. 
The  stone  which  they  have  rolled  upward  shall  come  back 
upon  them,  with  terrible  momentum,  and  shall  crush  them. 
Those  who  plot  mischief  for  others  will  be  overwhelmed 
with  it  themselves.  Moab,  in  attempting  to  curse  Israel, 
fell  himself  under  the  curse  of  God.  Haman's  gallows  fc 
Mordecai  was  his  own  "  promotion  of  shame."  The 
enemies  of  Daniel  were  devoured  in  the  ruin  which  they 
plotted  against  him.  Thus  does  God  "take  the  wise  in 
his  craftiness,  the  wicked  in  his  wickedness."  The 
death  of  Christ,  which  was  to  be  the  means  of  warding 
off  national  judgment,  was  the  cause  of  the  deprecated 
scourge.  The  malice  that  meditates  the  evil  is  often  the 
cause  of  its  own  overthrow.  The  last  thought  suggested 
concerning  clandestine  hatred  is — 

It  is  SOCIALLY  PERNICIOUS. — "A  lying  tongue  hateth 
those  that  are  afflicted  by  it;  and  a  flattering  mouth 
worketh  ruin."  It  injures  by  its  slanders.  "  A  lying 
tongue  hateth  those  that  are  afflicted  by  it."  Slander  is 
at  once  the  creature  and  servant  of  hatred.  A  man  slanders 
another  because  he  hates  him,  and  his  hatred  is  intensified 
on  account  of  his  slander.  The  law  of  ill-feeling  seems  to 
be  this — the  more  we  injure  a  man,  the  more  we  dislike 
him.  In  order  to  justify  our  injury,  '^'■e  create  reasons  to 
justify  our  dislike.  11  \xi]\xrQ?>hy  \\.% j  .ittcries.  "The  flat- 
tering mouth  worketh  ruin."  One  of  the  first  acts  per- 
formed by  George  III.,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
was  to  issue  an  order  prohibiting  any  of  the  clergy  who 
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should  be  called  to  preach  before  him,  from  paying  him 
any  compliment  in  their  discourses.  His  Majesty  was  led 
to  this  by  the  fulsome  adulation  which  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson, 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  thought  proper  to  deliver  in 
the  Chapel  Royal ;  and  for  which,  instead  of  thanks,  he 
received  from  his  royal  auditor  a  pointed  reprimand,  his 
Majesty  observing,  "  that  he  came  to  chapel  to  hear  the 
praises  of  God,  and  not  his  own."  This  act,  whilst  it 
reflected  credit  on  the  king,  reflected  disgrace  on  the  syco- 
phancy of  the  clergy.     Flattery  is  a  social  curse. 

'*  A  man  I  knew,  who  liv'd  upon  a  smile, 
And  well  it  fed  him  :  he  look'd  plump  and  fair, 
While  rankest  venom  foamed  in  every  vein : 
Living,  he  fawn'd  on  every  fool  alive ; 
And  dying,  cursed  the  friend  on  whom  he  lived." 

Young. 


(READING  CCCXXII.— NOVEMBER  i3.) 


"  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow ;  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may 
bring  forth." — Prcv.ycasxx.  I. 

Here  is  a  Fact. — ^What  is  the  fact  ?  "  Thou  knowest  not 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth."  A  day  does  bring  forth 
wonderful  things ;  diseases,  disappointments,  a  world  of 
fresh  existences  and  thousands  of  open  graves.  But  who 
knows  the  particular  things  in  relation  to  us  individually 
that  will  come  forth  on  the  morrow  ?  Will  it  bring  sorrow 
or  joy,  health  or  disease,  hope  or  disappointment,  life  or 
death  ?  No  one  knows.  "  Ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on 
the  morrow."  This  ignorance  of  to-morrow  is  necessary  to 
the  prosccutio7i  of  otir  duties  on  earth.  Could  we  draw  aside 
the  veil  of  the  future,  and  look  at  the  things  which  are 
coming  to  us,  our  energies  would  be  so  paralysed  as  to 
incapacitate  us  for  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life  :  mercy 
has  woven  the  veil  of  concealment.    This  ignorance  of  to- 
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morrow  h  our  incentive  to  preparation  for  the  fulnre. 
Christ  used  this  argument,  "  Be  ye  therefore  ready,  for  in 
such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  Son  of  Man  cometh." 
Prepare  for  the  future  by  living  well  to-day. 

"  Lo,  here  hath  been  dawning  another  blue  day : 
Tliink,  vi'ilt  thou  let  it  slip  useless  away  ? 
Out  of  eternity,  this  new  day  is  born, 
Into  eternity  at  night  will  return. 

"  Behold  it  aforetime,  no' eye  ever  did ; 
So  soon  it  for  ever  from  all  eyes  is  hid. 
Here  hath  been  dawning  another  blue  day : 
Think,  wilt  thou  let  it  slip  useless  away  ?" 

T.  Cari,vi,e. 

Here  is  a  fault. — "  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-morrow." 
This  admonition  implies  a  presuming  on  the  future.  This 
is  a  fault,  and  it  is  universal.  We  are  all,  more  or  less, 
guilty  of  it.  All  our  purposes  and  plans  reach  into  a  future 
which  will  never  be  curs.  This  fault  is  inexcusable. 
Every  day  Providence  delivers  homilies  to  us  on  the  un- 
certainty of  the  future.  In  presuming  on  it,  we  go  not  only 
against  inspiration,  but  also  against  our  own  judgment. 
This  fault  is  hazardous.  "  Abner  promised  a  kingdom, 
but  could  not  insure  his  life  for  an  hour.  Haman  plumed 
himself  upon  the  prospect  of  the  queen's  banquet,  but  was 
hanged  like  a  dog  before  night.  The  fool's  soul  was 
required  of  him  on  the  very  night  of  his  worldly  projects 
for  many  years  to  come."  "  Serious  aifairs  of  to-morrow" 
— was  the  laughing  reply  of  Archias,  warned  of  a  con- 
spiracy which  hurried  him  into  eternity  the  next  hour. 
The  infidel  Gibbon  calculated  upon  fifteen  years  of  life, 
and  died  within  a  few  months  at  a  day's  warning. 

"  Now  is  the  accepted  time."  Do  not  calculate  on  the 
morrow.  To-morrow's  sun  may  shine  on  your  corpse  :  on 
the  corpse  of  many  a  man  as  strong  as  you  its  rays  will 
fall.  "  An  artist  solicited  permission  to  paint  a  portrait  of 
the  Queen.  The  favour  was  granted — and  the  favour  was 
great,  for  probably  it  would  make  the  fortune  of  the  man, 
A  place  was  fixed,  and  a  time.  At  the  fixed  place  and  time 
the  Queen  appeared,  but  the  artist  was  not  there — he  was 
not  ready  yet.    When  he  did  arrive,  a  message  was  com- 
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municaled  to  him  that  her  Majesty  had  departed,  and 
would  not  return.  .Such  is  the  tale  :  we  have  no  means  of 
verifying  its  accuracy ;  but  its  moral  is  not  dependent  on 
its  truth.  If  it  is  not  a  history,  let  it  serve  as  a  parable  ; 
such  a  disappointment  might  spring  from  such  a  cause. 
Translate  it  from  the  temporal  into  the  eternal :  employ 
the  earthly  type  to  print  a  heaven  lesson." — Arnot. 


(READING  CCCXXIII.— NOVEMBER  19.) 


•'  Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine  o^vn  mouth  ;  a  stranger,  and 
not  thine  own  hps, — Prcn'.  xxvii.  2. 

This  verse  implies  that  all  should  possess  a  praise7vortIiv 
character.  Praise  from  others  is  here  recognised  by  Solo- 
mon as  a  proper  thing,  and  this  implies  the  commendable 
in  character.  The  praiseworthy  qualities  of  character  are 
patent.  They  are  honesty,  sincerity,  disinterestedness, 
chastity,  moral  heroism.  All  should  seek  the  possession  of 
these.  All  should  struggle  after  whatever  things  are  of 
good  report.  The  verse  implies  also  that  where  the  praise- 
worthy exists  it  is  right  that  praise  should  he  rendered.  The 
man  who  cannot  recognise  excellence  in  another  is  morally 
blind,  whilst  he  who  discovers  it  without  commendation  is 
without  the  sentiments  of  honest  manhood.  Whilst 
liattery  is  base,  honest  commendation  is  a  sign  of  nobility. 
The  verse  declares,  moreover,  that  the  praise  rendered 
should  not  he  rendered  to  self.  "  Let  another  man  praise 
thee,  and  not  thine  own  mouth."  Occasions  may  occur 
in  every  man's  life  when  he  is  justified  in  using  the  word 
of  self-commendation.  His  motives  may  be  impugned. 
Slander  and  vilification  may  degrade  him  before  his  com- 
peers. All  manner  of  evil  things  may  be  said  about  him 
falsely.  Under  such  circumstances  it  becomes  him,  nay  it 
is  incumbent  on  him,  to  stand  up  and  vindicate,  and  even 
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commend  himself.  The  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  did 
this — "  For  I  suppose  I  was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very 
chiefest  apostles.  But  though  I  be  rude  in  speech,  yet  not 
in  knowledge ;  but  we  have  been  thoroughly  made  manifest 
among  you  in  all  things."  But  it  is  against  self-praise 
that  Solomon  speaks,  and  why  should  it  be  spoken  against? 
For  the  two  following  reasons — 

It  generally  implies  the  LACK  of  TRUE,  GENUINE  EX- 
CELLENXE. — The  man  who  parades  his  own  merits,  who 
sings  his  own  praises,  is  generally  self-ignorant ;  he  has 
not  so  measured  his  own  faculties  as  to  feel  his  weakness ; 
so  gauged  his  own  resources  as  to  be  impressed  with  his 
own  deficiencies  ;  so  searched  into  his  own  motives,  as  to 
become  conscious  of  his  own  spiritual  unworthiness.  Poor, 
miserable,  blind,  and  naked,  yet  he  fancies  himself  rich, 
increasing  in  goods,  and  having  need  of  nothing.  He 
lacks  that  humility  which  is  a  leading  attribute  of  all  moral 
worth,  that  charity  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all 
goodness,  and  which  vaunteth  not,  and  is  not  puffed  up. 
As  a  rule,  the  man  who  praises  himself  most  is  the  most 
unpraiseworthy.    The  other  reason  is  that, — 

It  is  always  socially  offensive.  —  "  Praise,"  says  an 
old  author,  "  is  sweet  music,  but  is  never  tunable  in  thine 
own  mouth  ;  it  is  a  comely  garment,  but  its  beauty,  to  be 
seen,  must  be  put  on  by  another,  not  by  thyself."  Nothing 
is  more  offensive  to  the  ear  of  the  listener  than  self- 
laudatory  language.  The  heart  of  an  honest  man  burns 
when  sycophancy  speaks  to  him  in  flattery,  and  it  recoils 
with  disgust  when  the  lip  of  vanity  is  speaking  its  own 
praises  in  his  ear.  It  is  too  prevalent  in  all  circles.  You 
hear  it  at  the  domestic  hearth,  in  the  social  gatherings, 
from  the  platform,  the  hustings,  and  the  senate  house. 
Alas,  it  speaks  too  often  in  our  pulpits.  The  vanity  of 
preachers  is  becoming  almost  proverbial.  Solomon  did 
right,  then,  in  speaking  a  strong  word  against  self-praise. 
Even  the  great  Apostle,  who  stood  up  in  his  own  self- 
defence,  so  strongly  felt  the  impropriety  of  speaking  of  his 
own  merits,  that  he  said,  "  I  speak  as  a  fool." 

Do  not  be  impatient  for  praise.     Be  praiseworthy,  and 
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tlic  praise  that  is  worth  having  will  come.  Sallust  said  of 
Cato  that  he  "  would  rather  be  than  seem  to  be  a  good 
man."  The  better  a  man  is,  the  more  he  deserves  praise, 
but  the  less  he  cares  for  it.  A  man  honours  himself 
not  by  self-laudatory  language,  but  by  noble  works,  that 
will  .shine  as  the  light  of  day.  He  who,  like  the  Pharisee 
in  the  temple,  sounds  his  own  praise,  shall  step  down  from 
his  elevation  into  contempt  and  oblivion  :  but  he  who,  in 
solitude  and  obscurity,  cultivates  general  excellency,  shall 
come  forth  to  light  and  be  rewarded  openly. 


(READING  CCCXXIV.— NOVEMBER  20.) 


%m\\\  MxwW)  uutr  %at\\\\  Jfrtcublittc.'j.s', 

«'  A  stone  is  heavy,  and  the  sand  weighty  ;  but  a  fool's  wrath  h  heavier  than 
them  both.  Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger  is  outrageous  ;  but  who  is  able  to  stand 
before  envy  ?  Open  rebuke  is  better  than  secret  love.  Faitliful  are  the  words  of 
a  friend  ;  but  the  kisses  of  an  enemy  are  deceitful,"— P/'ot/.  xxvii.  3—6. 

These  verses  contain  two  opposite  elements  in  social  life 
—wrath  and  friendship. 

Here  is  WRATH. — Here  are  two  kinds  of  wrong  wrath. 
Wrath  ivithojit  reason.  The  wrath  of  a  fool.  "A  stone  is 
heavy,  and  the  sand  weighty,  but  a  fool's  wrath  is  heavier 
than  them  both."  This  wrath  is  weighty — weighty  as  a 
"stone"  or  "sand."  It  is  a  sullen,  stubborn  thing.  It 
came  into  the  fool's  heart  without  reason  ;  he  broods  over 
it,  and  it  grows  heavier  with  days.  No  reason  will  modify 
it.  No  argument  will  bear  it  away.  It  is  there.  He  carries 
it  with  him,  like  a  bag  of  sand.  Nay,  it  is  heavier,  Solomon 
says,  than  either  stone  or  sand.  You  may  pulverise 
the  stone,  you  may  scatter  the  sand,  you  may  give  both  to 
the  winds  to  bear  away,  but  a  fool's  anger  continues. 
This  wrath  is  not  only  weighty  but  outrageous.  "Wrath  is 
cruel,  and  anger  is  outrageous."  Or,  as  the  margin  has  it, 
"  overflowing."  Being  altogether  without  reason  it  runs 
into  passion ;  it  fires  the  blood,  and  makes  the  man 
savage,  and  furious  as  a  beast  of  prey.    This  wrath  is  seen 
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on  all  battle-fields.    The  men  who  fight,  for  the  most  part 
fight  without  any  intelligible  reason,  and  hence  their  wrath 
heaves  and  dashes  like  the  billows  when  lashed   by  the 
hurricane.     Here  is  another  kind  of  wrong  wrath,  viz.,— . 
Wrath  "ivith  a  had  reason.     "  Who  is  able  to  stand  before 
envy  r"     Envy  implies  a  reason.     We  do  not  en  y  another 
without  knowing  something  about  him.     Its  reason  is  that 
what  another  has  we  should  possess.     Reason  feeds  this 
passion  of  envy.     Intellect  becomes  its  nurse  and  minister. 
The  thought  of  its  possessor  acts  rather  as  oil  to  make  the 
flames  more  furious,  than  as  water  to  put  them  out.     This 
passion   is   one   of  the    principalities   in    the   malignant 
passions  of  the  soul.      Like  the  apocalyptic  star  called 
wormwood,  it  embitters  all  the  waters  into  which  it  falls. 
Socrates  has  well-defined  this  envy  :  "  The  greatest  flood 
has  the  soonest  ebb ;  the  sorest  tempest  the  most  sudden 
calm  ;  the  hottest  love   the   coolest   end  ;    and   from  the 
deepest  desire   oftentimes  ensues  the  deadliest   hate.    A 
wise  man  had  rather  be  envied  for  providence  than  pitied 
for  prodigality.     Revenge  barketh  out  at  the    stai*s,  and 
spite  spurns  at  that  she  cannot  reach.     An  envious  man 
waxeth  lean  with  the  fatness  of  his  neighbours.     Envy  is 
the  daughter  of  pride,  the  author  of  murder  and  revenge, 
the   beginner   of  secret  sedition,   and  the   perpetual  tor- 
mentor of  virtue.     Envy  is  the  filthy  slime  of  the  soul,  a 
venom,  a  poison,  a  quicksilver  which  consumeth  the  flesh, 
and  drieth  up  the  marrow  of  the  bones."     "  What,"  says 
Wardlaw,   "  can  stand  before  it  r     It  was  envy  that  mur- 
dered Abel,  and  dyed   the  earth  with  the    first   blood  of 
innocence.     It  was  envy  that  plotted  against  Joseph,  con- 
sulted to  put  him  to  death,  sold  him  into  bondage,  dipped 
his  hated  vest  in  blood,  and  presented  it  to  the  eyes  of  his 
distracted  parent — thus  slaying  at  once  the  fraternal  and 
the  filial  affections  in  the  bosom  of  its  subjects,     It  was 
envy  that  delivered  up  to  condemnation   and   death  the 
Lord  of  glory,  the  prince  of  life,  the  pattern  of  benevolence 
and  purity,  and  every  divine  and  human  excellence.    0 ! 
if  we  cannot  help  being  its  vhjcctSy  let  us  beware  of  being 
its  subjects."     On  the  other  hand, — 
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Here  is  friendship.— "  Open  rebuke  is  better  than 
secret  love.  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend  ;  but  the 
kisses  of  an  enemy  are  deceitful."  Thank  God,  there  are 
the  virtuous  and  beneficent  in  social  life,  as  well  as  the 
vile  and  disastrous  !  There  is  friendship  as  well  as  wrath. 
But  what  passes  for  friendship  is  often  spurious.  In  thes'^ 
words  we  have  the  feigned  and  the  faithful. 

Here  is  ^q  feigned.  Here  we  have  what  is  called  secret 
love — "  the  kisses  of  an  enemy."  It  is  suggested  here  that 
feigned  friendship  will  not  utter  rebukes  even  when  re- 
bukes are  needed.  It  always  seeks  to  please.  The  face 
has  always  the  bland  smile,  and  the  tongue  the  flattering 
oil.  It  is  fond  of  caressing.  It  deals  in  glowing  grasps 
and  "kisses."  But  it  is  the  mere  semblance  of  the  true 
thing,  and  nothing  more.  The  tree  blossoms  richly,  and  it 
pleases  you.  When  the  time  comes  that  you  almost  die 
for  fruit,  there  is  nothing  but  the  barren  branch.  We  have 
here  the  faithful.  It  speaks  in  "  open  rebuke."  It  in- 
flicts "  wounds."  The  faithful  friend  wounds,  not  for  the 
sake  of  wounding,  but  wounds  as  the  good  surgeon 
wounds — as  a  means  of  health. 

Rather  let  us  be  the  objects  of  wrath  than  the  subjects  of 
envy,  the  objects  of  feigned  friendship  than  the  subjects  of 
it.  Of  the  two  evils — wrath  or  feigned  friendship — I  think 
I  should  prefer  being  the  victim  of  the  former  rather  than 
the  latter.  Though  the  antagonism  of  the  one  would  be 
more  positive  and  virulent  than  the  other,  yet  both  tend 
to  injury.  The  one  brandishes  its  deadly  implement  over 
men  in  the  broad  sun,  with  the  frown  of  the  demon  on  its 
brow ;  the  other  conceals  the  javelin  under  its  cloak,  and, 
with  a  kiss,  stabs  me  in  the  dark.  The  one  thunders  out 
my  faults,  the  other  exaggerates  virtues  which  I  never 
had.  Kind  heaven,  give  me  the  faithful  friend — a  friend 
who  shall  be  truthful  even  though  h:.3  words  cut  me  to 
the  quick.  "  False  friendship,  like  the  ivy,  decays  and 
ruins  the  walls  it  embraces ;  but  true  friendship  gives  new 
life  and  animation  to  the  object  it  supports." 
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(READING  CCCXXV.-NO\TiSIBER  21.) 


%\\  ^]^]^dit^  for  ^00^  Vm^*^  rfjficntiiil  fcrr  %k 

"  The  full  soul  loathetli  an  honeycomb ;  but  to  the  hungry  soul  every  bitter 
thing  is  sweet." — Prov.  xxvii.  7. 

The  principle  underlying-  this  proverb  is,  that  to  appre- 
ciate a  thing  you  must  first  feel  its  want — that  we  must 
have  a  craving  for  it  before  we  can  enjoy  it.  This  prin- 
ciple applies — 

To  CORPOREAL  good. — It  is  the  appetite  that  makes  the 
bodily  food  sweet  and  enjoyable.     The  dainty  epicure  sits 
at  the  banquet  table  with  the  choicest  viands  spread  before 
him,  and  instead  of  a  relish  he  has  a  nausea.     The  very 
"  honeycomb,"  symbol  of  the  choicest  dainty,  his  "  soul 
loatheth."     His  appetite,  has,  through  gastric  indulgences, 
been  so  vitiated  that  the  best  provisions  are  unpleasant  to 
his  palate.     Delicious  was  the  manna  to  the  Israelites  at 
first.     It  was  like  "  wafers  mixed  with  honey;"  but  over- 
indulgence in  it  caused  them  at  last  to  say,  "  Our  soul 
loatheth  this  light  bread.     Who  will  give  us  flesh  to  eat  r" 
Whilst  to  the  pampered  epicure  the  choicest  dainties  are 
unenjoyable,  to  the  hungry  wayfarer  and  toiling  workman 
"  every  bitter  thing  is  swi-et."     Who  of  the  two  is  the  more 
blest  ?    The  man  who  has  the  abun. lance  of  the  enjoyable 
without  the  power  of  enjoying,  or  he  who  has  the  scarcest 
of  the  humblest  fare,  with  the  full  relish  of  a  "  hungry 
soul  "  r    After  all,  as  far  as  this  material  life  is  concerned, 
better  be  a  hungry  pauper  than   a  pampered   epicure. 
"Hunger  is  the  best  sauce."     This  principle  applies — 

To  INTELLECTUAL  j^ood. — There  appear  before  you  two 
men — the  one  the  occupant  of  a  mansion,  the  possessor  of 
a  magnificent  library.  Every  volume  on  his  large  and 
crowded  shelves  is  "  an  honeycomb "  amidst  the  literary 
productions  of  all  ages  ;  but  he  has  no  hunger  for  know- 
ledge— not  because  his  soul  is  full  of  intelligence,  for  the 
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more  knowledge  a  man  has,  the  more  will  he  crave  for 
an  increase,  every  accession  of  knowledge  whetting  the 
appetite— but  because  the  soul  is  full  of  worldliness,  self- 
conceit,  nonsense.  He  has  no  appetite  for  any  of  these 
books.  Nay,  the  choicest  productions  of  genius  are  the 
most  distasteful  to  him.  To  him  the  priceless  library  is 
worse  than  worthless.  There  is  another  man,  whoso 
books  are  few,  whose  time  for  reading  and  study  is  not 
only  exceedingly  short,  but  very  unseasonable ;  in  the  mid- 
night hour,  or  in  minutes  seized  after  the  bodily  energies 
have  been  well-nigh  exhausted  by  labour,  the  commonest 
tract  containing  truth,  is  seized  with  avidity,  and 
perused  with  relish.  He  picks  up  the  very  crumbs  of 
truth,  and  devours  them  with  a  ravenous  appetite.  Which 
of  the  two  men  is  the  better  off?  I'd  rather  be  the  man  of 
one  book,  nay  of  no  book  at  all  but  the  book  of  my  own 
soul, — the  book  of  nature — with  an  appetite  for  truth,  than 
the  owner  of  the  choicest  library  in  the  world,  with  no 
desire  for  knowledge.     This  principle  applies — 

To  SPIRITUAL  good. — ^There  is  a  man  to  whom  Pro- 
vidence has  vouchsafed  spiritual  privileges,  choice  in 
their  character  and  abundant  in  amount.  He  lives  in  a 
family  whose  members  are  intelligent  and  devoted  fol- 
lowers of  the  illustrious  Nazarene,  and  where  the  sanctities 
of  religion  are  cheerfully  and  reverently  regarded.  The 
church  is  near  his  dwelling,  it  throws  its  shadow  on  his 
lawns.  It  has  all  the  appliances  for  spiritual  quickening 
and  growth.  Its  minister  is  a  preacher  of  the  highest  type, 
free  from  all  dogmatism  and  exclusiveness,  and  permeated 
with  the  sublime  spirit  of  Him  Who  spake  as  never  man 
spake.  In  his  neighbourhood  and  amongst  his  acquaint- 
ances are  devout  men  of  every  sect.  But  he  has  a  "full 
soul."  He  has  no  hungering  or  thirsting  after  righteous- 
ness, no  desire  for  the  "  sincere  milk  of  the  word,"  and 
loatheth  the  whole.  So  distasteful  is  the  whole  to  him, 
that  he  is  free  in  the  use  of  terms  to  designate  his  abhor- 
rence. All  to  him  is  cant,  hypocrisy,  superstition,  fanaticism. 
There  is  another  man  the  opposite  of  this.  His  spiritual 
provisions  are  of  the  fewest  in  number  and  the  scantiest  in 
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character.  He  lives  in  the  tents  of  wickedness.  Depravity- 
runs  riot  through  the  whole  sphere  of  his  daily  activities. 
Bibles,  if  not  unattainable,  are  rare,  churches  are  distant 
and  inaccessible,  a  preacher's  voice  never  falls  on  his  ear; 
but  he  hangers  after  righteousness,  and  enjoys  the  dim- 
mest rays  of  spiritual  light.  The  low,  occasional,  distant 
whisperings  of  truth,  as  they  come  to  him  through  nature, 
history,  and  conscience,  are  heard  eagerly,  and  inter- 
preted with  devotion.  Which  ot  these  two  men  is  better 
off — your  Socrates  in  Athens,  or  your  sceptical  nobleman 
here  in  England  ?  The  former,  a  thousand  times.  "  He  " — 
the  Great  God — hath  always  "  filled  the  hungry  with  good 
things,  and  the  rich  he  hath  sent  empty  away." 


(READING  CCCXXVL— NOVEMBER  22,) 
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"  As  a  bird  that  wandercth  from  her  nest,  so  is  a  man  that  wandercth  from 
his  place."— /"/-oz'.  xwii.  8. 

Self-injury  is  here  implied.  The  bird  that  wandercth 
from  her  nest  and  never  returns,  injures  herself  thereby. 
She  sacrifices  all  the  labour  of  building,  risks  her  own  safety, 
and  if  it  be  in  the  period  either  of  incubation,  or  when  her 
nestlings  are  unfledged,  brings  ruin  on  her  progeny.  So 
with  the  man  of  a  roving  and  unsettled  disposition.  He 
exposeth  himself  to  great  disadvantages  and  perils.  The 
language  will  apply  to  a  roving  man  in  many  aspects  of 
life.  It  will  apply  to  him  domestically.  A  man's  home  is 
his  "  place."  It  is  his  earthly  rest,  the  Canaan  on  whose 
improvement  he  should  bestow  his  best  energies,  and  from 
which  he  should  derive  his  chief  social  enjoyments.  He 
who  wanders  from  it  and  seeks  his  earthly  pleasures  else- 
where, in  clubs  or  taverns,  brings  injury  both  on  himself 
and  others.  How  many  wives  sigh  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence and  children  grow  up  in  ignorance  and  recklessness,  in 
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consequence  of  the  fathers  who  wander  from  their  place. 
The  language    will    apply    to    man  avocationally.      The 
"  place  "  of  a  man  in  business  is  the  occupation  in  which 
he  has  been  trained,  and  into  which  he  has  been  brought 
by  the  ruling  circumstances   of  his  life.     Success  in  any 
avocation  depends  upon  a  settled  purpose  and  a  systematic 
procedure  therein.       The   men  who    wander  from   their 
business,  who  from  a  fickle  and  roving  tendency  are  con- 
stantly   changing    their    occupations,    generally    involve 
themselves  and  others  in  injury.     The  old  adage  that  "  a 
rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss,"  receives  illustrations  every 
day.     Men  who  wander  from  their  callings  in  life  often  find 
their  way  into  bankruptcy  and  ruin.    The  language  will 
also  apply  to  man  ecclesiastically.     Every  man,  as  a  wor- 
shipper, should  find  his  way  into  some  church.     He  should 
have  a  religious  house,  where  on  stated  occasions,  he  would 
appear  with  his    neighbours    to    worship    the   Common 
Father.     David  desired  "  to  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
all  the  days  of  his  life."     The  men  who  wander  from  their 
place  of  worship  most  frequently  do  an  injury  to  their  own 
nature.     Such  men  abound  in  this  age.    There  are  those 
who  have  been  called  religious  vagrants.     They  are,  either 
from  an  idle  curiosity,  from  hope  of  gain,  or  from  a  desire  to 
avoid  contributing   to  the   expenses   of   public   worship, 
never  found  in  regular  attendance   at  the  same  church. 
The  man  who  wanders  from  his  home,  his  business,  or  his 
church,  is  like  the  bird  who  "  wandereth  from  her  nest :" 
he  involves  himself  and  others  in  the  inconvenient  and 
pernicious.     But  the  proverb  receives  a  profounder  and  a 
more   universal   application    when    regarded    spiritually. 
Man   spiritually  has  wandered  from   his  place  in   three 
respects  : — 

As  an  ENQUIRER  after  TRUTH. — Alan  is  an  intellectual 
being,  he  is  made  to  enquire  after  truth.  As  the  body 
hungers  after  food  and  has  the  power  of  appropriating,  and 
requires  it  as  an  indispensability,  so  the  soul  craves  for  truth, 
has  faculties  for  attaining  it,  and  demands  it  as  the  one 
thing  needful,  and  Heaven  has  kindly  spread  the  universe 
around  him   as  a  field  for  his  researches.      What  is  his 
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"  place  "  as  an  enquirer  ?  In  other  words,  in  what  state 
of  mind  should  he  start  forth  on  his  investigations 
Undoubtedly  from  a  supreme  sympathy  with  God : 
faith  in  Him,  and  love  for  Him  should  be  the  starting 
point  of  his  enquiring  mission.  Men  have  gone  out  in  search 
of  truth.  They  have  interrogated  nature,  and  they  have 
obtained  what  they  consider  explanations  of  the  various 
phenomena  which  have  come  under  their  notice.  They 
have  systematised  these  explanations  and  called  them 
science.  But  what  are  these  sciences  ?  Are  they  in- 
tellectually satisfactory  ?  are  they  morally  so  ?  Do 
they  answer  the  profoundest  questions  of  the  human 
soul  ?  No.  Why  ?  They  have  not  taken  the  idea  and 
love  of  God  with  them  into  the  arcana  of  nature.  He  who 
does  not  look  at  the  universe  through  God  can  never  see  it 
— never  interpret  philosophically  its  phenomena.  Hence 
our  so-called  philosophers  have  been  in  relation  to  their 
work  "  as  the  bir '  that  has  wandered  from  her  nest." 
They  have  not  stc.ted  from  the  true  theistic  sentiment* 
the  resting  place  of  intellect.  How  precious  are  the  works 
of  those  we  deeply  love !  With  what  interest  do  we  study 
their  productions  !  How  interesting  the  universe  would 
appear  to  us  if  we  supremely  loved  its  Maker  !  In  truth, 
this  love  is  the  interpreting  faculty.  If  we  would  under^ 
stand  nature  we  must  look  at  it  through  God,  that  is, 
through  our  belief  in  Him,  and  love  for  Him.  As  enquirers, 
then,  how  sadly  men  have  wan<'"'2red  from  their  place. 
Man  has  also  wandered — 

As  a  MEMBER  OF  THE  RACE. — He  is  a  social  being,  he 
is  not  isolated,  he  is  a  member  of  a  vast  community  of 
kindred  existencies,  and  with  them  he  has  to  do.  He 
has  to  live  with  them,  by  them,  and  for  them.  How 
should  he  treat  them  ?  What  is  his  "  place "  in  relation 
to  them  r  It  is  that  of  brotherhood.  He  should  look 
on  all  mankind  as  the  offspring  of  a  common  father, 
endowed  with  a  common  nature,  burdened  with  com- 
mon responsibilities,  possessing  common  rights,  destined 
to  a  common  eternity.  This  feeling  of  brotherhood 
would  not  only  insph-e  him  to  act  out  the  golden  rule, 
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"  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them,"  but  would  inspire  him  to  lay  himself 
out  for  men's  good.  But  how  has  man  in  his  conduct 
to  his  race  wandered  from  this  point!  He  has  treated 
his  fellow  men  as  victims  to  gratify  his  own  lust  and  greed, 
as  beasts  of  burden,  and  as  fiendish  foes.  Alas,  how  He 
has  wandered  from  the  true  social  idea  of  life !  he  has 
also  wandered  from  his  place — 

As  a  CREATURE  OF  WORSHIP.— Man  is  a  religious 
being.  He  is  made  to  worship.  Worship  is  a  ne- 
cessity of  his  nature  ;  he  must  have  a  deity  and  a  shrine. 
What  is  his  place  in  relation  to  his  worshipping  propen- 
sities and  engagements  r  A  settled,  loving,  faith  in  oiia 
God,  the  Maker  of  all.  From  this  he  should  start  in  all  his 
religious  activities.  But  how  sadly  has  he  wandered  from 
this  true  religious  place  of  his  soul !  And  in  his  wander- 
ings, he  has  found  his  way  into  the  chilly  midnight  of 
atheism  ;  into  the  cloud  land  of  pantheistic  revelries  ;  and 
into  the  loathsome,  cruel,  and  superstitious  domain  of 
polytheistic  dreams.  Ah,  spiritually,  indeed,  men  are  like 
the  bird  that  has  wandered  from  her  nest!  They  have 
left  their  normal  place  in  relation  to  truth,  society,  and 
God.  Like  the  prodigal,  they  are  in  a  far  country;  or  like 
the  sheep,  lost  in  the  wilderness.  The  spiritual  reamers 
are  in  a  worse  condition  than  the  bird.  The  wandering 
bird  may  find  another  lodgement,  build  another  nest  in  a 
more  sheltered  and  salubrious  spot ;  but  man  has  no 
power  to  do  this,  he  must  return  to  his  place  or  be  lost  for 
ever.  Like  Noah's  dove,  he  will  find  no  rest  until  he 
returns  to  his  true  ark — a  settled  loving  faith  in  God. 
"  Let  every  man  wherein  he  is  called  therein  abide  with 
God." 

"  Rl  urn,  O  wanderer,  to  thy  Iiome, 
Thy  Father  calls  for  thee  ; 
No  longer  now  an  exile  roam, 
In  sin  and  misery. 

Return,  return  1" 
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(READING  CCCXXVII.-NOVEMBER  23.) 


'» Ointment  and  periume  rejoice  the  heart :  so  doth  the  sweetness  of  a  man's 
friend  by  hearty  counsel.  Thine  own  friend,  and  thy  father's  friend,  forsake  not ; 
neither  go  into  thy  brother's  house  in  the  day  of  thy  calamity  :  for  better  is  a 
neighbour  that  is  near  than  a  brother  far  off.  Aly  son,  be  wise,  and  make  my 
heart  glad,  that  I  may  answer  him  that  reproacheth  me"—Frov.  xxvii.  9— 11. 

Here  is  a  genuine  friendship.    Solomon  has  already 
said  much  about  friendship,  and  we  shall  find  further  utter- 
ances of  his  on  the  subject,  before  the  end  of  the  book  is 
reached.     The  definition  of  friendship  given  by  Addison 
is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  can  be  presented.     He  says,  "it is 
a  strong  and  habitual  inclination  in  two  persons  to  promote 
the  interest  of  each  other."     The  passage  suggests  two  or 
three  of  the  features  of  genuine  friendship — Pleasantness. 
— "Ointment  and  perfume  rejoice  the  heart."    A  better 
rendering  of  the  verse,  perhaps,  would  be  this,  although  it 
alters  not  the  sense — "  Oil  and  perfume  gladden  the  heart : 
so  the  sweetness  of  a  man's  friend   by  hearty  counsel." 
"  Behold,"  says  one  who  knew  what  true  friendship  was, 
"  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity !     It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon 
the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even  Aaron's 
beard  :  that  went  down  to  the  skirts  of  his  garments."    As 
refreshing  as  the  oil,  and  as  fragrant  as  the  most  delicious 
aromas  to  the   senses,  is  true  friendship  to  the  soul.    It 
heals  our  wounds,  it  soothes  our  sorrows.     How  refresh- 
ing was  the  friendship  of  Jethro  to  Moses,  and  of  Jonathan 
to  David,  when  in  the  wood  "  he  strengthened  his  hands 
in  God."     "  Every  friend,"  says  Richter,  "  is  to  tne  other 
a  sun  and  a  sun-flower  also  ;  he  attracts  and  follows."  And 
Sir   Walter    Scott  expresses   its    beatific    influence,    in 
words  of  poetic  beauty  and  tenderness — 

"  When  true  friends  meet  in  adverse  hour, 
'Tis  like  a  sunbeam  through  a  shower ; 
A  watery  ray  an  instant  seen, 
The  darkly  closing  clouds  between." 
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What  makes  it  so  refreshing  and  beautiful  is,  its  hearti- 
ness. "  So  doth  the  -weetness  of  a  man's  friend  by  hearty 
counsel."  It  is  not  the  words,  but  the  heart  that  is  thrown 
into  the  words.  Friendship  is  delicious  and  refreshing  in 
proportion  to  its  depth  and  thoroughness.  Hearty  friend- 
ship, to  a  man  in  sorrow,  is  like  the  angel  that  appeared 
to  Hagar  in  the  wilderness.  It  points  the  soul  to  the 
"well"  of  water  for  which  it  thirsts.  Another  feature  of 
genuine  friendship  is  rw/^/^-z/rj'. — "Thine  own  friend,  and 
thy  father's  friend,  forsake  not."  Here  is  the  sketch  of  a 
friend,  the  forsaking  of  whom  would  be  criminal  indeed. 
He  is  "  thine  own  friend,  and  thy  father's  friend  :"  he  has 
not  only  served  thee,  but  also  thy  father,  who  is  infirm  in 
years,  or,  perhaps,  sleeping  beneath  the  clod.  Both  grati- 
tude and  filial  loyalty  should  link  thee  with  adamantine 
chains  to  him.  Friendship,  like  certain  wines,  becomes 
valuable  with  years.  The  old  family  friend,  with  whom 
are  associated  the  touching  memories  of  many  loved  ones 
in  the  dust,  his  presence  is  m.ore  than  sunshine  to  the  soul, 
his  voice  richer  than  any  music.  Of  such  a  friend, 
Solomon  says,  "Forsake  him  not."  Do  not  neglect  or 
undervalue  his  counsels  ;  ever  appreciate  his  ofiices  of  love. 
"  Forsake  him  not,"  though  you  may  rise  in  the  world,  and 
he  go  down  to  obscurity  and  want ;  be  his  strength  in  his 
declining  life.  Hold  his  hand  in  your  warm  grasp  as  it 
grows  cold  in  death.  The  other  feature  of  genuine  friend- 
ship is  consider ateness. — "  Neither  go  into  thy  brother's 
house  in  the  day  of  thy  calamity."  "  This  certainly,"  says 
an  excellent  writer,  "  has  the  appearance  of  a  very  strange 
advice.  Whither  in  the  da}'  of  our  calamity  should  we  go, 
if  not  to  the  house  of  a  brotl  er  ?  Where  are  we  to  expect  a 
kind  reception,  and  the  comfort  we  require,  if  not  there  ? 
But  the  proverb,  like  all  others,  must  be  understood  gene- 
rally, and  applied  in  the  circumstances  and  the  sense 
obviously  and  mainly  designed.  The  meaning  seems  to 
be,  do  not  choose  *  the  day  of  thy  calamity '  for  making 
thy  visit,  if  thou  hast  not  shown  the  same  inclination  to 
court  and  cultivate  intimacy  before,  in  the  day  of  thy  suc- 
cess and  prosperity.     This  undoubtedly  would  look  not 
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like  the  impulse  of  aifention,  but  of  felt  necessity  or  con- 
venience and  self  interest.  *  Aye,  aye,'  your  brother 
will  be  naturally  apt  to  say,  I  saw  little  of  you  before : 
you  are  fain  to  come  to  me  iioiv^  when  you  feci  your  need  of 
me,  and  fancy  I  may  be  of  some  S3rvice  to  you.'  Or  the 
meaning  may  be,  let  not  sympathy  be  forced  and  extorted. 
In  the  da;)  of  thy  calamity,  if  thy  brother  has  the  heart  of 
a  brother,  and  really  feels  for  thee,  he  will  come  to  thee, 
he  will  seek  and  find  thee.  If  he  does  not,  then  do  not 
press  yourself  upon  his  notice,  as  if  you  would  constrain 
and  oblige  him  to  be  kind.  This  may,  and  probably  will, 
have  the  effect  of  disgusting  and  alienating  him,  rather 
than  gaining  his  love.  Love  and  sympathy  must  be  un- 
constrained, as  well  as  unbought.  When  they  are  either 
got  by  a  bribe,  or  got  by  dint  of  urgent  solicitation, 
they  are  alike  heartless,  and  worthless.  The  reason  is, 
*  for  better  is  a  neighbour  that  is  near  than  a  brother  far 
off.  The  antithetical  phrases  'at  hand'  and  *far  off' 
have  evident  reference  here  not  to  locality,  but  to  dispo- 
sition. A  friendly  and  kindly  disposed  neighbour,  who 
bears  no  relation  to  us  save  thai  of  neighbourhood,  is 
greatly  preferable  to  a  brother, — to  any  near  relative 
whatever  that  is  cold,  distant,  and  alienated." 

Here  is  a  happy  fathership. — "  IMy  son,  be  wise  and 
make  my  heart  glcd,  that  I  may  answer  him  that  re- 
proacheth  me."  "  The  joys  of  parents,"  says  Lord  Bacon, 
"are  secret,  and  so  are  their  griefs  and  fears ;  they  cannot 
utter  the  one,  they  will  not  utter  the  other.  Children 
sweeten  labour,  but  they  make  misfortunes  more  bitter: 
they  increase  the  cares  of  life,  but  they  mitigate  the  re- 
membrance of  death."  It  is  stated  here  that  a  truly 
virtuous  and  noble  son  gladdens  the  heart  of  the  parent : 
and  truly  he  does.  Such  a  son  is  an  ample  compensa- 
tion for  all  his  care  and  sacrifices ;  is  an  inspiring 
object  of  his  sympathies  and  love ;  is  the  stay  and  hope 
of  his  old  age.  It  is  stated  also  that  such  a  son  will 
prepare  the  parent  to  meet  his  enemies.  "That  I  may 
answer  him  that  reproacheth  me."  All  men  are  liable  to 
the  reproaches  of  enemies.    Those  reproaches  which  are 
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prudent  move  on  utterly  regardless  of  the  law  of  causa- 
tion that  governs  human  experience.  They  ignore  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  certain  physical  conduct  to  produce 
physical  suffering,  intellectual  conduct  to  produce  mental 
weakness  and  disease,  spiritual  conduct  to  produce  soul 
confusion  and  misery.  Thus,  in  every  step  they  take,  start 
up  swarms  of  fiendish  ills.  Alas !  how  many  imprudent 
men  there  are  :  men  without  foresight  and  preparation. 
Here  is — 

Flattery. — "He  that  blesseth  his  friend  with  a  loud 
voice,  rising  early  in  the  morning,  it  shall  be  counted  a 
curse  to  him."  Flattery  is  a  species  of  conduct  generally 
most  pleasing,  always  most  pernicious.  The  flattery 
referred  to  in  the  verse,  is  a  loud  vaunting ;  it  is  not  some- 
thing that  comes  out  incidentally  in  euloglGtic  phrase,  but 
it  intrudes  itself  on  all  occasions ;  it  is  busy  and  demon- 
strative. How  sadly  prevalent  is  this  ostentatious  flattery : 
not  merely  in  the  social  circle,  but  at  civic  banquets,  in 
journalistic  columns,  in  literary  criticisms,  in  senatorial 
debates,  and  even  in  ecclesiastical  gatherings  !  Solomon 
says  this  is  a  curse.  It  is  a  curse  to  its  author.  "  It  shall 
be  counted  a  curse  to  him."  He  who  practises  syco- 
phancy inflicts  an  incalculable  injury  on  his  own  spiritual 
nature :  he  destroys  his  self-respect,  he  dishonours  his 
conscience,  he  degrades  his  nature.  The  spirit  of  inde- 
pendency, the  feeling  of  honest  manhood,  gives  way  to  a 
crawling,  creeping  instinct.  It  generally  implies  the 
untruthful,  the  selfish,  and  the  vain  ;  in  its  nature  it  is  a 
lie,  in  its  aim  it  is  either  pelf,  position,  or  praise — 

"  'Tis  the  death  of  virtue, 
Who  flatters  is  of  all  mankind  the  lowest, 
Save  him  who  courts  the  flattery." 

More,  it  is  a  sneaking  art  used  to  cajole  and  soften 
fools.  It  is  a  curse  to  its  victim.  Perhaps  this  is  Avhat 
Solomon  means  when  he  says,  "it  shall  be  counted  a 
curse  to  him,"  i.e.,  the  object  of  it.  "  Of  all  wild  beasts, " 
says  Johnson,  "  preserve  me  from  a  flatterer."  The  follow- 
ing remarks  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  are  to  the  point 
"  Take  care  thou  be  not  made  a  fool  by  flatterers,  for  even 
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the  wisest  men  arc  abused  by  these.  Know  therefore 
that  flatterers  are  the  worst  kind  of  traitors,  for  they  will 
strengthen  thy  imperfections,  encourage  thee  in  all  evils, 
correct  thee  in  nothing,  but  so  shadow  and  paint  all  thy 
vices  and  follies,  as  thou  shalt  never,  by  their  will,  discern 
evil  from  good  or  vice  from  virtue  ;  and  because  all  men 
are  apt  to  flatter  themselves,  to  entertain  the  addition  of 
other  men's  praises,  is  most  perilous.  Do  not,  therefore, 
praise  thyself,  except  thou  wilt  be  counted  a  vain-glorious 
fool ;  neither  take  delight  in  the  praise  of  other  men,  except 
thou  deserve  it ;  and  receive  it  from  such  as  are  worthy 
and  honest,  and  withal  warn  thee  of  thy  faults :  for  flat- 
terers have  never  any  virtue — they  are  ever  base,  creeping, 
cowardly  persons.  A  flatterer  is  said  to  be  a  beast  that 
biteth  smiling.  It  is  said  by  Isaiah  in  this  manner,  "  ;My 
people,  they  that  praise  thee,  seduce  thee,  and  disorder  the 
paths  of  thy  feet :"  and  David  desired  God  to  cut  out  the 
tongue  of  a  flatterer.  But  it  is  hard  to  know  them  from 
friends,  they  are  so  obsequious  and  full  of  protestations : 
for  a  wolf  resembletl  a  dog,  so  doth  a  flatterer  a  friend. 
A  flatterer  is  compared  to  an  ape,  who,  because  she  can- 
not defend  the  house  like  a  dog,  labour  as  an  ox,  or  bear 
burdens  as  a  horse,  doth  therefore  play  tricks  and  provoke 
laughter." 


(READING  CCCXXIX.-NOVEMBER  25.) 


%\t  S0ul,  ilfi  ^lutttncfjfj  imtr  its  ^ullrctstonf. 

"  Iron  sliarpeneth  iron;  so  a  man  sliarpenetli  the  countenance  of  his  friend." 
—Prov.  xxvii.  17.* 

How  frequently  does  Solomon  refer  to  the  contentious 
woman !  In  the  two  preceding  verses,  he  points  to  her 
again.  "A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a 
contentious  woman  are  alike.  Whosoever  hideth  her 
hideth  wind,  and  the  ointment  of  his  right  hand  which 

*  Verses  15  and  16  have  been  noticed  in  Readings  on  chaps,  xix.  13,  xxi.  9. 
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bewraycth  itself."  Ah,  the  droppings  of  her  spirit  are 
worse  than  rain-drops,  that  only  wet  the  skin  and  chill 
perhaps  the  blood  ;  they  fall  on  the  heart,  and  they  inflame 
the  brain.  You  cannot  subdue  it.  "  Whoso  hideth  her 
hideth  the  wind."  Who  can  hide  the  wind,  or  who,  by 
pressing  the  ointment  in  his  hand,  can  conceal  it  r  Its 
very  fragrance  will  betray  its  presence.  The  following  is 
a  new,  truthful,  and  poetic  rendering  of  the  verses  : — 

"  A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day 
Anc's  a  quarrelsome  wife  are  alike : 
He  who  would  restrain  her, 
As  well  might  restrain  the  wind, 
Or  conceal  the  oil  which  is  upon  his  right  hand." 

But  as  we  have  noticed  this  subject  before,  we  must  con- 
fiiii;  our  remarks  to  the  proverb  before  us,  which  includes 
two  things — 

The  soul's  BLUNTNESS. — "  Iron  sharpeneth  iron :  so  a 
man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend."  As  all 
our  implements  of  steel,  domestic,  agricultural,  artistic, 
or  military,  become  blunt  by  use,  so  the  soul  gets  sadly 
blunted  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  this  life.  How  often  do 
\/e  find  the  edge  taken  from  our  souls,  so  that  they 
become  almost  unfit  for  service !  Corporeal  affliction  some- 
times blunts  the  soul.  The  nerves  are  shaken,  the  brain 
has  lost  its  vigour,  and  the  intellect  becomes  obtuse  ;  there 
comes  a  film  over  its  eyes.  Worldly  disappointment  some- 
times blunts  the  soul.  Shattered  plans,  broken  purposes, 
blasted  hopes,  often  so  stun  and  benumb  us  that  our 
faculties  lose  their  spring  and  activity.  Social  bereave- 
ment sometimes  blunts  the  soul.  Our  loved  ones  leave  us 
either  by  death,  or,  what  is  worse,  by  unfaithfulness ;  the 
heart  sinks  in  sadness,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  soul 
grows  sunless  and  depressing.  The  soul  is  blunted ;  it 
cannot  cut  its  way  through  the  path  of  duty.  The  pro- 
verb includes — 

The  soul's  WHETSTONE. — "Iron  sharpeneth  iron,  sea 
man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of  his  friend."  That  is,  as 
iron  is  sharpened,  "  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance 
of  his  friend."     Learn  that — As   you  can  only    sharpen 
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iron  by  iron,  you  can  only  sharpen  sonls  by  souls.  Neither 
dead  matter,  however  majestic  in  aspect  or  thunderous  in 
melody,  nor  irrational  life,  however  graceful  in  form  or 
mighty  in  force,  can  sharpen  a  blunted  soul.  Mind  alone 
can  quicken  mind;  it  is  in  all  cases  the  vSpirit  that 
quickeneth.  Although  each  mind  is  a  unit,  a  distinct 
personality,  it  can  only  be  quickened  and  developed  by  the 
action  of  other  minds.  Iron  must  sharpen  iron,  soul  must 
sharpen  soul ;  the  action  of  God's  soul  sharpens  the  soul 
of  the  universe.  The  tnily  sharpening  soul  is  the  soul  in- 
spired by  love.  "  The  countenance  of  his  friend."  The  coun- 
tenance is  the  revealer  of  the  soul :  the  quivering  lip,  the 
sparkling  eye,  the  beaming  brow ;  through  these  the  soul 
speaks  volumes  of  thought  and  emotion  in  a  moment. 
Who  has  not  often  felt  the  truth  of  this  r  Who,  when  his 
own  soul  has  been  jaded,  blunted,  saddened,  has  not 
sprung  into  agility  and  light  at  the  beamings  of  a  friendly 
countenance  ?  It  is  the  Divine  love  in  the  soirit  that 
quickens.  Love  is  the  sharpening  property  of  souls.  The 
strongest  soul  has  found  the  exhilarating  influence  of  a 
friendly  countenance.  Paul  says,  "  We  were  troubled  on 
every  side ;  without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears, 
nevertheless  God,  that  comforteth  those  who  are  cast 
down,  comforted  us  by  the  coming  of  Titus." 

Friendly  intercourse  is  the  action  of  similar  natures  on 
each  other  for  mutual  advantage.  Few  men  have  de- 
scribed true  friendship  with  more  truthfulness  and  poetic 
beauty  than  Dryden,  in  the  following  words  : — 

"  I  had  a  friend  that  loved  me. 
I  was  his  soul :  he  lived  not  but  in  me  : 
We  were  so  closed  within  each  other's  breast, 
The  rivets  were  not  found  that  joined  us  first, 
That  do  not  reach  us  yet :  we  were  so  mix'd, 
As  meeting  streams  ;  but  to  ourselves  were  lost : 
"We  were  one  mass  :  we  could  not  give  or  take 
But  from  the  same ;  for  he  was  I.    Then 
Return,  my  better  half,  and  give  me  all  myself, 
For  thou  art  all. 

If  I  havo  any  joy  when  thou  art  absent, 
I  grudge  it  to  myself:  mcthinks  I  rob 
Thee  of  thy  part  " 
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"Whoso  kecpcth  the  fig  tree  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof:  so  he  that  waiteth 
on  his  master  shnll  be  honoured." — Pixrv.  xxvii.  18. 

Service  is  the  order  of  the  universe.  Everything  in  the 
material  creation,  both  inorganic  and  organic,  is  made  to 
serve ;  no  atom,  element,  blade,  insect,  is  made  for  itself; 
it  has  a  work  to  perform,  a  service  to  render.  It  is  so  in 
the  spiritual  domain.  No  mind  is  made  for  itself, — all 
souls  are  made  for  service.  Man  is  made  to  serve. 
Wealth,  social  elevations,  political  power,  instead  of 
raising  him  above  the  obligation  of  service  add  urgency 
to  the  duty.  No  man  is  too  low  for  service,  no  man  too 
high.  He  who  is  the  greatest  shall  be  the  servant  of  all. 
,  The  proverb  suggests  two  remarks — 

Honoui  comes  to  man  in  faithful  service. — "  He  that 
waiteth   on  his  master  shall  be   honoured."     "He  that 
waiteth  "  faithfully  on  a  human  master  shall  be  honoured. 
His  master  may  be  a  humble  householder,  and  his  work  that 
of  a  menial  drudge.   Yet  if  his  service  is  faithfully  rendered, 
honour  will  come  to  him  in  that  little  circle  ;  it  will  come 
in  approving  smiles,  in  commendatory  words,  if  not  in  an 
augmentation  of  stipend.     Or  his  master  may  be  a  poli- 
tical constituency,  and  his  work  may  be  to  represent  the 
interest  of  a  large  number  of  his  countrymen  in  Parlia- 
ment.   Yet  if  he  is  faithful  to  his  promises  at  the  hustings, 
and  honest  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  honour 
will  come  to  him,  not  only  in  the  loud  applause,  but  in  the 
renewal  Df  the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  burgesses.    Or 
his  master  may  be  a  whole  kingdom ;  for  kings  are  ser- 
vants, and  their  duties  are  numerous,  heavy,  and  continual. 
Yet  if  they  discharge  them  faithfully,  the  whole  nation  will 
honour  them  with  loyalty  and  love.     "He  that  waiteth" 
faithfully  on  the  Divine  Master  shall  be  honoured.     Indeed 
such  is  the  connexion  between  the  service  we  have  to 
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render  to  God  and  to  man,  that  both  must  be  served  properly 
in  order  for  either  to  be  served  effeetively.  We  eannct 
serve  the  human  master  faithfully  unless  we  serve  the 
Divine,  and  we  are  sure  to  serve  the  Divine  if  we  serve  the 
human.  "  If  any  man  serve  me,"  says  Christ,  "  him 
will  my  Father  honour."  He  will  proclaim  his  honour 
in  the  open  ear  of  the  universe.  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant." 

Honour  comes  to  a  man  naturally  in  faithful  service. 
— "  Whoso  keepeth  the  fig  tree  shall  eat  the  fruit  thereof." 
The  idea  is,  that  just  as  by  the  law  of  nature,  the  fig-tree 
yields  fruit  to  the  man  who  properly  cultivates  it,  so  will 
honour,  both  human  and  Divine,  come  to  the  man  whose  life 
is  a  faithful  service.  The  conscience  of  all  men  is  bound 
by  its  constitution  to  render  honour  to  all  faithful  ser- 
vants. And,  with  reverence  be  it  spoken,  the  conscience 
of  God  binds  Him  to  do  the  same.  True  honour  is  not 
something  put  upon  a  man,  as  a  crown  or  a  robe,  some- 
thing which  he  can  live  and  breathe  without,  distinct  from 
his  being.  It  is  something  that  grows  out  of  a  noble  life, 
and  cannot  be  taken  from  him.  As  the  blossom  grows  out 
of  the  tree,  honour  grows  out  of  a  genuine  life  :  but  unlike 
the  blossom  of  a  tree  which  may  wither,  die,  and  leave  the 
tree  unhurt,  it  is  something  inseparable.  All  the  emperors 
of  the  world  are  unable  to  dignify  a  man.  Though  they 
confer  on  him  all  the  titles  at  their  disposal,  they  will  not 
make  him  a  whit  the  more  honourable.  No  man  can  be 
carried  up  the  hill  of  greatness  ;  he  must  climb  the  slopes 
inch  by  inch  himself  if  he  would  reach  the  apex.  Moral 
crowns,  the  only  crowns  worth  having,  cannot  be  given, 
they  must  be  won. 
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"As  in  water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man."— iVoi.. 
xxvii,  19. 

The  idea  of  these  words  is  very  obvious :  the  same  face 
with  which  you  look  into  a  crystal  lake  will  look  back 
upon  you  hy  reflection ;  the  e  act  form,  features,  and 
expression  will  be  mirrored  to  your  view.  Solomon  may 
mean  to  convey  one  of  two  truths  by  this  proverb  ;  either 
uniformity,  or  reciprocity  of  soul.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
expressing  both — 

Uniformity  of  soul. — There  is  as  great  i  .  agreement 
between  the  heart  of  one  man  and  that  of  another  as  there 
is  between  the  face  and  the  reflection  in  the  water.   What- 
ever may  be  the  superficial  mental  peculiarities  of  men, 
and  they  are  confessedly  numerous,  arising  often  from 
climate  and  culture,  there  are  broad  underlying  and  un- 
obliterable   features  in  which  they  all  agree.     We  may 
specify  a  few  as   ex  amples — There  is  the    sentiment  of 
tvorship.     In  all  human  minds,  the  world  over  and  the  ages 
through,  there  is  found,  with  more  or  less  distinctness  and 
force,   the   instinct   of   worship.     This  instinct  has  been 
widely  and  lamentably  perverted,  it  is  true  ;  it  has  created 
false  gods,  and  filled  the  world  with   superstition.    But 
there  it  is,  demonstrating  its  existence  and  its  power,  as 
well  in  the  spurious  as  in  the  genuine.    There  is  a  sense  of 
obligation.  This  is  nearly  akin  to  the  sentiment  of  worship ; 
it  grows  out  of  it,  or  perhaps  is  a  modification  of  it.    It  is 
conscience;  and  what   is   c.iscience  but  the  feeling  of 
duty  ?    Has  there  ever  been  found  a  rational  man  who  has 
not  had  within  him  the  feeling  that  he  owed  certain  duties 
to  the  Supreme  Power  that  is  over  him  ?    Conscience  does 
not  give  us  the  right  standard  of  duty,  that  comes  to  man 
from  an  outward  revelation,  but  it  does  give  the  feeling. 
Conscience  is  like  a  clock,  in  perpetual  motion,  but  it  always 
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strikes  the  wrong  hour  of  duty,  until  the  Divine  IL^ro- 
lographer  puts  it  right.  There  is  consciousness  of  wrong. 
In  all  souls  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  the  character 
is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  that  the  Great  iVIaster  has  been 
offended,  and  that  punishment  must  come  sooner  or  later. 
Hence  the  enormous  sacrifices  made  throughout  the  world 
in  order  to  put  men  right  with  themselves  and  with  God. 
iMost  men  have  had  at  times  the  feeling  of  St.  Paul  when 
he  said,  "O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me 
from  the  body  of  this  death  ?"  The  cry  of  the  world  is, 
"  Wherewithal  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord  ?  how  shall  I 
bow  before  the  Tvlost  High  r"  There  is  forhodcmcnt  of 
coming  retribution. — "Traverse,"  says  Hamilton,  "tie 
earth,  enter  the  gorgeous  cities  of  idolatry,  or  acce  )t 
the  hospitality  of  its  wandering  tribes  ;  go  where  you 
will,  where  worship  is  most  fantastic,  and  superstition 
most  gross,  and  you  will  find  in  man  a  'feariul  looking 
for  of  judgment.'  The  mythology  of  Nemesis  may  vary, 
their  Elysium  and  Tartarus  may  be  differently  depicted, 
the  Metempsychosis  may  be  the  passage  of  bliss  and 
woe,  still  the  fact  is  only  confirmed  by  the  diversity  of  the 
forms  in  which  it  is  presented." 

This  uniformity  of  moral  heart  m»ay  be  looked  upon  in 
two  aspects,  as  contributing  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  race.  This  psychological  argument, 
we  cannot  but  think,  is  more  conclusive  than  either  the 
philological  or  the  physiological  :*  and  also  as  contributing 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  universal  spread  of  the 
Gospel.  The  Gospel  appeals  to  those  broad  f'iatures  of 
the  soul  which  are  common  to  all.  It  reveals  the  trae  God 
to  the  sentiment  of  worship,  the  Eternal  Law  to  the  .^cse 
of  obligation,  the  grand  redemption  to  the  consciousness 
of  wrong,  the  day  ot  judgment  to  the  forcbodement  of  re- 
tribution. The  soul  of  humanity  answers  to  the  Gospel, 
and  consequently  the  Gospel  must  make  way.  Tho 
proverb  may  be  regarded  as  expressing — 

Reciprocity  of  soul. — "  As  in  water  face  answcrcth  to 
face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to  man."     Ir  may  mean  this,  that, 
•  See  •'  Christ  and  other  Mabteii."    By  Charles  Hardwickc,  M.A. 
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just  as  the  water  will  give  back  to  you  the  exact  expression 
which  you  gave  to  it,  the  frown  or  the  smile,  the  hideous 
or  the  pleasing,  so  human  hearts  will  treat  you  as  you  treat 
them.  "  With  what  measure  you  mete,  it  shall  be  meted 
to  you  again."  This  is  true,  manifestly  true, — kindness 
begets  kindness,  anger  anger,  justice  justice,  fraud  fraud, 
the  world  through.  As  a  rule,  if  you  look  kindly  at  a 
man  he  will  look  kindly  at  you,  if  you  are  tender  he  will 
be  tender  with  you,  if  you  thunder  he  will  thunder  at  you. 
As  the  rocks  reverberate  thunder,  hearts  echo  hearts  ;  they 
give  back  what  theyreceive.  This  fact  exposes  the  absurdity 
of  attempting  to  subdue  men  by  violence.  "  He  that  taketh 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  You  may  as  v/ell 
endeavour  to  shiver  the  rocks  by  argument  as  to  create 
peace  by  war.  This  fact  reveals  the  philosophy  of 
Christianity  as  a  means  of  subduing  the  world  to  love. 
Christianity  is  a  system  of  tenderest  compassion  and  of 
mightiest  love.  "  No  cord  or  cable  can  draw  so  forcibly 
or  bind  so  fast  as  love  can  do  with  a  single  thread."  "The 
power  of  love,"  says  Longfellow,  "  in  all  ages  creates 
angels." 


(READING  CCCXXXII.— NOVEMBER  28.) 
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"  Hell  and  destruction  are  never  full ;  so  the  eyes  of  man  are  never  satisfied." 
—Prov.  xxvii  20. 

"  Hell,"  or  Sheol,  here  means  the  place  of  the  dead— 
the  grave ;  and  "  destruction  "  the  agent  that  strikes  men 
down,  and  conveys  them  to  the  grave.  This  hell,  and  this 
destructive  force  "  are  never  full."  They  have  never  done 
their  work,  they  an-  never  satisfied;  the  grave,  which 
has  received  all  the  generations  that  have  been,  is 
ravenously  yawning  still ;  and  destruction,  whose  sword 
has  slain  its  millions,  stands  with  outstretched  arm  ready 
to  strike  down  as  many  more.    Now  the  proverb  says  that 
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as  insatiable  as  "  hell  and  destruction  "  are  the  eyes  of 
men — that  is,  their  inquisitiveness.  Man's  desire  for 
knowledge  is  never  satisfied,  and  never  can  be;  every 
accession  of  intelligence  whets  the  appetite  into  a  keener 
edge,  intensifies  its  cravings.  "The  eyes  of  man  are 
never  satisfied."  "  Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,"  says 
Augustine,  "  and  our  hearts  can  have  no  rest  until  they 
rest  in  Thee."  This  insatiability  of  man's  inquiring  faculty 
suggests — 

The  infinitude  of  truth. — Wherever  in  any  crea- 
ture there  is  a  strong  natural  desire,  we  may  conclude, 
from  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator  Who  planted  the 
desire,  that  there  is  an  adequate  provision  somewhere.  As 
man  has  this  ever  craving  desire  for  knowledge,  we  are 
Ijound  to  inf'ir  the  infinitude  of  truth.  I  low  much  is  to  be 
known !  The  known  to  the  most  intelligent  creature  in  the 
universe  is  as  nothing  to  the  knowable.  Our  greatest 
sciences  are  but  a  few  small  blades  in  a  boundless  land- 
scape, where  grow  not  only  the  choicest  flowers,  but  also 
the  most  majestic  forests.  At  best  we  can  learn  but  the 
alphabet  of  truth  here  :  the  great  volumes  fill  the  uni- 
verse. This  insatiability  of  man's  inquiring  faculty 
suggests — 

The  greatness  of  the  soul. — How  great  is  man  ! 
Nothing  but  the  infinite  can  satisfy  him  :  he  may  compre- 
hend the  universe,  and  yet  be  empty :  he  wants  God 
Himself,  and  never  will  he  be  satisfied  until  he  wakes  up 
in  His  image. 

•'  Were  men  to  live  coeval  with  the  sun, 
The  patriarch  puiiil  wouki  be  learning;  still, 
And  dying,  leave  hib  lesson  half  unlearnt." 

Dr.  Young, 

"  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be."  This  insa- 
tiability of  man's  inquiring  faculty  suggests — 

The  office  of  the  teachfr. — What  is  the  office  of  the 
true  Teacher  r  To  direct  the  soul  to  the  satisfying  supplies. 
\nd  where  are  they?  Not  on  this  earth.  His  work  is  to 
stand  upon  the  banks  of  the  eternal  river  of  truth,  and 
cry,  "  Ho !  every  one  that  thirstcth,  come  ve  to  the  waters, 
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and  ye  that  have  no  money,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk 
without  price." 

•'  Slioukl  I  this  spacious  earth  possess, 
And  all  the  spreading  skies, 
They  never  could  my  thirst  appease, 
Or  yield  me  full  supplies. 

"  Without  my  God,  with  all  this;  store, 
I  should  be  wretched  still  : 
With  thirst  insatiate  crave  for  more, 
My  empty  mind  to  fill. 

«•  But  when  my  soul's  of  God  possessed, 
What  can  I  wish  for  more  ? 
Here  let  me  ever  fix  my  rest, 
And  give  all  wandering  o'er !" 


(READING  CCCXXXIII.— NOVEMBER  29.) 


|]ai>ul:ivif)v  tire  mo.';t  tnunn  Kent  of  CIrjvnctcr, 

"As  the  filling  pot  for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold ;  so  is  s  man  to  his 
jjiaise." — Proi:  xxvii.  21, 

I\Ien,  in  ancient  times  as  well  as  in  modern,  submitted  pre- 
cious metals,  such  as  silver  and  gold,  to  the  test  of  the  fire. 
Fire  revealed  their  impurity,  and  made  them  appear  in 
their  true  character.  What  fire  is  to  these  metals,  Solo- 
mon says,  popularity  or  applause  is  to  man's  character ;  it 
tests  him.  "As  the  fining  pot  for  silver  and  the  furnace 
for  gold,  so  is  a  man  to  his  praise." 

Popularity  reveals  the  vanity  OF  THE  PROUD  MAN.— 
lie  who  by  some  brilliant  faculty,  or  dexterous  deed,  or 
propitious  circumstance,  has  won  the  iipplause  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  become  for  a  time  one  of  the  popular  idols  of 
the  day,  has  his  vanity  conspicuously  revealed.  He  is 
puffed  up.  His  soul  is  of  that  type  which  vaunteth  itself.  He 
shows  his  vanity  in  his  fashionable  costume,  in  his  strutting 
gait,  in  his  haughty  looks,  and  in  his  great  swelling  words. 
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How  did  Absalom  appear  in  the  blaze  of  popularity  ?  How 
did  Herod  appear  ?  Amidst  the  shouts  of  his  flatterers  he 
assumed  to  be  a  god.  So  it  is  ever :  a  sadder  sight  can 
scarcely  be  witnessed  than  empty-minded  men  standing 
on  a  pedestal,  feeding  on  the  hozannas  of  a  brainless 
crowd. 

Popularity  reveals  the  humility  of  a  true  man. — A 
true  man  shrinks  from  popular  applause  and  feels  humbled 
amidst  its  shouts.  Dr.  Payson,  a  careful  self-observer, 
mentions  among  his  trials  "well-meant  but  injudicious 
commendations."  "Every  one  here,"  he  writes  to  his 
mother,  "whether  friends  or  enemies,  are  conspiring  to 
ruin  me.  Satan  and  my  own  heart  of  course  will  lend  a 
hand,  and  if  you  join  too,  I  fiear  all  the  cold  water  which 
Christ  can  throw  upon  my  pride  will  not  prevent  it  from 
breaking  out  in  a  destructive  flame.  As  certainly  as  any- 
body flatters  and  caresses  me,  my  Father  has  to  scourge 
me  for  it,  and  an  unspeakable  mercy  it  is  that  He  conde- 
scends to  do  it."  Great  men  have  always  felt  more  or  less 
contempt  for  vulgar  popularity.  "  The  people,"  says  Mil- 
ton^ "  a  miscellaneous  rabble,  extol  things  vulgar,  not 
worth  praise  :  they  praise  and  they  admire  they  know  not 
what."    And  Shakespeare  says : — 

•'  I  love  the  people, 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes ; 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause,  and  Aves  vehement, 
Nor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion 
That  does  affect  it." 

Popularity  is  indeed  to  cbaracter  as  the  "fining  pot 
for  silver  and  the  furnace  for  gold."  Few  things  in  life 
show  us  the  stuff  of  which  men  are  made  more  than  this. 
Little  men  court  this  fire,  but  cannot  stand  it.  Corks  float 
to  the  surface  and  dance  on  the  popular  wave,  where  oak 
rests  quietly  in  the  sands  out  of  sight.  "  Small  men," 
says  Garibaldi,  "  always  rush  to  the  surface." 
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"  Though  thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortar  among  wheat  with  a  pestle, 
yet  will  not  his  foolishness  depart  from  hira." — Prov.  xxvii.  22, 


(( 
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"  In  Japan  and  China,'"'  says  a  modern  author,  "  rice  is 
beaten  in  a  tub,  with  a  pestle  having  a  heavy  head-piece 
in  order  to  increase  its  weight  and  force.     The  grain  js 
pounded  with  a  view  of  clearing  away  those  extraneous 
matters   which   would   render  the  rice   unwholesome  for 
food.     The  workman  exerts  every  sinew  to  the  utmost  in 
wielding  the  pestle.     In  some  cases  it  is  moved  by  the 
foot."     Dr.  Thomson,  when  near  Sidon,   observed  many 
people  braying  or  pounding  wheat  with  a  pestle  in  a  mor- 
tar, and   says : — "  Every  family  has  one  of  these   large 
stone  mortars,  and  you  may  hear  the  sound  of  the  braying 
at  all  hours  as  you  walk  in  the  streets  of  the  city."     Refer- 
ence is  made  to  this  in  the  verse.     The  process  of  driving 
out  the  chaff  and  refuse  from  the  grain  is  attended  with 
success :  but  with  some  men,  however  severe  may  be  the 
efforts  you  employ  to  drive  out  the  folly  that  is  in  them, 
your  labour  is  in  vain.     There  is  no  correction  that  will 
cure  them.    Repeated  reproofs  accomplish  nothing.    Their 
folly  cleaves  to  them  still.    They  are  so  incorrigibly  bad 
that,  like  Ahaz,  they  trsspass  yet  more. 

There  are  incorrigible  sinners  ;  men  whose  natural  ob- 
stinacy of  disposition  has  been  strengthened  by  habits  of 
depravity.  The  antediluvians  were  of  this  class  ;  so  was 
Pharaoh,  so  was  Ahaz,  so  was  Ephraim,  who  was  joined 
to  idols  and  who  was  given  up  ;  so  were  the  Jews  in  the 
time  of  Christ,  who  went  forth  with  a  mulish  stubbornnes'? 
to  fill  up  the  measures  of  their  iniquity.  "  There  is  some- 
thing," says  Johnson,  "  in  obstinacy  which  differs  from 
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every  other  passion.  Whenever  it  fails,  it  never  recovers, 
but  either  breaks  like  iron,  or  crumbles  sulkily  away  like  a 
fractured  arch.  Most  other  passions  have  their  periods  of 
fatigue  and  rest,  their  sufferings  and  their  cure,  but  ob- 
stinacy has  no  resource,  and  the  first  wound  is  mortal." 
"  An  obstinate  man,"  says  Pope,  "  does  not  hold  opinions, 
they  hold  him."  "Stiff  in  opinion,"  says  Dryden, 
•*  always  in  the  wrong."  The  fact  that  there  are  such  sin- 
ners is — 

A  WARNixCr  TO  ALL. — There  is  a  danger  of  every  sinner 
passing  into  the  incorrigible  state.  Whilst  it  is  true  that 
some  men  have  natural  temperaments  more  obstinate  than 
others,  the  tendency  of  sin,  in  all  cases,  is  to  make  men 
stubborn  and  foolhardy.  The  power  of  sinful  habits  ren- 
ders their  natures  so  stiff  and  rigid  that  sooner  would  the 
Ethiopian  change  his  skin  than  they  would  change  their 
beliefs  and  plans.  The  figure  in  the  proverb  is  not  too 
strong  to  express  their  incorrigibility.  In  the  mortar  they 
brayed  off  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  and  got  at  the  true 
grain ;  but  wickedness,  in  the  heart  of  the  incorrigible,  is 
not  the  husk,  it  is  the  grain  itself;  it  cannot  be  reached 
v/itho-  bounding  it  to  pieces.  The  day  of  probation,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  terminates  with  many  before  the  day  of 
death.  God  says  to  them,  "  ]My  spirit  shall  no  longer 
strive  with  you  ;  you  are  joined  to  idols,  I  shall  let  you 
alone."  *'  The  things  that  belong  to  your  peace  are  hid 
from  your  eyes."     The  fact  is — 

A  GUIDE  TO  TEACHERS.—  On  such  characters  it  is  use- 
less to  waste  any  time,  they  are  the  reprobate.  "  Speak 
not  in  the  ears  of  a  fool,  for  he  will  despise  the  wisdom  of 
thy  mouth."  "  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs, 
neither  cast  you  your  pearls  before  swine."  The  "  dogs  " 
represent  men  of  a  sour,  malignant,  and  snarlish  spirit, 
who,  instead  of  listening  to  your  counsels,  will  bark  at  you 
with  the  rage  of  a  virulent  depravity.  The  "  swine  "  re- 
present men  of  the  grossest  materialism  immersed  in  sen- 
suality, whose  hearts  arc  made  fat ;  they  are  moral  swint;. 
All  your  arguments  will  fall  on  them  as  flakes  of  snow  on 
the  flinty  ruck— they  will  make  no  impression.  "  Then  Paul 
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and  Barnabas  waxed  bold,  and  said,  It  was  necessary  that 
the  word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you  : 
but,  seeing  ye  put  it  '  from  you,  and  judge  yourselves 
unworthy  of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn  to  the  Gentiles.' 
What  do  such  passages  as  these  mean  but  this,  that 
there  are  incorrigible  sinners,  and  on  them  you  are  not 
to  waste  your  time  and  energy  ?  Such  characters  are  to 
be  found,  imdoubtedly,  within  the  circle  of  every  man's 
observation.  Who  does  not  know  of  some  character  whom 
he  feels  it  would  be  foolish,  if  not  perilous,  to  counsel 
about  religion  ?  There  is  not  only  a  time  for  the  good  to 
speak,  but  a  class  to  speak  to  Jesus  Himself  would  not 
speak  to  some,  not  even  in  answer  to  their  appeals.  Do 
not  use  the  "  pestle "  of  your  argument  and  rhetoric  in 
the  "  mortar  "  of  your  ministry ;  their  wickedness  is  in- 
grained, it  is  not  husky  it  is  heart.     On  then — 

"  You  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon, 
As,  by  oath  remove,  or  counsel  shake 
The  fabric  of  his  folly."— SiiAKESl'EARE. 
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DECEMBER. 


(BEADING  CCCXXXV.-DECEMCER  i.) 


'« Be  thou  diligent  to  know  the  state  of  thy  (locks,  and  look  well  to  thy 
herds.  For  riches  arc  not  for  ever  :  and  doth  the  crown  cmiiirc  to  every  Rcncra- 
tion  ?  The  hay  appeareth,  and  the  tender  grass  slieweth  itself,  and  herbs  of  the 
mountains  are  gathered.  The  lambs  are  for  thy  clothing,  and  the  goats  an  the 
price  of  the  field.  And  thou  shalt  have  goats'  milk  enough  for  thy  food,  for  the 
food  of  thy  household,  and/i^c  the  maintenance  for  thy  maidens."— y/w.  x.wii. 
23-27- 

HERE  is  a  picture  of  RURAL  life.— Here  we  read  of 
flocks  and  herds,  of  hay  and  tender  grass,  herbs  of 
the  mountains,  lambs  and  goats.  It  is  a  picture  of  life  in 
such  a  land  as  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  where 
pastures  and  flocks  constituted  the  Wealth  of  the  people, 
and  herding  and  husbandry  their  chief  occupations.  It 
indicates — the  beautiful  variety  in  tJiC  scenery  of  rural  life. 
"  The  hay  appeareth,  and  the  tender  grass  sheweth  itself, 
and  herbs  of  the  mountains  are  gathered."  How  charming 
is  the  green  and  glittering  freshness  of  a  dewy  and  summer 
morning;  when  every  blade  of  grass  is  decked  with 
diamonds,  sparkling  in  the  light  of  the  rising  sun :  when 
the  mower  plies  his  task,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  new- 
mown  hay  scents  the  air ;  and  the  corn-fields  wave  in 
promise  of  the  coming  autumn,  and  the  hills  are  clothed 
with  their  appropriate  trees,  and  shrubs,  and  herbage  ! 
How  preferable  such  a  scene  to  the  dirty  smoke  and  mani- 
fold pollutions  of  the  crowded  city!     Custom  and  habit,  it 
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is  true,  and  diverse  association  of  ideas,  both  form  and 
change  men's  tastes.     But  surely  nature  is  on  the  side  of 
the  country : — "  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the 
town."     It  indicates  also   the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the 
provisions  of  rural  life.     iS\\  that  men  want  here  below  is 
food  and  raiment,  and  this  the  country  gives  in  the  simplest 
and,  at  the  same  time,  most  efficient  way.     "  Herbs  from 
the  mountains,  milk  from  the  goats,  and  fleece  from  the 
lambs."     How  different  from  the  elaborate  and  artificial 
])rovisions  which  are  found  in  civic  life  !     Human  ingenuity 
i^  laxed  lo  the  utmost,  in  order  to  produce  food  that  shall 
aflbrd  the  highest  gratification  to  the  gastric  faculty,  and 
clothing  which  shall  feed  the  vanity  of  the  wearer,  and 
attract  the  admiration  of  the  spectators.     Rural  life  for  nui! 
Beautiful   in   its   scenery-,   simple   in   its   provisions,  and 
innocent,  and  healthful  in  the  occupation  of  its  inhabitants. 
Here  is,  moreover  — 

.V  picture  of  GENERAL  life. — The  sketch  of  nature  here 
suggests  several  things  concerning  the  provisions  for  life 
in  general.  They  are  manifold.  Here  are  various  vege- 
table productions.  "Hay"  and  "grass,"  and  "herbs  of 
the  mountains  ;"  and  here  are  various  animal  productions, 
"goats"  and  "lambs."  Uow  manifold  are  God's  pro- 
visions for  man  in  this  world  !  They  are  equal  to  his  need, 
Man  only  wants  food  and  raiment,  and  here  are  the  sup- 
plies, the  clothing  and  the  food.  They  are  entrusted  to  hi> 
keeping,  "  Be  thou  diligent  in  keeping  thy  flocks,  and  look 
well  to  thy  herds."  !Man  is  a  steward,  he  has  to  use  them 
according  to  the  directions  of  his  Master.  They  are 
transient.  "  For  riches  are  not  for  ever :  and  doth  the 
crown  endure  to  every  generation  r''  What  we  have  we 
can  only  inherit  for  a  short  time. 

Whether  in  rural  or  civic  life,  let  us  appreciate,  and 
rightfully  employ,  the  provisions  which  our  merciful  Maker 
has  prepared  for  our  needs :  let  us  be  diligent  in  the 
exercise  of  our  stewardship,  take  care  of  our  flocks,  and 
rightly  cultivate  our  fields  ;  and  let  us  do  all  this  religiously, 
as  in  the  presence  and  for  the  honour  of  our  (rod.  Though 
many  of  us  have  been  driven  long  ago  from  the  scenes  ot 
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rural  life,  their  memory  within  us  is  yet  green,  and  full  of 
delicious  aroma.     We  can  say  with  the  poet 

"  Not  all  the  sights  your  boasted  garden  yields 
Are  half  so  lovely  as  my  father's  fields, 
Where  large  increase  has  bless'd  the  fruitful  plain, 
And  we,  with  joy,  behold  the  swelling  grain, 
Whose  heavy  ear=,  towards  the  earth  inclined. 
Wave,  nod,  and  tremble  to  the  whisking  wind." 

But,  though  we  have  left  the  sunny  fields  and  silent  groves 
of  the  country  for  the  smoke  and  din  of  civic  life,  Mercy 
has  followed  us  with  its  provisions.  Heaven  help  us 
to  use  them  with  faithful  diligence  and  reverential  re- 
sponsibility ! 


(READING  CCCXXXVI.-DECE.MBER  2.) 


"  The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursucth  :  but  the  righteous  are  bold  as  a 
lion."— /V«'.  xxviii.  i. 

Men  differ  in  their  definitions  of  co?iscic//cc,  but  agree  in  the 
facts  and  functions  of  its  existence :  it  is  not  an  attribute  of 
the  mind,  but  its  moral  substance:  it  is  not  a  limb  of 
the  soul,  but  the  heart  of  the  man  :  it  is  the  moral  I.  It  is 
that  without  which  the  human  creature  would  cease  to  be  a 
man:  it  is  what  Coleridge  calls  "the  pulse  ot  reason." 
"Conscience,"  says  Trench,  "is  a  solemn  word,  if  there  bo 
such  in  the  world.  Now  there  is  not  one  of  us  whose  Latin 
will  not  bring  him  so  far  as  to  tell  him  that  this  word  is  from 
ivn  and  scire.  But  what  does  that  co/f  intend  r  Conscience 
is  not  merely  that  which  I  know,  but  that  w  hich  I  know  with 
some  one  else ;  for  this  prefix  cannot,  as  I  think,  be  esteemed 
superfluous  or  taken  to  imply  merely  that  which  I  knov/ 
with  or  to  myself.  That  other  knower  whom  the  word  im- 
plies is  God  ;  His  law  making  itself  known  and  felt  in  the 
heart;  and  the  work  of  conscience  is  the  bringing  of  each 
of  our  acts   and   thoughts  as  a   lesser  to   be   tried  and 
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measured  by  this  as  a  greater ;  the  word  growing  out  of 
and  declaring  that  awful  duplicity  of  our  moral  being, 
which  arises  from  the  presence  of  God  in  the  soul — our 
thoughts  by  the  standard  which  that  presence  supplies 
and  as  the  result  of  a  comparison  with  it,  *  accusing  or 
excusing  one  another.'  "     Notice — 

Tpie  timidity  of  a  guilty  conscience. — "The  wicked 
fleeth  when  no  man  pursueth."  No  man  pursued  Adam  in 
lovely  Eden,  yet  he  fled.  "  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the  garden, 
and  was  afraid."  No  man  pursued  Cain  when  the  world 
was  in  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  youth  ;  yet  he  fled. 
The  murderer,  whose  reason  well  assures  him  that  no  man 
can  ever  discover  him  as  the  author  of  the  dreadful  deed, 
flees  from  the  scene  with  the  utmost  rapidity  :  the  rustling 
of  a  leaf,  the  creaking  of  a  branch,  the  chirping  of  a  bird, 
sound  in  his  ear  as  the  tread  of  the  avenger.  Pro/n  what 
docs  a  man  under  a  sense  of  guilt  flee  ?  Not  from  man : 
"no  man  pursue. n."  From  the  visionary  creation  of  his 
own  conscience.  The  pursuer  is  a  mere  phantom,  still  not 
the  less  real,  not  the  less  near,  not  the  less  terrific  on  this 
account.  lie  cannot  escape  it ;  no  rapid  bounds  over  seas 
or  continents  would  separate  him  from  it  i  it  is  not  at  his 
heels,  it  is  in  his  heart.  He  hears  the  visionary  pursuer  in 
every  sound  ;  he  feels  his  warm  breath  in  the  atmosphere 
around  him;  he  expects  his  avenging  clutch  every 
instant. 

"  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind." 
*•  The  thief  cloth  fear  each  bush  an  officer." 

Sha|(ESPEARE. 

Whither  can  he  flee  from  its  presence  ?  Ah,  whither,  in- 
deed ?  Why  does  a  man  under  a  sense  of  guilt  flee  ?  This 
is  the  profoundest  question  in  the  nature  of  man.  Why 
should  sin  awaken  fear  where  no  man  is  ?  Between  the 
conscience  and  the  Judge  of  the  universe  there  is  an  elec- 
tric bond,  binding  them  indissolubly  together.  Every  sin 
acts  upon  that  mystic  wire,  and  sends  the  shock  of  judg- 
ment into  the  guilty  soul.  J Fhilher  does  a  man  under  a  | 
sense  of  guilt  flee  ?    Sometimes  to  the  Lamb  of  God  ;  then  I 
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all  is  safe  and  right.     But  oftener,  alas,  to  carnal  revelry 
and  debauch,  where  all  is  wrong  and  peril.    Notice — 

The  heroism  of   a   righteous  conscience. — "The 
righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion."    A  man  whose  conscience  is 
with  him  can  dare  the  universe.     "  Though  hosts  shall  en- 
camp against  me,  yet  will  I  not  fear."  There  are  many  noble 
instances  of  this  in  sacred  history.     How  heroically  Caleb 
and  Joshua  stood  against  the  rebellion  of  their  country- 
men ;  how  bravely  Elijah  dared  the  wrath  of  Ahab ;  with 
what  undaunted   courage   did    Nehemiah    discharge  his 
perilous  work !     "Should  such  a  man  as  I  flee?"     With 
what  an  invincible  defiance  did  the  three  Hebrew  youths 
oppose  Nebuchadnezzar  and  enter  the  fiery  furnace  !    The 
boldness  of  the  Apostles  in  their  evangelic  labours  struck 
astonishment  into  the  men  of  their  age  :  "  They  are  bold 
as  a  lion,"  the  boldest  of  all  animals.   "This  noble  animal,  * 
says  Paxton,  "  is  the  most  perfect  model  of  boldness  and 
courage.    He  never  flies  from  the  hunters,  nor  is  frightened 
by  their  onset.     If  their  numbers  force  him  to  yield,  he  re- 
tires slowly^  step  by  step,  frequently  turning  upon  his  pur- 
suers.   He  has  been  known  to  attack  a  whole  caravan,  and 
when  obliged  to  retire,  he  always  retires  fighting,  and  with 
his  face  to  the  enemy."     Rectitude  is  the  heart  of  true 
moral  courage  ;  where  this  is  not,  there  may  be  brutal 
daring,  but  no  true  heroism. 


(READING  CCCXXXVII.— DECEMBER  3.) 


%  %\xtM)s  mm^i  0f  Sift. 

"  For  the  transgression  of  a  land,  many  are  tlie  princes  thereof :  but  by  a 
man  of  understanding  and  knowledge  the  state  thereof  ^\\vi\\  be  prolonged.  A 
]i()or  man  that  oppresseth  the  poor  is  like  a  sweeping  rain  that  Icavcth  no  food. 
They  that  forsake  the  Ijiw  praise  the  wickeil :  but  such  as  keep  the  law  contend 
with  them.  Evil  men  understand  not  judgment :  but  they  that  seek  the  Lord 
uiulcrstand  all  things" — Piov.  xxviii.  2 — 5. 

Here  we  have  three  sides  of  life. 
We  have  a  glimpse  of  political  life. — "  For  the  trans- 
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gression  of  a  land  many  are  the  princes  thereof."  These 
verses  enable  us  to  see — The  influence  of  ivickcdiicss  upon 
the  politics  of  a  country.  Transgression  makes  many 
princes.  Wickedness  has  ever  split  up  kingdoms  into 
political  factions,  and  created  rival  interests.  It  is  said  by 
the  greatest  of  all  teachers  that  a  "kingdom  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand,"  and  the  tendency  of  wicked- 
ness is  disruption.  The  higher  the  morality  of  a  nation, 
the  more  united  the  people  in  their  loyalty  and  obedience 
to  their  ruling  head.  As  knowledge  and  virtue  extend 
through  the  world,  the  smaller  states  and  kingdoms  will,  by 
moral  influence,  be  absorbed  in  one  kingdom,  and  thus  on 
until "  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdom 
of  our  God  and  of  His  Christ."  A  wicked  man  can  never 
be  a  good  citizen.  What  is  bad  in  morality  is  injurious  in 
politics.  The  verses  enable  us  to  see — The  influence  of 
')!ioral  excellence  upon  the  politics  of  a  country.  "  By  a 
man  of  understanding  and  knowledge,  the  state  thereof 
shall  be  prolonged."  The  good  men  in  a  kingdom 
counteract  the  tendency  to  anarchy  and  disruption. 
"  Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation."  The  guarantee  of  a 
nation's  progress  and  stability  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the 
invincibility  of  its  armies,  not  in  the  vastness  of  its  com- 
merce, not  in  the  genius,  the  learning,  or  the  wealth  of  its 
citizens,  but  in  the  sound  morality  and  true  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  people.  "  It  seems  to  me,"  says  Carlyle,  "  a 
great  truth  that  human  things  cannot  stand  on  selfishness, 
mechanical  utilities,  economies,  and  law  courts  ;  that  if 
there  be  not  a  religious  element  in  the  relations  of  men, 
such  relations  are  miserable,  and  doomed  to  ruin."  Here 
we  have — 

A  glimpse  of  SOCIAL  life. — "A  poor  man  that  oppresseth 
the  poor  is  like  a  sweeping  rain  which  leaveth  no  food." 
Here  is  tlic  oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  poor.  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  poor  by  any  class  is  a  great  evil.  The  existence 
of  an  indigent  class  in  society  is  not  an  accident ;  it  is  a 
Divine  ordination  ;  "  the  poor  shall  not  cease  out  of  the 
land  ;"  their  existence  is  intended  to  awaken  the  compas- 
sion, and  afford  scope  for  the  practical  benevolence  of  tho 
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classes  above.  Their  oppression,  therefore,  is  an  outrage 
on  the  Divine  order  of  things,  involves  a  cowardice  the 
most  contemptible,  and  a  cruelty  the  most  revolting.  Bi-.t 
when  this  oppression  is  enacted  Vy  the/c.';r,  its  evil  seems 
to  be  intensified.  It  is  not  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  poor  would 
ever  be  disposed  to  enter  into  the  sorrows  of  the  poor,  and 
give  them  a  helping  hand.  But  the  poor  to  whom,  per- 
haps, Solomon  refers,  are  those  whom  fortune  has  put  into 
power,  and  who  arc  destitute  of  the  means  of  supporting 
the  dignity  of  their  position,  and  therefore  have  recourse 
to  most  unrighteous  exactions.  A  poor  kin^j-  has  often 
been  found  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  lay  heavy  burdens 
upcn  the  shoulders  of  the  poo.  Or,  perhaps,  he  means 
the  men  who  have  risen  from  poverty  into  political  authority. 
It  is  a  sad  fact  that  such  have  frequently  become  the  most 
haughty,  heartless,  and  oppressive  towards  the  class  from 
which  they  have  risen.  "  It  is  in  a  matter  of  power,"  says 
Bishop  Sanderson,  "as  it  is  in  matter  of  learning.  They 
that  have  but  a  smattering  of  scholarship,  you  wiU  ever 
obsc  ve  to  be  the  forwardest  to  make  ostentation  c  f  those 
few  ends  they  have  ;  because  they  fear  there  would  be  little 
notice  taken  of  their  learning  if  they  should  not  now  show 
it  when  they  can.  It  is  even  so  in  this  case.  ^Mon  of  base 
spirit  and  condition,  when  they  have  gotten  the  advantage 
of  a  little  power,  conceive  that  the  world  would  not  know 
what  goodly  men  they  are  if  they  should  not  do  some  act 
or  other  to  show  forth  their  power  to  the  world  ;  and  then 
their  minds  being  too  narrow  to  comprehend  any  generous 
way  whereby  to  do  it,  they  cannot  frame  to  do  any  other 
way  than  by  trampling  upon  those  that  are  below  them  ; 
and  that  they  do  beyond  all  reason  and  without  all 
mercy."  The  oppression  of  such  men  is  here  represented 
as  a  mighty  deluge  sweeping  all  before  them  ;  their  rapa- 
city is  unbounded.  Here  is  the  praising  of  the  tvickcd  by 
the  wicked.  "They  that  forsake  the  law  praise  the 
wicked."  The  world  loveth  its  own  ;  the  sinner  coun- 
tenances his  brother  in  sin.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
the  wicked  praise   the  wicked.     It  gratifies  their  vanity, 
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By  praising  those  of  the  same  character  they  virtually 
praise  themselves,  and  g^ot  the  praised  ones  to  flatter  thorn 
in  return.  It  promotes  their  self-interest ;  thus  they  in- 
gratiate themselves  into  the  favour  of  men,  and  get  their 
patronage  and  support.  TertuUus,  the  orator,  whom 
the  Jews  hired  to  criminate  Paul,  was  a  type  of  this 
miserable  class.  "Seeing  that  by  thee  we  enjoy  great 
quietness,"  said  he,  "  and  that  very  worthy  deeds  are  done 
to  this  nation  by  thy  providence  ;  we  accept  it  always  and 
in  all  places,  most  noble  Felix."  What  a  wretched  state 
of  society  is  this !  the  wicked  praising  the  wicked — yet  it  is 
common.  Here  in  England,  and  in  this  late  hour  of  the 
world's  history,  we  are  deluged  with  this  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life.  Society  has  now,  as  ever,  its  slimy  limpets, 
its  sucking  parasites,  and  its  fawning  flatterers.  Here  is 
the  opposing  of  the  wicked  by  the  good. — "But  such  as  keep 
the  law  contend  with  them.'  This  is  one  of  the  brightest 
features  in  society.  There  have  been  men  in  all  ages  who 
have  had  the  manly  honesty  to  stand  up  against  tho 
hoUowness  and  the  corruptions  of  their  age.  Noah,  tho 
prophets,  Christ  and  His  apostles,  and  in  later  ages  the 
martyrs  and  confessors  have  done  this.     Here  we  have — 

A  glimpse  of  religious  life. — "  Evil  men  understand 
not  judgment :  but  they  that  seek  the  Lord  understand  all 
things."  Hence  we  learn  that  depravity  blinds  the  moral 
judgment.  "  Evil  men  understand  not  judgment."  Men 
under  the  influence  of  sin  have  theirunderstandingdarkened, 
their  judgment  is  blinded.  Their  intellect  may  see  secular 
truths  and  political  expediencies,  but  great  moral  principles 
are  hidden  from  them.  The  atmosphere  of  depravity  around 
the  heart  is  so  dense  that  the  stars  of  spiritual  truth  cannot 
break  through  it.  "Wickedness,"  says  Bishop  Taylor, 
"  corrupts  ?.  man's  reasonings,  gives  him  false  principles, 
and  evil  measuring  of  things."  A  man  may  as  truly  read 
the  letter  of  right  without  eyes,  as  appreciate  its  spirit 
without  goodness.  Another  thing  taught  here  is — that 
piety  is  a  guarantee  of  knowledge.  "  They  that  seek  the  | 
Lord  understand  all  things."  This  agrees  with  many 
utterances  of  Scripture,  such  as  the  following: — "If  any] 
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man  will  do  his  will  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether 
it  be  of  God  or  whether  I  speak  of  myself."  "The  meek 
will  He  guide  in  judgment,  and  the  meek  will  He  teach 
His  way."  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  and 
ye  know  all  things.  The  anointing  which  ye  have  re- 
ceived of  him  abideth  in  you,  and  you  need  not  that  any 
man  teach  you :  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you 
of  all  things,  and  is  truth  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath 
taught  you,  ye  shall  abide  in  him." 


(READING  CCCXXXVIII.-DECEMBER  4.) 

"  Whoso  keepeth  the  law  is  .1  wise  son :  but  h'  ''^it  is  a  companion  of  riotous 
men  shamelh  his  father.  He  that  by  usury  and  unjusu  gain  increaseth  his  sub- 
stance, he  shall  gather  it  for  him  that  will  pity  the  poor.  He  that  tumeth  away 
his  ear  from  hearing  the  law,  even  his  prayer  shall  be  abomination."— /Vot*. 
xxviii.  7—9.* 

Life  in  the  home. — "  Whoso  keepeth  the  law  is  a  wise 
son,  but  he  that  is  a  companion  of  riotous  men  shameth  his 
father."  "  The  law," — what  law  ?  Not,  of  course,  the  law 
of  the  country,  or  of  custom,  but  the  moral  law  of  God,  the 
law  of  eternal  right.  He  that  keepeth  this  law  "  is  a  wise 
son."  Obedience  to  Heaven  is  true  wisdom,  there  is  no 
other  wisdom.  The  family  with  such  a  son  as  this  is  a 
blessed  family,  a  happiness  to  the  parents,  a  sunshine  to 
all.  But  here  is  another  side  of  the  family  picture.  "  But 
he  that  is  a  companion  of  riotous  men  shameth  his  father." 
The  margin  has  it — "  He  that  feedeth  gluttons."  The  idea 
is,  that  the  carousing,  self-indulgent,  extravagant  spend- 
thrift, "  shameth  "  his  father.     He  dishonoureth  him. 

How  many  such  sons  abound  in  England  in  this  age ! 
The  "  young  men  of  the  period  "  are  fast,  intemperate,  in- 

•  The  subject  of  verse  6  is  noticed  in  Reading  on  chap.  xix.  i. 
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tolerable  snobs.  To  a  true  parent  nothing  is  more 
grievous  to  the  heart,  nothing  more  ^jrushing  to  the  spirit, 
than  the  senseless  conduct  of  such  miserable  progeny.  It 
is  a  sad  fact  that  many  parents  beget  offspring  that  run 
into  swine  or  grow  into  devils.     Here  we  have — 

Life  in  the  market. — "  He  that  by  usury  and  unjust 
gain  increaseth  his  substance,  he  shall  gather  it  for  him 
that  will  pity  the  poor." 

Observe — wealth  obtained  by  improper  means.  "By 
usi  "v,"  which  may  be  regarded  as  standing  for  all  over- 
rea  •*\g  and  fraudulent  efforts  to  get  gain.  Fraud  is  the 
chie>  ict*  \  of  fortunes.  As  a  rule,  the  less  conscience  a 
man  has,  oth;v  things  being  equal,  the  more  cash  he  will 
accumulate.  There  are  "  tricks  of  trade  "  which  are  the 
ladders  to  commercial  eminence. 

Observe  also,  wealth  rightly  distributed  hy  Providence. 
"  He  shall  gather  it  for  him  that  will  pity  the  poor." 
The  idea  is,  that  the  wealth  gotten  by  dishonesty  will  ulti- 
mately fall  into  the  hands  of  some  one  who  will  pity  tho 
poor,  and  distribute  it.  The  selfish  man  works  for  him- 
self,  and  ignores  the  universe.  Providence  works  for 
humanity,  and  will  one  day  distribute  fortunes  gained  by 
unrighteousness  amongst  the  poor.  The  greatest  fortune 
ever  built  up  by  a  mercenary  man  is  only  a  castle  of  ice : 
it  may  glisten  beautifully  to  his  eye,  and  stand  for  a  while 
on  his  own  grounds,  in  a  certain  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere, but  Providence  in  its  majestic  course,  will 
appear  one  day  as  the  hot  sun  on  his  horizon,  melt  it  with 
his  beams,  and  make  it  run  into  a  thousand  rivers,  to  bless 
those  who  are  living  in  the  vales  of  indigence  and  want, 
"I  know  that  the  Lord  will  maintain  the  cause  of  the 
afflicted,  and  the  right  of  the  poor."     Here  we  have — 

Life  in  the  SANCTUARY. — "  He  that  turneth  away  his  ear 
from  hearing  the  law,  even  his  prayer  shall  be  abomina- 
tion." Ihree  features  are  observable  in  this  picture.  Im- 
morality.— You  can  scarcely  describe  an  immoral  man  more 
strikingly  and  correctly  than  as  representing  him  turning 
away  his  ear  from  the  law — practically  disregarding  moral] 
law.  One  who  acts  from  his  own  impulses^  social  influences  i 
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and  customs,  but  habitually  neglects  law,  is  an  immoral 
man.  Another  point  in  the  character  before  us  is  immorality 
praying.  "  Even  his  prayer."  Many  an  immoral  man  is 
devout  after  his  fashion.  There  is  often  found  in  men,  who 
outrage  every  principle  of  morality,  a  certain  sentiment  of 
devotion,  so  that  they  pray  and  sing.  Rogues  often  bend 
their  knees  at  altars,  attend  prayer-meetings  and  join  in 
litanies.  And  moreover  we  have  immorality  praying  in- 
mlting  the  Almighty.  "  His  prayer  shall  be  abomina- 
tion." 

Israel  of  old  presented  a  multitude  of  sacrifices  as  a 
price  for  the  neglect  of  practical  morality,  but  God  pro- 
nounced them  vain  oblations,  and  their  incense  as  abomi- 
nation. "Ye  hypocrites,  well  did  Esaias  prophecy  i  y  'i, 
saying — This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  th^/r 
mouth,  and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips,  but  then  heart 
is  far  from  me." 

Let  us  attend  to  our  families;  endeavour  to  keep  the 
law,  that  they  may  be  wise.  Let  us  in  the  :  irket  be 
honest  and  generous  in  our  transactions,  knowing  that  the 
products  of  unrighteousness  will  be  wrested  from  our 
grasp.  Let  us,  in  our  devotions  at  the  altar,  see  that  our 
lives  are  in  harmony  with  the  law;  for  if  we  regard 
iniquity  in  our  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  us. 


(READING  CCCXXXIX.- DECEMBER  5.) 

"  Whoso  causcth  the  righteous  to  go  astray  in  an  evil  way,  he  shall  fall  him- 
M^{  into  his  own  pit ;  but  the  upright  shall  have  good  tliio!^^  in  possession."— 
yv-.ir.  xxviii.  10. 

llkRK  are — 

Opposite  CHARACTiiRS—The  perverse  and  upright. 
Notice  the  perverse.  Who  arc  the  perverse?  "Whoso 
causeth  the  righteous  to  go  astray  in  an  evil  v.'iy," 
Hero  is   a   sad   possibility.      What    is    the    pos5>ibility  • 
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That  the  righteous  should  "go  astray."  This  possi- 
bility is  implied  in  moral  responsibility.  Were  it  im- 
possible for  the  righteous  to  go  astray,  they  would  be 
mere  machines,  not  moral  agents ;  there  would  be  no 
virtue  in  their  obedience,  no  guilt  in  their  transgression. 
When  you  say  that  a  being  is  moral,  you  say  that  he  is 
free  to  stand  or  fall,  free  to  pursue  the  course  of  life  in 
which  he  is  placed,  or  to  step  into  another.  Moral  beings 
are  not  like  planets,  bound  ever  to  roll  in  the  orbits  in 
which  they  were  first  placed,  and  move  with  the  same 
speed  and  regularity ;  they  can  bound  into  another,  and 
move  at  what  rate  they  please.  This  possibility  is  demon- 
strated in  facts.  Righteous  angels  have  fallen.  "  Angels 
kept  not  their  first  estate."  Righteous  men  have  fallen. 
Adam,  Lot,  David,  Peter.  This  possibility  is  assumed  in 
the  appeals  of  Scripture.  All  the  warnings  against 
apostasy,  all  the  encouragements  to  perseverance,  imply 
it.  "Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest 
he  fall."  Again  here  is  an  infernal  attempt.  The 
attempt  is  to  "  cause  the  righteous  to  go  astray." 
Wicked  men  are  constantly  making  the  attempt  in  a 
thousand  different  ways.  By  suggesting  doubts  as  to 
the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  truth  of  the  Bible,  and  by  insidious  but  potent  appeals 
to  those  elements  of  depravity,  which  linger  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  the  souls  of  even  the  best  men  to  the  end 
of  life.  Society  abounds  with  tempters,  who  ply  their 
seductive  influences  even  upon  the  best.  The  children  of 
the  devil  are  all  like  their  father — tempters.  Notice  on  the 
other  hand  the  upright.  "The  upright  shall  have  good 
things  in  his  possession."  The  "  upright "  here  stand  in 
contrast  to  those  who  tempt  the  righteous  to  go  astray. 
Who  are  the  upright?  The  men  of  incorruptible  truth, 
inflexible  rectitude ;  the  men,  in  one  word,  who  "  do 
justice,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  their  God." 
The  men  who  stand  erect  in  the  consciousness  of  pure 
motives,  holy  principles,  and  Divine  approval.  Job  was 
an  upright  man,  one  that  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil. 
Here  are — 
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Opposite  Destinies. — The  destiny  of  the  one  is  self- 
ruin.     "  Shall  fall  himself  into  his  own  pit."     The  retribu- 
tion   of   the    wicked    is    a    "pit" — dark,   cold,   dismal, 
bottomless.       It  is  a  pit    that  they  dig  for  themselves, 
livery  sin  is  a  deepening  of  this  pit.     What  is  the  wicked 
man  about  in  this  life  r     Sinking  a  pit  for  himself :  a  pit 
into  which  he  shall  one  day  fall,  never  to  be  recovered.  It  is 
not  God  or  the  devil  that  digs  this  pit,  it  is  the  man  himself. 
The  destiny  of  the  other  is  a  blessed  inheritance.     "  The 
upright  shall  have  good  things  in  possession."      What 
good  things  are  in  store  for  the  upright  ?    "  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  things  that  God  hath  pre- 
pared for  them  that  love  Him."     Theodore  Parker,  heretic 
though  he  be,  has  given  a  better  idea  of  heaven  than  many 
an  orthodox  divine.     "  The  joys  of  heaven  will  begin  as 
soon   as  we   attain   the  character  of  heaven,  and  do  its 
duties.    That  may  begin  to-day.     It  is  everlasting  life  to 
know  God — to  have  His  Spirit  dwelling  in  you — yourself 
at  one  with  Him.     Try  that,  and  prove  its  w  orth.    Justice, 
usefulness,  wisdom,  religion,  love,  are  the  best  things  we 
hope  for  in  heaven.     Try  them  on — they  will  fit  you  here 
not  less  beseemingly.    They  are  the  best  things  of  earth. 
Think  no  outlay  of  goodness  and  piety  too  great.    You 
will  find  your  reward.     Begin  here.    As  much  goodness 
and  piety,  so  much  heaven.     Men  will  not  pay  you;  God 
will  pay  you  now :  pay  you  hereafter  and  for  ever." 

•'  Surely  yon  Heaven,  where  anj;tls  see  ttod's  face, 
Is  not  so  distant  as  we  deem 
From  this  low  earth,     'lis  but  a  little  space, 
The  narrow  crossing  of  a  slender  stream. 
'Tis  but  a  veil,  which  winds  might  blow  aside ; 
Yes,  these  are  all  that  us  of  earth  divide 
•       From  the  bright  dwelling  of  the  glorified — 

The  Land  of  which  I  dream."— Horatius  Bona&. 
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(READING  CCCXL.— DECEMBER  6.) 


^aititu  m  \\t  girlr  autr  Dcnttratron  iw  ll)c  ^c^r. 

"  The  rich  man  is  uiic  is  in  his  own  conceit :  but  the  poor  that  hath  under, 
standing  searcholh  him  out." — Pim',  xxviii.  11. 

This  proverb  leads  to  two  remarks: — 

That  wealth  is  often  associated  with  intellec- 
tual VANITY. — "The   rich  man  is  wise  in  his  own  con- 
ceit."     There   are   wealthy   men  who  are  not  vain,  not 
wise   in  their  own  eyes  ;   men  who  have  employed  their 
leisure  and  their  means   to    gain  that  amount  of  know- 
ledge which  humbles  on  account  of  their  own  ignorance. 
Like  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  their  intelligence  leads  them  to  see 
that  they  are  only  like  children  picking  up  pebbles  on  the 
sea-shore.   Still,  perhaps,  this  is  the  exception,  and  wealth 
as  a  rule  is  associated  with  inflated  notions  of  mental  supe- 
riority.     Lord  Bacon  says,    "It  was   prettily  devised  of 
yEsop,  that  the  fly  sat  upon  the  axletree  of  the  chariot- 
wheel,  and  said,  '  What  a  dust  do  I  raise  !'     So  are  there 
some    vain    persons,   that,    whatsoever   goeth   alone,   or 
moveth  upon  greater  means,  if  they  h£ive  never  so  little 
hand  in  it,  they   think   it    is  they  that  carry  it.      They 
stalk  society  in  peacocks'  feathers."     Wealth   has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  the  weak-minded  and  self-indulgent,  opi- 
nionated and  oracular.      What  the  Pharisee  of  old  felt 
in  relation   to   morality   they  feel   in  relation   to  mind; 
they  thank  God  that  they  "  are  not  as  other  men."     They 
imagine  their  mental  tastes  more  refined,  their  thoughts 
more  elevated,  their   intelligence    more   clear   and   com- 
prehensive than  those  of  other  men.     Hence  they  speak 
with  an  air  of  authority,  they  feel  themselves  too  big  for 
con^^roversy,  too  great  to  enter  the  arena  of  debate.    All 
thi;;  is  nourished  by  the  flattery  of  their  dependents,  and 
the  sycophantic  spirit  of  the  social  grades  beneath  them. 
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Because  of  their  wealth  parasites  accept  their  inanity  as 
power,  their  eccentricity  as  genius,  their  dictates  as  laws. 
Our  authors  from  the  sixteenth  century  downward  almost 
to  the  present  age,  have,  to  the  disgrace  of  our  literature, 
ministered  to  the  vanity  of  rich  men,  by  dedicating,  in  a 
fawning  spirit  and  in  fulsome  terms,  their  productions  to 
their  acceptance  and  patronage.  Their  dedicatees,  who 
in  many  cases  they  must  have  known,  were  ignoramuses 
and  dolts,  they  addressed  as  men  of  great  genius,  erudi- 
tion, and  philosophic  power.  Thank  God,  English 
authorship  is  getting  more  honest  and  independent  in  this 
respect !  The  time  will  come  when  a  millionaire  or  a 
monarch  if  a  fool,  shall  be  called  a  fool. 

«♦  Oh,  what  a  worlil  of  vile,  ill-favoured  faulls 
Look  handsome  in  the  rich  to  sordid  minds." 

Shakespeare. 

The  proverb  leads  us  further  to  remark  that : — 
Poverty  is  often  associated  with  spiKiiuAL  pene- 
tration.— "  The  poor  that  hath  understanding  searcheth 
him  out."  Poverty  has  a  strong  temptation  to  flatter  the 
rich.  Hunger  often  overcomes  honesty,  breaks  down  man- 
hood, and  crushes  independency.  But  there  are  men 
amongst  the  poor  and  ever  have  been,  who  stand  man- 
fully against  this  evil  force — men  to  whom  truth  is  greater 
than  trade,  principle  than  property.  Such  are  the  poor  re- 
ferred to  in  the  proverb.  "  But  the  poor  that  hath  under- 
standing searcheth  him  out  " — they  see  ignorance  under  the 
decorated  brow  and  the  splendid  attire.  Poverty  often 
whets  the  mental  faculties,  makes  men  keen  observers  and 
shrewd  critics  of  their  fellow-men.  Well  would  it  be  for 
the  rich  who  are  inflated  with  vanity,  if  they  realised  the 
fact  that  th'^re  are  men  in  the  grades  beneath  them,  who 
read  them  through  and  through.  Sooner  give  me  poverty 
with  this  mental  penetration  than  wealth  with  intellectual 
s>hallowness  and  pretence. 

Ye  rich  men !  your  wealth,  unless  it  leads  to  mental  power, 
[sound  intelligence,  and  true  spiritual  culture,  is  a  curse  to 
yoUi  "  Charge  them  that  are  rich  in  this  world  that  they 
Ibe  not   highminded,   nor  trust  in   uncertain   riches  but 
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in  the  living  God,  who  giveth  us  richly  all  things  to 
enjoy." 

"  They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  wealth." 

Shakesi'kare. 

Ye  poor  men !  thank  God  if  you  have  the  power  to 
search  things  out.  As  you  look  a  little  into  things  you 
will  not  be  envious  of  the  rich,  and  you  will  anticipate  the 
day  when  the  righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  shall 
balance  all  human  affairs. 


(.READING  CCCXLL— DKCKMBER  '.) 
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.^mtlar  IJvo.sji^fntiT. 

"  When  righteous  men  do  rejoice,  there  is  jjrcal  {^lory  :  but  when  the  wicked 
rise,  a  man  is  hidden.  .  .  .  Wlien  the  wicked  rise,  men  hide  themselves :  but 
when  they  perish,  the  rij^htcoiis  increase."— /Vot*.  xxviii.  12,  28. 

"When  the  righteous  are  in  autliority,  the  people  rejoice:  but  when  tiic 
wicked  beareth  rule,  the  people  mourn." — Vrin\  xxix.  2. 

We  put  these  three  verses  together  1  -cause  they  refer  to 
the  same  subject.  Intervening  verses  either  have  been 
or  will  be  noticed  as  we  proceed. 

The  word  "rejoice"  here  evidently  points  to   secular 
advancement.     It  is  implied   in  the   verses  that  worldly 
prosperity  is  open  alike  to  the  wicked  and  the  righteous, 
There  are  certain  well-known  conditions  by  which  men 
rise  in  life.     Skill,  industry,  economy,  these  are  amongst 
the   settled  laws.      He  who  attends  to   them   as    a  rule  I 
will  rise,  be  he  righteous  or  wicked.     Indeed,  the  wicked  i 
man  sometimes  works  these  means  with  greater  success ;  he 
adds  cunning  to  skill,  devotion  to  industry,  parsimony  to 
economy,  and  moral  recklessness  to  all :  so  that  as  a  rult 
he  often  rises  more  frequently,  rapidly,  and  eminently  inj 
the  world  than  the  righteous.    Worlc'ly  JDrospLrity  is  ii" 
proof  of  piety,  no  test  of  moral  charat  Icr.     The  proverbsl 
teach — 
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That  the  prosperity  of  the  righteous  is  a  public 
BLESSING. — *■'  When  righteous  men  do  rejoice  there  is  great 
glory."  We  have  many  examples  of  this  in  the  Bible. 
"There  was,"  says  one,  "glorying  among  all  the  tmly 
good  in  Israel,  when  David  assembled  them  to  bring 
up  to  its  place  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  When  Solomon 
dedicated  the  temple;  when  llezekiel  restored  the  pass- 
over;  when  Jehoshaphat  dispersed  the  Levltes  through  all 
the  cities  to  teach  the  law  and  the  fear  of  thtj  Lord  ;  and 
when  young  Josiah  wept  and  humbled  himself  at  the  con- 
tents of  the  long-neglected  and  hidden  book  of  God's  cove- 
nant. So  it  was  in  the  days  of  Alordecai,  when  deliverance 
came  through  him  to  his  people,  and  the;-  had  "  light  and 
joy,  and  gladness  and  honour,  and  *  a  good  day.'  "  The 
prosperity  of  a  righteous  man,  whether  it  involves  his  ele- 
vation to  political  power  or  to  personal  competence  and  af- 
fluence, may  bo  justly  regarded  as  a  public  blessing.  There 
are  good  reasons  why  the  people  should  '*  rejoice."  Why  r 
Because  the  position  has  been  fairly  won.  There  has  been 
no  over-reaching  in  the  effort,  no  outrage  of  honest}'",  no 
injustice  done.  Nay,  whilst  no  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon 
any  in  the  process,  benefits  have  been  conferred  on  all 
who  have  rendered  their  assistance,  and  indirectly  on  their 
dependents  and  neijjhbours  too.  Why  r  Because  the 
position  is  rightly  u.->ed.  The  righteous  man  uses  his 
power  and  his  property  not  for  his  own  aggrandisement 
and  indulgence,  but  for  the  common  weal.  He  acts  as  a 
steward  under  (xod,  he  holds  himself  as  a  trustee,  not  as  a 
proprietor,  he  employs  his  talents  to  promote  human  rights, 
ameliorate  human  woes,  educate  human  minds,  redeem 
human  souls.  Like  the  clouds  that  have  drunk  in  the 
ocean,  he  pours  forth  his  possessions  in  fertilising  showers 
upon  the  parched  districts  of  society:  his  influence  is  as 
rain  upon  the  new  mown  grass.  In  the  prosperity  of  such 
a  man  let  the  people  rejoice,  and  the  nations  be  glad. 
The  verses  teach — 

That  the  prospekhv  ok  thk  wicked  is  a  public 
(ALAMiTV. — "Wiien  the  wicked  rise  a  man  is  hidden." 
The  Vulgate  ha*  it,  "  When  the  ungodly  reign  it  is  the  ruin 
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of  men."  But  our  version  gives,  I  think,  the  truest  sense. 
The  idea  is  that  men  have  reason  to  fear,  to  shrink 
into  obscurity.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  a  wicked 
man  rises  to  sovereign  authority  in  a  country.  "  There 
was  this  *  hiding,' "  says  a  modern  expositor,  "  when, 
in  Saul's  time,  David  was  hunted  to  death  ;  when  in 
Ahab's,  Elijah — even  the  intrepid  Elijah — fled  f:.r  his  life, 
and  when  good  Obadiah,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  head,  hid 
fifty  of  the  Lord's  prophets  in  a  cave,  r*nd  fed  them 
with  bread  and  water,  and  when  ^licaiah,  'faithful  among 
the  faithless,'  had  to  be  sought  and  sent  for,  and  for  the 
fidelity  of  his  words  was  ordered  to  prison,  while  the 
hundreds  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  were  in  favour  and 
triumphed.  What  hiding  and  fear  there  Avere  when  the 
wicKed  Haman  •  rose,'  and  what  exultation  when  he  fell 
and  the  righteous  came  in  his  room."  When  a  wicked 
man  gets  to  the  throne  it  is  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  the 
people  are  all  struck  as  under  a  portentous  gloom.  But 
whatever  is  the  prosperity,  whether  public  or  personal,  it  is 
a  calamity  to  see  a  wicked  man  prosper.  The  prosperity 
of  such  a  man  increases  the  power  of  oppression  ;  the  more 
money  he  has,  the  more  power  to  be  haughty,  tyrannic, 
and  exacting.  It  always  promotes  monopoly;  what  he 
has  gathered  from  the  common  provisions  of  the  world  he 
holds  with  a  tenacious  hand,  and  distributes  not  to  others. 
It,  moreover,  starts  in  the  minds  of  the  thoughtful  per- 
plexing qu:'stions  concerning  the  righteousness  of  the 
Divine  Government ;  they  stand  heart-stricken  and  amazed, 
and  ask,  *  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  prosper  r" 

Good  t:pGed  to  the  righteous  in  his  career!  In  his 
march  in  the  path  of  industry  he  scatters  blessings  as  he 
goes,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  prize  he  gives  as  the 
J.ord  hath  prospered  him.  Failure  to  the  wicked  !  It  is  a 
mercy  when  their  commercial  purposes  are  broken,  when 
their  trick.s  are  frustrated,  when  they  tunble  down  t" 
bankruptcy  and  pauperism  It  is  not  just  to  the  universe 
— not  kind  to  the  wick'^d  man  himself — to  wish  him  com- 
mercial ])r()spenty — the  more  wealth  he  has  the  more  he 
d.imn'^  hinis<'lt  and  others. 
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JlJatt'.'i  f'teutmcnt  of  fis  0ia«  %m, 

"  He  that  covcrcth  his  sins  shall  not  jirospcr :  but  whoso  confesseth  and  for- 
sakcth  thcin  sliall  have  mercy." — /'v;'.  wviii.  13. 

At  the  outset  this  verse  starts  the  following  observations : — 
First:  All  men  have  sins.  Sin  is  a  little  word,  but  a 
tremendous  thing,  It  always  implies  law,  the  power  of 
understanding  law,  the  capability  of  obeying  or  disobeying 
law.  "  All  men  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God."  "  There  is  not  a  just  man  on  earth  that  doeth 
i^ood,  and  sinneth  not."  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  no 
sin,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us." 
Our  consciences  testify  that  we  have  sins  numerous, 
aggravated,  and  hell-deserving.  There  is  no  arguing 
against  the  fact.  To  argue  against  it  is  to  argue  against 
universal  consciousness.  Secondly  :  All  men  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  their  sins.  Sins  are  not  amongst  the 
things  that  we  may  deal  with  or  not.  We  must  deal  with 
them.  We  can  no  more  avoid  it  than  we  can  avoid 
breathing  the  air  if  we  would  live.  All  men  deal  with 
their  sins  either  foolishly  or  wisely,  and  the  proverb  points 
to  this  twofold  treatment.     Notice — 

The  FOOLISH  treatment  of  our  sins. — "  Ho  that  covereth 
his  sins."  There  are  various  ways  of  endeavouring  to  cover 
sins.  By  denying  them.  A  lie  is  a  cover  which  men  put 
over  their  sins  to  conceal  them  from  others.  They  sin  and 
deny  the  fact;  they  wrap  up  their  crimes  in  falsehoods. 
Thus  Cain,  Rachel,  Joseph's  brethren,  Peter,  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  endeavoured  to  hide  iheir  sin.  By  ex- 
knuating  them.  Men  plead  excuses.  The  influence  of 
others,  the  power  of  circumstances,  the  moral  weakness  of 
the  constitution.  Extenuation  is  a  common  cover.  By 
\  for  ^citing  them.  They  endeavour  to  sweep  them  from  the 
memory  by  revelry  and  mirth,  by  sensuality,  worldliness, 
and  intemperance.     But  these  and  all  "tther  attempts  to 
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cover  sin  arc  not  only  futil«^  but  ir.|!  'ioiis,  ''Tie  that 
(ovoreth  his  sins  shall  not  prosper."  He  :*isl?  r  ot,  ^-osper 
iii  iiis  attempt.  Sins  must  reveal  cuem?*>lv  .:>  .jocvier  or 
later.  They  will  not  only  break  througli  the  fi^-ler.r  covor- 
ini?,  but  rive  the  mountains  and  flame  under  the  heavens. 
They  have  a  voice,  which  though  men  may  not  hear,  like 
Abel's  blood,  penetrates  the  heavens,  and  enters  the  ear 
of  God.  "There  is  no  darkness  nor  shadow  of  death, 
where  the  workers  of  iniquity  may  hide  themselves." 
They  shall  not  prosper  in  their  own  natures.  "To  hide  a 
sin  with  a  lie,"  says  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  is  like  a  crust  of 
leprosy  over  ..  i  ulrer."  David  tried  to  do  it,  and  he  says, 
"  When  I  kept  silent  my  bones  waxed  old,  through  my 
roarings  all  the  day  long."  Tbe  soul  whose  sins  arp 
covered  up,  hidden,  unconfessed,  ran  no  more  break  forth 
into  life,  power,  and  fruitfulness,  than  the  husbandman's 
seed  can  spring  to  life,  and  rise  to  perfection,  under  the 
frosty  sky  of  night.     J'he  jiroverb  points  to — 

The  WISE  treatment  of  oar  sins. — "  Who=<a  confesseth 
and  forsaketh  them  shall  htive  mercy."  Here  is  in  the 
wise  treatment  of  sin  confession — not  a  cold,  formal  confes- 
sion, but  a  deep,  penitential,  humble,  ficknowledgmont. 
Then  here  is  almndonnicjit — "  forsaketh."  The  wicked  man 
"forsakes  his  ways  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts." 
There  is  an  utter  renunciation.  When  this  is  done,  thorn 
comes  "  rnercy."  Mer'  •  breaks  through  the  cloud,  quicken- 
ing the  soul  into  nev/  Hfo,  "  I  acknowledged  my  sin  untn 
Thee,"  said  David,  "and  mine  iniquity  have  I  not  hid.' 
"  I  said  I  will  confess  my  transgressions  unto  the  i.onl, 
and  Thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin." 

What  shall  we  do  \vith  our  sins?  Deny,  extenuate, j 
bury  them  r  All  our  efforts  to  cover  th^-m  in  this  way  \\\ 
be  futile  ;  "  murder  will  out."  "To  cover,"  says  Dr.  Arnot,| 
"  the  sin  which  lies  on  the  conscience  with  a  layer  of 
earnest  efforts  to  do  right  will  not  tak(;  the  sin  away;  the| 
underlying  sin  will  assimilate  all  the  dead  works  that  mav 
be  heiiped  upon  it,  and  the  result  will  be  a  greater  mass(.:| 
sin."  Confess  and  forsake.  One  leak  may  sink  a  ship, 
one  sin  covered  may  damn  the  soul. 
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«<  Happy /'j  the  man  th.it  fcarclh  .^lway:  but  he  th.it  haulcncth  his  heart 
•hall  fall  into  mischief."— /VJw.  xxviii.  14. 

Thk  pro/erb  teaches — 

That  KKViiRKNCE  iS  HAPPINESS.— "Happy  is  the  man 
that  feareth  alway."     This  could  not  be  true  of  fear  in  the 
slavish  sense  of  the  word.     Servile  fear  is  an  element  of 
misery;  it  "hath  torment ;"  there  is  no  happiness  in  terror. 
The  "fear"  here  is  reverenro  ;  it  is  a  loving  awe.     It  im- 
plies a  supremo  love  for  the  Great  Father  blended  with  a 
sense  of  His   infinite  greatness.     It   is  a   state  of  mind 
foreign  alike  to  the  frivolous  and  the  timid  :  it  is  .serious 
and  brave.     Whatever  of  fear  tliere  may  be  in  this  '  tate  of 
mind,  it  is  not  the  fear  of  receiving  injury,  it  is  the  fear  of 
wounding  and  dishonouring  the  object  of  love.     There  is 
happiness  in  this  reverence  ;  it  implic^s  the  highest  love, 
and  love  is  blessedness  ;  it  implies  a  .settled  trust,  and  trust 
is  magnanimous  and  heroic  ;  it  implies  a  wcil-balanced 
soul — a  soul  where  all  the  faculties  are  rightly  poised,  and 
such  a  balance  is  harmony.     The  man  with  this  reverence 
is  like  David, "  who  set  the  1  .ord  always  before  him ;"  and  he 
is  no  longer  afraid  of  men  or  devils.     He  is  a  happy  man 
who  has  this  reverence ;  happy,  not  in  tlu*  s(?nse  of  the 
jtiioughtless,  the  gay,  the  voluptuous,  who  enjoy  occasiouil 
titillations,  and  passing  flashes  of  .sensational  pleasure; 
but  happy  as  a  true  man  alone  can  be  happy.     "  Th«'  hap- 
piness of  life,"  says  Richter,  "  consists,  like  the  day,  not 
in  .single  Hashes   of  light,   bu^    in   one   continuous    mild 
serenity.    The  most  becutiiul  period  of  the  heart's  exist- 
lence  is  in  the  calm,  equable  light,  even  although  it  be  only 

loonshine  or  twilight.     Now  the  mind  aloiu*  can  obtain 
kbr  us  this  heavenly  cheerfulness  and  peace."    The  proverb 
[teaches — 
That  RECKLESSNESS  IS  RUIN.—"  He  that  hardeneth  his 
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heart  shall  fall  into  mischief."  There  are  men  who  harden 
their  hearts  ;  they  turn  the  heart  of  f  esh  into  stone  by  re- 
sisting moral  impressions,  and  by  living  a  life  of  indiffer- 
ence, worldliness,  and  self-indulgence.  So  obdurate  do 
their  hearts  become,  that  the  seeds  of  truth  fall  on  them  as 
on  stony  ground — holy  influences  descend  upon  them  as 
showers  on  a  flinty  rock.  Thus  Pharoah's  heart  was  har- 
dened, and  thus  the  hearts  of  the  children  of  Israel  became 
hardened  during  their  journey  in  the  wilderness.  Such 
recklessness  is  ruin.  "  He  that  hardeneth  his  heart  shall 
fall  into  mischief."  This  is  inevitable  in  the  nature  u{ 
things.  The  reckless  man  is  like  the  mariner  who  in  the 
tempest  disregards  the  compass  and  the  chart,  neglects 
the  rudder,  and  is  driven  into  tho  yawning  abyss ;  or,  like 
the  man  who  sleeps  on  the  bosom  of  a  volcanic  hill  when 
the  subterranean  fires  are  heaving  under  him,  and  are 
about  to  break  into  thunder  and  flame.  "  He  that  bein? 
often  reproved  hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  be  suddenly  cut 
off,  and  that  without  remedy." 

"  In  tho  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
OfTcncc's  pilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice ; 
And  oft  'lis  s  en  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Buys  out  tlie  law.    But  'tis  not  so  above  : 
There  is  no  shuffling  :  there  the  action  lies 
In  j'5  true  nature,  and  we  ourselves  compelled, 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  fi)rehc;ul  of  our  faults, 
To  give  an  evidence.    What  then  ?    What  rests  ? 
Tiy  what  repentance  can :  what  can  it  not  ? 
Yi;t  what  can  it,  wlicn  one  cannot  repent  ?" 

SUAT'.£SPBAKE. 
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(READING  CCCXLIV.-DECEMBER  la) 

%pcf5  0f  fling??. 

"  As  a  roaring  lion,  and  a  r  inginfj  bear ;  so  is  a  wicked  ruler  over  the  poor 
people.  The  prince  that  wanteth  understanding  is  also  a  great  op|)rcssi)r :  l>tti'  he 
that  liateth  covctousness  shall  prolong  /us  days.  A  man  tluit  docth  violen;e  to 
the  blood  of  any  person  shall  llee  to  the  pit :  let  no  man  stay  him." — /'roi: 
xxviii.  15— '7. 

Civil  government  is  evidently  a  divine  institution.  Society 
cannot  exist  without  laws;  these  laws  require  to  be  ex- 
pressed and  enforced,  and  whoever  docs  this  is  Ruler. 
Again,  whilst  the  millions  have  the  instinct  of  obedience, 
and  lack  the  faculty  to  rule,  there  are  always  some  in  whom 
there  is  the  tendency  and  the  power  to  govern.  Hence 
men  always  have  had,  and  will  ever  have,  rulers.  In  these 
verses  there  are  four  distinct  types  of  rulers. 

Here  is  the  heartless  ruler. — "  As  a  roaring  lion  and 
a  ranging  bear,  so  is  a  wicked  ruler  over  the  poor  people." 
There  have  in  all  ages  been  men  on  thrones  so  intoxicated 
with  power,  so  rapacious  in  greed,  so  tyrannic  in  heart,  as 
to  treat  the  people  as  savage  beasts  the  harmless  lamb, 
mere  victims  to  gratify  their  passions.  They  have  regarded 
the  people  as  made  for  them — slaves  to  execute  their  will 
—victims  to  gratify  their  lusts  for  pelf  and  power.  The 
people  dreaded  them  as  wild  beasts,  shrunk  with  terror 
from  them,  as  the  herd  on  the  mountain  from  the  roar  of 
the  lion  and  the  bear.  England  at  one  time  had  rulers  ot 
this  class,  but,  thank  God!  they  are  gone.  We  look  at 
them  in  the  cage  of  history  now  with  defiance  and 
disgust. 

Here  is  the  FOOLISH  ruler. — "The  prince  that  wanteth 
understanding  is  also  a  great  oppressor."  A  king  lacking 
mental  capacity  is  not  a  very  uncommon  character  in  hu- 
man history.  Feeble-minded  men  have  often  sat  on  thrones ; 
and  the  country  where  hereditary  kingship  is  practically 
recognised  is  ever  more  or  less  liable  to  this  calamity. 
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Weakness  in  a  king  is  for  some  reasons  as  bad  as  wicked- 
ness. Wickedness  in  a  kinj?-  puts  the  country  on  its  guard 
but  weakness  destroys  confidence,  and  inspires  contempt. 
A  weak  ruler  has  often  been  an  "oppressor."  Haughty 
and  heartless  advisers  have  used  him  to  gratify  thoir  own 
selfish  and  ambitious  ends.  A  weak  policy  has  ofton  out- 
raged the  liberties  of  men,  and  destroyed  the  peace  of 
kingdoms.  "  A  prince  that  wanteth  understanding"  is  a 
man  out  of  his  place,  an  anomaly,  and  a  curse.  Ho  is 
like  an  infant  at  the  rudder  of  a  ship  in  a  tempest. 

<'  Let  not  the  world  sec  fear,  and  sad  mistrust 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye." — Shakf.spfare. 

Here  is  the  generous  ruler. — "  He  that  hateth  covetous- 
ness  shall  prolong  his  days."  Here  is  a  King  of  the  truo 
kingly  typo,  a  man  who  rules  not  for  his  own  selfish  ends 
but  for  the  people's  good.  A  man  free  from  all  sordid 
motives,  devoted  to  the  public  service,  identifying  himsolf 
with  the  interests  of  his  people,  making  their  happiness 
and  honour  his  own.  Such  a  man  '*  shall  prolong  his  days." 
He  establishes  his  throne  in  the  affections  of  his  people, 
the  love  of  his  people  is  his  impregnable  fortress  of 
defence. 

Here  is  the  abandoned  ruler. — "  A  man  that  dooth  vio- 
lence to  the  blood  of  any  person  shall  flee  to  the  pit  :  let 
no  man  stay  him."  This  verse  may  be  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding,  as  presenting  a  further  description 
of  the  same  character  there  depicted.  The  cruelty  of  an 
oppressive  ruler  frequently  incurs  blood-guiltiness.  "  I  hu;: 
it  was  with  Ahab  in  the  case  of  Naboth  :  thus  has  it  been 
in  thousands  of  instances.  Whatever  be  the  high  station 
of  him  who  acts  the  murderer's  part,  how  independent  | 
and  irresponsible  soever  he  may  imagine  himself  to  be- 
vcngeance  shall  pursue  him — his  sin  shall  find  him  out, 
Even  his  crown  and  sceptre  shall  not  protect  him  from! 
righteous  retribution.  There  is  a  highei  than  he — Uiie 
righteous  Lord  who  loveth  righteousness.'  Both  on  Ahab 
and  Jo/ebel  came  the  blood  of  Nabotli."  Let  such  a 
monster  "  Hee  to  the  pit  "  of  ignominy,  and  '*  let  no  man 
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stay  him  ;"  let  the  nations  send  him  howling  to  the  infamy 
that  befits  him.  Like  glowworms  that  in  the  night  .seem 
brilliant,  but  in  the  day  contemptible  grubs ;  weak,  igno- 
rant, and  tyrannic  kings  appear  glorious  in  the  sight  of 
popular  ignorance,  but  abhorrent  as  the  day  of  mental 
intelligence  advances. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  character  of  kings  de- 
pends upon  the  people.  Rulers  for  the  time  are  always  as 
good  as  the  nation  can  afford  to  have. 

"  It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves,  that  talce  their  humours  for  a  want." 

Shakespkarf. 


(READING  CCCXLV.-DECEMBER  il.) 

*< A  faithful  man  shall  abound  with  blessings:  but  he  that  makcth  haste  to 
be  rich  shall  not  be  innocent.  To  have  respect  of  persons  is  not  good :  for  a 
piece  of  bread  that  man  will  transgress.  He  that  hasteth  to  be  rich  hath  an  evil 
rye,  and  considereth  not  that  poverty  shall  come  upon  him.  He  that  rebukcth  a 
man  after\vards  shall  find  more  favour  than  he  that  flattereth  with  the  tongue." — 
Vrov.  xxviii.  20—23.* 

Avarice  is  the  ruling  subject  of  these  verses.  Of  all  the 
base  passions  of  human  nature,  there  are  none  baser  than 
an  insatiable  eagerness  for  worldly  gain.  Nor  can  any 
man  work  out  more  immoral  and  miserable  results.  It 
has  been  called  the  "  great  sepulchre  of  all  other  passions." 
Unlike  othei  tombs,  however,  it  is  enlarged  by  repletion, 
and  strengthened  by  age.  It  is  a  pestiferous  plant  that 
grows  even  in  the  most  sterile  natures.  The  verses 
suggest  the  following  facts  concerning  it. 

It  stands  in  opposition  to  faithfulness. — "  A  faith- 
i  ful  man  .shall  abound  with  blessings,  but  he  that  maketh 
I  haste    to    be   rich   shall   not  be  innocent"  [margin,  un- 

*  The  truths  contained  in  the  two  previous  verses  have  been  contemplated 
I  preceding  Readings. 
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punished).  The  avaricious  man  is  the  man  that  "  maKeth 
haste  to  be  rich."  He  is  intensely  eager  in  pursuit  of 
wealth,  and  he  is  here  put  in  opposition  to  the  "  faithful 
man."  It  is  suggested  that  a  man  may  be  rich  and /</////- 
fill  at  the  same  time,  but  that  he  cannot  "  make  haste"  to 
be  rich  and  faithful  together.  He  in  whom  a  desire  for 
wealth  is  a  ruling,  raging  passion,  must  be  unfaithful- 
unfaithful  to  his  own  conscience,  unfaithful  to  the  claims 
of  society,  unfaithful  to  the  principles  of  everlasting  ri^^ht, 
unfaithful  to  the  great  God.  In  verse  22  it  is  stated  :  "Ho 
that  hasteth  to  be  rich  hath  an  evil  eye."  What  is  an 
"evil  eye"  ?  An  earthly,  grudging,  envious  eye,  an  eyo 
fastened  to  the  earth,  never  directed  to  Heaven — an  c)  >; 
that  sees  no  worth,  beauty  or  grandeur,  but  in  worldly 
wealth.  In  sooth,  this  passion  is  essentially  immoral. 
"  Covetousness  is  idolatry."  It  is  the  soul  worshipping 
the  dust,  not  the  Deity.  The  Bible  ranks  the  covetous 
man  with  those  who  are  excluded  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  Another  fact  taught  concerning  this  avarice  is 
that: 

It  renders  its  possessor  partial  in  his  judgment 
OF  HIS  FELLOW  MEN. — ""To  have  respect  of  persons  is  not 
good ;  for  a  piece  of  bread  that  man  will  transgress."  The 
avaricious  man  is  so  wretchedly  sordid,  so  intensely  sel- 
fish, that  he  will  allow  his  judgment  of  others  to  bo 
governed  by  "  a  piece  of  bread."  The  man  who  is  hi> 
patron,  client,  customer,  any  one  who  smooths  his  path  to 
fortune,  he  will  extol  in  flattering  words  and  kneel  l)oforo 
in  crouching  awe,  corrupt  and  hollow  though  he  be.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  around  him  who  contribute  not  to  | 
satisfy  his  miserable  greed,  are  treated  not  only  with  in- 
uitference,  but  often  with  disrespect  and  haughty  insolence, 
It  is  sad  to  see  on  every  hand  how  a  "  piece  of  broad "  | 
regulates  the  conduct  of  many  men  towards  their  contem- 
poraries. Statesmen  flatter  their  country  for  a  "  piece  of| 
bread,"  merchants  their  customers  for  a  "  piece  of  bread, " 
and  often,  alas,  preachers  their  congregations  for  a  "piece! 
of"  bread."  Another  fact  taught  concerning  this  avarice  is 
that— 
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It  genkrates  a  p.ase  sycoimiaxcy  of  spirit. — "He 
Miat  rebukoth  a  man  afterwards  shall  find  more  favour 
than  he  that  flattereth  with  the  tongue."  Duty  sometimes 
calls  upon  a  man  to  nhiikr.  Truth  has  been  outraged, 
wrong  has  been  done,  obligations  have  been  omitted  by 
our  neighbour,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  administer  an 
honest  reproof.  At  the  time  the  rebuke  may  not  tind 
favour,  it  may  be  disagreeable,  it  may  wound  self-respect 
and  bring  shame  and  remorse.  Still  it  should  be  given, 
and  ultimately,  Solomon  assures  us,  that  our  ministry  of 
rebuke  will  find  "  more  favour,"  than  if  our  ministry  had 
been  that  of  fawning  flattery.  "  He,"  says  Matthew 
Henry,  "that  cries  out  against  his  surgeon  for  hurting 
him  when  he  is  searching  his  wound,  will  yet  pay  him 
well,  and  thank  him  too  when  he  has  cured  it."  Who  is 
ho  that  "  flattereth  with  the  tongue"  r  It  is  the  avaricious 
man.  "He  that  hasteth  to  be  rich."  Selfishness  is  the 
root  of  flattery,  and  the  inspiration  of  ilunkeyism.  The 
more  free  a  man  is  of  avarice  and  selfishness,  and  the  more 
full  of  generosity  and  love,  the  more  faithful,  brave,  heroic, 
and  independent  will  he  be  in  his  conduct  to  others, 
(ireat  souls  can  never  adulate  or  cringe.  It  is  not  until 
the  divinity  is  taken  out  of  a  man,  that  he  becomes  the 
lap-dog  to  lick  and  fawn.  Another  fact  taught  concerning 
this  avarice  is  that — 

It  knds  in  results  contrary  to  aim. — What  is  the 
aim  of  avarice  ?  Wealth  and  fame.  But  it  often  leads  to 
poverty  and  disgrace.  He  "considcreth  not  that  poverty 
shall  come  upon  him."  Those  who  gain  most  of  the  world 
must  lose  it  sooner  or  later,  and  be  stripped  of  all  earthly 
pod.  Lot  hasted  to  be  rich,  but  his  wealth  became  his  high 
road  to  poverty;  step  by  step  he  proceeds  till  he  ends  his  days 
a  forlorn  pauper,  in  the  desolate  cave  of  Zoar.  The  most 
abject  destitution  awaits  all  avaricious  souls.  The  world 
loaves  them  at  last,  and  they  are  robbed  of  everything  but 
their  own  wretched  existence.  "  The  covetous  man,"  says 
old  Adams,  "  is  like  Tantalus,  up  to  the  chin  in  water,  yet 
thirsty."  As  the  dogs,  in  /Esops  fable,  lost  the  real  flesh 
for  the  s'liadow  of  it,  so  the  covetous  man  casts  away  the 
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true  riches  for  the  love  of  the  shadowy.  What  is  the  aim  f 
Fame.  But  instead  of  that  there  comes  contempt.  "  He 
that  rebuketh  a  man  afterwards  shall  find  more  favour 
than  he  that  flattereth  with  the  tongue."  He  liattered 
men,  hoping  to  please  them,  and  to  win  their  approbation, 
but  instead  of  that  there  comes  at  last  disgust.  The  time 
hastens  with  all,  whose  ears  have  been  most  charmed  witli 
the  voices  of  human  flattery,  when  they  will  recoil  with 
disgust  from  the  words  and  memory  of  their  miserable 
sycophants. 

Take  care  of  avarice,  my  friend !  If  it  is  in  thee,  crush 
it  forthwith,  and  that  without  mercy  or  delay.  "A  man's 
.life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  of  this 
life." 

"  Some,  o'er  enumoui'd  of  their  bags,  run  mad, 
Groan  under  gold,  yet  weep  for  want  of  bread." 

Young. 


(READING  CCCXLVI.— DECEMBER  12.) 


"Whoso  robbeth  his  father  or  his  mother,  and  saitli,  It  is  no  transgression; 
the  same  is  the  companion  of  a  destroyer." — Prov,  xxviii.  24. 

"  As  Christ,"  says  an  old  expositor  "  shows  the  absurdity 
and  wickedness  of  those  children  who  think  it  is  no  duty,  I 
in  some  cases,  to  maintain  their  parents,  so  Solomon 
shows  here  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  those  who 
think  it  is  no  sin  to  rob  their  parents,  either  by  force  or 
secretly,  by  wheedling  them  or  threatening  them,  or  by 
wasting  what  they  ha\c,  and  (which  is  no  better  than 
robbing  them),  running  into  debt  and  leaving  them  to  payj 
it."     Here  is — 

A  GREAT  sin. — Children  robbing  their  parents.  "  Tlioiil 
shalt  not  steal,"  is  one  of  the  cardinal  laws  in  the  Divine! 
code,  and  to  take  without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  thel 
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property  of  parents  is  not  only  as  truly  a  theft  as  the 
taking  the  property  of  any  other,  but  a  theft  of  a  more 
aggravated  enormity.  Whilst  the  property  of  a  parent  is 
no  more  the  property  of  a  child  than  that  of  any  other,  it 
should  be  regarded  by  him  as  far  more  sacred.  "The 
aggravation  of  sin,"  says  Mr.  Bridges,  "  is  proportioned  to 
the  obligation  of  duty.  A  murderer  is  a  heinous  trans- 
gressor ;  how  much  more  a  parricide  !  To  rob  a  stranger, 
a  friend,  is  evil,  how  much  more  a  father  and  mother !  The 
filial  obligation  of  cherishing  care  is  broken.  Ingratitude 
is  added  to  injustice."     Here  is — 

An  UNRECOGNISED  sin.— "  Whoso  robbeth  his  father 
and  mother  and  saith  it  is  no  transgression."  The  general 
impression  of  young  people  in  relation  to  the  appropriation 
of  their  parents'  property  is  that  it  is  "  no  transgression." 
They  imagine  that  they  have  a  right  to  make  free  use  of 
whatever  is  in  the  house,  and  that  what  is  their  parents'  is 
theirs  also.  Whj'  should  such  an  impression  as  that 
prevail  r  Amongst  many  reasons  that  may  be  suggested, 
two  very  opposite  ones  may  be  stated.  The  lavish  kind- 
ness and  over  indulgence  of  parents.  Parental  love  is 
often  so  exuberant  that  it  gives  the  impression  to  children 
that  they  have  not  only  a  right  to  all  in  the  house,  but 
that  they  gratify  their  jDarents  by  making  use  of  it.  The 
devil  has  no  mightier  or  more  efficient  organ  than  parental 
love.  By  it  he  destroys  in  children  the  sense  of  moral 
distinctions  and  claims.  ^Meanness  and  niggardliness  of 
parents  may  be  regarded  as  another  reason.  There  are 
parents  so  miserly  in  their  dispositions  and  habits  that 
they  deny  to  their  children  that  which  is  necessary  not  only 
to  innocent  gratilication  but  to  common  comforts.  They 
are  so  rigorously  economical  that  they  deny  to  their  chil- 
dren the  means  and  the  opportunities  for  those  recreations 
which  are  almost  essential  to  health  and  to  an  appreciation 
of  life.  Hence  children  are  tempted  to  get,  by  little  acts 
of  deception  and  fraud,  that  which  their  parents  in  their 
niggardliness  deny  ;  and  they  rob  their  parents,  and  feel 
it  is  "  no  transgression."  These  two  opposites,  then — 
lavish  gentiosity  and  miserly  meanness — go  to  give  chil- 
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cl:er  fhe  impression  that  there  is  "  no  transgression "  in 
robbing  their  father  and  their  mother.     Here  is — 

A  RUINOUS  sin. — "The  same  is  the  companion  of  a 
destroyer."  When  a  child  once  begins  to  cheat  his 
parents  he  starts  on  a  downward  path  ;  one  act  of  de- 
ception and  fraud  leads  to  another.  The  spirit  of  cove- 
tousness  and  self-gratification  is  increased  ;  self-indulgence 
is  promoted,  conscience  is  weakened,  passions  are  strength- 
ened, self-control  has  gone,  and  the  youth  becomes  the 
companion  of  the  destroyer.  The  little  pilferings  that  began 
in  the  family  lead  to  those  swindlings  and  depredations 
abroad  in  society  which  conduct  to  the  prison  and  the 
gallows. 

Sons  and  daughters,  let  your  filial  love  and  reverence 
be  associated  with  a  conscience  that  will  lead  you  to 
recognise  and  honour  your  parents'  rights.  Neither  waste 
nor  steal  a  fraction  of  their  property ;  regard  it  as  sacred. 
For  what  they  give  you  be  thankful,  and  for  what  they 
hold  back  respect  them;  it  will  be  no  doubt  for  your 
ultimate  advantage. 


(READING  CCCXLVII.-DECEMBER  13.) 


"  He  that  is  of  a  proud  heart  stirretli  up  strife  :  but  he  that  putteth  his  trust 
ill  the  Lord  sliall  be  inadc  fat.  He  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a  tool :  but 
wlioso  walketh  wisely,  he  shall  be  delivered."— /'/•ot'.  xxviii.  25,  26. 

Here  is— 

.Self-sufficiency. — There  is  a  twofold  description  of 
this  in  the  text,  Pride — "  A  proud  heart,"  and  self-trust- 
"he  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart."  Some  read  for 
"  proud  heart "  a  "  covetous  soul."  The  original  means 
large  in  mind.  There  is  a  largeness  of  soul  that  is  desir- 
able and  virtuous,  involving  great  thoughts,  vast  intelli- 
gence, and  world-wide  sympathies.  But  the  largeness  I 
here  points  to  oomething  very  different,  viz.,  — a  selfish 
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ambition.  There  are  different  kinds  of  pride  ;  there  is  the 
pride  of  self-esteem,  the  pride  of  property,  and  the  pride  of 
ambition  ;  the  last  is  the  "  proud  he  xrt  "  here.  What 
Shakspeare  describes  as  the  "eagle-winged  pride,  sky- 
aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts."  The  other  description 
of  this  sufficiency  is  self-trust.  "Trusteth  in  his  own 
heart."  There  is  a  self-reliance  that  is  good,  that  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  noble  character  and  endeavours ;  but 
Solomon  does  not  mean  this ;  he  means  that  self-conceit, 
which  proudly  disdains  the  counsels  of  others.  It  is 
self-sufficiency ;  it  is  that  by  which  the  man  is  every- 
thing to  himself,  and  esteems  all  others  scarcely  worthy 
of  note.  Two  things  are  here  indicated  concerning 
this  self-sufficiency.  It  is  mischievous.  It  "  stirreth  up 
strife."  Truly,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  reading,  by 
"  pride  cometh  contention."  Ambition,  this  proud-crested 
fiend,  this  restless,  raging  thirst  for  power,  this  hellish 
mother,  breeding  ever  swarms  of  social  devils.  Who  can 
tell  the  strifes  and  wars  which  it  has  created  ? 

"  Towns  turned  to  ashes,  fanes  involved  in  fire ! 
These  deeds  the  guilt  of  rash  ambition  tell." 

It  IS  foolish  also. — "He  that  trusteth  to  his  own  heart  is 
a  fool."  Truly  so  ;  what  is  there  in  the  heart  to  trust  ?  It 
is  "  deceitful  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked." 
"The  heart  is  the  great  impostor,"  says  Bishop  Hall.  In 
all  of  us  it  has  been  "  a  liar  from  the  beginning  "  of  our 
conscious  existence.  Trust  to  the  heart  and  you  trust  that 
which  is  as  false  as  the  mirage  in  the  desert,  as  changeful 
as  the  vane  which  veers  about  with  every  wind.  Peter,  to 
his  cost,  felt  what  a  fool  he  had  been  in  trusting  to  his 
i  own  heart,  and  so  have  thousands  in  every  age."  "  Wouldest 
thou,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  not  be  thought  a  fool  in  another's 
[conceit,  be  not  wise  in  thine  own.  He  that  trusts  to  his 
I  own  wisdom  proclaims  his  own  folly  ;  he  is  truly  wise  and 
shall  appear  so,  that  hath  folly  enough  to  be  thought  not 
worldly  wise,  or  wisdom  enough  to  sec  his  own  folly." 
[Here  is — 

Godly  confidence.—"  He  that  putteth  his  trust  in  the 
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Lord  shall  be  made  fat."     Trust  in  Him,  implies  a  know- 
ledge of  Him,  an  appreciation  of  His  transcendent  excel- 
lencies, a  consciousness  of  His  willingness  and  ability  to 
sustain  our  being  amidst  all  the  changes  and  epochs  of  our 
interminable  future.     Trusting  in  Him  instead  of  inclining 
to   our  own  opinions  stimulates  to   action.     Two  things 
are   here   indicated   concerning  this   trust.       It   leads  to 
^prosperity.     "  Shall  be  made  fat,''  which  means  shall  enjoy 
abundance.     He  who  "trusts  in  the  Lord"   is  the  man 
who  is  active  in  duty,  and  looks  to  the  Lord  for  a  blessing 
upon  his  labours,  leaves  the  result  in  His  hands,  and  is 
satisfied  with  His   appointments.      This   man  "shall  be 
made  fat."     He  has  comforc  and  peace  and  happiness  in 
all  situations ;  an  inward  satisfaction,  a  heart  feast,  a  pros- 
perity  of  soul,  to  which  the  other  is  a  stranger.     It  is  'ndi- 
cated  also  that  this  trust  in  God  is  characterised  by  wisdom 
of  conduct.    "  Whoso  walketh  wisely  he  shall  be  delivered." 
The  Eternal  guides  the  man  safely  who  trusts  in  Him, 
"  Though  the  mariner,"  says  Archbishop  Leighton,  "  sees 
not  the  Pole  star,  yet  the  needle  of  the  compass,  whicli 
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points  to  it  tells  him  which  way  he  sails.     Thus  the  heartBrug       *  , 
that  is  touched  with  the  loadstone  of  Divine  love,  trera-Bpi:-    .  , 
bling  with  godly  fear,  and  yet  still  looking  towards  God  bjn 
fixed  believing,  interprets  the  fear  by  the  love  in  the  fear, 
and  tells  the  soul  that  its  course  is  heavenward  toward) 
the  haven  of  eternal  rest."     "  Blessed    is   the   man  whi 
trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord  is.     For 
shall  be  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spreadeti 
out  her  roots  by  the  river,  and  shall  not  see  when  he; 
Cometh,  but  her  leaf  shall  be  green  ;    and  shall  not 
careful  in  the  year  of  drought,  neither  shall  cease  froi 
yielding  fruit 


»» # 


"  Trust  to  that  which  aye  remains  the  bliss  of  Heaven  above, 
Which  time,  nor  fate,  nor  word,  nor  storm  are  able  to  remove  ; 
Trust  to  that  sure  Celestial  Rock  that  rests  on  glorious  throne, 
That  hath  been,  is,  and  must  be  still,  our  anchor-hold  alone." 

KinwelmkHseI 


•  Jer.  xvii.  7,  8. 
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"  He,  tliat  being  often  icpiovcd  hardeneth  his  neck,  shall  suddenly  be 
destroyed,  and  that  without  remedy." — Piov.  xxix.  I.* 


ger. 


What  is  the  great  end  of  human  existence  in  this  life  r 

To  amass  wealth  ?    To  acquire  knowledge  ?    To  rise  to 

social  distinctions — to  gratify  the  appetites  and  indulge 

the  passions  ?     No  !    A  thousand   times   no.     It  is  the 

attainment  of  a  holy  moral  character — a  character  that 

shall  gain  the  approval  and  qualify  for  the  fellowship  and 

service  of  the  Great  Father  of  our  souls.    The  great  aim 

;rised  by  wisdom  ■  of  God  with  the  human  race  here  is  to  make  it  "  mete  for 

all  be  delivered.  "■  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light."     Human  life  is  a 

trusts  in  Him.Bj^oral  school.     The  discipline  is  here  presented  in  three 

,  Leighton,  "sees|;,spects. 

i  compass,  whidl   As  experienced. — "  He  that  being  often  reproved." 
Thus  the  heartBjhe  case  here  is  of  a  man  who  has  been  subject  to  disci- 
vine  love,  trera-Hpiine ;  has  been  often  reproved.     Reproof  implies  that  in 
towards  God  byfthe  human  school  of  moral  culture  there  is  something  to 
love  in  the  fear,mg  got  rid  of  in  the  pupil.     The  training  is  something 
ivenward  towardm^iore  than  education,  the  bringing  out  of  dormant  faculties, 
is   the   man  whm^e  full  development  of  what  is  in  the  soil.    There  is  some- 
Lord  is.     1^°^  ^fcing  to  be  removed — moral  weeds,  thorns,  and  thistles  to 
nd  that  spreadeiMg  extracted  and  thrown  away.    Hence  reproof  enters  into 
ot  see  when  l^e«e  discipline,  and  truly  how  many  and  constant  are  the 
and  shall  not  o^proofs  which  the  Great  Father  administers  to  His  chil- 
ren  here.    They  come   through   Providence,  in   secular 
.dversities,  personal  afflictions  and  social  bereavements. 
hey  come  through  the  Bible,  in  a  thousand  forms  of  ad- 
onitions  and  counsels.     They  come  through  the  rninistr}'' 
the  good,  through  Christian  friends,  pious  parents,  and 
ithful  ministers.     They  come  through  the  monitions  and 
cusations  of  conscience.    Who  is  the  man  that  has  not 
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!•  The  subject  contained  in  the  sjtli  and  28th  verses  of  the  foregoing  chapter 
Ivc  cngnged  meditations  in  preceding  Readings. 
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been   "  often    reproved  ?"      The    discipline  is  here   pre- 
sented— 

As  ABUSED. — "Hardeneth  his  neck."  The  allusion  is  to 
the  intractable,  stubborn  ox.  Stephen,  the  martyr,  ad- 
dressed the  Jewish  people  in  these  words :  "  Ye  stiff. 
necked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears,  ye  do  always 
resist  the  Holy  Ghost ;  as  your  fathers  did  so  do  yo."* 
In  all  ages  men  have  grown  hard  under  the  disciplinary 
ministries  of  Heaven.  So  great  is  the  moral  force  that 
man  has  in  him,  and  so  great  the  perversity  of  his  heart, 
that  he  uses  the  very  means  intended  to  soften  and  mellow 
his  nature  for  the  purpose  of  hardening  it  into  stone.  By 
Divine  reproof 3  Pharaoh  hardened  his  heart,  and  in  the 
same  way  the  Jewish  nation  became  morally  stubborn  and 
incorrigible.  The  hardening  process  goes  on  with  ever}' 
reproof  resisted,  with  every  impression  that  runs  to  waste. 
God  hardens  hearts  in  every  age,  and  especially  the  hearts 
here  in  England,  in  the  same  way  as  He  hardened  Pharaoh's 
heart  on  the  banks  o^^  the  Nile,  even  by  His  restorative 
discipline.  Men  turn  God's  blessings  into  curses — convert 
the  elements  of  spiritual  health,  life,  and  growth  into 
deadly  poison.  Though  we  cannot  alter  the  laws  of  the 
universe  or  change  the  nature  of  things,  we  can  alter  their  I 
bearings  on  us.  Herein  is  our  freedom.  The  discipline  isj 
here  presented — 

As  TERMINATING. — "Shall  suddenly  be  destroved,  andl 
that  without  remedy."  There  is  a  limit  to  discipline— it 
has  so  many  influences,  so  many  days  and  no  more.  Whcnj 
its  hour  terminates  with  the  man  who  abuses  it,  his  retri- 
butive destruction  ensues.  The  destruction  will  be  suddcn\ 
"  Shall  suddenly  be  destroyed."  Sudden — not  because  there! 
lacked  warning,  but  because  the  warning  was  not  believed.! 
Death  always  comes  suddenly  to  a  man  unprepared.  The! 
destruction  will  be  irremediable.  "Without  remedy."] 
When  the  final  blow  is  struck  all  will  be  over;  the  minis- 
tries ol  discipline  give  way  to  the  ministry  of  inexorabk 
destin3^  The  voice  of  mercy  is  lost  in  the  thunders  of  jusi 
tice — the  star  of  hope  is  buried  in  the  midnight  of  despair; 

•  Acts  vii.  51, 
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the  man  feels  himself  lost,  and  in  all  the  billows  of  regrets 
and  foreboding  that  roll  over  his  wretched  spirit  there  is 
the  echo  of  the  words  "  without  remedy."  Let  us  hail  the 
disciplinary  ministrations  of  Heaven,  and  rightly  use  them 
when  tiiey  come. 

"  In  the  still  air  music  lies  unheard  : 
In  Vlie  rough  marble  beauty  hides  unseen. 
To  wake  the  music  and  the  beauty  needs 
The  master's  touch,  the  sculptor's  chisel  keen. 
Great  Master !  tech  us  with  thy  skilful  Hand : 
Let  not  the  music  that  is  in  us  die. 
Great  Sculptor !  hew  and  polish  us,  nor  let, 
Hidden  and  lost,  Thy  form  within  us  lie. 
Spare  not  the  stroke  :  do  with  us  as  Thou  wilt : 
Let  there  be  naught  unfinished,  broken,  marred  : 
Complete  Thy  purpose,  that  we  may  become 
Thy  perfect  image,  O  our  God  and  Lord !" 


(READING  CCCXLIX.-DECEMBER  15.) 


ImttM  Sift 

"  Whoso  loveth  wisdom  rejoiceth  his  father :  but  he  lliat  kecpeth  company 
Ifitii  harlots  spendeth  his  substance.  .  .  .  The  rod  and  reproof  give  wisdom  : 
|tut  a  child  left  to  himself  bringeth  his  mother  to  .shame.    .    .     .    Correct  thy 

ifin.and  he  shall  give  thee  rest;  yea,  he  shall  give  delight  unto  thy  soul." — Prov. 

^sLv.  3.  'Si  17'* 

Parental  life  is  a  life  whose  sympathies  and  solicitudes 
brents  alone  can  understand  and  appreciate :  a  man  must 
pe  a  parent  in  order  to  interpret  a  parent.  The  three 
ferses  at  the  head  selected  from  different  parts  of  this 
thapter  point  to  three  things  connected  with  parental 
life. 
Parental  DELIGHT. — "Whoso  loveth  wisdom  rejoiceth 
kis  father."  "  Correct  t'ly  son  and  he  shall  give  thee  rest; 
p,  he  shall  give  delight  unto  thy  soul."  Expressions 
dentical  in  import  with  these  have  already  come  under 

♦  The  second  verse  has  been  discussed  in  a  previous  Reading. 
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our  notice.*  Who  is  the  son  that  "  rejoiceth  his  father," 
gives  him  "  rest  "  and  "  delight  "  ?  He  is  hero  described 
as  one  that  "  loveth  wisdom."  He  not  only  listens  to  tho 
lessons  of  wisdom  and  practises  externally  the  principles 
of  wisdom,  but  he  loves  it.  It  not  only  fascinates  and 
charms  him  but  draws  him,  for  we  evermore  follow  the 
objects  of  our  love.  He  pursues  it  as  the  river  pursues  the 
ocean.  What  we  love  is  the  chief  thought  of  our  under- 
standings, the  chief  theme  of  our  talk,  the  chief  centre  of 
our  being,  the  chief  fashioner  of  our  character.  He  who 
truly  loves  wisdom  does  not  merely  love  an  abstraction  or 
a  theory,  but  a  soul-commanding  personality,  he  loves 
Him  Who  is  the  "Wisdom  of  God."  What  a  source  of  de- 
light will  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  such  a  son  be  to  his 
parents !  They  will  see  in  it  the  highest  form  of  filial 
obedience,  that  which  springs  from  the  Divinest  motives, 
that  has  its  seat  in  the  heart.  They  will  see  in  it  the 
guarantee  of  future  prosperity.  He  who  thus  "loveth 
wisdom  "  will  have  his  "  steps  ordered  of  the  Lord,"  and 
will  pass  through  life,  if  not  in  affluence  and  wealth,  with 
contentment  and  honour.  They  will  see  in  it  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  liappy  destiny  ;  for  they  know  that  "  godliness 
is  profitable  in  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  lifej 
which  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 

Parental    DISTRESS. — Here  we    have    two   things  that! 
bring  distress   to   parents.     Corrupt    society.     "He  that! 
keepeth   company  with  harlots  spendeth  his  substance.' 
The  deadly  influence  of  a  harlot   is  well   described  bv 
Pollock: 

"  She  weaves  the  windi  ig-sheets  of  souls,  and  lays 
Them  in  the  urn  of  everlasting  death." 

This  odious  character  is  graphically  described  in  frJ 
seventh  chapter  of  this  book.  He  who  gives  himself  up  ti 
her  influence  "spendeth  his  substance."  The  licentiouj 
profligacy  of  sons  has  brought  many  a  father  to  beggari 
and  war.t.  Harlots  play  sad  havoc  with  families;  thej 
draw  sf  ns  to  ruin  and  parents  to  an  untimely  grave.    Un| 

*  S?e  chap,  xxiii.  24,  25  ;  xxviii.  7—19, 
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restrained  conduct.  "  A  child  left  to  himself  brin^eth  his 
mother  to  shame."  Leave  the  most  beautiful  p^arden  to 
itself,  and  it  will  soon  ^e  overrun  with  noxious  weeds  and 
thorns,  leave  the  young  mind  to  itself  and  it  will  run  into 
all  that  is  morally  filthy  and  foul.  "  Rousseau,"  says  Mr. 
Bridges,  "  inculcated  this  system  to  its  fullest  extent,  that 
no  kind  of  habits  ought  to  be  impressed  on  children,  that 
vou  should  leave  them  to  the  natural  consequences  of 
their  own  actions,  and  that  when  reason  comes  to  exert 
itself  in  a  matured  state,  all  will  be  right.  Upon  which 
the  following  beautiful  apostrophe  has  been  given — 
'Emilius,  how  I  tremble  for  thee,  while  I  see  thee  exposed 
to  the  care  of  thy  too  ingenious  tutor.  I  see  thee  wilful  to 
thy  parents,  domineering  in  the  nursery,  surfeiting  on 
meats,  inflaming  thy  body  with  noxious  humours,  thy 
mind  with  unquiet  passions,  running  headlong  into 
dangers  which  thou  canst  not  foresee,  and  habits  which 
thou  canst  not  eradicate,  mischievous  to  others,  but  fatal 
to  thyself.' "  This  unrestrainedness  in  the  conduct  of 
children,  Solomon  says,  will  bring  the  "  mother  to  shame." 
Why  the '  mother  ?  Because  perhaps  in  the  folly  of  her 
maternal  fondness  and  indulgence  this  unrestrainedness 
ill  the  child's  conduct  has  come  to  pass,  the  strength  of 
her  affections  and  the  weakness  of  her  judgn  3nt  have 
mingled  for  herself  this  bitter  cup. 

Parental  discipline. — "The  rod  and  reproof  wis- 

jdom."  "Correct  thy  son  and  he  shall  give  thee  ^est." 
Here  is  discipline.  The  "  rod  "  does  not  necessarily  mean 
corporeal  infliction,  although  in  some  cases  that  may  not 
only  be  warranted  but  required,  but  it  stands  for  pain. 
The  pain  of  the  soul  is  greater  than  the  pain  of  the  senses, 
[and  pain  can  reach  the  soul  in  many  ways  without  the 
literal  rod.  The  reproof,  the  parental  frown,  the  denial  of 
[gratifications,  the  restrictions  of  liberty,  all  these  are  moral 
jchastisements,  and  moral  chastisement  must  be  employed. 
iThe  words  of  quaint  old  Quarles  are  not  only  worthy  of 
Irecord  here,  but  seem  to  claim  a  place.  "  Be  very  vigilant 
lover  thy  child  in  the  April  of  his  understanding,  lest  the 
Ifrosts  of  May  nip  his  blossoms ;  while  he  is  a  tender  twig 
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straighten  him,  whilst  he  is  a  new  vessel  season  him  ;  such 
as  thou  makest  him  such  commonly  shalt  thou  find  him. 
Let  his  first  lesson  be  obedience,  and  his  second  shall  be 
what  thou  wilt.  Give  him  education  in  good  letters  to  the 
utmost  of  thy  ability,  and  his  capacity.  Season  his  youth 
with  the  love  of  his  Creator,  and  make  the  fear  of  his  God 
the  beginning  of  his  knowledge.  If  he  have  an  active 
spirit,  rather  rectify  than  curb  it,  but  reckon  idleness 
among  his  chiefest  faults.  As  his  judgment  ripens  observe 
his  inclination,  and  tender  him  a  calling  that  shall  not 
cross  it.  Forced  marriages  and  callings  seldom  prosper. 
Show  him  both  the  mow  and  the  plough,  and  prepare  him 
as  well  for  the  danger  of  the  skirmish,  as  possess  him  with 
the  honour  of  the  prize."  Let  parents  so  train  their  chil- 
dren that  they  may  become  their  strength,  succour,  ami 
joy  in  their  old  age.  All  children  should  have  the  heart  of 
the  poet  towards  their  parents : —    . 

*  I'll  be  thy  crutch,  my  father !  lean  on  me  : 
Weakness  knits  stubborn  whilst  it's  bearing  thee ; 
And  hard  shall  fall  the  shock  of  fortune's  frown, 
To  eke  thy  sorrows,  ere  it  breaks  me  do^vn. 
My  mother  too :  thy  kindness  shall  be  met, 
And  ere  I'm  able  will  I  pay  the  debt : 
For  what  thou'st  done,  and  what  gone  through  for  me, 
My  last-earned  sixpence  \vill  I  break  with  thee ; 
And  when  my  dwindled  sum  won't  more  divide, 

Then  take  it  all — to  fate  I'll  leave  the  rest : 
In  helping  thee  I  always  feel  a  pride. 

Nor  think  I'm  happy  till  we  both  are  blest."— Ci..\re. 
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(READING  CCCL.— DECEMBER  l6.) 

"The  king  by  judgment  establisheth  the  land  :  but  he  that  receiveth  gifts 
tverthroweth  it.  .  .  .  If  a  ruler  hearken  to  lies,  aU  his  servants  are  wicked. 
,  .  .  The  king  that  faithfully  judgeth  the  poor,  his  throne  shall  be  established 
forever." — Prov.  xxix.  4,  12,  i4.» 

Diversities  in  the  tendencies  and  powers  of  men,  the 
necessities  of  society,  and  the  word  of  God,  establish  the 
fact  that  civil  government  is  a  Divine  institution.  But  this 
Divine  thing,  like  many  other  Divine  things,  has  been  used 
most  ?^w-divinely,  the  blessing  has  often  been  turned  into 
a  cuise,  the  angel  transformed  into  a  demon.  The  king, 
for  which  God  has  built  up  a  throne  in  human  society,  and 
the  king  that  man  has  put  upon  that  throne,  are  often 
as  opposi^.e  as  light  and  darkness.  Heaven  and  hell. 
Whilst  "the  powers  that  be" — institutions — are  always 
"ordained  of  God,"  the  kings  that  be  are  often  ordained  of 
the  devil.     Here  we  have  human  rulership — 

Rightly  exercised. — It  is  here  implied  that  in  the  right 
exercise  of  this  rulership  there  is  judgment.  "  The  king  by 
judgment,"  that  is,  the  king  that  rules  by  judgment.  The 
word  must  be  taken  here  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  wisdom 
but  in  the  sense  of  equity.  Wisdom,  the  power  of  selecting 
the  best  end  and  employing  the  best  measures,  in  a  ruler,  is 
important,  but  rectitude  is  more  so.  Indeed,  the  latter  is 
necessary  to  the  former,  aye,  and  involves  it :  honesty  is 
evermore  the  best  policy.  What  is  morally  wrong  can 
never  be  politically  right.  What  is  right  is  evermore 
expedient,  and  what  is  really  expedient  is  always  essentially 
right.  "  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in 
the  fear  of  God."  "  A  king,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  must 
make  religion  the  rule  of  Government,  and  not  to  balance  the 
scale ;  for  he  that  casteth  in  religion  only  to  make  the 
scales  even,  his  own  weight  is  contained  in  those  characters, 

*  The  subject  of  the  thirteenth  verse  has  been  elsewhere  discussed. 
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— Mcne^  viene,  tckel,  upharsin^  he  is  found  too  light,  his 
kingdom  shall  be  taken  from  him.  Religion  is  rectitude. 
It  is  here  implied,  that  in  the  right  exercise  of  this  ruler- 
ship  there  is  mercy.  "  The  king  that  faithfully  judgeth  the 
poor."  Whilst  the  Divine  purpose  of  kings  is  to  help  and 
elevate  the  poor,  they  have  too  frequently  not  only  ignored 
their  existence,  but  cursed  them  with  unrighteous  exactions. 
The  King  of  kings  has  said,  the  "  prince  shall  not  take  of 
the  people's  inheritance  by  oppression."  He  says  to 
them,  "Take  away  y^"r  exactions  from  my  people." 
"What  mean  ye,  that  ye  beat  my  people  to  pieces,  and 
grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  ?"  Kings  that  are  taken  up  with 
the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  and  neglect  the  poor,  are  not 
God's  kings  but  the  devil's.  A  true  king  will  always  be 
kind.  His  justice  will  always  be  tempered  with  mercy. 
In  sooth  these  two  things  are  one,  where  there  is  true 
justice  there  will  always  be  mercy.  There  is  a  conventional 
justice,  a  parchment  justice,  a  letter  justice ;  that  is  not 
justice,  it  is  a  fiction,  a  misnomer.  Justice  is  a  dictate  of 
the  Divine  heart,  and  this  is  the  Fountain  of  love. 
Justice,  indeed,  is  but  love  guarding  the  universe  from  all 
that  will  di  sturb  its  happiness  and  break  its  peace.  It  is 
love  speaking  in  the  imperative  mood.  It  is  love  weeding 
God's  garden  of  all  that  mars  its  beauty,  taints  its  fra- 
grance, or  checks  its  growth. 

Here  we  havo  human  rulership — 

Sadly  perverted. — "  If  a  ruler  hearken  to  lies."  No 
men  in  society  have  so  many  lies  poured  into  their  ears  as 
kings.  The  vanity,  the  greed,  the  servility,  the  fawning 
sycophancy,  of  society,  are  aiways  fabricating  lies  for  the 
ears  of  kings.  Here  in  England,  during  the  illness  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  what  hosts  of  falsehoods  have  reached  the 
Rryal  ears.  Through  the  leading  journals  our  royal  per- 
sonages have  been  told  that  the  hearts  of  "all  England 
were  breaking  during  the  period  of  our  Prince's  sufferings, 
and  that  all  the  souls  of  the  British  nation,  forgetful 
of  their  own  personal  concerns,  gathered  about  the  Royal 
bed  at  Sandringham."  In  sermons  we  have  had  the 
5ame  outrageous    exaggerations    over    and    over  again 
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during  the  last  few  months.  How  untrue  the  whole 
has  been  to  fact !  Ask  our  merchants,  our  shopkeei3ers, 
our  mechanics,  our  labourers,  where  in  their  circle  they 
have  seen  this  distress  ?  Where  have  they  witnessea  one 
breaking  heart,  or  where,  even  a  single  tear  r  An  honest 
monarchical  loyalty,  genuine  respe  '  for  the  Queen  of 
England,  good  wishes  for  her  childion,  and  sworn  allegi- 
ance Xo  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the  Prince  of  the  Kings 
of  the  earth,  as  represented  in  His  Sermon  on  the  ]\Iount, 
and  in  all  His  discourses  and  deeds,  urge  us  here  to  record 
our  humble  protest  against  these  "lies"  that  have  thus 
streamed  from  hollow  pulpits  and  a  venal  press.  It  is  our 
relief  to  know  that  neither  the  Queen  of  England  nor  the 
Prince  of  Wales  will  "hearken  to  lies;"  otherwise  they 
would  mistake  their  position,  and  might  assume  an 
attitude  that  would  lead  to  national  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion. In  all  ages  the  "  lies"  of  a  base  people  have  been 
the  chief  instruments  in  ruining  kings  and  kingdoms. 
All  true  kings  will  despise  these  "  lies." 

"  Some  are  bom  kii\gs, 
Made  up  of  three  parts  fire ;  so  full  of  heaven, 
It  sparklei  at  iheir  eyes  :  inferior  souls 
Know  'em  ax  soon  as  seen,  by  sure  instinct 
To  be  their  lords,  and  naturally  worship 
The  secret  God  within  them."— Dryden.  ^ 

Here  we  have  human  rulership — 

Nationally  developed. — The  conduct  of  rulers  in- 
fluences the  character  and  destiny  of  kingdoms.  It  is  here 
said  of  the  true  ruler,  the  man  that  rules  by  judgment  and 
mercy,  that  he  "establishes  the  land,"  and  that  bis 
"throne  shall  be  established  for  ever."  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  said  that  the  king  who  "receiveth  gifts,  (or, 
as  in  the  margin,  a  man  of  oblations)  overthroweth  it." 
He  who  will  dispose  of  justice  for  some  personal  con- 
sideration, will  bring  himself  and  his  country  to  ruin. 
"We  will  sell  justice  to  none,"  says  our  Magna  Charta, 
implying  that  prior  to  the  existence  of  this  glorious 
national  standard  justice  had  been  sold.  Aye,  aye,  kings 
have  sold  justice,  and  there  are  strong  temptations  to 
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do  so,  but  when  they  do  so  they  endanger  their  kingdom. 
"  The  want  of  uprightness  in  Saul  shook  the  kingdom  in 
his  grasp,  and  the  covetousness  of  Jehoakim  destroyed 
its  foundations,  and  buried  him  in  its  ruins."  It  is 
also  said  here,  that  if  the  ruler  hearken  to  lies,  "all 
his  servants  are  wicked."  The  credulous  ruler  becomes 
not  only  the  victim  but  the  implement  and  the  cause 
of  wickedness.  He  takes  in  lies,  acts  upon  them,  and  thus 
promotes  lies  in  his  servants. 

Conclusion:  Let  us  pray  that  a  true  Rulership  may 
everywhere  prevail  over  the  nations  of  the  earth.  "  I  ot  it 
please  thee  to  bless  rulers,  that  they  may  learn  to  fear  the 
Lord  their  God,  that  their  heart  be  not  lifted  up  above 
their  brethren,  and  that  they  turn  not  aside  from  the  com- 
mandment to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left."  "  Let  judgment 
run  down  as  waters,  and  righteousness  as  a  mighty 
stream ." — Biblical  L  itnr^y. 


(READING  CCC LI.— DECEMBER  17.} 


JIateg  a  lift. 

"  A  man  that  flattereth  his  neighbour  spieadeth  a  net  for  his  feet."— />/«',  | 
xxix.  5. 

Flattery  is  the  subject  of  these  words,  and  we  have  had! 
the  subject  before.*  We  have  it  here  under  the  figure  ofaj 
net — 

Variously  wrought.  —  "Some  praises,"   says  Lord] 
Bacon,  "  proceed  merely  of  flattery,  and  if  he  be  an  ordi- 
nary flatterer,  he  will  have  certain  common  attributes  which! 
may  serve  every  man  ;  if  he  be  a  cunning  flatterer,  he  willl 
follow  the  arch  flatterer,  which  is  man's  self,  and  wherein  aj 
man  thinketh   best  of  himself,  therein  the  flatterer  willl 
uphold  him  most.    But  if  he  is  an  impudent  flatterer  look! 
wherein  a  man  is  conscious  to  himself  that  he  is  most  de-j 
fective,  and  is  most  out  of  countenance  in  himself,  that] 
will  the  flatterer  entitle  him  to,  perforce,  conscience  being 

•  See  Reading  on  chap.  sxvi.  23,  28. 
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silenced."  These  nets  of  flattery  are  indeed  woven  of  many 
threads,  and  of  various  hues — some  are  as  coarse  as  a  rope, 
others  as  fine  as  a  gossamer  web ;  some  have  their  texture  of 
flax,  others  of  silk;  some  have  their  hues  glaring  and  coarse, 
others  subdued  and  delicate — all  suited  to  the  character  of 
the  prey  to  be  caught.  All  souls  are  not  to  be  caught  in 
the  same  -way.  What  is  a  vulnerable  point  in  one  heart, 
is  impenetrable  granite  in  another.  All,  however,  are  more 
or  less  susceptible  of  flattery  of  some  kind  or  other. 

"  As  unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees, 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes, 
Lions  with  toils : — so  men  with  flatterers." 

Shakespeare. 
Flattery  is  a  net — 

Widely  spread. — "The  net  of  flattery"  is  spread  in  all 
circles  and  in  every  path  of  life.  There  is  more  or  less  of 
vanity  in  all  natures,  and  vanity  likes  flattery  ;  it  flatters 
in  order  to  be  flattered.  "  Flattery,"  says  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, "  is  a  bad  sort  ot  money  to  which  our  vanity  gives 
currency."  "  Beware  of  the  flatterer,"  says  Bunyan.  Yes, 
beware  of  him  indeed.  Flattery  is  a  dangerous  net  that  lies 
near  to  every  man's  foot.  It  is  a  cup  whose  taste  is  gene- 
rally delicious,  but  whose  effects  are  always  pernicious,  and 
often  mortal.  The  feet  of  the  strongest  men  have  been 
entangled  in  this  net ;  they  have  fallen  into  it  and  been 
ruined.  When  Alexander  the  Great  had  received  from  an 
arrow  a  wound  that  would  not  heal,  he  said  to  his  para- 
sites, "You  say  that  I  am  Jupiter's  son,  but  this  wound 
proves  mc  a  feeble  man."  Undeserved  praise  is  always 
fatal  in  its  effects  on  the  vain-glorious  dupe.  jVIore  dangers 
lurk  in  adulation  than  in  abuse,  since  it  is  the  saliva  that 
kills,  and  not  the  bite.  Those  who  are  voracious  of  vain 
compliments,  drink  from  a  Circean  cup,  which  first  exhila- 
rates to  madness  and  then  destroys. 

••  Oh !  it  is  worse  than  mockery,  to  listen  to  the  flatterer's  tone  :  * 

To  lend  a  ready  ear  to  thoughts  the  checks  must  blush  to  own  s 
To  hear  the  red  lip  whispered  of,  and  the  flowing  curl  and  eye 
Made  constant  theme  of  eulogy  extravagant  and  high  : 
And  the  chann  of  person  worshipped  in  an  honinge  oflcrcd  not 
To  the  perfect  charm  of  virtue  and  the  majesty  of  thought." 

J.  C.  WhittieR, 
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%\t  %mu  itntr  %  Sung. 

•'  In  the  transgression  of  an  evU  man  there  is  a  snare :  but  the  righteous  doth 
sing  and  rejoice." — Ptov.  xxix.  6. 

The  words  remind  us — 

That  there  is  a  snare  for  the  wicked. — "In  the 
transgression  of  an  evil  man  there  is  a  snare."    An  evil 
man  is  a  transgressor  ;  it  is  in  fact  his  transgression  that 
makes  him  evil.      What  is  transgression  ?    It  is  not  a 
mere  condition  of  being,  it  is  a  positive  act,  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  right;  it  is  not  a  mere  omission,  but  a  commission. 
Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law.     The  Divine  law  is  so 
spiritual,  penetrating,  comprehensive,  that  it  can  be  trans- 
gressed without  any  overt  act ;  transgressed  by  thought, 
desire,  volition .     In  every  transgression  there  is  a  "  snare" 
A  snare  often  to  others.     Every  sin  is  not  only  an  act  but  a 
seed;  it  has  in  it  a  self-propagating  instinct.     No  sooner 
does  a  man  sin  than  he  gets  the  spirit  of  the  tempter,  and 
with  every  sin  the  seductive  animus  gets  strength.  Angels 
sinned  and  they  became  the  tempters  of  men.    Eve  sinned 
and  she  became  the  tempter  of  Adam.    Thus  sinners  are 
always  ensnaring  men.    By  their  specious  talk,  their  mock 
pleasures,  and  their  seductive  arts,  they  draw  the  less  wary 
into  a  "  snare."     But  he  is  not  only  a  snare  to  others,  but 
to  himself.     "  His  foot  is  taken  in  his  own  net."     Not  only 
does  the  trap  which  he  had  set  for  others  often  bring  him 
to  ruin,  as  did  .the  conduct  of  the  Jews  in  relation  to  Christ, 
but  each  sin  of  his  is  a  new  entanglement.    It  increases  i 
the  terribleness  of  his  moral  predicament,  it  curtails  his  | 
liberty,  renders  his  freedom  more  impossible,  and  his  em- 
barrassments more  confounding.     He  is  like  a  mande-| 
scending  a  steep  road  covered  with  thick  mud,  and  deep- 
ening and  stiffening  as  he  descends.     He  cannot  go  back.! 
His  attempt  to  extricate  himself  is  by  taking  another  stepi 
onwards,  and  this  only  increases  his  difficulty ;  with  everyl 
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sin  his  feet  get  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  "  miry  clay." 
There  is  no  liberty  where  there  is  sin.  The  best  acts  of 
Parliament  passed  by  a  thousand  Solons  cannot  make  one 
sinner  free.  Every  sin  tightens  his  chains,  curtails  the 
precincts,  and  darkens  the  windows  of  his  cell.  Verily  in 
the  "  transgression  of  an  evil  man  there  is  a  snare." 

That  there  is  A  song  for  the  righteous. — "The 
righteous  doth  sing  and  rejoice."  There  is  a  song  in  the 
soul  of  the  good  ever  ready  to  break  into  music ;  it  is  the 
song  of  gratitude,  of  liberty,  of  celestial  hope,  of  holy 
adoration.  Paul  and  Silas  are  cast  into  prison,  and  the 
jailor  is  charged  to  keep  them  safely.  How  do  they  feel  ? 
"  At  midnight  Paul  and  Silas  prayed  and  sang  praises 
unto  God."  The  righteous  alone  can  truly  rejoice.  Joy  is 
a  dove  that  can  find  rest  nowhere,  but  in  the  heart  of  a 
righteous  man.  "Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous,  and 
gladness  for  the  upright  in  heart."  "  Light  seed  is  sown 
in  the  vale  of  fogs,  though  often  hidden  seedlike  for  a 
time  under  the  dark  clouds  of  sorrow,  it  is  only  taking 
root  in  the  chastened  heart ;  sc  on  it  will  appear  and  bring 
forth  the  fragrant  flower  and  mellow  fruit,  and  bloom  and 
grow  sweetly  and  usefully  in  the  garden  of  God."  Hap- 
piness as  an  object  of  pursuit,  is  never,  can  never  be 
attained.  It  grows  out  of  goodness.  The  righteous  "sing 
and  rejoice  "  because  they  are  righteous. 

•'  To  aim  at  thine  own  happiness  is  an  end  idolatrous  and  evil 
]n  earth  :  yea,  in  heaven,  if  thou  seek'st  for  tliysclf,  seeking  thou  slialt  not  find. 
Happiness  is  a  roadside  flower,  growing  on  the  highway  of  usefulness : 
Plucked,  it  shall  wither  in  thy  hand  ;  passed   /y,  it  is  a  fragrance  to  thy  spirit. 
Love  not  thine  own  soul ;  regard  not  thine  own  weal : 
Trample  the  thyme  beneath  thy  feet :  be  useful,  and  be  hapjiy." 

M.  F.  TurPER. 
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"  The  righteous  considercth  the  cause  of  the  poor :  but  the  wicked  regardeth 
not  to  know  iV." — Trov.  xxix.  7. 

Whilst  this  verse  has  perhaps  a  special  reference  to  the 
duty  of  magistrates  and  judges  in  relation  to  the  poor,  it 
has  a  far  wider  and  profounder  application.  It  teaches  the 
doctrine  that  our  treatment  of  the  poor  is  one  test  of 
character  :  if  we  are  righteous,  we  consider  "  the  cause  of 
the  poor :"  if  we  are  wicked,  their  cause  is  disregarded 
by  us. 

The  test  is  divine. — Everywhere  in  the  Bible  the  same 
truth  is  taught.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  have  such 
passages  as  these,  "  Wash  you,  make  you  clean :  put  away 
the  evil  of  your  doings  from  before  mine  eyes  :  cease  to  do 
evil :  learn  to  do  well :  seek  juc^gment :  relieve  the  op- 
pressed :  judge  the  fatherless  :  ^.^lead  for  the  widow."* 
"  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen  ?  to  loose  the 
bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to 
let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  r 
Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou 
bring  the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house  ?  when  thou 
seest  the  naked  that  thou  cover  him  :  and  that  thou  hide 
not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh  r"t  And  in  the  New 
Testament  we  have  such  statements  as  the  following:— 
"  Pure  religion,  and  undefiled  before  God,  and  the  Father 
is  this.  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction: 
and  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world."$  "  Whoso 
hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  have  need, 
and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how 
dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ?  My  little  children,  let 
us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue :  but  in  deed  and  in 
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truth.    And  hereby  we  know  that  we  are  of  the  truth,  and 
shall  assure  our  hearts  before  him."* 

There  is  no  mistaking,  then,  the  fact,  that  this  is  a 
Divine  test.  The  great  Judge  does  not  determine  our 
character  by  the  conformity  of  our  belief  to  any  standard 
of  faith,  by  the  mode  of  our  worship,  or  by  the  zeal,  regu- 
larity, and  devotion,  with  which  we  work  out  our  religious 
opinions.  No,  but  by  our  practical  kindness  to  the  poor. 
Practical  philanthropy  is  the  Divine  test  of  religion.  This 
is  like  the  diamond,  pure  and  white.  "  Other  graces,"  we 
are  told,  "  shine  like  the  precious  stones  of  nature,  each 
with  its  own  hue  of  brilliance :  the  diamond  emitting  all 
colours  in  one  beautiful  and  simple  white.  Love  emits  all 
graces."  To  bear  each  other's  burdens  is  to  fulfil  the  law 
of  Christ. 

The  test  is  PRACTICAL. — It  is  a  test  within  the  reach  of 
every  man.  Had  the  test  been  a  standard  of  theological 
knowledge,  or  an  ornate  method  of  religious  worship,  it 
would  have  lain  out  of  the  reach  of  many.  But  practical 
kindness  is  always  available ;  for  the  poor  we  have  ever 
with  us.  On  all  hands  there  are  the  naked  to  be  clothed, 
the  hungry  to  be  fed,  the  diseased  to  be  cured,  the  ignorant 
to  be  enlightened,  the  destitute  to  be  relieved.  Nor  can 
we  say,  we  have  not  the  means  to  help.  Though  we  may 
not  have  worldly  goods  to  supply  their  need,  we  have 
sympathy,  we  have  kind  words,  we  have  influence.  John 
Howard,  the  illustrious  philanthropist,  wrote  in  the  midst 
of  his  perils  and  dangers  in  Riga,  "I  hope  I  have  sources 
of  enjoyment  that  depend  not  on  the  particular  spot  I 
inhabit:  a  rightly  cultivated  mind,  under  the  power  of 
religion,  and  the  exercise  of  beneficent  dispositions, 
affords  a  ground  of  satisfaction,  little  affected  by  heres  and 
thercs." 

The  test  is  blessed. — Doing  good  to  the  poor  not  only 
blesses  the  recipient,  but  the  giver  too.  Listen  to  Job's 
experience.  "  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed : 
and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me :  because 
I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him 
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that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him  that  was 
ready  to  perish  came  upon  me  :  and  I  caused  the  widow's 
heart  to  sing  for  joy.  I  put  on  righteousness,  and  it 
clothed  me:  my  judgment  was  as  a  robe  and  a  diadam. 
I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.  I  was 
a  father  to  the  poor  :  and  the  cause  which  I  knew  not  I 
searched  out."  "  Tiberias  II.  was  so  liberal  to  the  poor 
that  his  wife  blamed  him  for  it.  Speaking  to  him  once  of 
his  wasting  his  treasures  by  this  means,  he  told  her,  he 
should  never  want  money  so  long  as,  in  obedience  to 
Christ's  command,  he  supplied  the  necessities  of  the  poor. 
Shortly  after  this  he  found  a  great  treasure,  under  a  marble 
table  which  had  been  taken  up,  and  news  was  also  brought 
him  of  the  death  of  a  very  rich  man,  who  had  left  his  whole 
estate  to  him."  Wilberforce  says,  "  There  is  a  special 
blessing  on  being  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  on  the  family  cf 
those  who  have  been  so  :  and  I  doubt  my  children  will 
fare  better,  even  in  this  world,  than  if  I  had  been  saving 
^20,000  or  ^30,000  of  what  has  been  given  away." 

The  test  is  FINAL. — ^AVhat  is  that  which  will  separate  the 
righteous  from  the  wicked  on  the  last  great  day  r  The 
separation  will  not  be  the  result  of  caprice  or  arbitrary 
power,  but  according  to  a  special  law  in  the  Divine 
government.  What  is  that  ?  Bcneficcrxc.  Why  are  somo 
placed  on  the  right  hand  ?  What  is  the  reason  the  Great 
Arbiter  assigns  ?  Hear  it :  "I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye 
gave  mc  meat ;  I  was  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me."  This  is 
the  principle  that  determines  our  destiny.  The  man  who 
does  not  live  here  a  life  of  godly  benevolence  can  never, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  admitted  into  heaven.  With- 
out this  there  is  no  conformity  to  God.  "  God  is  love." 
"He  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God."  Without  this 
there  is  not  fitness  for  heaven.  All  in  heaven  is  love. 
Without  this  there  is  no  possibility  of  happiness.  Practical] 
benevolence  is  '.eaven,  practical  selfishness  is  perdition. 

"  Come,  blessed  of  my  heavenly  Father,  come  ! 
In  the  high  heaven  your  kingdom  is  prepared  : 
Yoars  is  the  sceptre  and  the  rich  reward. 
Haste,  for  the  Saviour  calls  you  to  your  home : 
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For  I  was  hungrj-,  and  ye  brought  me  bread  ; 

I  thirsted,  and  your  cooling  draughts  v/ere  mine : 

O'er  my  cold  limbs  the  needed  vest  ye  spread  ; 

A  stranger  was  I,  and  ye  took  me  ir. : 

I  pined  in  sickness,  and  ye  brought  relief: 

In  the  deep  dungeon,  and  ye  soothed  my  grief: 

For  there  my  brethren,  tliere,  the  lowly  poor, 

Ye  sent  not  cold  and  empty  from  your  door ; 

But  ye  relieved  their  wants,  and  heard  their  plea  : 

'Twas  done  for  my  sake,  and  'tis  done  for  me  !'* 
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%\t  6cniu.'J  nf  ^Ijil 

«'  Scornful  men  bring  a  city  into  a  snare :  but  wise  men  turn  away  ^Vlatll.  Ifx 
\fise  man  contendeth  with  a  foolish  man  whether  he  rage  or  laugh,  there  is  no  rest. 
The  bloodthirsty  hate  the  upright  :  but  the  just  seek  his  soul.  A  fool  uttereth  all 
his  mind :  but  a  wise  man  kcepeth  it  in  till  afterwards.  .  .  .  Seest  thou  a  man 
that  is  hasty  in  his  words  ?  t/wre  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.  .  .  An 
angrj'  man  stirreth  up  strife,  and  a  furious  man  uboundeth  in  transgression. 
A  man's  pride  shall  bring  him  low  ;  but  honour  shall  uphold  the  humble  in 
spirit."— /'r(W.  xxix.  8,  9,  10,  II.  20,  22,  23. 

We  have  gathered  these  verses  together  from  the  chapter 
because  they  represent  one  subject, — the  genius  of  evil. 
This  subject  indeed  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  whole 
book,  comes  out  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Bible,  is  re- 
vealed in  every  chapter  of  the  world's  history,  and  flashes 
from  all  points  of  social  life  the  world  over.  Evil  is  here 
and  has  been  for  sixty  long  centuries.  There  is  no  deny- 
ing the  fact  of  its  existence.  It  is  an  ubiquitous  presence. 
It  is  an  all-permeating  force.  It  is  a  universal  pulse 
throbbing  through  the  life-blood  of  the  race. 

It  is  ESSENTIALLY  MALIGNANT. — It  is  here  represented 

^%7xs.  element  of  contempt,     "Scornful  men."     Scorn  is  not 

only  eternally  antagonistic  to   all  that    is    loving    and 

j  benign,  but  is  a  form  and  expression  of  the  malific.     Scorn 

I  is  fiendish,  it  has  in  it  the  venom  of  hell.    It  is  here  repre- 
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sented  as  bloodthirsty.  "  The  bloodthirsty  hate  the  up- 
right." There  is  murder  in  evil.  Its  advent  to  this  earth 
was  speedily  marked  by  murder.  Cain  rose  up  against 
Abel,  his  brother,  and  slew  him.  It  is  not  only  the  parent 
of  all  assassinations  and  wars,  but  of  all  religious  persecu- 
tions too.  In  truth,  the  better  the  men  the  more  intent  its 
thirst  for  their  blood  ;  it "  hates  the  upright."  John  in  his 
apocalyptic  vision  saw  t  *  -  •  •  in  a  human  form,  the  form 
of  a  woman.  "  I  saw  a  wonian  drunken  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  It  is  here 
represented  as  furious.  "A  furious  man  aboundeth  in 
transgression."  Evil  is  not  like  the  placid  lake  but  like 
the  troubled  sea,  the  sea  whose  waters  are  often  lashed  bv 
the  tempest  into  the  battlings  of  mountain  billows.  It  is 
not  like  the  lamb  or  the  dove,  but  like  the  ravenous  \volf| 
or  the  bloodthirsty  lion  in  search  of  prey.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  proud.  "A  man's  pride  shall  bring  him  low."! 
Pride  is  sometimes  represented  as  the  very  spring  and] 
heart  of  evil.  "  It  is  a  vice,"  says  the  illustrious  Hooker, 
"which  cleaveth  so  fast  unto  the  hearts  of  men,  that  if wej 
were  to  strip  ourselves  of  all  faults  one  by  one  we  should 
undoubtedly  find  it  the  very  last  and  hardest  to  put  off.'j 
Tupper  has  put  the  same  idea  into  a  poetical  form  : — 

"  Deep  is  the  sea,  and  deep  is  hell ;  but  prido  mincth  deeper; 
It  is  coiled  as  a  poisonous  worm  about  the  foundations  of  the  soul. 
If  thou  expose  it  in  thy  motives  and  track  it  in  thy  springs  of  thought, 
Complacent  in  its  own  detection,  it  will  seem  indignant  virtue. 
Smoothly  it  will  gratulate  thy  skill.  O  subtle  anatomist  of  self ! 
And  spurn  its  very  being,  while  it  nestleth  the  deeper  in  thy  bosom." 

Again — 

It  is  ALWAYS  UNREASONABLE. — It  will  not  Submit  to  thd 
force  of  argument.  "If  a  wise  man  contendeth  with 
foclish  man,  whether  he  rage  or  laugh,  there  is  no  rest,' 
"  It  would  generally  be  far  better  not  to  meddle  with  sudj 
a  fool  as  is  here  described.  We  can  only  deal  with  him  oq 
very  disadvantageous  terms,  and  with  little  prospect 
good.*  If  a  wise  man  contend  with  the  wise,  he  can  makl 
himbelf  understood,  and  there  is  some  hope  of  bringing 

Chap.  xvii.  12  ;  xxvi,  4  ;  Eccles.  x.  13 ;  Matt.  vii.  6. 
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the  debate  to  a  good  issue.  But  to  contend  with  a  fool 
there  is  no  rest,  no  peace,  no  quiet.  It  will  go  on  without 
end.  He  will  neither  listen  to  reason  nor  yield  to  argu- 
ment. So  intractable  is  he,  that  he  will  either  rage  or 
laugh :  either  vent  upon  us  the  fury  of  an  ungoverned 
temper,  or  laugh  us  to  scorn."  Its  unreasonableness  is 
pointed  out  here  by  another  fact :  its  speech  is  not  con- 
trolled by  judgment.  "A  fool  uttereth  all  his  mind,  but  a 
wise  man  keepeth  it  in  till  afterwards."  "  Seest  thou  a  man 
that  is  hasty  in  his  words  ?  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool 
than  of  him."*  There  is  an  outspokenness  that  is  not 
only  justifiable  but  praiseworthy,  the  full,  frank,  utterance 
of  the  mind,  where  the  communication  is  vital  to  the 
interests  of  others.  But  this  is  not  like  the  reckless  speech 
of  the  man  of  ungoverned  passion.  He  "  uttereth  all  his 
mind."  All  the  filth  of  his  heart,  all  the  bitterness  of  his 
temper,  all  the  profanity  of  his  spirit,  rush  out  without  dis- 
cretion or  control.  An  old  expositor  remarks  that  the 
"  words  of  a  fool  are  at  the  very  door  of  his  mind,  which 
being  always  open  they  readily  fly  abroad."  "  A  wise  man 
reflects  before  he  speaks,  a  fool  speaks  and  then  reflects  on 
what  he  has  uttered."  Evil  is  against  reason,  it  is  eter- 
nally opposed  to  all  true  philosophy  and  wisdom  :  it  can 
only  live  and  work  as  reason  is  kept  down.  As  reason 
rises,  widens,  and  grows,  evil  must  decay  and  die. 

Further — 

It  is  INFLUENTIALLY  PERNICIOUS. — It  is  injurious  to 
society.  "  Scornful  men  bring  a  city  into  a  snare,  but  wise 
men  turn  away  wrath."  In  the  margin  it  is  rendered,  they 
"  set  a  city  on  fire."  Evil  is  socially  destructive ;  it  is  a 
deadly  enemy  not  only  to  social  order,  peace,  and  pros- 
perity, but  to  the  existence  of  society.  It  is  everlastingly 
gnawing  at  the  ties  of  sympathy  and  confidence  that  bind 
man  to  man.  It  is  a  mighty  anarch,  eternally  warring 
against  all  harmony  and  light,  seeking  to  reduce  all  to  the 
darkness  and  the  confusion  of  chaos.  Were  it  not  for  the 
good  men  here,  the  world  would  soon  rush  into  a  pande- 

*  Similar  expressions  have  engaged  our  attention  in  Readings  on  chap.  xii.  23 ; 
xiv.  23 ;  XV.  2 ;  uvi.  12. 
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monium.  "  Wise  men  turn  away  wrath  " — "  the  just  seek 
his  soul."  Every  good  man  is  a  link  in  that  golden  chain 
with  which  mercy  belts  the  human  world,  and  prevents  the 
explosive  force  of  its  sins  from  riving  it  to  pieces.  It  is  in- 
jurious to  self.  "  A  man's  pride  shall  bring  him  low  ;  but 
honour  shall  uphold  the  humble  in  spirit."  "  This  pro- 
verb," says  Bishop  Hall,  "  is  like  unto  Shushan,  in  the 
streets  whereof  honour  is  proclaimed  to  the  humble  Mor- 
decai ;  in  the  palace  whereof  an  engine  of  death  is  erected 
for  the  proud  Haman."  '*  A  man's  prid^e  shall  bring  him 
low."  On  its  gaudy  flaunting  pinions  it  had  borne  him 
high  up  amongst  the  aerial  castles  of  affluence  and  splen- 
dour, but  the  time  comes  when  judgment  breaks  the 
wings,  and  down  like  a  millstone  he  falls. 

"  He  that  is  proud  eats  up  himself.    Pride  is 
His  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his  own  chronicle, 
And  whatever  praises  itself  but  in 
The  deed,  devours  the  deed  in  the  praise." 

Shakespkakx. 


(READING  CCCLV.— DECEMBER  «l.) 
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"When  the  wicked  are  multiplied,  transgression  increaseth  :  but  the  righteous 
shall  see  their  fall." — Prov.  xxix.  i6.* 

"The  former  part  of  this  verse,"  it  has  been  said,  "  seems 
like  a  truism.  The  multiplication  of  the  wicked,  and  the 
increase  of  transgression  are  next  to  one  and  the  same 
thing — the  former  being  the  increase  of  the  agents  of  evil, 
and  the  latter,  of  the  evil  done.  They  are  different ;  but 
they  are  inseparable:  the  one  necessarily  includes  the! 
other.  The  meaning  may  be,  that  wicked  men  encourage 
and  embolden  one  another  in  iniquity,  and  that  by  this 
means  the  corruption  spreads.  Or  as,  in  the  second  verse  j 
*  Verse  15  has  been  elsewhere  discussed. 
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of  the  chapter,  the  same  word  here  rendered  *  are  multi- 
plied,' is  translated  *  are  in  authority,'  the  reference  is  in  all 
probability  to  the  influence  of  wicked  rulers  in  promoting 
the  increase  of  wickedness  in  the  community,  which  requires 
not  either  illustration  or  proof."  The  text  points  to  the 
fall  of  evil.  Evil  wall  not  stand  for  ever,  it  is  not  a  moral 
rock  in  God's  universe,  it  is  a  more  creature  edifice  built  on 
the  shifting  sand. 

It  will  fall   NOTWITHSTANDING  ITS  INCREASK.— "  When 

the  wicked  are  multiplied,  transgression  increase th." 
Wicked  men  have  been  multiplying  in  this  world  since  the 
beginning  :  perhaps  they  are  more  numerous  to-day  than 
ever  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other  and  more  benighted 
lands.  The  more  numerous  they  are,  the  more  transgres- 
sion  there  is  in  the  world.  The  more  numerous  the  coral 
insects,  the  faster  grows  the  island  :  and  the  more  numerous 
sinners  become,  the  higher  rises  the  hellish  mountain  of 
transgression.  But  to  whatever  proportion  evil  may  grow 
[in  the  world,  however  broad  its  base,  and  towering  its 
summit,  it  shall  fall ;  its  "  moruntains  shall  depart,  and  its 
hills  be  removed."  It  will  fall  because  it  is  opposed  to  the 
constitution  of  things:  there  is  nothing  in  God's  universe 
in  which  evil  can  take  a  lasting  roothold.  Its  roots  are 
only  like  those  of  certain  marine  plants  that  spring  up 
from  one  floating  wavelet,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  next :  or 
rather  like  the  roots  of  those  atmospheric  plants,  of  which 
I  have  somewhere  read,  that  strike  only  into  a  wave  of  air 
that  rolls  swiftly  on — Heaven  knows  where.  It  is  not  a 
river  rolling  from  ocean  to  ocean,  fed  evermore  by  the 
Iboundless,  but  a  mere  stagnant  pool  which  has  to  be 
[exhaled  by  the  sun.  Evil  has  a  thousand  forms,  it  appears 
[not  only  in  the  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  of  individual 
llife,  but  in  a  thousand  systems  of  thoughts,  in  innumerable 
{institutions  and  methods  of  action.  But  what  are  these  ? 
Ilhey  have  no  solid  foothold  in  God's  creation ;  they  are 
[only  bubbles  that  appear  in  the  stream  of  destiny,  just  here 
»rhere  it  is  a  little  agitated;  they  must  break  as  it  swells  in 
Ivolume  and  approaches  the  great  sea.  Evil  must  fall,  be- 
Vse  it  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  destruction.  Error  and  wrgngs 
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in  all  their  forms,  carry  with  them  the  seeds  of  dissolution : 
their  bulk  is  but  an  unnatural  growth,  their  beauty,  but  the 
hectic  flush  of  consumption.     Night  can  only  last  till  the 
day  comes :  sin  is  night,  and  eternal  day  is  to  break  on  our 
planet.     It  must  fall,  because  the  Gospel  is  undermining 
its  foundations.     Christ  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil.    The  little  stone  is  put  in  motion,  it  shall  smite  and 
shiver  the  huge  colossus.     It  must  fall,  because  Heaven 
has  decreed  it.     "  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  I 
the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  His  Christ,  and  He  shall 
reign  for  ever  and  ever."     Before  the  fires  of  trutn  and  love 
which  Christ  kindled  in  this  world,  the  heaven  and  earth 
of  evil  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  there  shall 
appear  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  wherein  dwellethl 
righteousness. 

"One  song  employs  all  nations  ;  and  all  cry : 
'  Worthy  the  Lamb,  for  He  was  slain  fo*-  us !' 
The  dwellers  in  the  vales  and  on  the  rocks 
\        Shout  to  each  other,  and  the  mountain  tops 
From  distant  mountains  catch  the  flying  joy, 
Till  nation  after  nation,  taught  the  strain, 
Earth  rolls  the  rapturous  Hosanna  round," 

COWPER. 

It  Villi  fall  AND  THE  RIGHTEOUS  WILL  WITNESS  ITS  END 

— "  But  the  righteous  shall  see  their  fall."     Noah  saw  th^ 
destruction  of  the  old  world ;  Abraham,  the  conflagratioij 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ;  Israel  beheld  the  Egyptians  sinl 
like  lead  into  the  sea.    The  righteous  will  survive  the  faj 
of  evil ;  their  existence,  therefore,  will  stretch  far  into  thj 
ages  of  the  future  :  for  the  end  of  evil  is  not  yet,  nay,  iti 
far  distant.     In  the  great  moral  warfare  no  weapons  wij 
ever  be   invented,  by  which  to  slay  the  enemies  in  haste 
the  march  is  slow ;  the  strokes,  however,  rapid  and  powej 
fulj  are  tardy  in  working  out  their  deadly  results.    Tli 
wounds  are  long  before  they  issue  in  mortification.   S| 
dies  slowly :  yet,  however  remote  the  period  of  its  uttj 
destruction,  the  righteous  will  live  to  witness  it. 
what  joy  will  they  listen  to  its  death  throes,  with  what  raj 
ture  will  they  witness  the  extinction  oi  its  final  sparj 
"  Mine  eyes  shall  see  my  desire  on  my  enemies,  and  nii| 
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ears  shall  hear  my  desire  of  the  wicked  which  rise  up 
against  me."  "  This  is,  indeed,"  says  Bridges,  "  the  sup- 
porting joy  of  faith  ;  to  realise  the  glory  of  this  day,  when 
the  righteous  shall  see  the  fall  of  the  now  triumphing 
wicked,  and  one  miveryal  shout  shall  swell  throughout  the 
earth — "  Alleluia !  Salvation  and  glory,  and  honour,  and 
power,  unto  the  Lord  our  God,  for  true  and  righteous  are 
his  judgments.  Alleluia!  ....  for  the  Lord  God  om- 
nipotent reigneth." 

"  The  tirr  e  shall  come  when  every  evil  thing 
From  being  and  remembrance  both  shall  die  : 
The  world  one  solid  temple  of  pure  good." 

Festus. 
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(READING  CCCLVI.— DECEMBER  22.) 


"  Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish  ;  but  he  that  keepeth  the  law, 
happy  JJ  he."— Pnw.  xxix.  18.* 

We  take  the  word  "  vision  "  here  to  mean  the  redemptive 
revelations  of  God.  Such  revelations  exist.  God  has  at 
"sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners"  made  redemptive 
revelations  of  His  mind  to  human  souls.  These  communi- 
cations were  recorded  by  "  holy  men,  who  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  records  form  the 
book  we  call  the  Bible.  Concerning  this  Book  of  books 
Dryden  has  well  said : 

*'  Whence  but  from  Heaven  could  men,  unskilled  in  arts, 
In  several  ages  bom,  in  several  parts. 
Weave  such  agreeing  truths  ?  or  how  or  why 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lie  ? 
Unasked  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice : 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price." 

The  text  presents  two  facts  concerning  this  redemptive 
revelation. 

Its  ABSENCE  IS  A  GREAT  CALAMITY. — "Where  there  s 
10  vision  the  people  perish."  The  word  '* perish"  has 
*  Verse  17  has  been  noticed  in  a  previous  Reading. 
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been  variously  rendered:    some  read  "will  apostatize," 
others  "  are  made  naked,"  others  "  are  dispersed,"  others 
"  are  become  disorderly."   All  renderings  agree  in  express- 
ing the  idea  of  calamity,  and  truly  is  it  not  a  sad  calamity 
to  be  deprived  of  the  Bible  r    What  is  the  intellectual 
social,  and  spiritual  condition  of  the  millions  of  heathen- 
dom r    Are  not  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  full  of  the 
habitations  of  cruelty  r     What  was  the  condition  of  our 
forefathers  before  the  Bible  reached  our  shores  ?    Where 
the  Bible  is  not,  where  is  the  Father  God  ?    Where  are 
pure  friendships,  where  are    immortal  hopes,  where  are 
progressive  sciences,  where    are    beneficent  institutions 
where  are  the  streams  of  pure  social  loves,  where  are  the 
raptures  of  liberty  and  the  sunbeams  of  unearthly  joys  \ 
Men  in  this  life  without  this  ^^  vision  " — the  Bible — are  like 
voyagers  on  a  boundless  waste  of  waters  without  a  star,  a 
pilot,  or  a  compass  to  direct  them,  in  a  condition  as  miser- 
able as  the  two  hundred  three  score  and  sixteen  souls  who, 
after  being  "  driven  up  and  down  Adria  "  for  fourteen  sun- 
less and  tempestuous  days,  were  wrecked  with  Paul  on  the 
shores  of  Melita. 

"Star  of  eternity !    The  only  star 
By  which  the  bark  of  man  can  navigate 
The  sea  of  life,  and  gain  the  coast  of  bliss 
Securely :  only  star  which  rose  on  time, 
And,  on  its  dark  and  troubled  billows,  still, 
As  generation,  drifting  swiftly  by. 
Succeeded  generation,  threw  a  ray 
Of  Heaven's  own  light,  and,  to  the  hills  of  God, 
The  eternal  hills,  pointed  the  sinner's  eye." 

Pollock. 

Another  fact  here  concerning  this  re^^elation  is— 

Its  regulative  experience  is  a  great  blessing.-I 


"  He  that  keepeth  the  law  happy  is  he."     This  "  vision ' 
is  not  an  abstraction  or  a  speculative  system,  it  is  a  "to."j 
It  comes  with  Divine  authority  ;  it  demands  obedience ; 
is  not  the  mere  subject  for  a  creed,  but  the  code  for  a  life;J 
its  aim  is  to  regulate  all  the  movements  of  the  soul.    It  i^ 
only  those  who  are  ruled  by  it  that  are  made  happy.    Thos^ 
who  have  it  and  are  not  controlled  by  it,  will  as  assuredly 
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perish  as  those  into  whose  possession  it  has  never  come. 
It  is  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  who  are  just  before  God, 
but  the  doers  of  the  law.  "  If  ye  know  these  things  happy- 
are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  "Whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect 
law  of  liberty  and  continueth  therein,  he  being  not  a  forget- 
ful hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work,  this  man  shall  be  blessed 
in  his  deed."  Who  is  the  happy  man  ?  Not  the  man  who 
has  the  "  vision  "  and  does  not  study  it,  nor  the  man  who 
studies  it  and  never  reduces  it  to  practice  ;  it  is  the  man 
who  translates  the  "vision"  into  his  life.  "He  that 
keepeth  the  law  happy  is  he."  There  is  no  heaven  for 
man  but  in  obedience  to  God.  "  It  is  foolish  to  strike," 
says  Seneca,  "  with  what  we  cannot  avoid  :  we  are  born 
subjects,  and  to  obey  God  is  perfect  liberty :  he  that  does 
this  shall  be  free,  safe,  and  quiet;  all  his  actions  shall 
succeed  to  his  wishes." 


(READING  CCCLVII.-DECEMBER  23.) 

"  A  servant  will  not  be  corrected  by  words :  for  though  he  understand  he  will 
not  answer.  .  .  .  He  that  delicately  bringeth  up  his  servant  from  a  child 
shall  have  him  become  his  son  at  the  length." — Prffv.  xxix.  19,  2i.» 

We  mistake  when  we  think  of  servants  as  a  class  of  per- 
sons confined  to  the  lower  grades  of  life.  Most  men  are 
servants ;  those  who  are  masters  in  relation  to  some,  are 
servants  in  relation  to  others,  and  so  on,  from  the  humblest 
cottager  to  the  waiters  in  palaces  and  attendants  at  courts. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  Solomon  here  refers  to  the 
servants  of  the  more  menial  order,  those  who  serve  not  as 
private  secretaries,  commercial  clerks,  or  political  ministers, 
but  as  farm  labourers  and  domestic  attendants.  Of  these 
there  are  two  types  in  these  verses. 
The  STUBBORN. — "  A  servant  will  not  be  corrected  by 
♦  Verse  20  has  been  noticed  in  a  previous  Reading. 
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words."  The  language  does  not  mean  that  masters  are 
authorised  to  employ  any  other  correcting  instruments 
than  words  :  it  lends  no  authority  to  the  use  of  corporeal 
violence  or  force.  It  means  that  correcting  words  for  some 
servants  are  utterly  unavailing.  "  Though  he  understand 
he  will  not  answer."  There  are  servants  of  such  stubborn 
make  and  sulky  mood,  that  the  correcting  words  of  their 
employers  make  no  more  impression  than  rain-drops  on 
the  granite  rock.  Some  render  the  language  thus — "a 
servant  will  not  be  corrected  by  words  ;  though  he  under- 
stand, yet  will  he  not  obey."  How  are  such  servants  to  be 
dealt  with  ?  By  an  immediate  discharge  from  your  em- 
ployment ?  This  would  show  a  hastiness  of  temper  which, 
in  itself,  is  bad ;  it  might  also  be  to  your  own  disadvantage, 
for  there  might  be  a  possibility  of  making  them  useful. 
And  then,  too,  it  would  be  too  harsh  and  cruel  treatment 
towards  a  fellow-creature  with  whom  you  have  been  brought 
into  a  somewhat  close  relationship.  How  then  ?  By  the 
infliction  of  corporeal  punishment  ?  This  would  be  morally 
wrong  :  you  are  not  to  lay  violent  hands  on  any  man.  If 
stubbornness  is  the  only  fault,  there  is  a  way  to  overcome 
it ;  it  is  by  kindness,  a  strong,  manly,  dignified,  unmis- 
takeable  kindness.  As  ice  to  the  sunbeam,  stubbornness 
yields  to  kindness.  Where  this  fails  the  servant  is  incor- 
rigible, and  discharge  from  your  employment  is  the  only 
alternative.  The  advice  of  Quarles  to  masters  is  worthy 
of  notice.  "  If  thou  wouldest  have  a  good  servant,  let  the 
servant  find  thee  a  good  master.  Be  not  angry  with  him 
too  long,  lest  he  think  thee  malicious  ;  nor  too  soon,  lest 
he  conceive  thee  rash  ;  nor  too  often,  lest  he  count  thee 
humorous." 

The  Tractable. -»."  He  that  delicately  bringeth  up  his 
servant  from  a  child,  shall  have  him  become  his  sori  at  the 
length."  Elzas  gives  this  rendering  to  these  words,  "  He 
who  indulgeth  his  slave  from  his  youth  will  find  him  in 
the  end  behaving  as  his  offspring."  Some  suppose 
the  idea  to  be  this,  "  He  who  treats  his  slave  with  greater 
tenderness  than  is  suited  to  his  condition,  will  find  that  he 
will  presume  upon  the  kindness  of  his  master,  and  conduct  1 
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himself  in  a  manner  utterly  unsuited  to  his  station  in  life." 
There  is  another  side,  however,  to  the  kindness  of  the 
master  to  his  servant,  that  is,  the  making  of  the  servant 
feel  towards  him  all  the  sympathy  and  interest  ->f  a 
son.  There  are  those  servants  so  tractable  in  nature 
as  to  be  inspired  with  the  love  of  children  to  their 
masters  when  kindness  has  been  shown.  As  a  rule,  those 
in  our  employ  serve  us  best  who  love  us  most ;  they 
are  not  eye,  but  heart  servants  ;  they  move  not  by  the 
letter  of  command,  but  by  the  spirit  of  duty.  The  kindest 
master  and  mistress  will  generally  have  the  best  servants. 
He  who  can  make  his  servant  feel  towards  him  as  a  loving, 
faithful,  dutiful  child,  will  reap  the  greatest  comfort  and 
advantage  from  his  service.  Steele  has  said  that,  "  it  is 
not  only  paying  wages,  and  giving  commands  that  con- 
stitutes a  master  of  a  family,  but  prudence,  equal  behaviour, 
with  a  readiness  to  protect  and  cherish  them,  is  what 
entitles  a  man  to  that  character  in  their  very  hearts  and 
sentiments." 


(READING  CCCLVIII.— DECEMBER  24.) 


"Whoso  is  partner  with  a  thief  hateth  his  own  soul :  he  heareth  cursing,  and 
bewrayeth  it  not." — Frov.  xxix.  24. 

A  PARTNERSHIP  life  is  becoming  more  and  more  common 
and  necessary  in  our  commercial  England.  Great  under- 
takings can  only  be  carried  out  by  companies.  Modern 
legislation  has  greatly  encouraged  these  combinations,  by 
limiting  the  monetary  liability  of  its  members.  Hence, 
joint-stock  companies  are  multitudinous  and  multiplying. 
Such  companies  are  often,  perhaps,  generally  projected, 
promoted,  and  managed,  by  selush,  needy,  and  unprincipled 
speculators;  and  honest  men  are  often   tempted  by  the 

*  Vei-ses  22  and  23  have  been  discussed  in  a  previous  Reading. 
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glowing  promises  of  their  lying  programmes  to  become 
their  adherents,  and  they  soon  find  themselves  in  the  un- 
fortunate position  referred  to  in  the  text — "  partners  with 
thieves."    The  text  suggests  as  to  this  position : — 

That  it  is  SOUL-RUINOUS  —"  Whoso  is  partner  with  a 
thief  hateth  his  own  soul."  Whether  he  be  a  partner  with 
one  thief  or  one  hundred,  he  is  doing  an  injury  to  his  own 
spiritual  nature.  Being  a  partner,  he  gives  his  sanction  to 
the  fallacious  statements,  the  dishonest  principles,  and  the 
dishonourable  tricks  of  the  Firm  ;  he  participates  in  the 
results  of  legalized  frauds  and  falsehoods.  Hence  he  has 
contracted  a  guilt  which  unless  removed  will  damage  his 
soul  for  ever.  "  He  may,"  says  a  modern  expositor,  "  screen 
his  conscience  under  the  pretext  of  his  not  doing  the  deed ; 
but  such  a  screen  is  a  mere  cobweb  ;  it  will  not  stand 
a  breath.  He  may  possibly  be  even  worse.  If  he  flatters 
himself  that  he  is  getting  the  profit  without  the  sin,  when 
he  is  coolly  and  deliberately  allowing  another  to  damn  his 
own  soul — taking  no  concern  about  that,  provided  he  get 
something  by  it — he  must  indeed  be  under  the  power  of  a 
strong  delusion.  The  receiver  and  resetter  is  at  least  as 
guilty  as  the  thief.  I  say  at  least;  for  in  one  obvious 
respect  he  is  worse.  His  is  a  general  trade,  which  gives 
encouragement  to  many  thieves,  by  holding  out  to  them 
the  means  of  disposing  of  their  stolen  property,  and 
evading  the  law.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  partaker  in  the  guilt  of 
all.  One  thief  cannot  set  up  and  maintain  a  resetter,  but 
one  resetter  may  keep  at  their  nefarious  trade  many  thieves. 
Moreover,  when  the  thief  swears  falsely,  the  partner  is 
tempted  to  allow  the  perjury  to  pass  undetected,  lest  he 
should  expose  himself  as  well  as  the  thief;  by  which  means 
he  covers  the  guilt  of  another  doubly — in  the  theft  and  the 
perjury.  Nay,  if  he  were  summoned  as  a  witness,  he 
is  tempted  to  similar  perjury  himself,  and  so  to  bring 
additional  guilt  more  directly  upon  his  own  soul."  On 
this  subject  we  could  write  pages  from  our  own  bitter 
experience.  Years  ago  we  embarked  in  two  companies, 
not  for  mercenary  or  commercial  ends,  but  in  order  to  work 
out  our  philanthropic  aspirations — one,  indeed,  we  not  only 
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originated  ourselves,  but  obtained  by  our  advocacy,  nearly 
10,000  adherents,  and  a  nominal  capital  of  ;^  240,000.  We 
soon  found  ourselv^^s  in  partnership  with  thieves.  Numbers 
joined  it  who  not  only  had  no  sympathy  with  its  lofty 
purpose,  but  who  were  influenced  by  a  rapacious  greed. 
As  hungry  vultures  gather  about  a  dead  carcase,  they 
hastened  to  clutch  the  funds.  Our  efforts  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  the  ungodly  partnership  gave  us  years 
of  distracting  agony,  and  led  to  the  frustration  of  our 
objects.  The  other,  which  we  joined  from  similar  unmer- 
cenary  and  benevolent  motives,  brought  us  in  association 
with  the  same  wretched  class  of  men,  and  terminated  in  a 
serious  loss  to  all  the  honest  members,  and  a  rich  harvest 
to  the  managing  swindlers.  Thank  Heaven,  we  are  free 
from  such  associations ;  we  have  escaped  like  a  bird  from 
the  hand  of  the  fowler.  We  record  our  experience  here,  in 
order  to  warn  young  men  who  in  this  and  in  future  times 
may  peruse  these  pages.  My  young  brother,  "have  no 
fellowship  with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather 
reprove  them." 

That  it  is  SOCIALLY  UNJUST.—"  He  hearcth  cursing  and 
bewrayeth  it  not."  Dishonesty  is  committed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Firm,  he  is  called  to  give  evidence  on  his  oath 
concerning  his  knowledge  of  the  deed.  His  interests  and 
reputation  are  so  involved  in  the  company,  and  he  is  so  so- 
lemnly bound  to  secrecy,  that  he  will  perjure  himself  rather 
than  betray  his  swindling  partners.  When  the  solemn  ad- 
juration is  put  to  him  in  the  court  in  the  name  of  God  to 
declare  the  truth,  he  "  bewrayeth  it  not."  Thus  he  injures 
society :  he  allows  the  swindling  Firm  to  proceed  plunder- 
ing society,  rifling  the  pockets  and  ruining  the  homes  of 
honest  men. 

Conclusion  :  Eschew  bad  company.  It  is  said  of  Pytha- 
goras that  before  he  admitted  any  one  into  his  school  he 
inquired  who  were  his  intimates,  implying  his  belief  that 
those  who  chose  bad  companions  would  not  be  profited  by 
his  instructions.  But  whilst  bad  companions  in  free,  social 
life,  are  an  evil  to  be  denounced  and  shunned,  they  are  worse 
in  commercial  life ;  worse  when  you  are  linked  to  them  by 
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selfishness  sanctioned  by  law.  Young  men,  believe  me  that 
England  teems  with  reckless  speculators,  hungry  sharks 
who  are  ever  in  quest  of  their  prey.  Most  plausible  men 
for  the  most  part  they  are :  they  fawn  and  guile  you  into 
their  meshes.  "  One  rotten  apple,"  says  Feltham,  "  will 
infect  the  store  :  the  putrid  grape  corrupts  the  whole  sound 
cluster.  If  I  have  found  any  good  companions  I  will 
cherish  them  as  the  choicest  of  men,  or  as  angels  which 
are  sent  as  guardians  to  me.  If  I  have  any  bad  ones,  I 
will  study  to  lose  them,  lest  by  keeping  them  I  lose  myself 
in  the  end." 

<'  Some  love  the  glow  of  outward  show  : 
Some  love  mere  wealth,  and  try  to  win  it : 
The  house  to  me  may  lowly  be, 
If  I  but  like  the  people  in  it. 
What's  all  the  gold  that  glitters  cold, 
When  linked  to  hard  or  haughty  feeling  ? 
Whate'er  we're  told,  the  nobler  gold 
Is  truth  of  heart  and  manly  dealing. 
Then  let  them  seek  whose  minds  are  weak 
Mere  fashion's  smile,  and  try  to  win  it : 
The  house  to  me  may  lowly  be. 
If  I  but  hke  the  people  in  it." 

Charles  Swain. 

*•  Avoid  a  villain  as  you  would  a  brand ; 
Which,  lighted,  bums ;  extinguished,  smuts  the  hand." 

Oriental. 


(READING  CCCLIX.— DECEMBER  25.) 


Sflcial  %\h. 


"  The  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare :  but  whoso  pulleth  his  trust  in  the  Lord 
shall  be  safe.  Many  seek  the  ruler's  favour ;  but  every  man's  judgment  cometh 
from  the  Lord.  An  unjust  man  is  an  abomination  to  the  just ;  and  he  that  is 
upright  in  his  way  is  an  abomination  to  the  ^vicked." — Prov.  xxL\.  25 — 27. 

These  verses  lead  us  to  consider  two  objects  belonging 
to  social  life  : — infirmities,  and  their  moral  antidotes ;  anti- 
pathies and  their  true  cause. 
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SOCIAL    INFIRillTIES   AND    THEIR    MORAL    ANTIDOTE.— 

What  are  the  infirmities  referred  to  in  this  passage  ?  There 
are  two.    (i)  Social  timidity.     "The  fear  of  man  bringeth 
a  snare."    Account  for  it  how  you  like,  there  is  in  the 
human  heart  a  "  fear  of  man."     It  shows  itself  in  many 
ways,  and  is  manifest  in  all  departments  of  activity.     It 
seems  to  be  the  fear  of  servility  rather  than  of  alarm  ; 
it   implies    an    exaggerated    opinion    of   man's     great- 
ness and  power.    This  fear  makes  the   author  tremble 
before  his  critic,  the  preacher  before   his   congregation, 
and  the    orator  before    his     audience ;   it    "  bringeth   a 
snare."     It  often  prevents   men  from  honestly  working 
out  their  convictions.     Whatever  is  unpopular,  however 
righteous  and  urgent,   is  kept  in  silence  if  not  denied. 
"It  was  the  fear  of  man  that  tempted   Abraham,  and 
after  him  his  son  Isaac,   to   similar    and   repeated  pre- 
varication and    falsehood."     It  was  the  fear  of  man  in 
Aaron  that  made  the  molten  calf  even  when  the  vision  of 
the  burning  mount  should  have  impressed  the  fear  of  God. 
It  was  the  fear  of  man  that  stained  the  page  of  David's 
history  with  such  deplorable  instances  of  duplicity  and 
dissembling.    It  was  the  fear  of  man  that  led  Peter  to 
deny  Christ,  and  at  a  later  period  to  dissemble  so  unwor- 
thily as  to  draw  down  upon  him  the  censure  of  his  fellow 
apostle.     It  was  the  fear  of  man  that  made  the  friends  and 
fellow  servants   of  Paul,  when  he  was  brought  to  trial 
before  Nero,  act  with  such  dastardly  unkindness  as  to  give 


I  him  cause  to  say,  "  No  man  stood  with 


me,  all 


forsook 


1  me."  Secret  disciples  are  afraid  publicly  to  acknowledge 
I  their  faith  in  Christ,  because  Christianity  is  unpopular  in 
their  circle.  This  is  the  -tvorst  and  most  prevalent  of 
cowardices.  Men  who  can  stand  calm  in  the  battle-field 
in  the  presence  of  the  advancing  host  are  too  cowardly  to 
propound  an  unpopular  doctrine,  perform  an  unpopular 
act,  or  espouse  an  unpopular  cause.  There  is  (2)  Social 
Xmvility.  "Many  seek  the  ruler's  favour."  This  state  of 
Imind  is  nearly  akin  to  the  former;  it  branches  from  the  same 
Iroot : — the  desire  for  that  honour  which  cometh  from  men. 
[There  are  those  in  society  whose  eyes  are  ever  upturned 
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with  a  suppliant  expression ;  to  them  a  smile  from  their 
superiors  is  a  sunbeam.  They  are  found  in  all  social 
grades,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  They  are  gene- 
rally tyrants  as  well  as  sycophants.  Whilst  they  fawn  on 
those  above  them,  they  treat  with  haughty  insolence  those 
beneath.  It  is  a  crawling,  cringing,  miserable  spirit  this, 
that  takes  possession  of  men  ;  it  is  a  canker  in  the  heart 
of  a  nation  eating  out  its  independency  and  manhood. 

What  is  the  antidote  referred  to  in  the  passage  ?    Trust 
in  the  Lord.     "  Whoso  putteth  his  trust  in  the  Lord  shall 
be  safe."     He  who  centres  his  trust  in  the  supremely  wise 
and  good,  will  soon  rise  superior  to  the  smiles  and  frowns 
of  man.    To  those  who  look  out  upon  society  from  the 
stand-point  of  trust  in  God,  the  greatest  magnates  of  the 
world  will  appear  only  as  grasshoppers.     They  know  that 
"  Every  man's  judgment  cometh  from  the  Lord."    There 
is  a  Providence  over  all,  without  whose  permission  the 
greatest  men  can  do  nothing.     He  who  can  say,  "  Surely 
my  judgment  is  with  the  Lord,"  will  stand  before  his  race 
with  undaunted  heroism,  and  before  his  God  with  devotion. 
Conscious  dependence  on  the  Almighty  is  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence towards  men.     Here  are — 

Social  antipathies  and  their  true  cause.— "An 
unjust  man  is  an  abomination  to  the  just."     There  is  a 
mutual  hatred  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  old  as  the 
devil,  deep  as  hell,  strong  and  universal  as  death.    The 
antagonisms  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  though 
mutual  are  not  identical  in  reason.     The  one  springs  from 
conscience,  the  other  from  passion  ;  the  one  refers  to  the 
character  the  other  to  the  existence.     The  righteous  hatcH /'/■«'.  x.vx.  r— 9. 
the  character,  not  the  persons  of  the  wicked,  whereas  the 
wicked  hate   not  the  character  but  the   persons  of  the 
righteous.     It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  an  "  abomination 
to  the  just."     It  is  to  be  in  antagonism  with  the  will  0 
God,  and  the  cause  of  universal  order  and  happiness.    On| 
the  contrary,  it  is  a  glorious  and  blessed  thing  to  be  anj 
abomination  to  the  wicked,  their  hatred  is  but  the  hatred  ol 
passion   not  conscience,   for  conscience  is  bound,  in  al 
worlds  and  for  ever,  to  reverence  the  right. 
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wickedness  exists  this  mutual  antagonism  must  continue. 
0  come  the  time  when  the  woman's  conquering  seed  shall 
bruise  the  serpent's  head! 

«'  Drums  and  battle  cries 
Go  out  in  music  of  the  morning  star ; 
And  soon  we  shall  have  thinkers  in  the  place 
Of  fighters  ;  each  formidable  as  a  man 
To  strike  electric  influence  through  a  race, 
Unstayed  by  city-wall  and  barbican." 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Brownino. 


(READING  CCCLX.— DECEMBER  26.) 


"The  words  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jalceh,  even  the  prophecy:  the  man  spake 
unto  Ithiel,  even  unto  Ithiel  and  Ucal,  surely  I  am  more  brutish  than  any 
man,  and  have  not  the  understanding  of  a  man.  I  neither  learned  wisdom, 
nor  have  the  knowledge  of  the  holy.  Who  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven, 
or  descended  ?  who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his  fists  ?  who  hath  bound 
the  waters  in  a  garment  ?  who  hath  established  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ? 
what  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  son's  name,  if  thou  canst  tell  ?  Eveiy 
word  of  God  is  pure:  he  is  a  shield  to  them  that  put  their  trust  in  him. 
Add  thou  not  unto  his  words,  lest  he  reprove  thee,  and  thou  be  found  a 
liar.  Two  things  have  I  required  of  thee ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die :  re- 
move far  from  me  vanity  and  lies  :  give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches  ;  feed  me 
with  food  convenient  for  me :  lest  I  be  full,  and  deny  thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the 
Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain"— 
Prov.  XXX.  I — 9. 

These  verses  to  the  end  of  the  book  form  a  kind  of  supple- 
ment to  what  are  properly  called  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
I  His  proverbs,  those  selected  by  himself  and  those  copied 
by  the  men  of  God  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  closed  with 
the  close  of  the  29th  chapter.  It  maybe  that  the  men 
who  copied  his  proverbs  were  Divinely  inspired  to  publish 
this  appendix.  Whoever  Agur  was,  whether  he  was  one 
I  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  or  not,  he  was  evidently  a 
'man  of  God,"  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy. 
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It  is  supposed  that  the  others,  Ithiel  and  Ucal,  were 
two  of  his  scholars.  The  words  lead  us  to  look  on  him  as 
representing  a  devout  philosopher,  an  intelligent  Bibleist, 
and  an  enlightened  suppliant. 

As  a  DEVOUT  PHILOSOPHER. — As  a  devout  sage  he  seems 
to  have  been  deeply  conscious  of  two  things  : — First :  Of 
his  ignorance.  "  Surely  I  am  more  brutish  than  any  man, 
and  have  not  the  understanding  of  a  man.  I  neither 
learned  wisdom,  nor  have  the  knowledge  of  the  holy." 
This  is  not  the  language  of  some  one  else  about  him,  but 
the  language  of  himself,  and  it  indicates  a  profound  sense 
of  his  own  ignorance.  Perhaps  his  two  disciples,  Ithiel 
and  Ucal,  were  young  men,  and,  like  young  students  gene- 
rally, were  disposed  to  pride  themselves  on  their  mental 
ability  and  attainments  ;  and  hence  their  teacher  thus  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  concerning  his  own  intellectual 
deficiency  in  order  to  check  their  vanity.  "  I  neither 
learned  wisdom  nor  have  the  knowledge  of  the  holy." 
The  word  "  holy  "  in  the  original  is  "  holies,"  by  which, 
perhaps,  he  means  the  Divine  reasons  of  things,  the 
eternal  principles  that  underlie  the  universe.  Thus  he 
shows  his  humility.  Humility  is  at  once  the  characteristic 
and  qualification  of  all  true  philosophy.  The  first  lesson 
for  every  man  who  would  get  knowledge  to  learn  is,  that 
he  knows  nothing.  This  was  the  great  Newton's  experi- 
ence. Secondly :  He  was  conscious  of  universal  mystery, 
**  Who  hath  ascended  up  into  heaven  or  descended  ?  who 
hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his  fists  ?  who  hath  bound  the 
water  in  a  garment  r  who  1  "h  established  all  the  ends  of  j 
the  earth  r  What  is  his  nc.me,  and  what  is  his  son's  name, 
if  thou  canst  tell  r  "  The  spirit  of  these  words  is  the  same 
as  that  contained  in  Job  vii.  9,  12.  Agur  means  to  say, 
there  was  no  one  amongst  the  sons  of  men  able  to  pene- 
trate into  the  reason  of  things,  to  reach  and  reveal  the  | 
eternal  secrets  of  nature.  He  challenges  his  disciples  to  j 
bring  forward  the  name  of  any  man  who  has  ever  done  so.  I 
"What  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  son's  name?"  Go 
amongst  the  greatest  philosophers,  select  one  of  the  chief 
of  their  number,  and  tell  me  how  much  he  knows  of  the 
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universe.  He  means  perhaps  farther  to  intimate,  that  he 
who  could  comprehend  the  works  of  God  must  be  God 
Himself. 

So  far  this  Agur  reveals  the  spirit  of  a  trtie  philosopher. 
No  man  is  a  genuine  sage  who  has  not  this  profound  spirit 
of  humility.     The  words  lead  us  to  look  on  Agur — 

As  an  INTELLIGENT  BIBLEIST. — "  Every  word  of  God  is 
pure."     "  He  is  a  shield  unto  them  that  put  their  trust  in 
Him."     "  Add  thou  not  unto  His  words,  lest  He  reprove 
thee,  and  thou  be  found  a  liar."     Here  he  turns  from  na- 
ture to  the  Scriptures — the  Word  of  God — that  which  we 
call  the  Bible.     He  was  more  than  a  naturalist ;  he  was  a 
Bibleist.     Here  we  have  his  views  of  the  Word  of  God. 
First :  He  regarded  it  as  holy.     "  Every  word  of  God  is 
pure."    The  book  that  we  call  the  Bible  contains  other 
words  besides  the  word  of  God,  but  all  that  it  contains  of 
the  word  of  God  is  pure,  pure  in  its  essence  and  in  its  in- 
fluence.    It  commends  itself  to  the  universal  conscience. 
Secondly  :  He  regarded  it  as  trustworthy.   "  A  shield  unto 
them  that  put  their  trust  in  Him."     God's  word  is  Himself 
—Himself  revealed,  and  it  can  be  trusted,  and  he  who 
trusts  it  is  in  safe  keeping.     "  Scepticism  and  infidelity," 
says  a  writer  on  this  passage,  "  unsettle  the  mind.    They 
[leave  it  without  confidence   and  without  security.     The 
I  mind  under  their  influence  is  like  a  vessel  that  has  drifted 
from  its  moorings,  and  has  been  left  to  drive  out  to  sea 
without  rudder  and  without  anchor — unmanned,  and  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves  and  currents,  or,  to 
keep  nearer  to  the  allusion  in  the  verse  under  comment,  it 
is  like  a  soldier  in  the  thick  and  peril  of  the  battle  without 
a  shield,  in  danger  from  every  arrow  that  flies,  and  every 
Isword  that  is  raised  against  him.     They  make  their  un- 
Ihappy  subject  the   sport   and  victim   of  every   delusive 
jtheory  and  every  temptation  of  Satan.    Thirdly :  He  re- 
garded it  as  sufficient.     "Add  thou  not  unto  his  words  lest 
jhe  reprove  thee,  and  thou  be  found  a  liar."     It  requires  no 
laddition,  nor  will  it  suifer  subtraction ;  it  is  like  a  vital 
Igerm,  you  can  neither  attempt  to  add  anything  to  it  or 
[take  anything  from  it,  without  injuring  it.     Christ  Himself 
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repeats  these  words  of  Agur :  "  I  testify  unto  every  man 
that  heareth  the  words  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book,"  &c., 
&c.     (Revelation  xxii.  i8,  19.) 

Such  was  Agur  as  a  Bibleist.  Would  that  we  all  prac- 
tically estimated  the  Bible  as  he  did  !  The  words  lead  us 
to  look  on  Agur — 

As  an  ENLIGHTENED  SUPPLIANT. — "Two  things  have  I 
required  of  thee ;  deny  me  them  not  before  I  die ;  remove 
far  from  me  vanity  and  lies  ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches  ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me  ;  lest  I  be  full 
and  deny  thee,  and  say  who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor 
and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain."  Here 
Agur  turns  both  from  nature  and  the  Bible  to  God  Him- 
self, and  prays  ;  and  what  does  he  pray  for  r  Two  things. 
First :  Deliverance  from  moral  evil — "  Remove  far  from  me 
vanity  and  lies."  An  expression  this  that  covers  all 
wrong;  all  wrong  in  theory  and  practice — in  sentiment 
and  life.  Sin  is  a  delusion,  an  unreality,  a  huge  false- 
hood. David  felt  this,  and  said,  "  Who  can  understand 
his  error  ?  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults."  He  prays 
Secondly  :  For  a  moderate  amount  of  worldly  goods, — "  Give 
me  neither  poverty  nor  riches."  Why  not  poverty  ?  Be- 
cause of  the  sufferings  and  hardships  it  entails  ?  No.  Why 
not  riches  ?  Because  of  the  anxieties  and  responsibilities 
connected  with  them  ?  No.  Here  is  the  reason,  "  Lest  I 
be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  say — ^Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest 
I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain." 
The  words  imply  his  conviction  that  dishonesty  was  a  far 
more  terrible  evil  than  poverty,  that  piety  was  infinitely 
more  valuable  than  gold.  The  man  was  fully  alive  to  the 
power  of  circumstances  upon  character,  and  devoutly  de- 
sired that  his  external  circumstances  should  be  such  as  to 
conduce  to  spiritual  excellence. 

Here  is  a  man  worthy  of  our  study  and  imitation.  As 
philosophic  enquirers  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  let  us 
endeavour  to  get  the  humility  which  animated  Agur ;  as  i 
professed  believers  in  the  Bible,  let  us  have  the  same 
practical  confidence  in  its  purity,  trustworthiness,  and 
sufficiency,  as  Agur  had;  and  as  suppliants  addressing  our 
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petitions  to  heaven,  let  us  seek  to  be  placed  amongst  those 
circumstances  which  will  prove  subservient  to  our  spiritual 
culture  and  growth  in  goodness.    Thus  did  Agur. 


(READING  CCCLXI.— DECEMBER  27.) 


Vat  Jfalic  %tiM<m. 

«« Accuse  not  a  servant  unto  his  master,  lest  he  curse  thee,  and  thou  be  found 
guilty." — Prcm.  xxx.  10. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  in  a  large  number  of  persons  to 
find  fault  with  others,  and  to  make  accusations  ;  their  eyes 
are  generally  open  and  keen  to  detect  imperfections  in 
their  fellow-men,  and  their  tongues  are  always  ready  to 
proclaim  them.  This  tendency  in  a  man  is  powerful  and 
operative  in  proportion  to  the  depravity  of  his  own  heart. 
He  who  has  the  "beam"  in  his  own  eye  is  ever  more 
anxious  to  discover  the  "  mote "  that  is  in  his  brother's. 
The  greatest  sinner  is  always  the  greatest  censor.  All 
history  shows  this.  How  severe  was  the  judgment  which 
David  pronounced  upon  the  man  whose  portrait  Nathan 
drew  !  How  vigorous  and  hasty  was  the  judgment  which 
the  proud  Pharisee  in  the  temple  passed  upon  the  peni- 
tent publican !  How  ready  were  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  ever  to  pronounce  the  severest  judgment  upon 
the  conduct  of  Christ  and  His  disciples !  The  greatest 
sinners  adjudged  to  death  the  holiest  Being  that  ever  trod 
this  earth,  even  the  blessed  Son  of  God  Himself.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  this  remarkable,  but 
patent  fact,  (i.)  There  is  the  self-blinding  influence  of 
evil.  The  greater  the  sinner,  the  more  ignorant  he  is  of 
himself  and  the  more  unconscious  he  becomes  of  the 
"beam"  that  is  in  his  own  eye.  He  fancies  himself 
spiritually  rich    and  increased    in  goods,    and  needing 
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nothing.  (2.)  There  is  the  self-hardening  influence  of  evil. 
The  more  a  man  sins,  the  less  he  cares  for  others.  Ho 
respects  neither  the  claims  of  society  nor  of  God.  He  has 
no  regard  for  the  feelings  or  the  reputation  of  others; 
fault  finding  and  slander  become  his  most  pleasing  work. 
(3.)  There  is  the  self-dissatisfying  influence  of  evil.  Sin 
makes  his  spirit  restless  as  the  "  troubled  sea."  It  is  ever 
characteristic  of  a  dissatisfied  soul  to  envy  the  happiness 
of  others,  and  to  seek  its  destruction.  Let  us  remember 
that  censoriousness  grows  with  sin,  and  every  desire  to 
pass  rash  judgments  upon  others  is  an  indication  of  some 
great  wrong  in  ourselves.  "  Charity  hopeth  all  things." 
The  prince  of  criminals  in  the  universe  is  the  chief  of  all 
accusers. 

The  verse  under  notice  points  to  an  accusation  that 
must  be  regarded  as  uiijust,  heartless,  and  self-injurious. 
Itis— 

Unjust. — **  Accuse  not  (or,  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  hurt 
not  with  thy  tongue)  a  servant  unto  his  master."  The 
writer  of  course  does  not  mean  that  accusation  is  not  to  be 
made  where  there  is  real  and  righteous  cause  for  it.  He 
who  hears  the  character  of  an  employer  calumniated,  sees 
his  property  plundered,  and  his  interests  injured  by  his 
servant,  would  be  unjust  not  to  make  the  accusation.  Not 
to  give  information  to  the  master  against  such  a  servant 
would  be  a  dereliction  of  duty,  and  an  encouragement  to 
immorality.  There  are  two  kinds  of  accusations  that  come 
under  this  interdict.  0>  e  is  the  officious  with  very  small 
reasons.  Some  little  fault,  some  di  :ty  forgotten  or  mistake 
committed,  which  good  sense  and  charity  would  allow 
to  pass  unnoticed,  is  from  an  officious  spirit  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  master,  and  thus  a  fictitious 
significance  of  culpability  is  given  to  it.  There  is  a 
meddlesome  class  in  all  circles,  who  are  constantly  doing 
work  of  this  kind,  an  J.  they  deserve  the  condemnation  of 
all  honourable,  righteous,  and  peace-loving  men.  Thej 
other  kind  of  accusation  that  comes  under  this  interdict  is,  j 
what  we  might  call  mciousy  ysx'C^  false  reasons.  The  charge 
is  a  fabrication  presented  from  dishonest  and  malicious 
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motives.  The  accuser  has  some  selfish  end  to  gain,  some 
base  passion  to  gratify ;  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  inflict 
injury  upon  "  the  servant."  To  both  these  accusers,  the 
officious  and  the  vicious,  these  words  of  Agur  ate  ad- 
dressed, "Accuse  not  a  servant  unto  his  master."  The 
verse  points  to  an  accusation,  that  is — 

Heartless. — It  is  a  ^^ servant"  that  is  accused  "unto 
his  master."  An  unjust  accusation  brought  against  any- 
one— brought  against  a  rich  man  to  his  dependents,  or  an 
employer  to  his  employes,  is  morally  reprehensible ;  but  an 
additional  element  of  turpitude  is  added  to  it  when  the 
accusation  is  brought  against  a  servant  to  his  master.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Jewish  servants  were  ordi- 
narily slaves.  They  were  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  their 
masters,  and  were  frequently  the  victims  of  cruelty.  He 
who,  by  a  false  accusation,  sought  to  damage  such,  would 
be  guilty  of  a  ruthless  inhumanity.  Albeit  there  are  men 
of  this  miserable  type — men  who  are  too  cowardly  to  in- 
flict a  righteous  chastisement  upon  the  wrongs  of  the  rich, 
but  who  gratify  their  miserable  malevolence  by  adding  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  indigent  and  oppressed.  The  verse 
points  to  an  accusation  that  is 

Self-injurious. — "Lest  he  curse  thee,  and  thou  be 
found  guilty."  The  vile  slanderer,  who  unjustly  destroys 
the  confidence  of  a  master  in  his  servant,  and  deprives  the 
latter  of  his  reputation  and  his  livelihood,  will  have  his 
reward.  He  will  be  cursed.  Poor  as  his  victim  is,  he  has 
the  heart  of  a  man,  and  he  can  hate  and  curse.  He  can 
flash  the  lightnings  of  indignation  and  hurl  the  fulmina- 
tions  of  revenge.  It  is  no  small  evil  to  be  hated  by  anj'-  man. 
Could  we  see  things  as  they  are,  we  should  feel  that  it  is  a 
far  more  terrible  thing  to  live  amongst  men  burning  with 
indignation  towards  us,  than  to  dwell  upon  the  volcanic 
mountain,  whose  fiery  jaws  are  about  opening  to  engulf 
our  habitation.  But  this  is  not  the  only  evil.  He  will  not 
only  be  "  cursed  "  by  the  servant,  but  be  "  found  guilty." 
Found  guilty  at  the  bar  of  his  own  conscience,  and  found 
guilty  at  the  tribunal  of  the  Great  Judge. 

Let  masters  be  cautious  in  listening  to    accusations 
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brought  against  their  servants.    Remember  the  words  of 
our  great  dramatist  : 

"  To  urge  an  accusation  is  no  proof, 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test 
Than  their  slight  habits  and  poor  likelihoods, 
And  seemings  passion-framed  prefer  in  judgment." 


(READING  CCCLXII.— DECEMBER  28.) 

"  There  is  a  generation  that  curseth  their  father,  and  doth  not  bless  their 
mother.  There  is  a  generation  that  are  pure  in  their  own  eyes,  and  ^et  is  not 
washed  from  their  filthiness.  There  is  a  generation,  O  how  lofty  are  their  eyes  I 
and  their  eyeUds  are  lifted  up.  There  is  a  generation,  whose  teeth  are  as  swords, 
and  their  jaw  teeth  as  knives,  to  devour  the  poor  from  off  the  earth,  and  the  needy 
from  among  men." — Prw.  xxx.  11— 14. 

That  there  is  but  one  human  race  is  a  fact  well-established 
and  generally  received ;  all  men  are  of  common  origin, 
nature,  and  responsibility.    "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
But  the  verses  before  us  teach,  that  whilst  the  human  race 
is  one  physicallyy  it   is  many  in  a  moral  respect.    They 
speak  of  four  distinct  generations,  races  or  families.    Paul 
says,  "  All  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh — there  is  one  kind  of  j 
flesh  of  men,  another  flesh  of  beasts,  another  of  fishes,  and 
another  of  birds."    And  verily,  in  moral  temperament  and  | 
characteristics  there  is  as  great  a  difference  between  men  j 
of  the  same  generation  as  there  is  between  the  beasts  of 
the  forest,  the   finny  tribes  of  ocean,  and  the  fowls  of  I 
Heaven.    Why  Agur  calls  these  various  moral  classes  ofl 
men  "  generations  "  I  know  not ;  unless  it  be  that,  like  the] 
physical  generations,  they  succeed  and.  propagate  each  othei.l 
These  moral  classes  are  found  in  every  age;  they  comej 
down  in  regular  succession.     Man  transmits  to  posterityj 
his  moral  character  as  well  as  his  physical  attributes. 
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Like  produces  like  in  the  spiritual,  as  well  as  in  the  mate- 
rial domain.  The  four  moral  generations  here  are  the  un- 
natural, the  self-deluded,  the  haughty,  and  the  cruel. 

The  UNNATURAL. — "  There  is  a  generation  that  curseth 
their  father  and  doth  not  bless  their  mother."  This  is 
an  outrage  on  the  natural  instinct  that  teaches  love 
and  obedience.  Children  who  curse  their  father  and  bless 
not  their  mother  are  human  beings  "without  natural 
affection,"  as  Paul  would  say.  This  is  a  moral  generation 
which  has  been  large  in  every  age,  and  which,  from  the 
number  of  "  fast  young  men  "  and  "  girls  of  the  period," 
is,  I  trow  and  fear,  rapidly  on  the  increase.  The  young 
are  always  the  most  numerous  and  important  class  in 
society.  They  come  into  the  inheritance  of  all  the  good 
of  the  past,  and  they  have  to  determine  all  the  destinies  of 
the  future.  To  a  genuine  philanthropist,  therefore,  no 
sight  is  more  saddening  than  a  generation  that  "  curseth 
their  father  and  doth  not  bless  their  mother."  It  is  the 
most  infamous,  pernicious,  and  detestable  race.  "  I  am  a 
father,"  says  Dr.  Wardlaw,  "  but  I  trust  I  do  not  speak  as 
a  father  only,  but  as  a  son  too,  whose  memory  blesses  the 
departed  objects  of  filial  love,  when  I  say  that  with  nothing 
that  concerns  me  would  I  trust  the  youth  or  thcj  man  that 
"  curseth  his  father  and  doth  not  bless  his  mother."  There 
is  nothing  that  is  good  there ;  no  principle  on  which  to 
depend.  It  is  well  that  men  have  agreed  to  execrate 
conduct  so  unnatural.  Notice  another  moral  generation 
here,  which  is — 

The  SELF-DELUDED. — "There  is  a  generation  that  are 
pure  in  their  own  eyes,  and  yet  is  not  washed  from  their 
filthiness."  These  are  morally  corrupt, — ^Whatever  may 
be  the  brilliancy  of  their  genius,  the  greatness  of  their 
talents,  the  vastness  of  their  information,  the  orthodoxy 
of  their  creed,  the  regularity  of  their  devotions  and  the 
refinement  of  their  manners,  their  souls  are  not  "  washed 
from  their  filthiness."  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
fact,  they  are  so  deluded  that  "  they  are  pure  in  their 
own  eyes."  The  moral  filth  within  them  they  have  covered 
over,  and  on  the  covering  they  have  painted  the  picture  of 
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an  angel  as  the  portrait  of  themselves,  and  on  it  they  look 
with  the  eye  of  admiration.  The  men  of  this  generation 
are  like  the  fabled  Narcissus,  who,  having  resisted  all  the 
charms  of  others,  one  day  came  to  an  open  fountain  of 
silvery  clearness.  He  stooped  down  to  drink  and  saw  his 
own  image,  and  thought  it  some  beautiful  water  spirit 
living  in  the  fountain.  He  gazed  and  admired  the  eyes, 
the  neck,  the  hair,  the  lips.  He  fell  in  love  with  himself. 
In  vain  he  sought  a  kiss  and  an  embrace.  He  talked  to 
the  charmer,  but  received  no  response.  He  could  not 
break  the  fascination,  and  so  he  pined  away  and  died. 
These  men  judge  themselves  by  conventional  standards, 
not  by  the  principles  of  everlasting  right;  they  are  the 
Pharisees  of  every  age.  They  are  found  in  every  church ; 
and  they  are  the  vaunting  leaders  of  little  sects  and  have 
their  sycophantic  bigots  to  cheer  them  on.  They  "thank 
God  they  are  not  as  other  men."  Notice  yet  another  moral 
generation,  which  is — 

The  HAUGHTY.-  '  There  is  a  generation,  O  how  lofty 
are  their  eyes  ?  And  their  eyelids  are  lifted  up."  Why 
are  they  proud?  What  are  the  objects  in  which  this 
generation  pride  themselves  ?  They  are  very  various. 
Some  are  proud  of  th'.ir  personal  beauty.  How  absurd  is  this, 
''ince  for  neither  form  nor  feature  can  they  take  any  credit. 
Some  of  their  lineage.  They  think  of  their  aristocratic 
birth,  and  look  with  lofty  scorn  upon  all  who  are  plebeian 
born ;  a  reason  still  more  absurd  is  this  than  the  former. 
Some  of  their  wealth.  Purse-pride  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon and  at  the  same  time  the  most  contemptible  of  all 
prides.  Some  pride  themselves  on  their  office.  Such  men 
move  about  with  the  ludicrous  air  of  those  who  are 
clothed  with  a  little  brief  autho'-ity.  You  find  this  from  the 
holders  of  high  office  down  to  some  little  mayor  or 
common  councilman,  from  the  Archbishop  to  the  poor 
half-starved  curate.  Some  pride  themselves  on  their 
own  learning.  This  is  certainly  more  reasonable  than 
the  pride  of  the  others,  since  man  deserves  some  credit 
for  labouring  after  knowledge.  Some  pride  themselves 
on   their    own    goodness.      They    thank    God    they   are 
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not  as  other  men,   and   say,    "  Stand  by  thyself,    come 
not  near  me,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou."    Indeed  this  is  the 
common  language  of  this  generation ;  they  seem  to  say, 
"Stand  by  thyself,  for  I  am  nobler,  I  am  wiser,  I   am 
richer,  I   am  higher  in  office,  and  more   religious  than 
thou."     "  A  kite,"  says  the  fable,  "  having  risen  to  a  very 
great  height  moved  in  the  air  as  stately  as  a  prince,  and 
looked  down  with  much  contempt  on  all  below."    "  What 
a  superior  being  I  am  now!"  said  the  kite;  "who  has 
ever  ascended  so  high  as  I  have  ?    What  a  poor,  grovel- 
ling   set  of  beings  are  those  beneath  me !      I  despise 
them."     And  then  he  shook  his  head  in  derision,   and 
then  he  wagged  his  tail ;  and  again  he  steered  along  with 
so  much  state  as  if  the  air  were  all  his  own,  and  as  if 
everything  must  make  way  before  him,  when  suddenly  the 
string  broke,  and  down  fell  the  kite  with  greater  haste 
than  he  ascended,  and  was    greatly    hurt  in  the  fall." 
When   Severus,   Emperor  of  Rome,  found  his    end  ap- 
proaching, he  cried  out,  "I  have  been  everything  and 
everything  is  nothing."      Then   ordering  the  urn  to  be 
brought  to  him,  in  which  his  ashes  were  to  be  enclosed  on 
his  body  being  burned,  he  said,  "Little  urn,  thou  shalt 
contain  one  for  whom  the  world  was  too  little." 
Notice  the  other  generation  here  which  is — 
The  CRUEL. — "  There  is  a  generation  whose  teeth  are  as 
swords,  and  their  jaw  teeth  as  knives,  to  devour  the  poor 
from  off  the  earth  and  the  needy  from  among  men."    The  • 
class  of  men  here  are   the  heartless,  ruthless,  insatiable 
oppressors,  men  utterly  destitute  of  all  tenderness  of  heart, 
of  all    loving    sympathy,    with  their    fellow    creatures. 
History  abounds  with  them  ;  they  teem  in  every  pag*^  of 
the  history  of  wars,  colonizations,  slaveries,  merchandize, 
hard  as  iron,  cold  as  death.     Occasions  sometimes  occur 
when  this  generation  appears  in  all  its  strength  and  savage 
heartlessness.     It  is  said  that  at  the  time  cf  the  dectruc- 
tion  of  the   man-of-war,    "  Prince  George,'    by  fire,    off 
Lisbon,   by  which    485    persons    perished,   some  of  the 
fishermen  and  merchantmen,  of  whom  there  were  many 
around  the  burning  ship,  instead  of  rescuing  their  fellow 
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creatures,  busied  themselves  in  picking  up  fowls,  and  what- 
ever else  floated  to  them  from  the  wreck,  except  drowning 
sailors.  "With  this  generation  moral  argument  has 
seldom  any  power. 

"  You  may  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf, 

Why  he  hath  made  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamb ; 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 

To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise 

When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven. 

You  may  as  \vell  do  anything  most  hard, 

As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which,  what's  harder  ?) — 

A  cruel  heart." 

Shakgspea&e. 


(READING  CCCLXIII.-DECEMBER  29.) 


f  raftiral  Sr.i.^mtfj  from  Jn.scrt  Jife. 

"  There  be  four  things  which  are  but  little  upon  the  earth,  but  they  are  ex. 
ceeding  wise  :  the  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the 
summer ;  the  conies  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  they  make  their  houses  in  the  rocks ; 
the  locusts  have  no  king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  by  bands ;  the  spider 
taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings'  palaces." — Prov,  xxx.  24—28.* 

There  are  four  classes  of  creatures  here  presented  to  our 
study.  The  Ants.  The  history  of  these  little  creatures 
is  most  interesting  and  remarkable.  The)'  show  their 
wisdom  in  their  social  habits  and  economical  arrangements, 
in  their  unwearied  industry  and  prudent  foresight.  Cicero 
believed  that  the  ant  was  furnished  not  only  with  senses, 
but  also  with  mind,  reason,  and  memory.  The  Conies. 
Some  consider  this  animal  to  be  a  well-known  creature  of 
Mount  Libanus,  of  the  rabbit  size  and  form.  Its  usual 
home  and  refuge  is  in  the  holes  and  clefts  oftheiocks. 
Some  render  the  word  here  "  mountain  mice."  There  is  no 
way,  however,  of  settling  what  animal  is  meant,  with 
exactness.  All  that  is  taught  here  is,  that  because  they 
are  feeble  and  incapable  of  protecting  themselves,  they 

*  The  subject  of  verse  17  has  been  discussed  in  previous  Reading.    Verse;;  15, 
16,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  and  23  are  omitted  for  obvious  reasons. 
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seek  their  refuge  in  high  rocks.  The  Locusts.  These,  it 
is  said,  "  have  no  king,  yet  ;^o  they  forth  all  of  them  by 
bands."  Naturalists  and  travellers  furnish  astonishing 
accounts  of  these  creatures.  They  tell  us  how  their  count- 
less myriads  travel  in  such  immense  and  compact  legions 
as  to  darken  the  air  and  desolate  the  most  fertile  plains. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  their  number  or  their  destructiveness 
that  these  words  refer,  but  to  the  order  and  simultaneous- 
ness  of  their  movements.  They  keep  time  and  rank  as  if 
they  were  under  the  direction  of  a  consummate  general. 
Here  is  the  Spider.  This  creature,  it  is  here  said,  "  taketh 
hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings'  palaces."  The 
structure  of  this  little  creature  is  full  of  wonders,  and  the 
ingenuity,  delicacy,  and  adaptation  of  its  workmanship  is 
marvellous.  Its  web  is  constructed  with  as  much  accuracy 
as  if  it  were  acquainted  with  all  the  laws  of  architecture 
and  mathematics.  What  lessons  are  taught  by  these 
various  tribes  of  inferior  life  ?  In  the  "  ant "  we  discover 
foresight,  industry,  discretion  ;  in  the  "  cone}'-,"  prudence 
in  the  selection  of  safe  and  suitable  dwellings;  in  the 
"  locust,"  we  learn  the  benefit  of  order,  union,  and  co-opera- 
tion in  the  object  of  our  efforts;  and  in  the  "spider"  the 
advantage  of  ingenuity  and  diligence  in  the  arts  of  life. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  some  that  these  four  tribes  of  life 
symbolize  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  well-being  of  a  home, 
a  state,  or  a  kingdom.  There  is  the  supply  of  food  which 
the  ants  work  for,  suitable  dwellings  which  the  conies  select, 
united  action  which  the  locusts  perform,  and  skilfulness 
and  perseverance  represented  by  the  spider.  There  are, 
however,  two  great  practical  leisons  that  we  may  learn 
from  these  little  creatures. 

That  we  SHOULD  act  out  oub.  nature. — These  little 
creatures  differ  widely  in  their  constitution,  yet  they  all 
agree  in  this — they  all  act  out  their  respective  powers. 
They  war  not  against  their  instincts.  A  man  ought  to  act 
according  to  his  whole  nature,  intellectual  and  spiritual. 
When  does  man  act  naturally  r  When  he  subordinates  the 
body  to  intellect,  the  intellect  to  conscience,  and  conscience 
to  God.    The  unnaturalness  of  man  is  his  condemnation, 
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confusion,  and  misery.  Universal  depravity  is  universal 
unnaturalness.  The  mission  of  Christianity  is  to  restore 
men  to  the  Divine  naturalness  of  life  and  action. 

That  we  should  act  out  our  nature  FOR  its  highest 
PERFECTION. — All  these  little  creatures  work  for  their  well 
being.  The  ant  that  provides  in  summer  for  winter,  the 
conies  that  f  nd  their  palaces  in  the  wild  rocks,  the  locusts 
that  go  forth  in  armies  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the 
spider  that  climbs  its  way  into  kings'  palaces,  all  seek 
their  well-being.  They  work  out  their  whole  natures,  not 
for  their  ruin  but  safety,  and  not  for  their  safety  only,  but 
for  their  strength,  development,  and  enjoyment.  So  it 
should  be  with  man.  There  are  nourishment,  security,  and 
dignity  for  man,  but  they  can  only  be  reached  in  connection 
with  his  own  persevering  and  well-directed  activity ; 
activity  and  happiness  are  everywhere  connected  in  the 
universe. 

"  The  chiefest  action  for  a  man  of  spirit 

Is  never  to  be  out  of  action :  we  should  think 

The  soul  was  never  put  into  the  body, 

Which  has  so  many  rare  and  curious  pieces 

Of  mathematical  motion,  to  stand  still." 

WaBSTEX. 


(READING  CCCLXrV.-DECEMBER  30.) 

"The  words  of  king  Lemuel,  the  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him. 
What,  my  son  ?  and  what,  the  son  of  my  womb  ?  and  what,  the  son  of  my  vows  ? 
Give  not  thy  strength  unto  women,  nor  thy  ways  to  that  which  destroyeth  kings. 
It  is  not  for  kings,  O  Lemuel,  it  is  not  for  kings  to  drink  wine ;  not  for  princes 
strong  drinlt :  lest  they  drink  and  forget  the  law,  and  pervert  the  judgment  of  any 
of  the  afflicted.  Give  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine 
unto  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts.  Let  him  drink,  and  forget  his  poverty,  and 
remember  his  misery  no  more.  Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb  in  the  cause  of  all 
such  as  are  appointed  unto  destruction.  Open  thy  mouth,  judge  righteously,  and 
plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy."— P/-<w.  xxxi.  i— 9.* 

Who  was  King  Lemuel  ?    Some  say  he  was  the  elder 
brother  of  Agur ;    others    that  it  was  a  name  given  to 

*  Wc  pass  over  verses  29  to  33  in  the  preceding  chapter,  because  they  contain 
nothing  of  importance  that  has  not  been  frequently  noticed. 
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Solomon  himself ;  others  that  he  was  some  neighbouring 
prince  whose  mother  was  a  pious  Jewess  ;  others  that  the 
name  was  a  figurative  appellation  of  an  ideal  king,  as  it 
denotes  consecration  to  God.  But  the  identity  of  this  man 
is  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages.  Our  belief  is  that  he  had  an 
historic  existence,  exercised  regal  authority,  and  through 
the  training  of  a  noble  mother,  was  inspired  by  the  senti- 
ments of  true  religion.  The  words  before  us  and  the  whole 
of  this  chapter  contain  "the  prophecy  that  his  mother 
taught  him."  She  was  probably  one  of  those  Hebrew 
females  on  whom  the  spirit  of  inspiration  sometimes 
descended,  and  her  words  here  were  so  evidently  the  words 
of  an  oracle,  that  they  were  admitted  into  the  sacred 
canon. 

A  motherly  ministry  is  the  tenderest,  the  strongest,  and 
the  most  influential  of  all  the  Divine  ministries  of  the 
world.  But  when  that  ministry  is  the  expression  of  a 
genuinely  religious  nature,  and  specially  inspired  by 
Heaven,  its  character  is  still  more  elevated,  and  its  influ- 
ence still  more  beneficent  and  lasting.  Such  was  the 
ministry  of  the  mother  of  Lemuel.  Her  counsel  to  her  son 
here  involves — 

An  Oc'-nest  INTERDICT. — ^With  what  earnestness  does 
she  break  forth!  Her  motherly  heart  seems  all  in  a 
flame.  "  "What,  my  son  r  and  what,  the  son  of  my  womb  ? 
and  what,  the  son  of  my  vows  ?"  The  thrice  repeated  ex- 
clamation implies  intensity  of  passion.  What  am  I  to 
say  to  thee  ?  How  passionately  do  I  love  thee,  how  in- 
tensely anxious  am  I  that  thou  shouldest  be  a  good  man 
and  a  noble  king !  My  heart  is  too  full  to  utter  all  the 
precepts  which  I  wish  to  inculcate !  "  The  son  of  my 
womb," — part  of  my  very  self,  my  own  flesh  and  blood. 
"  Son  of  my  vows," — granted  to  me  as  an  answer  to  my 
prayers,  and  consecrated  by  me  at  vhy  birth  to  Jehovah. 
Now  mark  her  earnest  interdict.  "  Give  not  thy  strength 
unto  women,  nor  thy  ways  to  that  which  destroyeth 
kings.  It  is  not  for  kings,  O  Lemuel,  it  is  not  for  kings  to 
drink  wine  ;  nor  for  princes  strong  drink :  lest  they  drink 
and  forget  the  law."    Her  vehement  inhibition  is  against 
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animal  indulgence  in  its  two  great  forms — debauchery  and 
intemperance  ;  against  inordinate  gratification  of  the  pas- 
sions and  the  appetites.  She  thought  perhaps  of  the 
seraglio  and  the  ruin  it  had  entailed  upon  the  kings  of  the 
past,  as  well  as  upon  the  young  men  of  her  age,  and  she 
thought  of  the  banquet,  remembered  the  numbers  that 
Bacchus  had  destroyed,  and  she  uttered  her  prohibition 
with  her  soul  on  fire.  She  knew  and  said  that  lust 
"  destroyeth  kings,"  and  so  it  does.  It  has  shattered  many 
d  crown,  and  ruined  many  a  kingdom.  Perhaps  her 
memory  reverted  to  Elah  Benhadad,  Belshazzar,  and  the 
princes,  "  that  made  him  sick  with  bottles  of  wine."  Well 
might  a  mother  thus  lift  up  an  earnest  protest  i;o  her  chil- 
dren against  animal  indulgences !  The  reign  of  animalism 
is  a  reign  that  manacles,  enfeebles,  and  damns  the  soul. 
Lust  blunts  the  moral  sense,  pollutes  the  memory,  defiles 
the  imagination,  sends  a  withering  influence  through  all 
the  faculties  of  man.  Robert  Burns  knew  its  power,  and 
exclaimed — 

"  But  oh !  it  hardens  a'  within, 
And  petrifies  the  feeling." 

And  thus  the  sightless  bard  of  England  has  graphically 
described  its  terrible  power : 

"  But  when  hist, 
By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk, 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  acts  of  sin, 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts, 
The  soul  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Embodies  and  imbrutes  till  she  quite  lose 
The  divine  property  of  her  fii-st  being." 

Her  counsel  to  her  son  involves  also — 

An  earnest  injunction. — Having  earnestly  prohibited 
animal  indulgence,  she  proceeds  to  a  positive  injunction 
of  moral  virtues.  She  enjoins  social  compassion.  "  Give 
strong  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to  perish,  and  wine 
unto  those  that  be  of  heavy  hearts.  Let  him  drink  and 
forget  his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more."  Why 
should  she  who  had  just  spoken  so  strongly  against  her  son 
drinking  wine  here  enjoin  him  to  give  it  to  others  r    Wine 
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as  a  beverage  indulged  in  is  a  curse,  wine  as  a  medicine  is 
a  blessing ;  and  it  is  as  a  medicine  that  she  here  recom- 
mends her  son  to  give  it  to  others.  Some  imagine  that  in 
the  phrase  "ready  to  perish  "  there  is  an  allusion  to  the 
practice  of  administering  a  potion  of  strong  mixed  wine 
to  criminals  for  the  purpose  of  deadening  their  sensibility 
to  suffering.  If  she  meant  this,  there  was  mercy  in  it. 
But  there  are  cases  of  general  suffering  and  distress  when 
wine  may  be  administered  with  salutary  effect.  The 
Samaritan  gave  it  to  the  wounded  traveller,  and  Paul  pre- 
scribed it  for  the  infirmities  of  his  "  beloved  son  in  the 
faith."  "Give  strong  drink  unto  him  that  is  ready  to 
perish ;"  not  to  the  strong  and  robust  in  order  to  gratify 
the  palate  and  drown  the  reason,  but  to  the  men  that  are 
"  ready  to  perish," — men  in  intense  suffering  and  ready  to 
die.  Give  it  to  them  in  order  to  soothe,  refresh,  and  re- 
store them.  In  their  case  it  may  deaden  the  pain,  quicken 
the  action  of  the  heart,  and  lead  to  restoration.  What  she 
inculcates  here  is  compassion  to  the  poor.  Give  to  the 
suffering  what  they  require ;  if  they  need  bread,  give  it ; 
if  they  want  wine,  as  a  restorer  and  cordial,  give  it.  His 
compassion  was  to  be  shown  not  only  in  this  but  in  other 
ways  as  required.     "  Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb,  in  the 

cause  of  all  such  as  are  appointed  to  destruction 

and  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy."  Which 
means,  "  Stand  by  the  oppressed,  those  against  whom 
false  accusations  are  made,  and  who  are  unable  to  protect 
themselves  ;  take  their  part."  It  is  the  duty  and  honour 
of  kings  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  distressed.  Mercy  is 
one  of  the  strongest  pillars  of  a  throne.  She  enjoins  not 
only  compassion  but  justice.  "  Open  thy  mouth,  judge 
righteously."     Deal  justice  to  all,  both  rich  and  poor  ! 

Here  is  a  model  mother !  Would  that  mothers  the  world 
over  would  imitate  the  example  of  this  noble  Jewess,  warn, 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  maternal  love,  their-  sons  against 
all  the  "  fleshly  lusts  that  war  against  the  soul,"  and  incul- 
cate those  principles  of  compassion  and  justice,  apart  from 
which  kings  have  no  dignity,  and  peoples  neither  progress 
or  peace !    Napoleon  being  asked  what  is  the  great  v/ant 
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of  the  French  nation,  replied,  "Mothers;"  by  which  I  pre- 
sume he  meant  maternal  parents  doing  the  true  work  of 
mothers,  not  allowing  their  offspring  to  run  into  animals 
or  to  grow  into  fiends,  but  moulding  them  into  angels,  that 
excel  in  strength,  and  become  the  ministers  of  God. 

"  The  mother,  in  her  office,  holds  the  key 
Of  the  soul :  and  she  it  is  who  stamps  the  coin 
Of  character,  and  makes  the  being,  who  would  be  a  savage 
But  for  her  gentle  cares,  a  Christian  man." 


(READING  CCCLXV.-DECEMBER  31.) 


"  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?  for  her  price  is  far  above  rubies.  The 
heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust  in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  need  of 
spoil.  She  will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life.  She  seeketh 
wool,  and  flax,  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.  She  is  like  the  merchants' 
ships ;  she  bringeth  her  food  from  afar.  She  riseth  also  while  it  is  yet  night, 
and  giv  eth  men*  fo  her  household,  and  a  portion  to  her  maidens.  She  considereth 
a  field,  nnd  bwcth  it :  with  the  fruit  of  her  hand  she  planteth  a  vineyard.  She 
gird^th  her  1  jii  s  with  strength,  and  stiengtheneth  her  arms.  She  perceiveth  that 
her  merchandise  is  good :  her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night.  She  layeth  her 
hands  to  the  Sj  indie,  and  her  ^lands  hold  the  distaff.  She  stretcheth  out  her  hand 
to  the  poor ;  yea,  she  reachetii  forth  her  hands  to  the  needy.  She  is  not  afraid  of 
the  snow  for  her  household  :  for  all  her  household  are  clothed  with  scarlet.  She 
maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry ;  her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple.  Her 
husband  iN  known  in  the  gates,  when  he  sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land, 
She  maketh  fine  linen,  and  selleth  it ;  and  delivereth  girdles  unto  the  merchant. 
Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing ;  and  she  shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come. 
She  openeth  her  mouth  with  wisdom  ;  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness. 
She  lookelh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness. Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed ;  her  husband  also,  and  he 
praiseth  her.  Many  daughters  l.ave  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them 
all.  Favour  »j  deceitful,  and  beauty  is  vain  ;  but  a  woman  that  feareth  the  Lord, 
she  shall  be  praised.  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands ;  and  let  her  own  works 
praise  her  in  the  gates." — Prov,  xxxi.  10 — 31. 

Tins  is  a  poetic  picture  of  true  womanhood,  presented  by 
a  noble  woman  to  her  son.     It  is  moulded  after  the  prin* 
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ciple  exemplified  in  the  119th  Psalm,  a  principle  in  which 
each  verse  begins  with  one  of  the  successive  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet.  Her  son  here  remembers  and  repeats 
the  poetic  descriptions,  though  perhaps  the  lips  that  uttered 
them  and  the  heart  that  beat  them  out  were  silent  in 
the  grave.  With  the  modesty  of  a  true  woman,  and  es- 
pecially a  woman  of  genius,  she  did  not  recite  her  poem  to 
a  public  assembly,  but  quietly  breathed  it  into  the  soul  of 
her  boy,  and  there  it  did  its  work.  Her  death,  it  may  be, 
quickened  it  in  his  memory,  gave  it  new  significance,  and 
forced  him  to  publish  it  to  the  world.  The  death  of  a 
mother  is  often  one  of  the  most  life-creating  events ;  it 
opens  in  her  children  the  graves  of  memory,  and  calls 
forth  her  long  forgotten  words  in  striking  forms  and 
tones. 

Looking  at  the  splendid  picture  of  a  true  woman  which 
is  here  presented,  we  are  struck  with  her  conduct  as  a  wife, 
her  management  as  a  mistress,  her  blessedness  as  a  mother, 
her  generosity  as  a  neighbour,  and  her  excellence  as  an 

individual. 
Mark  her  conduct    as    a    wife — Here    is    inviolable 

faithfulness.  "  The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safely  trust 
in  her,  so  that  he  shall  have  no  need  of  spoil.  She  will  do 
him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life."  The 
husband  trusts  her  character.  She  is  so  chaste,  so  truthful, 
so  incorruptible,  that  he  reposes  in  her  his  utmost  confi- 
dence, and  such  feelings  as  jealousy  and  suspicion  in 
relation  to  her  never  enter  his  breast.  He  trusts  her 
management  too,  for  it  is  said,  "  so  that  he  shall  have  no 
need  of  spoil."  Her  mnnagement  is  so  skilful,  industrious, 
and  economic  that  h\  nas  no  temptation  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  do  aught  that  is  dishonest  in  order  to  increase  his 
resources.  Many  a  husband  has  been  prompted  to  deeds 
of  dishonesty  through  the  indolence  and  extravagance  of 
the  partner  of  his  life.  Here  is  practical  affection.  "  She 
will  do  him  good  and  not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life." 
She  loves — but  her  love  is  not  an  animal  sympathy,  that 
goes  off  in  kisses  and  florid  verbosities,  but  a  deep  and  re- 
sistless current  running  through  her  nature,  bearing  her 
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on  in  her  daily  duties.  It  is  a  love  that  "will  do  him 
good  and  not  evil."  Not  merely  temporal  good,  but  in- 
tellectual and  moral,  stimulating  his  higher  faculties  and 
ennobling  his  character.  And  this  constantly,  "  All  the 
days  of  her  life."  There  is  a  wifely  love  that  is  fitful, 
capricious,  passionate  in  its  endearment's  to-day,  to- 
morrow cold,  sulky,  and  sometimes  splenetic ;  this  is 
not  the  love  of  a  true  wife,  it  is  the  love  of  a  selfish 
woman  that  seeks  only  her  own  gratification.  Genuine 
wifely  love  seeks  the  good  of  her  husband,  is  constant  as 
nature.  It  is  not  a  meteoric  spark  that  comes  and  goes— 
however  brilliant,  always  worthless — but  a  sunbeam  that 
continues  through  all  life  the  same.  Here  is  elevating 
■influence.  "  Her  husband  is  known  in  the  gates,  when  he 
sitteth  among  the  elders  of  the  land."  She  is  a  crown 
to  her  husband.  In  consequence  of  what  she  has  been 
to  him,  and  done  for  him  as  a  wife,  he  has  risen  in  worldly 
wealth  and  social  power.  Her  words  have  inspired  him 
with  honourable  ambitions,  and  her  diligence  and  frugality 
have  contributed  the  means  by  which  to  reach  his  lofty 
aims,  Here  is  merit  acknowledged.  "  Her  husband  also 
praiseth  her."  There  are  men  who  are  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  character  or  reciprocating  the  love  of  a 
noble  wife.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  found  a  wife 
approaching  this  ideal !  May  every  reader  of  this  sketch 
be  able  to  join  the  writer  in  his  thankful  acknowledgments 
to  Him  who  superintends  all  human  affairs,  for  blessing  his 
life  with  one  whose  faithfulness  has  been  inviolable,  whose 
affection  pure  and  practical ;  and  whose  services  through 
"all  the  days  of  her  life"  have  contributed  to  improve  his 
position,  elevate  his  character,  and  widen  his  influence 
for  good. 

Mark  her  management  as  a  mistress. — The  first  thing 
to  be  noticed  is  her  industry.  "  She  seeketh  wool  and  flax, 
and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.  She  layeth  her 
hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff."  Her 
industry  was  cheerful.  She  does  not  merely  work,  but 
works  "  willingly."  Her  industry  was  varied.  She  works 
as  a  manufacturer.    Her  work  is  of  a  skilful  kind.    She 
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learnt  the  art  of  spinning,  she  gets  the  "wool  and  the  flax," 
spins  and  prepares  them  for  personal  and  household  pur- 
poses. It  was  customary  among  the  Jews  to  bring  up  all 
the  youth  to  useful  and  handicraft  occupation.  An  excel- 
lent custom  this,  but  sadly  neglected  in  these  modern  times. 
This  mother  of  a  king  here  tells  her  royal  son  what  a 
woman  should  be  :  handicraft  is  not  unworthy  of  Queens. 
The  picture  here  of  this  woman  spinning  the  clothing  for 
herself  and  family  reminds  the  writer  of  the  days  of  his 
boyhood.  He  well  remembers  on  a  lonely  farm  in  Cambria, 
his  ever  beloved  and  lamented  mother  preparing  the  wool, 
"  laying  her  hands  to  the  spindle,"  taking  "  hold  of  the 
distaff,"  and  spinning  garments  for  domestic  use.  Well 
he  recollects  the  pride  with  which  his  noble  father  put  on 
for  the  first  time  the  coat,  the  yarn  of  which  she  had  spun. 
The  pride  was  mutual.  What  coat  would  be  so  prized  by 
a  true  man  as  that  which  was  woven  by  the  hands  of  a 
loving  and  industrious  wife  ? 

This  form  of  female  industry  is  superseded  in  this  country 
by  larger  and  more  complicated  machinery,  worked  by 
steam  ;  but  the  duty  is  not  abrogated.  Diligence  in  useful 
pursuits  should  be  the  grand  lesson  in  all  female  education. 
The  most  brilliant  accomplishments  by  the  side  of  useful 
productions  are  simply  contemptible  in  the  eye  of  intelli- 
gence. True  ladyhood  consists  not  in  birth,  in  jewelled 
fingers,  in  splendid  attire  or  in  brilliant  accomplishments, 
but  in  the  diligent  pursuit  of  those  objects  which  contribute 
to  the  weal  of  mankind.  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to 
have  shown  to  the  Persian  princesses  his  garments  made 
by  his  mother.  And  Augustus,  we  are  told,  would  wear 
no  clothes  but  such  as  were  made  by  members  of  his 
family.  But  this  noble  woman  not  only  works  as  a  manu- 
facturer, but  as  a  merchant  too.  She  buys  and  sells.  "  She 
is  like  the  merchant  ships  ;  she  bringeth  her  food  from 
afar  ?  .  .  .  She  considereth  a  field  and  buyeth  it.  .  .  .  She 
maketh  fine  linen  and  selleth  it,  and  delivereth  girdles  unto 
the  merchant."  Why  does  she  "bring  her  food  from 
afar  "  ?  Because,  undoubtedly,  she  could  not  get  it  so  good 
and  so  cheap  at  home.     "  She  buyeth  a  field,"  she  under- 
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stands  the  value  of  things  and  buys  them  on  the  best 
terms.  But  she  toils  as  a  farmer  also.  "  With  the  fruit  of 
her  hands  she  planteth  a  vineyard."  The  field  she  has 
purchased  she  cultivates.  Again,  her  industry  was  not 
only  cheerful  and  varied  but  earnest.     "  She  riseth  also 

while  it  is  yet  night Her  candle  goeth  not 

out  by  night."  She  threw  her  heart  into  the  work.  The 
woman  who  lies  late  in  her  bed  sleeps  away  the  spirit 
of  diligence,  and  hastens  to  the  habits  of  the  indolent 
sloven  or  the  canting  invalid.  All  honour  to  the  mistress 
who  is  first  from  her  bed,  and,  like  a  general,  summons 
her  domestics  to  action.  Her  indi  try  is  useful.  She 
works  for  others.     "  She  giveth  meat  to  her  household  and 

a  portion  to  her  maidens She  is  not  afraid 

of  the  snow  for  her  household,  for  her  household  are 
clothed  with  scarlet:"  or  as  in  the  margin,  "double  gar- 
ments." "  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  hoi;  ehold." 
She  sees  that  all  her  domestics  are  well  fed  and  well  clad ; 
her  aim  is  to  see  hei*  husband,  her  children,  and  her 
maidens  comfortable  and  happy.  Here  then  is  a  woman 
that  "eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness ;"  and  all  who  eat 
such  bread  eat  bread  they  have  no  right  to,  and  are  dead 
weights  on  the  industry  of  the  world. 

Mark  her  blessedness  a.s  a  mother. — "  Her  children 
arise  up  and  call  her  blessed."  In  the  spirit,  the  character 
and  the  lives  of  her  children  she  meets  with  an  ample  re- 
ward for  all  her  self-denying  efforts  to  make  them  happy 
and  good.  They  mark  her  noble  life,  and  in  the  first  stages 
of  thoughtfulness  they  are  impressed  with  the  charms  of 
her  disinterestedness  and  devotion,  and  as  they  grow  up 
under  the  advantages  of  her  noble  example  and  spiritual 
instruction,  they  love  her  not  only  as  the  instrumental 
author  of  their  being,  but  as  to  them  a  ministering  angel 
from  God.  Noble  mother!  Thore  she  sits,  weakened 
by  age,  crowned  with  years,  and  beautiful  to  behold. 
Her  children  grown  up,  gather  around  her  with  a  venera- 
tion the  most  sacred,  and  a  love  the  most  tender  and 
strong.  Their  lives  are  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
all  her  kindness,  and  in  their  spirit  and  conversation  she 
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reaps  a  rich  harvest  of  delight.  Her  children  "  call  her 
blessed."  Their  hearts  will  not  allow  them  to  go  into 
detail,  nor  can  they  say  less  than  "  blessed  mother."  "  Ye 
wives— ye  mothers  !"  says  an  able  author,  "what  a  lovely, 
what  an  enviable  srene  is  this!  How  earnestly  should 
each  one  of  you  strive  to  realise  it  in  your  own  happy  ex- 
perience! Your  children — affectionate,  grateful,  pious — 
united  in  love  to  one  another  and  to  you — owning  and 
commending,  with  tears  of  sensibility  and  delight,  their 
loved  mother  as  the  guardian,  all  kind  and  fond  and  faith- 
ful, of  their  infant  years,  blessing  her,  speaking  well  of 
her,  praying  for  her,  praising  her:  growing  up  into  a  life 
of  credit  to  her  early  care,  and  requiting  that  care  in  every 
kind  of  practical  attention  to  the  well-being  of  her  declin- 
ing, perhaps  her  widowed  years  !" 

Mark  her  generosity  as  a  neighbour.  — "  She 
stretcheth  out  her  hand  to  the  poor ;  yea,  she  reacheth 
forth  her  hand  to  the  needy."  Although  she  "looketh 
well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,"  she  works  hard  for  the 
comforts  of  all  under  her  roof;  her  sympathies  are  not 
confined  to  the  domestic  sphere.  They  '^--erflow  the  boun- 
dary of  family  life,  they  go  forth  into  the  neighbourhood. 
What  she  does  for  the  poor  she  does  not  in  a  half-hearted 
way.  "  She  stretcheth  forth  her  hand  to  the  poor ;  yea, 
she  reacheth  forth  her  hand  to  the  needy."  This  woman 
had  a  right  to  give, — a  right  altogether  irrespective  of  even 
her  husband's  sanction.  She  herself  had  created  property ; 
she  had  acted  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  Paul,  "  Let 
him  labour,  working  with  his  hands  that  which  is  good, 
that  he  may  have  to  give  to  him  that  is  needy."  What  we 
produce  is  our  own.  This  noble  woman,  through  manu- 
facturing, farming,  and  bartering,  had  created  property 
herself,  and  now  she  was  giving  it  to  them  who  were  in 
need,  and  she  seems  to  have  given  it  with  her  whole 
heart.  You  cannot  get  some  people  to  move  their 
"hands"  at  all  in  efforts  to  help  the  poor,  while  others 
will  only  lift  them  a  little  way  after  all  your  arguments 
and  persuasions.  But  this  woman  ''stretcheth  forth 
her  hand," — she  went  as  far  as  her  means  would  allow. 
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"  The  presence  of  the  poor,"  says  Dr.  Arnot,  "  is,  like  the 
necessity  of  labour,  a  blessing  to  mankind  ;  it  provides  a 
field  for  the  exercise  of  affections  which  are  necessary  to 
the  perfection  of  human  character.  When  material  ac- 
quisitions are  great,  and  benevolent  efforts  small,  the 
moral  health  cannot  be  maintained  ;  when  much  flows  in, 
and  none  is  permitted  to  flow  out,  wealth  becomes  a 
stagnant  pool,  endangering  the  life  of  those  who  reside 
on  its  brim.  The  sluice  which  love  opens  to  pour  a 
stream  upon  the  needy  sweetens  all  the  store.  The 
matron  who  really  does  good  to  her  own  house  will 
also  show  kindness  to  the  poor;  and  she  who  shows 
kindness  to  the  poor,  thereby  brings  back  a  blessing  on 
her  own  dwelling." 

Mark  her  excellence  as  an  individual.  —  "Many 
daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them 
all."  This  is  a'  confession  that  no  woman  in  the  days  of 
Lemuel's  mother  realised  her  idea  of  womanhood ;  indeed, 
she  starts  the  poem  with  the  expression  of  her  belief  of 
the  rarity  of  such  a  character.  "  Who  can  find  a  virtuous 
woman?"  Had  Solomon  started  such  a  question,  who 
would  have  been  surprised  ?  His  knowledge  of  women 
was  perhaps  confined  to  his  hundreds  of  princesses  in  his 
seraglio,  and  all  virtues  had  forsaken  them.  But  it  cer- 
tainly does  reflect  sadly  upon  the  female  contemporaries 
of  this  godly  and  inspired  Jewess,  when  she  puts  the  ques- 
tion, "  Who  can  find  a  virtuous  woman  ?" 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  into  the  personal  charac- 
teristics of  this  model  woman.  She  was  vigorous  in  body, 
"  She  girdeth  her  loins  with  strength,  and  strengtheneth 
her  arms."  Such  a  state  of  body  as  this  is  not  thought 
genteel  or  even  respectable  for  ladies  in  this  age.  A  some- 
what attenuated  frame,  impaired  health,  and  sundry  ail- 
ments are  popularly  regarded  as  constituents  of  ladyhood. 
But  laziness,  which  is  depravity,  is  the  source  of  these  attri- 
butes of  gentility.  This  woman  lived  on  wholesome  food, 
worked  her  muscles,  plied  her  limbs,  breathed  the  moun- 
tain air,  and  won  firm  tissue  and  vigorous  health.  "She 
girdeth  her  loins   with   strength  and  strengtheneth  her 
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arms."    Again,  it  appears  that  she  was  elegant  in  her  dress, 
"  She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapestry,  her  clothing 
is  silk  and  purple."    What  an  index  is  to  a  book,  dress  is 
to  the  wearer ;  it  indicates  the  contents.    The  quality  of 
this  woman's  dress  was  good ;    it  was  of  "  tapestry," 
"  silk  and  purple."     She  had  a  right  to  such  raiment,  it 
was  the  product  of  her  own  hard  earnings,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability she  made  it  with  her  own  hands.    Every  woman 
should  earn  her  own  attire,  and  not  only  know  how  to 
make  it,  but  do  so,  unless  she  is  engaged  in  some  higher 
occupations.     Much  has  been  written  in  the  present  day 
on  woman's  dress,  and  certainly  it  is  a  subject  so  startling 
as  to  challenge  criticism,  and  often  to  awaken  disgust.    A 
woman's  dress  should  always  be  modest,  never  arrest  at- 
tention, or  suggest  the  unchaste.     "  Madam,"  says  old  John 
Newton,  "  so  dress  and  so  conduct  yourself  that  persons 
who  have  been  in  your  company  shall  not  recollect  what 
you  had  on."    A  fashionably  dressed  lady  once  asked  a 
clergyman  if  there  was  any  harm  in  wearing  feathers  and 
ornaments.    He  answered,    "  If  you  have  the  ridiculous 
vanity  in  your  heart  to  wish  to  be  thought  pretty  and  fine, 
you  may  as  well  hang  out  the  sign."     Dress  should  not 
only  be  modest,  but  becoming — becoming  to  the  stature, 
gait,  complexion,  and  station  of  the  wearer.    Neatness  also 
should  characterize  it ;  ugliness  gains  nothing,  and  beauty 
loses  much  by  the  gaudy  and  the  grand.    The  dress  of  our 
modern  lady,  with  her  hanging  sacks  of  hair  cut  from  the 
heads  of  paupers,  convicts,  raging  maniacs,  and  the  dead, 
with  bolsters  of  silk  and  satin  piled  up  on  her  back,  and 
moving  about  limping  and  crooked  with  the   "  Grecian 
Bend,"  is  not  only  an  outrage  on  decency,  but  on  all 
aesthetics.    To  me,  I  confess,  the  plain  cotton  costume  ol 
the  honest  servant,  the  product  of  her  own  industry,  and 
the  work  of  her  own  hands,  is  far  more  beautiful  than  the 
mountains  of  silk,  branches_of  streaming  ribbons,  and  rows 
of  glittering  jewellery  that  cover  the  would-be-fashionable 
lady.      Furthermore,   she  was    dignified  and  cheerful  in 
hecring.    "  Strength  and  honour  are  her  clothing :  And  she 
shall  rejoice  in  time  to  come."    She  stood  erect  in  strength, 
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and  her  habits  of  diligence  and  honesty  gave  a  dignity  to 
her  bearing.  Her  neighbours  would  feel  themselves,  when 
they  looked  at  her,  in  the  presence  of  true  nobility.  And 
with  all  she  was  cheerful.  "  She  shall  rejoice  in  time  to 
come."  The  life  she  had  lived  and  was  living,  was  not 
only  a  source  of  pleasure  to  her  now,  but  would  be  so  in 
retrospection  in  years  to  come.  Every  day  in  a  true  life 
plants  new  flowers  in  the  Paradise  of  the  past.  The 
memory  of  a  noble  past  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
present  delight.  Moreover,  she  was  prudent  and  kind  in 
speech.  "  She  openeth  her  mouth  in  wisdom  :  And  in  her 
tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness."  Her  conversation  con- 
sisted not  in  simpering  inanities,  idle  gossip,  or  unchaste 
narrations,  nor  was  it  ever  tinged  with  unkindness.  As 
there  was  no  spleen  in  her  nature,  there  was  nothing 
sardonic  in  her  speech.  She  was  too  rich  in  love  for 
envies,  too  noble  for  jealousies,  too  confiding  for  suspi- 
cions, too  truthful  for  falsehood,  too  good  for  scandal. 
And  to  crown  the  whole  she  was  devout  and  honoured  in 
religion.  "  Favour  is  deceitful  and  beauty  is  vain,  but  a 
woman  that  feareth  the  Lord  she  shall  be  praised."  Re 
ligion  was  the  spirit  of  her  character,  the  germ  from  which 
grew  all  the  fruits  of  her  noble  life.  Supreme  love  to  God, 
which  is  religion,  is  that  which  generates,  animates,  and 
adorns  all  other  virtues  of  character.  This  woman  had  it, 
and  hence  the  beauty  of  her  moral  stature  and  the  useful- 
ness of  her  life. 

Conclusion.— Our  subject  furnishes  another  reason  for 
prizing  the  Bible.  Where  in  any  other  book,  ancient  or 
modem,  can  you  find  such  a  splendid  ideal  of  womanhood, 
an  ideal  that  commends  itself  to  our  highest  philosophy, 
our  conscience,  and  our  hearts  ?  Let  us  hold  up  this  ideal 
of  womanhood,  and  in  its  presence  we  shall  feel  that  the 
modern  ladyism  of  England,  with  its  preposterous  cos- 
tumes, unnatural  movements,  and  empty  talk,  is  a  thing 
for  loathing  and  contempt.  Young  men,  take  this  ideal  of 
womanhood  with  you  into  society,  hang  it  about  your  neck 
as  a  glass  through  which  to  search  out  a  companion  to 
share  the  sorrows  and  the  joys,  the  triumphs  and  defeats, 
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of  your  earthly  life.    Remember  ever  what  a  woman's 
true  mission  is : — 

"  'Tis  woman's  to  nourish  affection's  tree, 
And  its  fruit  domestic  bliss  shall  be  : 
'Tis  hers  to  cultivate  with  patient  toil 
Each  heaven-bom  plant  in  the  heart's  deep  soil ; 
And  fruits  and  flowers  her  toil  shall  greet, 
Richest  flavours  and  odours  on  earth  that  meet. 

"  'Tis  woman's  to  fashion  the  infant  mind, 
To  kindle  its  thoughts,  and  its  hopes  unbind : 
To  guide  its  young  mind  in  the  earliest  flight, 
And  lure  it  to  worlds  of  unsullied  light : 
To  teach  him  to  sing,  in  his  gladsome  hours, 
Of  a  Saviour's  love,  with  an  angel's  powers. 

••  'Tis  woman's  to  bind  up  the  broken  heart, 
And  soften  the  bleeding  spirit's  smart, 
With  the  balm  that  in  Gilead's  garden  grows. 
With  the  stream  that  from  Calvary's  fountain  flows ; 
And  to  light,  in  this  world  of  pain  and  sin, 
The  lamp  of  love  and  joy  again." 
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Drunkard,  easy  temptability  of  the,  586 
Druukard,    offensive  garrulcusness  of 

the, 585 
Drunk.nd, reckless  stupidity  of  the,  587 
Drunkard's  eUigy,  the,  hung  up  as  a 

beacon,  584 
Drunkard,  sensual  indulgence  of  the, 

585 
Drunkenness,  440,  584 
Drunkenness,  effects  of,  586 
Dryden,  quoted,  168,  555, 605, 695,  705, 

747.  761 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  anecdote  of  the, 

Duty  of  man  under  a  sense  of  injuries, 

the,  469 
Dwi[;ht  quoted,  199 

Early  rising,  458,  792 

Ear,  the,  as  a  great  inlet  to  the  mind, 

399.  456 
Earthly  good,  its  insufficiency,  10 
]Ot!me>ton  quoted,  603 
Educational  temple,  the,  or  Christianity 

a  school,  99 
Edwards,  Jonathan,  quoted,  634 
Elizabeth,  Qtieen,  quoted,  29 
Eloquence,  importance  of,  322 
Emerson  quoted,  173 
Empire,  an,  that  might  be  permanent, 

540 
Enc.nles,  tlic,  of  a  good  man,  303 
Enemies,  the  way  to  overcome,  64I 
Enemies,  winning    the  good  will  of, 

303 

England,  pauperism  in,  501 

Enlightened  piety,  591 

Entail,  the  law  of,  109 

Envy  a  compliment  to  its  object,  606 

Envy,  analysis  of,  680 

Envy,  dcfmition  of,  606 

Envy,  folly  of,  607 

Envy,  three  things  involved  by,  6c6 

Epicure,  the,  and  his  soul,  s^X 

Epicure,  the ;  or,  gat  trie  temptation, 

566 
Establishment  of  thoughts,  the,  296 
Evangeiical'sm,    the   right    and    the 

wrong,  228 
Evermore,  226 
Evil,  300 

Evil  always  untcasonalile,  756 
Evil  and  the  good,  146 
Evil  essentially  malignant,  755 


I   Evil,  its  numerous  forms,  759 
'    Evil  of  a  roaming  disposition,  the,  684 
Evils  of  avarice,  the,  555 
Evils  of  cqvetousness  and  the  blessings 

of  generosity,  the,  282 
Evil  men,  envy  of,  590 
Evil,  punishment  of,  354 
Evil,  self-blinding  influence  of,  775 
Evil,    self-dissatisfying    influence   of, 

//" 
:   Evil,  self-hardening  influence  of,  776 

Evil  socially  destructive,  757 
I    Evil,  spirit  of,  353 

I    Evil  will  fall  notwithstanding   its  in. 
I       crease,  759 

Example  of  the  folly  of  envy,  an,  606 
:    Excelsior,  280 
I   Excellency  of  fitly  spoken  words,  630 

Excuses  of  laziness,  the,  549 

Existence,  all,  has  one  author,  298 

"  Eye,  a  good,'*  544 

"Eye,  an  evil,"  described,  732 

Eye,  wonderful 
456 


arrangement    of  the. 


Fader,  F.  W.,  quoted,  652 

Face,  man's,  the  index  to  the  soul, 

^373 

Facts,  false  statemeiits  of,  401 

Faithfulness,  definition  of,  448 

Faithful  man,  the,  448 

Faithful  man,  the,  a  refreshing  object, 

636 
Faithless  man,  the,  645 
Fall  of  evil,  the,  758 
False  accuser,  the,  775 
Falsehood,  414,  491 
Fal'iehood  ruinous  to  reputation,  415 
Falsehood  ruinous  to  the  soul,  4I5 
Fame,  love  of,  529 
Family  life,  154 
Family  scenes,  335 
Farrer,  Dr.,  quoted,  552 
Fathership,  a  hapjiy,  690 
Father,  the  unworthy,  1 79 
Faults  of  others,  how  to  correct,  102, 

28S 
Fear  of  man,  the,  769 
Fear  of  the  Lord,  definition  of  the, 

241 
Feasts,  men's  motives  for  making,  571 
Feasts  to  be  avoided,  572 
Feltham  quoted,  223,  768 
Festus  quoted,  37,  53,  !20,  488,  761 
Fichte  quoted,  II 
Fidelity  to  principle,  40 
Fielding  quoted,  141 
Filial  depravity  and  parental  warning, 

43fi 
Filial  obedience,  17 
Fitly  spoken  words,  what  distinguishes 

them,  631 
Flatterers,  339,  61 1,  C92,  748 
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riattery  a  curse  to  its  author,  572 

Flatter)'  a  curse  to  its  victims,  592 

Flattery  a  net,  748 

Fool,  a,  despises  parental  instruction, 
262,  425 

Foolish  man,  the  attempting  and  talk- 
ing of  the,  199,321 

Foolish,  recklessness  and  ruin  of  the, 

583,     , 
Foolish,  three  reasons  for  avoiding  the 

society  of  the,  222 
Foolish  wisdom,  560 
Foolishness,  three  facts  concerning,  in 

the  heart  of  a  child,  554 
Fools  abominate  departing  from  evil, 

204 
Fool's  mockery  of  sin,  222,  290 
Fools,    Solomon's    definition   of,    16, 

388 
Fool,  the.  as  a  debater,  665 
Fool,  the,  negatively  and  positively, 

365 
Forethought,  imporatance  of,  613 
Formalistically  religious,  the,  227 
Fortune  making,  virtue  a  hindrance  to, 

304       , 
Foster,  John,  quoted,  24 
Franklin,  Dr.  quoted,  323,  458 
Freedom  in  religion,  man's  right,  575 
Freedom,  perfect,  four  parts  of,  199 
Freedom,  personal,  man's  right,  574 
Free  will  necessary  to  human  goodness, 

306 
French  quoted,  30S,  579 
Friendly  intercourse,  695 
Friendship,  an  interdicted,  563 
Friendship  delights  of  689 
Friendship  loses  in  death  only  its  alloy, 

364 

Friendship  one  of  man  s  greatest  need^, 
361,411 

Friendship,  the  degrees  of  true,  361 

Friendship,  the  real  and  the  spurious 
681 

Frivolity  a  joy  to  the  foolish,  276 

Frugality  in  speech,  377 

Frugality  in  speech  frequently  favour- 
able to  one's  reputation,  378 

Fruits  of  personal  religion,  the,  431 

Fuller  quoted,  150,  389,  462 

Galex,  the  conversion  of,  457 
liaribaldi  quoted,  703 
("rastric  temptation,  566 
Gastric  temptation,  elements  of,  566 
Gastric  tcniptacion,  manner  of  resist- 
ance of,  567 
General  life,  picture  of,  708 
Generations,  four  moral,  on  the  oarth, 

778 
Generation,  the  cruel,  78 1 
(te;ioration,  the  haughty,  780 
feneration,  the  self -deluded,  779 


Generation,  the  unnatural,  "79 
Generosity     and    avarice,    respective 

operations  of,  151 
Generosity,  fruits  of,  237,  283 
Generosity,  the  blessedness  of,  283 
Generous  and  avaricious,  the,  150 
Generous  and  avaricious,  social  esti- 
mate of  the,  152 
Generous  and  ungenerous,  145 
Generous  disposition,  blessings  of  a, 

14s.  237 
Gentleman,  the,  when  a  felon,  324 
Gentleness,  the  commanding  power  of, 

368 
Genuine  friendship,  a,  and    a    happy 

fathership,  788 
Genuine  philanthropy,  543 
Genuine  student  defined,  14 
Genius  and  punishment  of   evil,  the, 

353 
Genius  of  evil,  the,  755 

George  III.'s  prohibition  of  flattery, 

674. 
Getting  of  wisdom  from  the  wise,  444 
Gibbon  quoted,  426 
Gifts,  two  kinds  of,  399 
Giving,  highest,  the  effects  of,  43 
Glory  of  aged  piety,  the,  328 
Glory  in  godliness,  both  in  youth  and 

age,  the,  481 
God  and  the  human  race,  485 
God  and  the  sinner  in  time  and  eternity, 

God's  discipline  of  his  children,  483 
God's  inspection  of  the  world,  258 
God's  omniscience,  623 
God's  overruling  Providence  a  difficult 

problem,  472 
God,  procedure,  of,  28 1 
God,  tender  sensibilities  of,  264,  282 
God  the  judge  of  human  character,  487 
God  the  controller  of  human  hearts, 

485, 
(rod,  the  master  of  the  universe,  299 
God,  searching  omniscience  of,  295 
God  the  protector  of  the  helpless,  575 
God-trusting  and  self-trusting,  40 
God,  what  is  necessary  to  know,  600 
Godliness  and  humanity,  248 
Godliness,  safety  and  life,  241 
Godliness,  true,  a  tree  of  Hfc,  47,  242 
Godliness  the  true  object  for  man's  pur- 
suit, 514 
Godly  fear  and  genuine  humility,  290 
Good  and  evil,  their  co-existence  in 

same  soul,  9 
Good  and  evil,  pursuit  of,  153 
Good,  happiness  of  the,  231 
Good  man,  a,  overcomes  difhcullies,  5 1 7 
Good  man  and  his    worldly  circum* 

stances,  the,  303 
Good  man,  blessedness  of  a,  549 
Good  man,  influence  of  the,  548 
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Good  man,  the,  547 

Good  men  and  theii  God,  30 

Good  men,  character  of,  30 

Good  men,  overthrow  of,  387 

Good  men  overthrown  by  the  employ- 
ment of  the  wicked,  387 

Good  reputation,  why  more  valuable 
th  in  wealth,  530 

Good,  security  of  the,  158 

Good,  strength  of  the,  517 

Good,  the  blessed  in  their  existence, 

"3 
Good  the,  alone,  truly,  great,  235 
Goodness  and  happiness,  420 
Goodness,  pride  of,  780 
Goodness,  spiritual,  the  grand  object 

of  life,  421 
Good  news  from  a  far  country,  651 
Goodness  the  only  nobility,  660 
Goethe  quoted,  203,  632 
Gold,  power  of,  263  348,  372 
Gospel  minister,  true  work  of  a,  241 
Gotthold  quoted,  239 
Government,  civil,  a  divine  institution, 

729.  745 
Government,  essentials  of  a  good,  143, 

478  .  ,     , 

Government,   mercy  essential    for   a 

good,  479 
Government,  necessity  for,  ]  ,3 
Government  of  the  tongue,  the,  518 
Government,  policy  of  a  good,  478 
Grand  fellowship  and  assimilation  in 

life's  path  the,  205 
Grave,  the,  never  full,  700 
Great  fortunes,  fleeting  character  of,  570 
Greiit  men's  contempt  for  poi)ularity, 

703 
Great  men  honouring  the    generous, 

instances  of,  31;  > 

Great  mischiel-inaker,  and  great  peace- 
maker, the,  118 

Great  mischicf-makor,  the,  and  great 
peace-m  iker   liJJ 

Great  teacher,  a,  and  a  genuine  student, 

12 

Great  I  and  little  you,  189 
Greatest  men,  dchnition  of  the,  31 
Greed,  523 
Grey  head,  three  things  which  give 

beauty  to  a,  482 
Grief,  profound,  causes  for  concealing, 

224 
Group  of  social  principles,  a,  .'!36 
Guardians,  duty  of  tne,  of  childhood 

and  youth,  370 
Guilty  "hits,"  190 
Guniell  quoted,  189 


Habit,  terrible  force  of,  537 
Hall,  Bishop,  cuotcd,  24,  84,  34O, 

5f>7.  737.  758 
Hall,  Robert,  quoted,  364 


439. 


Hamilton  quoted,  699 

Happiness  dependent  on  keeping  the 

law,  762 
Happiness,  how  to  attain  it,  422,  5 1. 5 
Happiness    independent    of    external 

things.  195.  231,  304 
Happiness  in  the  soul  not  the  body, 

568 
Happiness  the  attendant  of  godliness, 

Happiness,  worldly  and  spiritual,  con- 

rasted,  321 
Happy  marriage,  a,  405 
Hare,  Archdeacon,  quoted,  358 
Hatred,  a  mutual,   between  the  good 

and  the  bad,  770 
Hatred,  open  and  hidden,  672 
Haughtiness,  definition  of,  521 
Havard  quoted,  347 
Having  and  being,  272,  305 
Health,  a  man's^  dependent  on  himself, 

247,  369 
Health,  bodily,  as  affected  by  the  soul, 

212,  246,  329,  369 
Hearing  ear  and  the  seeing  eye,  455 
Heart,  a  bountiful,  544 
Heart,  a  merry,  influence  of,  on  the 

health,  213,  247 
Heart  and  health,  246 
Heart,  a  sound,  246 
Heart,  hardening  the,  728,  740 
Heart,  hidden  bitternesses  of  the,  223, 

269 
Heart's  hidden  depths,  the,  223 
Heart,  hidden  joys  of  the,  224,  319 
Heart,    man's,    a    property    urgently 

claimed  583 
Heart,  pureness   of,    what  it  implies, 

547 

Heart,  a  well-stayed,  319 

Heanlessness.  soci.d,  501 

Hearts  of  the  wise  man  and  fool  com- 
pared. 374 

Heaven,  joys  of,  may  begin  to-day,  719 

Hell,  description  of,  354 

Hell,  existence  of,  280 

Helps  quoted,  77 

Hemans,  Mrs.,  quoted,  155 

Henry,  Matthew,  quoted,  103, 321, 733, 
662 

Herbert,  George,  quoted,  663 

Highest  giving  the  condition  of  the 
highest  getting,  43 

Higiiest  knowledge,  the,  286 

History  of  strife  119 

Hoarding  wealth,  results  of,  151 

Hobbr  quoted,  426,  607,  751 

Holiness,  451 

Home,  a  blessed,  419 

Home  a  place  of  confidence,  154,  418 

Home,  a  religious,  56,  226,  (II8 

Home,  consequences  to  tliose  who 
break  the  peace  of,  155,  367 
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Home,  cursed,  a,  418 

Home  of  the  wicked,  225 

Home,  reasons  for  potency  of  its  in- 
fluence, 58,  367 

Home  training,  of,  57 

Homer  quoted,  253 

Honesty  in  dealing,  465 

Honesty,  strength  of,  167,  454,  465 

Honey,  600 

Honey,  the  varieties  of,  in  life, 642,  655 

Honour  comes  to  man  in  faithful  ser- 
vice. 696 

Honour  paid  to  bad  men  unseemly  and 
pernicious,  658 

Honour,  real  203 

Honour,  true,  described,  697 

Hooker  quoted,  611,  756 

Hope  deferred   191 

Hope,  definition  of,  191 

Hope,  departure  of,  185 

Hopeless  apostasy  505 

Hope,  long  defayed,  good  results  from, 

Hope,  man  clmging  to.  192 

Hope  realised  compensating  for  its  de- 
lay 192 

Horace  quoted,  87,  328 

Home  Bishop,  quoted,  258 

Hostility  of  the  wicked  towards  the 
pood,  602 

"  Household  Words  "  quoted,  544,  599 

House,  in  what  a  real,  consists,  225 

House  of  Commons,  a  vice  of  the,  447 

House  of  Commons'  neglect  of  pauper- 
ism, 50! 

Housetops,  eastern,  494 

Housewifery  214 

Housewife,  necessary  qualifications  for 
a,  215 

Howard.  John,  quoted,  195.  502  753 

Howe.  John  quoted  204,  590,  595 

Human  anathemas,  661 

Human  conduct,  215 

Human  existence,  the  great  end  of, 

739 
Human  government,  608 

Human  hearts,  268 

Human  missions  and  their  discharge, 
200 

Human  labour,  6ia 

Human  life,  54I 

Human  mind,  fertility  of  the.  when  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  God  620 

Human  possessions.  Heaven's  estimate 
of,  no 

Human  rulership,  745 

Human  rulership  lightly  exercised,  745 

Human  suffering  reformative,  45 

Humble,  salvation  to,  281 

Humility  an  adornment,  633,  635 

Humility  as  the  pledge  of  good,  317 

Humility,  genuine,  291,  317 

Humility  negatively  described,  533 


Humility  revealed  in  a  true  man  by 

popularity,  703 
Hunger  physical  and  mnral.  182 
Hunger  the  spring  of  human  activity, 

325 
Hurdis  quoted,  460 
Hustings,  unlawful  use  of  patronage  at 

the,  348 
Hypocrisy  and  knowledge,  137 
Hypocrite,  definition  of  the,  137 
Hypocrisy,  destructiveness  of,  137 

Ideal  eloquence,  322 

Ideal  society,  delinition  of,  401 

Idleness,  617 

Idleness  and  industry.  1 1 1 

Idleness  creates  false  excuses,  550 

Idleness  i'oolish,  617 

Idleness,  its  connection  with  wickedness, 

83.  174 
Idleness  ruinous,  618 

Idle  talebearer,  and  the  wicked  so. , 

467 
Ignorant  man  garrulous,  199 
Ignorance  not  good  for  the  soul  412 
Ignorance  perilous  to  the  soul  413 
111  temper  easily  propagated,  563 
Impetuous  flippancy,  394 
Impetuous     flippancy     characterized^ 

395 

Imprudence  and  flattery,  691 

Incongruous  unions  495 

Inconigible  and  the  docile,  the,  201 

Incorrigible  sinner,  the, '573 

Incorrigible,  the,  described,  573,  704 

Indolence,  443 

Indolence  and  righteousness  274 

Indolence  causing  vexation  129 

Indolence,  dishonesty  of,  274 

Indolence  leading  to  constant  pro- 
crastination, 617 

Indolence  negative  gain  of,  218 

Indolence  not  justified  by  feebleness,  79 

Indolence  parasitical,  165 

Indolence,  positive  loss  of,  219 

Indolent,  tne  tendency  of  the,  is  to 
create  difficulties  274,  443,  550 

Industrious  and  slothful  man  contrasted, 
"2,524 

Industry,  definition  of.  ill 

Industry,  honest,  tiie  strength  of  274 

Industry,  mmly,  rewarded   165  210 

Infamous  the  520 

Influence  of  a  depraved  woman  551 

Influence  of  the  child's  character  upon 
the  p.irent's  heart,  107 

Influence  of  the  tongue  •  the  404 

Inhumanity  is  ungoiiliness  236  248 

Injudicious  man.  the,  046 

Insatiability  of  man's  inquiring  faculty, 
the,  700 

Insolent  man,  the  141 

Inspired  men,  words  of,  384 
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Instmction,  eloquence  a  means  of  use- 
ful, 323 
Instruction  that  leads  to  wrong,  437 
Intellectual  matters,  laziness  in,  432 
Intellectual  poverty  of  the  sclf-induU 

gent,  508 
Intelligence  and  ignorance  contrasted, 

120 
Int  >lHgence,  by  whom  loved  and  hated, 

i:'7 
Intelligence,  disparity  between  that  of 

diiTerent  men,  445 
Intemperate  use  of  strong  drink,  an,  439 
Intemperate  use  of  strong  drink,  evils 

of  the,  440 
Interdicted  conduct,  563 
Interpreters,  two,  in  life's  school,  320 
Intrusive  people,  oftiensiveness  of,  644 
Investigator,  the  true,  380 
Inv  iluntary  influence  of  a  good  man's 

li  c.  156 
Irving,  Washington,  quoted,  572 

fENKiN,  Dr.  T.  W.,  quoted,  451 
fewel,  Bishop,  quoted,  87 
fewel  in  swine's  snout,  149 
Johnson  quoted,  191,  388,  413,  491, 692, 

704,654  ,  . 

Joint-stock  companies,  their  promoters, 

765 
Jones,  Sir  William,  quoted,  256,  299, 

[onson,  Ben,  quoted,  159,  494,  524 

fosephus  quoted,  636 

fudges,  unjust,  357 

[udgment,  partiality  of,  610 

Justice,  a  dictate  of  the  Divine  heart, 

746 

Tustice  done  to  all,  129,  207 
Justice,  importance  of  doing,  505 
Just  man,  a,  near   to  the    heart  of 

God,  603 
Juvenal  quoted,  166 

Kant  quoted,  5a 

Keble  quoted,  41 

Kindness,  429 

Kindness,  the  power  of,  399,  430 

Kind  words,  power  of,  639 

King,  a,  of  the  triie  type,  730 

King,  a  weak,  for  some  reasons  as  bad 

as  a  wicked  king,  730 
Kinghood,  622 

King,  paramount  duties  of  a,  450 
Kings,  character  of,  dependent  on  the 

character  of  their  ministers,  624 
Kinpship,  who  entitled  to,  449 
Kings,   nonest  eiiquiry  in,  always  an 

excellency,  623 
Kings,  real  and  ideal,  310,  449 
Kings  should  be  Godlike,  608 
Kings,  the  devil's,  746 
Kinwelraershe  quoted,  738, 


Kitto  quoted,  23 

Knave's,    the,    treatment    of     absent 

friends,  328 
Knight,  Edward,  quoted,  392 
Knowledge,  advantages  of,  445 
Knowledge,  cheering,  286 
Knowledge,  exquisite  pleasures  of  spj. 

ritual,  601 
Knowledge,  great,  always  reticent,  446 
Knowledge,  how  to  draw  it  from  the 

wise  man,  4^6 
Knowledge  is  light,  413 
Knowledge,   man's  desire    for,  never 

satisfied,  701 
Knowledge  most  required  least  cared 

for,  577 
Knowledge  of  God   the   aliment  for 

mans  spiritual  nature,  600 
Knowledge,  piety  a  guarantee  of,  714 
Knowledge,  pleasures  of,  381 
Knowledge,  reasons  for  the  attainment 

of  spiritual,  576 
Knowledge,  restorative  power  of,  138 
Knowledge,  spiritual,  personal  appli- 

cation  required  to  attain  it,  577 
Knowledge,  spiritual,  satisfying,  601 
Knowledge,  strengthening,  287 
Knowledge,  the  highest,  59,  286,  600 
Knowledge,  two  things  required  for  the 

attainment  of,  398 

Labour,  324 

Labour  as  enhancing  the  relative  value 

of  a  man's  possessions,  177,  191 
Labour  brings  enjoyment,  524 
Labour,  man's  right  to  the  produce  of 

l»s.  S7S 

Labour,  necessity  of  forethought  in, 
613 

Labour,  profitable,  238 

Labour,  talk,  wealth,  238 

Labour  without  God  vain,  297 

Lack  of  self-mastery,  657 

Ladyhood,  popular  constituents  of,  794 

Ladyhood,  true,  in  what  it  consists,  jqi 

Landmarks,  575 

La  Rochefoucauld  quoted,  749 

Laughter,  definition  of,  229 

Laughter,  different  kinds  of,  229 

Laughter,  hypocritical,  230 

Law  of  the  good,  the,  194 

Laws  of  life,  69 

Laziness,  432 

Laziness  in  worldly  concerns,  432 

Lazy  man,  the,  a  cheat,  82 

Lazy  man,  the,  and  the  wicked  man,  81 

Leading  Journals  fabricating  lies  for  the 
ears  of  kings,  746 

Lee  quoted,  691 

Legislation  of  Heaven,  comprehensive- 
ness of,  7 1 

Legislatures,    power    of,    to    reduce 
pauperism,  501 
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t    of     absent 


Torethought  in, 


Leighton,  Archbishop,  quoted,  252, 
738,  650, 

Lemuel,  King,  his  identity,  784 

Lessons  from  insects,  782,  783 

Liar,  the,  671 

Liberality  its  own  reward,  151 

Liberality,  real  and  sham,  185 

"Lies  "  of  a  base  peonle.  chief  instru- 
ment in  ruining  kings,  747 

Lies  the  language  of  craftiness,  167 

Life  a  lottery  and  a  plan,  333 

Life,  a  school,  320 

Life,  highest  purpose  of  a  good  man's, 

156 
Life,  inevitable  retribution  of  a  good 

man's,  157 
Life  in  the  home,  the  market,    and 

the  sanctuary,  715 
Life  of  the  good,  156,  334 
Life,  pernicious  inteqiretation  of,  321 
Life  prosperous  and  perilous,  533 
Life,  the  beneficent  interpretation  of, 

320 
Life,  the  perils  of,  incurred,  535 
Light  of  souls,  the,  187 
Literature,  falsehoods  in,  527 
Literature,  inestimable  value  of  a  pure, 

206 
Little  preachers  and  great  sermons,  78 
Livingstone,  Dr.,  quoted,  452 
Locke  quoted,  13,  203,  538 
London  as  a  city  at  play,  154 
Longevity,  the  true,  61 
Longfellow  quoted,  700 
Loo'    the  power  of  a,  649 
Loq  uciousness,    a    sin    against    the 

hearer,  124 
Loquaciousness,  the  sin  of,  123 
Loquacity  an  indication  of  folly,  253, 

"Lot,"  a,  useful  in  settling  disputes, 

402 
Lottery,  the  human  side  of  life  is  a, 

333 
Louis  IX.  quoted,  347 

Love,  a  brotherly,  362 

Love,  a  super-brotherly,  363 

Love,  distinction  between  natural  and 

spiritual,  56 
Love,  perfect,  casting  out  fear,  290 
Love,  strength  of  a  brother's,  ^03 
Love,  the  right,  the  best  security,  319 
Lowell  quoted,  622 
Lucretius  quoted,  60 
Lying  witness,  motives  of  a,  240 
Lyte,  H.  F.,  quoted,  597 

Majesty  of  goodness,  the,  234 

Malice,  522 

Man,  a  glorious  possibility  for,  302 

Man,  a  religious  being,  C87 

Man  a  trader,  453 

Man  a  voluntary  a<":*nS  472 


Man  and  to-morrov/,  a  fact  and  a  fail* 

ing,  675 
Man  as  known  of  God,  73 
Man,  as  known  of  God,  and  punished 

by  sin,  73 
Man  as  punished  by  sin,  74 
Man,  chastising  the  wrong,  433 
Mri.,  description  of  an  immoral,  716 
Man,  devotion  of  an  immoral,  717 
Man,  each,  a  world  to  himself,  223 
Man  honoured  in  service,  696 
Man  in  a  threefold  aspect,  1 14 
Man  'n  mischief  116,  201,  326 
Man  in  peril   115 
Man  in  safety,  1 14 
Man  is  consciously  a  free  agent,  473 
Man,  life  of  every,  divided  into  two 

chapters,  471 
Man  proposes.  God  disposes,  292 
Man,  responsibility  of,  for  his  physical 

health,  369 
Man  speaking,  181 
JMan,  tendency  in,  to  find  fault  with 

-  thers,  775 
Man,  the  good,  in  poverty,  271,  411 
Man,  the  highest  end  of,  205 
Man,  the  indolent,  617 
Man,   the  valuable  and  worthless  in 

connection  with,  337 
Man  trusting,  153 
Man  when  acting  unnaturally,  783 
Man,  why  he  is  great,  62 1 
Management,  skilful,  318 
Manifestation  and  mightine<'s  of  moral 

power,  638 
Manly  industry  and  para&itical  indo- 
lence, 164 
Man's  freedom  and  God's  control,  307 
Man's  freedom  of  action,  ^06 
Man's  '*  goings  "  under  the  control  of 

the  Lord,  472 
Man's  heart,  582 
Man's  heart,  a  property  that  he  has  to 

dispose  of,  582 
Man's  heart,  God  alone  a  right  to  i^ 

583 
Man's  propensity  to  believe,  232 

Man's  respect  to  man,  what  should 

rule  it,  342 
Man's  treatment  of  his  own  sins,  725 
Manward  feeling,  and  the  infinite  in* 

telligence  of  God,  the,  2C4 
Many  races  in  one,  778 
March  of  the  good,  63 
Market,  aspects  of  the,  458 
Market,  the,  453 
Market  the  scene  of  divine  inspection, 

Marriage  contrasted  with  celibacy,  72 
Marston  quoted,  449 
Master,  the  kindest,  will  have  best  ser- 
vants; 765 
Masters,  advice  to,  764 
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Material  wealth,  208,  462 

Material  wealth  and  intelligent  speech, 

462 
Material  wealth,  true  appreciation  of, 

178,  304,  3»2 
Matrimonial  alliances,  the  caution  re* 

quired  in,  496 
Matrimonial  misery,  494 
McCosh,  Dr.,  quoted,  286 
]Vi,.Hf'Vr,  the,  670 
Meddling,  442 
Mt-uical  bcience,  a  paramount  defect 

in,  247 
Meeting-place  of  the  rich  and  poor, 

531 

Memory,  functions  and  power  of  the, 
208 

Men,  all,  have  sins,  725 

Men  as  moral  sowers  and  reapers,  541 

Men,  good,  in  all  ages  poor,  304 

Men  gregarious,  148 

Men,  most,  are  servants,  763 

Men,  some  good  things  in  all,  338 

Men,  the  most  valuable  255,  256 

Mental  force  superior  to  muscular,  516 

Mercy,  a  necessary  element  in  govern- 
ment, 479 

Mercy  and  truth,  37 

Mercy  and  truth  necessary  to  soul,  39 

Messages,  God's  and  man's,  200 

Might  and  missry,  131 

Miller,  Hugh,  quoted,  298 

Milton  quoted,  15,  44,  135,  138,  144, 
259.  274.  397.  459.  518.  528,  658, 
673.  703 

Mind  of  man,  the,  and  the  mind  of 
God,  426 

Ministry,  a  motherly,  785 

Ministiy  of  temptation,  the,  105 

Mischief  done  in  sport,  128 

Mischief-maker,  the  great,  118 

Mischievous  citizens,  670 

Mischievous  men,  326 

Miserable  twinship,  390 

Misers,  the,  185 

Misery,  causes  of  matrimonial,  496 

Misery,  ignorance  of,  no  excuse  for 
neglected  benevolence,  598 

Misery  of  the  apostate  and  the  happi- 
ness  of  the  good,  the,  230 

Mistake,  terrible,  of  human  life,  542 

Mistress,  a  true  wife's  management  as 
a,  790 

Model  monarchs  308 

Monarchs  mysterious  grandeur  as- 
sumed by,  624 

Money,  powei  of,  372 

Money-making  an  all  absorbing  game, 

'54 
Monogamy  tiie  true  marriage,  406 

Montgomery  J.,  quoted,  291,452 

Montgomerj',  U.,  quoted,  32,  242,  452 

Moral  and  corporeal  chastisement,  351 


Moral  and  corporeal  chastisement  both 

legitimate  in  their  spheres,  351 
Moral  and  material  wealth,  312 
Moral  causation,  the  law  of,  207 
Moral  code  of  Universe,  30 
Moral  contrasts,  54,  504 
Moral  impropriety  of  sloth  and  waste, 

391 
Moral  obstinacey  of  sin,  the,  704 
Moral  paths  of  men,  the,  61 
Moral  phases  of  life,  127 
Moral  purity,  451 

Moral  purity  lamentable  rarity  of,  452 
Moral  qualities  and  their  results,  526 
Moral  strength,  131 
Moral,  the,   more  essential  than  the 

ceremonial,  487 
Moral  traps,  20 
Moral  truthfulness,  183 
Moral  virtues,  a  positive  injunction  of 

786  ' 

Morality,  conventional,  227 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  quoted,  522 
Mother,  a  blessed,  793 
Mother,  a  model,  787 
Mother,  an  earnest  appeal  of  a,  785 
Motion,  rule  of,  194 

Name,  an  infamous,  521 
Napoleon  quoted,  639,  787 
Natural  desires  running  too  far,  655 
Nature,  God's  goodness  in.  601 
Nature,  man  should  act  out  his,  for  its 

highest  perfection,  784 
Neglect  of  social  benevolence  punished, 

598 
Neglect  of   social    benevolence,  the, 

597 
Neighbour,  the  good  and  bad,  643, 

647  . 

Nemesis,  destiny  following  character, 
207 

Net  of  flattery  widely  spread,  749 

Nets  of  flattery,  749 

Newton,  John,  quoted,  795 

Nitre,  meaning  of  the  word,  as  used  in 
scripture,  646 

Noble  woman's  picture  of  true  woman- 
hood, a,  788 

Object,  an,  of  pursuit  necessary  for 

man  514 
Obstinacy  different  from  every  other 

passion,  704 
Obtrusive  ambition,  626 
Opinionated  and  the  docile,  the,  169 
Opinionated  man  described,  the,  169 
Opposite  characters  and  opposite  des- 
tinies, 717 
Opposite  characters  and  destinies,  113 
Oppression  of  the  poor  by  the  poor, 

712 
Oppression  of  the  poor,  the,  561 
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Oppressors,  types  of,  53 
Orjihans,  outrages  on,  575 
Ornaments,  50 
Otway  quoted,  6n 

Pain,  moral,  harder  to  bear  than  phy- 
sical, 352 

Pain  of  soul  greater  than  pain  of  the 
senses,  743 

Pain  the  Divine  rod,  555 

Parasite,  the  social,  66,  236 

Parental  delight,  741 

Parental  discipline,  210,  578,  743 

Parental  discipline  and  iiUal  improve- 
ment, 424 

Parental  discipline,  the  right  end  of,  579 

Parenta'  life,  741 

Parents,  duty  of,  to  children,  211,  425 

I'arents,  influence  of,  on  children  not 
absolute,  343 

Parents  responsible  for  their  children's 
destiny,  448 

Parents,  robbery  of,  734 

Parents,  the  joys  of,  365 

Parents,  the  solemn  accountability  of, 

538 
Parents,  two  things  that  bring  distress 

to,  365.  742 

Parents,  young,  a  lesson  for,  368,  425 

Parker,  Theodore,  quoted,  719 

Partner  with  thieves,  to  be  a,  is  socially 
unjust,  767 

Partners  with  thieves,  766 

Path  of  wickedness,  62 

Pathways,  the  four,  of  the  soul,  176 

Patrick,  Bishop,  quoted,  666 

Patronage  and  servility,  165 

Patronage,  lawful  use  of,  347 

Patronage  power  in  the  life  of  the  re- 
ceiver, 348 

Patronage,  unlawful  use  of,  347 

Paxton  quoted,  711 

Payson,  Dr.,  quoted,  703 

Peace,  importance  of,  in  home,  155 

Peace-maker,  the  great,  119 

Peace- maker,  the  true,  356 

Perceptions,  operation  of  the,  456 

Pericles,  quoted,  103 

Perils  of  life  described,  the,  535 

Perjury  the  worst  form  of  lying,  220 

Persecution  and  treason,  375 

Personal  decoration,  passion  for,  con- 
demned, 149 

Perverse  treatment  of  the  characters  of 
men,  357 

Philanthropy  a  "profession,"  543 

Philanthropy,  reward  of  genuine,  544 

Philanthropy,  practical,  the  Divine  test 
of  religion,  753 

Philip  of  Mucedon  quoted,  348 

Philosophy  of  health  and  happiness, 
the,  35 

Phylactery,  38 


Physical  health,  condition  of,  36 
Physical  health  improves  as  morality 

advances,  248 
Physical  succession  of  the  race,  the,  344 
Picture  of  a  noble  king,  the,  449 
Picture  of  life,  rural  and  general,  707 
Piety,  15 

Piety,  analysis  of,  15,  16 
Piety  conducive  to  honour,  329 
Piety,  enlightened,  conducive  to  power, 

.592,  593 
Piety,  enlightened,  conducive  to  safety, 

,593 
Place  of  refuge,  remarks  on  the,  243 
Plan  of  man  and  the  plan  of  God  in 

human  life,  the,  305 
Plato  quoted,  199,  283 
Pleasing  God,  302 
Pleasure,  animal,  655 
Pleasure,  quahty  and  permanence  of, 

204 
Pliny  quoted,  606 
Plutarch  quoted,  119,  274 
Political    and    social    importance   of 

morality,  the,  254 
Politics  of  a  country,  influence  of  moral 

excellence  on  the,  712 
Pollock  quoted,  433,  742,  763 
Poor,  compassion  to  the,  787 
Poor,  contempt  for   the,  punishable, 

342 
Poor,  contempt  for  the    unfortunate, 

■''US,  341 
Poor,  doing  good  to  the,  blesses  the 

giver,  753 
Poor,  God's  acknowledgment  of  service 

rendered  to  the  deserving,  424 
Poor,  God's  interest  m  the  deserving, 

423 
Poor,  happiness  of   those  who  have 

mercy  on  the,  237,  753 
Poor  man,  desertion  of  the,  408 
Poor,  oppression  of  the,  by  the  poor, 

712 
Poor,  oppression  of  the,  prohibited,  56 1 
Poor,  punishment  of  the  oppressors  of 

the,  562 
Poor,  temptations  of  the,  540 
Poor,  the  deserving,  500 
Pi)or,  the  presence  of  the,  a  blessing  to 

mankind,  794 
Poor,  the  reasons  why  they  are  des- 
pised, 236 
Poor,  the,  their  advantages,  186,  271, 

411 
Poor,  value  of  the  L'^bour  of  the,  561 
Pope,  quoted,  133,  140,  184,  i8q,  210, 

232.  349.  380,  4'7.  570.  616,  705 
Popularity  in  relation  to  greatness,  656 
Popularity  reveals  the  vanity  of  the 

jiroud  man,  702 
Popularity,   the    most   trying   test  of 

cnaracter,  /02 
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Population,  increase  oK  a,  reflects  hon- 
our on  the  government,  243 
Population  of  an  empire,  the,  243 
Porteous  quoted,  633 
Possession  without  capacity  to  enjoy  it, 

360 
Posterity,  a  good  man's  interest  in,  209 
Posterity,  a,  that  is  the  glory  of  its 

ancestry,  343 
Posterity  and  its  ancestors,  343 
Posthumous  fame,  the  inheritors  of,  114 
Poverty  and  wealth,  184,  271 
Poverty  not  always  a  disgrace,  271,  500 
Poverty  often  associated  with  spiritual 

penetration,  721 
Poverty,  riches,  and  social  selfishness, 

408 
Power,  the  three  kinds  of,  638 
Povert     the  tnais  of,  408 
Povert      .h  n  0  v-alamtty,  341 
Povert  T  u  :hame,  202 

Power  c.      tron  t; -,  the,  347 
Practical .    .r'nejs  t  iw-^ys  available,  753 
Practical  lessons  froi    •.   "ct  life,  782 
Praise,  the  desire  for,  056 
Praising  of  the  wicked  by  the  wicked, 

713 
Prating  fool,  description  of,  116 

Prayer,  philosophy  of  the  action  of,  286 

Prejudice,  395 

Prevalent  vice,  a,  and  a  rare  virtue, 

447 
Pride,  188,  316 

Pride,  advent  and  fall  of,  132,  316 
Pride,  an  offence,  84 
Pride  and  humility,  316 
Pride  arising  from  ignorance,  488 
Pride,  definition  of,  132 
Pride,  different  kinds  of,  737 
Pride,  divine  correctives  of,  301 
Pride,  essential  odiousness  of,  and  ne> 

cessary  punishment,  300 
Pride,  evil  of,  133,  188,  300 
Pride  is  garrulous,  253 
Pride  the  precursor  of  ruin,  316 
Pride,  various  objects  of,  780 
PriesUiood,    reign    of,    explained   by 

man's  creduUty,  233 
Prince,  quoted,  35 
Princes,  two  kinds  of,  37s 
Principle,  advantages  of  fidelity  to,  49 
Procedure  and  propensity  of  God,  the, 

381 
Prosperity  of  the  wicked  for  this  life 

only,  607 
Prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  sin,  the,  488 
Prosperity,  true,  the  condition  of,  44 
Prosperous  life,  characteristics  of  a,  534 
Prosperous  life,  elements  of  a,  533 
Proverb  defined,  12 
Proverbs,  sections  of  the  book  of,  558 
Proverbs,  to  produce,  requires  a  fertile 

mind, 620 


Providence  over  man,  a,  471 
Provision,  God's,  for  the  good,  3I 
Prudence,  indications  of  true,  234 
Prudent  man,  forecast  of  the,  691 
Public  conscience  in  relation  to  moral 

character,  139 
Punishment,  a,  that  is  persecution,  375 
Punishment,      self-imposed,    of     the 

wicked,  26 
Purifying  process  employed  by  God, 

the,  338 
Purposes,  disappointed,  277,  296 
Purposes,  realized,  277 

QUARLES  quoted,  31,84,  l8l,  279,  447, 

520,  545,  60s,  699.  743.  764 
Queen  of  the  household,  the,  159 
Queens,  handicraft  not  unworthy  of,  791 
Querulous  man,  the,  67 1 
Quiet  mind  better  than  a  crown,  337 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  quoted,  115,  239 

584,  692 
Randolph  quoted,  435 
Rash  speech,  the  folly  of,  171 
Rebuke,  how  received  by  the  wise,  103, 

289 
Reciprocity  of  soul,  699 
Regenerate,  way  of  thi^  492 
P^egeneration,  moral,  the  urgency  of  a, 

372    ^         , 
Rectitude  exaits  a  nation,  254 

Religion,  significations  of  an  enlight* 

ened,  592 
Religion,  vitality  of  true,  431 
Religious  apostacy,  653 
Religious  dissimulation  the  most  hei< 

nous,  526 
Reproof,  102,  288 
Reproof  necessary    for    the    scomer, 

267 
Reproofs  from  God,  how  administered, 

739 
Reproving  the  vrrong,  delight  of,  612 
Reputation  and  riches,  528 
Reputation,  value  of  a  good,  530 
Respect  commended  by  good  men,  161 
Respectabihty,  the  only  true,  329 
Respectful  man,  the,  141 
Restorative  discipline,  739 
Reticence  and  loquacity,  252 
Retributions  of  the  life  inevitable,  168, 

237.  498,  541 
Retributions  of  the  Hp  and  life,  167 
Revealment,  the  wrong,  of  offences, 

350 
Revenge,  604 
Revenge,  definition  of,  604 
Revenge,  gratification  of,  605 
Revenge  is  wild  justice,  469,  604 
Revenge,  the  avenger  of,  605 
Revenge,  the  object  of,  604 
Reverence  and  recklessness,  727. 
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Reverence  is  happiness,  727 
Revolutionism  often  obstructive,  6og 
Rice,  mode  of  preparing  it  in  China 

and  Japan,  704 
Rich    and  poor  socially  distant  from 

each  other,  531 
Riches  not  to  be  laboured  for  as  ai>  end, 

568 
Riches,  possessions  which   are  more 

valuable  than,  411,  530 
Riches,  unsubstantial  character  of,  569 
Riches,  when  not  enviable,  272,  313 
Richter  quoted,   256,  380,  630,  688, 

727 
Right  and  wrong  road  to  plenty,  the, 

490 
Right  concealment  and  the  wrong  re- 

vealment  of  offences,  the,  349 
Right,  might  of  the,  358 
Right  road,  the,  490 
Righteous  and  the  wicked,  the,  157, 

160,  176,  284 
Righteous  anger,  647 
Righteous,  God's  nearness  to  the,  268 
Righteous  men  have  fallen,  718 
Righteous  path  of  life,  the,  537 
Righteous,    possibility  of  the,  going 

astray,  718 
Righteous,  prosperity  of  the,  a  public 

blessing,  723 
Righteous,  the  death  of  the,  251 
Righteous,  the  light  of  the,  187 
Righteous,  the,  will  survive  the  fall  of 

evil,  760 
Righteous  :    their  deliverance  out  of 

trouble,  136 
Ripeness,  the  glory  of  spiritual,  329 
Roaming  disposition,  the,  684 
Robbery  of  parents,  734 
Robbery  of  parents,  reason  why  children 

deem  it  no  transgression,  735 
Robbing  parents  a  ruinous  sin,  736 
Robertson,  Rev.  F.  \V.,  quoted,  154, 

306,  418,  485 
Robinson  quoted,  616 
Rod,  corrective,  two  things  must  mark 

it.  554 
Rod,  material  or  mental,  necessary  for 

children,  211,  425,  578 
Ruin,  interminable,  507 
Ruinous  tendency  of  sloth  and  waste, 

391 

Ruler,  the  abandoned,  730 

Ruler,  the  credulous,  the  implement  of 

wickedness,  748 
Ruler,  the  foolish,  729 
Ruler,  the  generous,  730 
Ruler,  the  heartless,  729 
Ruler,  the  world's,  not  to  be  mistrusted. 

Rural  Life,  a  picture  of,  707 
Ruskin  quoted,  153,  238,  524 
Russell,  Earl,  quoted,  12 


SAHDENrNG  and  the  succouring,  the, 

174 
Saddening  in  life,  the,  1 74 

St.  Augustine  quoted,  223 

St.  Chrysubtom  quoted,  405 

Saint,  picture  of  an  old,  330 

Sallust  quoted,  679 

Salvation,  easiness  of  the  conditions  of, 

233 
Sanderson,  Bishv.p,  quoted,  713 
Satan  adapts  his  temptations,  19,  20 
Satisfaction  of  the  body  determined  by 

the  condition  of  the  soul,  212 
Scepticism  and  infidelity,  their  eilccts 

on  the  mind,  773 
Scheming,  vicious,  86 
Scorn,  bloodthirsty,  755 
Scomer,  the,  545 
Scomer,  the,  an  abomination  to  men, 

^595 

Scomer,  the,  a  social  disturber,  545 

Scomer,  the,  described,  102,  22i,  267, 

„  433.  521.  545 

Scomer,  necessity  for  "   asting  out 
the,  S46 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  quote-',  6;    ,  688 

Seeker  quoted,  189 

Secret  disciples,  769 

Secrets,  467 

Secidar  prosperity,  722 

Seeking  and  trusting,  I.  . 

Seeming  right,  oftp""  ruinous,  the,  227 

Self-complacency     '  sinners  and  the 
Omniscience  of  \-ad,  294 

Self-conceit  a  hindrance  to  improve- 
ment, 669 

Self-conceit,  effects  of,  42 

Self«examination,  the  duty  of,  295 

Self-government  the  noblest  rule,  658 

Self-improvement,  67 

Self-improvement  and  self-control,  67 

Self-indulgence  a  source    of  poverty, 

507 
Self-indulgence  involves  extravagance, 

508 
Self-indulgence,  prevalency  of,  507 
Self-praise,  677 
Self-reliance  right,  41 
Self-sufficiency  and  godly  confidence, 

736 
Self-sufficiency,  foolish,  737 
Selfish  host,  spirit  of  a,  571 
Selfish  man,  portrait  of  the,  477 
Selfishness  in  religion,  474 
Selfishness,  reasons  of  its  failure,  185 
Seneca  quoted,  31,  42,  44,  512,  763 
Sentiments  in  which  men  all  agree,  698 
Servant,  moral  influence  of  a,  336 
Servants,  correcting  words  for  some, 

utterly  unavailing,  764 
Servants,  treatment  of  stubborn,  764 
Service  the  order  of  the  universe,  69(6 
Servility,  offensiveness  of,  23'>,  769 
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Seven  abominations,  84 

Shakespeare  quoted,  2,  43,  107,  142, 
•45.  '65,  170,  180,  183,  196,  198, 
212,  263,  336,  347,  351,  354,  355. 
356,  373»  390,  412,  417,  425,  440, 
i69,  496,  503,  614,  615,  636,  643, 
649,  656,  663,  703,  706,  710,  721, 
722,  728,  731,  737,  749,  758,  782 

Shenstone  quoted,  388 

Sheridan  quoted,  142,  615 

Silence,  necessity  of,  123 

Simple  man  described,  the,  433 

Sin  a  great  deceiver,  590 

Sin,  absurdity  of,  589 

Sin,  every,  a  seed,  750 

Sin  its  own  punishment,  74,  98,  204, 
207,  213,  251 

Sin,  pleasure  of,  ever-cloying,  590 

Sin  slow  in  dying,  760 

Sinful  mirth,  229 

Sinful  mirth  boisterous  in  expression,  229 

Sinful  mirth,  the  end  of,  230 

Sinner,  path  of  the,  a  path  of  self- en- 
trapment, 603 

Sinner,  self-complacency  of,  294 

Sinner,  the,  a  snare  to  himself,  750 

Sinners,  a  description  of,  589 

Sinners,  conduct  of  the  impenitent,  to- 
wards God  in  eternity,  26 

Sinners,  God's  conduct  towards,  in 
eternity,  26 

Sinners,  God's  conduct  towards,  in 
time,  25 

Sins,  foolish  treatment  of,  725 

Slander  compared  to  poison,  616 

Slanderer,  the,  86,  273,  616 

Slanderer,  the,  cursed,  777 

Slanderous  man,  the,  644 

Sleep  as  a  blessing  and  the  reverse,  458 

Sloth,  522 

SlothfiUness  and  servility,  173 

Slothfulness  creates  unmanly  excuses, 
55° 

Sluggard  denounced,  78 

Small-brained  men  obtrusively  ambi- 
tious, 626 

Smith,  Alexander,  quoted,  47 

Smith,  Henry,  quoted,  300 

Smollett  quoted,  541 

Snare,  the,  and  the  song,  750 

Social  anger,  503 

Social  antipathies  and  their  true  cause, 
770 

Social  conduct,  610 

Social  contrast,  a,  121 

Social  discord,  273 

Social  discord,  evil  of,  273 

Social  discord,  the  appeasers  of,  273 

Social  disputes,  401 

Social  harmony  a  good  all  should  seek, 
350 

Social  infirmities  and  their  moral  anti- 
dote, 769 


Social  imustice,  574 

Social  life,  768 

Social  position  a  matter  of  relative 
value,  178 

Social  retribution,  502 

Social  rule  of  wealth,  the,  539 

Social  suretiships,  75 

Social  wrath  and  social  friendliness,  679 

Society  to  be  shunned,  the,  221 

Society,  selfishness  of,  409 

Socrates  quoted,  71,  497,  513,  597, 
607,  680 

Solitude  and  silence  necessary  to  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  380 

Solomon's  classification  of  men,  146 

Solomon's  life,  its  spiritual  signifi- 
cance, 9 

Solomon's  three  thousand  proverbs, 
619 

Son,  a  depraved,  described,  436 

Son,  a  high  aim  for  a,  108 

Son,  a  worthless,  336, 365,  468 

Son,  the  foolish,  366,  418 

Son,  the,  that  rejoices  his  father,  742 

Son,  the  unteachable,  180,  336 

Song,  a,  for  the  righteous,  751 

Soul  craving,  182 

Soul  craving,  allayed  only  by  labour, 

183 

Soul,  five  gates  of  the,  455 

Soul,  greatness  of  the,  701 

Soul  pleasure  and  soul  pain,  203 

Soul  satisfied  by  God  alone,  584 

Soul,  strength  of  the,  287 

Soul,  the,  its  bluntness  and  its  whet- 
stone, 693 

Soul,  the  preservation  of,  dependent  on 
conduct,  315 

Soul,  uniformity  of,  698 

Soul  without  knowledge^  the,  412 

Soul's  bluntness,  the,  694 

Soul's  home,  the,  225 

Soul's  necessity  to  love,  583 

Soul's  tower,  tne,  392 

Sound  intellect,  a,  195 

South,  Dr.,  quoted,  334,  350,  383 

Southey  auoted,  625 

Southwell  quoted,  82 

Speaking  truth,  definition  of,  171 

Speculation  \vithout  capital,  77 

Speech,  117,  170,  216,  260,  377 

Speech,  acceptable,  126,  463 

Speech  a  rod,  216 

Speech,  controlled  and  reckless,  181, 

377 

Speech,  false,  346 

Speech,  frugality  in,  frequently  sympto- 
matic of  something  good,  377 

Speech,  good,  described,  168,  253 

Speech,  gracious,  547 

Speech,  healing,  260 

Speech,  hypocritical,  345 

Speech,  incongruous  and  false,  345 
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Speech,  killing,  1^5,  217,  40,5 

Speech,  living,  260 

Speech,  mischievous,  172,  217 

Speech,  moral  elements  of,  127 

Speech,  natural,  117 

Speech,  nourishing,  125,  217 

Speech  of  a  splenetic  fool,  the,  388 

Speech  of  the  good,  influence  of,  117, 
216,  319,  463 

Speech  of  the  righteous  and  wicked 
compared,  125,  217,  282 

Speech  of  the  wicked,  118,  160,  217 

Speech,  piercing,  171 

Speech,  powers  and  perversion  of,  69 

Speech,  provocational,  389 

Speech,  querulous,  388 

Speech,  satisfying,  168,  404 

Speech,  self-profiting  in,  181 

Speech,  self-ruinous  in,  181,  389 

Speech,  tender,  639  ^ 

Speech,  useful,  277 

Speech,  useful,  the  joys  of,  277 

Speech,  wounding,  261,  389 

Spinning,  790 

Spiritual  excellence,  27 

t^pirilual  excellence  defined,  27 

Spiritual  excellence,  how  attained,  28 

Spiritual  excellence,  influence  of,  28 

Spiritual  happiness,  requirements  of,  38 

Spiritual  interests,  laziness  in,  433 

Spiritual  knowledge,  2 

Spiritual  science,  599 

Spiritual  verities,  557 

Spiritual  verities,  experimental  know- 
ledge of,  a  transcendent  blessing,  558 

Spiritual  verities,  experimental  know- 
ledge of,  attainable,  559 

Spurious  charity,  423 

Spurious  hospitality,  a,  570 

Spurious  hospitality  abhorrent,  572 

Standard,  the  right,  493 

Standards  by  which  the  rights  (,f  men 
are  to  be  determined,  565 

State,  promotion  of  the  best  interests 
of  a,  255 

Steele  quoted,  85,  229,  765 

Sterne  quoted,  371,  645 

Stevens,  Sir  J.,  quoted,  105 

Stillingfleet  quoted,  635 

Strange  woman,  the,  and  the  true  wife, 

71 

Strife,  355 

Strife,  a  lawful,  44 1 

Strife  and  oppression,  53 

Strife  hasty,  628 

Strife  inherent  in  the  soul,  53 

Strife  makers,  87 

Strife,  the  honour  of  ceasing  from  un- 
lawful, 442 

Strife,  three  ideas  concerning,  355 

Strong  drink,  intemperate  use  of,  de- 
ceitful, 439 

Strong  government,  a,  478 


Stuart  quoted,  630 
Student's  spirit,  a,  379 
Subjects  should  be  conservative,  609 
Success,  what  is  necessary  for,  3^ 
Suff"ering,  ordinary  means  wiiich  sus- 
tain a  man  under,  396 
Suicidal  tendencies  of  slothfulness,  522 
Summum  bonum,  the,  58 
Sun,  the  emblem  of  the  good  man,  64 
Suretiship,  special  caution  necessary  in, 

564 
Suretiships,  75 

Swaggering  generosity,  637 

Swain,  Charles,  quoted,  768 

Swearing,  objections  to,  663 

Swift,  Dean,  quoted,  354,  458,  468, 

645 
Sycophancy,  556 

Sycophancy,  ofl^ensiveness  of,    to    an 

honest  man,  678 
Sympathy,  power  of,  206 
Syrens,  fable  of  the,  19 

Talebearer,  mischievous  officiousness 

of  the,  467 
Talebearer,  the,  671 
Talebearer,  words  of  a,  389 
Talfourd  quoted,  430 
Talk,  238 

Talk,  impoverishing,  238 
Talkers,  the  merely  show)',  429 
Tattler,  the  mischievous,  141,  467 
Taylor,  Bishop,  quoted,  714 
Taylor,  Jeremy,  quoted,  72, 189, 424,  726 
Teachable  and   the  unteachable  son, 

the,  179 
Teachable,  the  destiny  of  the,  202 
Teacher,  office  of  the  true,  701 
Temper,  244 

Temper,  a  discontented,  335 
Temper  controlled,  243 
Temper  uncontrolled,  244,  331,  335 
Temple,  Sir  W.,  quoted,  389 
Tennyson  quoted,  12,  203,  660 
Terrible  evil  a,  and  a  severe  cure,  553 
Terrible'  in  human  history,  the,  34 
Terrific  in  human  governments,  the, 

440 
Testimony,  a  causeless,  615 
Things  that  are  good  for  some,  not 

good  for  others,  5 1 1 
Thompson  Dr.,  quoted,  704 
Thomson  quoted,  202,  293,  428 
Thought,  man's  dignity  consists  in,  621 
Thought,  power  of,  397 
Thoughtlessness,  276 
Thoughtfulness  a  law  of  life,  70 
Thoughts  of  the  wicked,  160,  282 
Thoughts  that  should  be  established, 

296 
Thoughts,  two  classes  of  sinful,  595 
Threats  idle  wind,  iS  ^ 
Three  bad  things,  380 
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Threefold  glimpse  of  life,  a,  711 
ThrcshinR,  way  of  in  the  East,  478 
Throne,  the.  bhould  be  established  by 

righteousness,  310 
Tiberias  II.  quoted,  754 
Todd,  Dr.  J.,  quoted,  259,  458 
Tombs,  the,  of  old  disputes,  327 
To-morrow,  the  uncertainty  of,  675 
Tongue,  government  of  the,  practicable, 

520 
Tongue,    influence    of    the,    on    the 

speaker,  404 
Tongue,     influence     of     the,     upon 

society,  405 
Tongue,  the  froward,  126 
Tongue  ungovemed,  troubles  through 

an,  519 
Torture,  the,  of  the  continual  dropping, 

Tower,  the  soul's  false,  393 

Tower,  the  soul's  true,  392 

Trader,  man  by  instincts  and  neces- 
sities is  a,  453 

Training,  definition  of,  536 

Transgiession  described,  750 

Transgressors,  the  way  of,  197  » 

Treasonable  rebellion,  376 

'lieatment  of  animals,  the,  163 

Treatment  of  the  poor,  a  t^st  of  cha- 
racter, 752 

Trials,  use  of,  485 

Trophy,  the  highest,  332 

Trouble  in  its  relation  to  the  righteous 
and  wicked,  135 

True  humanity  is  godliness,  249 

True  pathway  of  souls,  the,  1 76 

True  patriot,  the,  139 

True  pursuit  of  mankind,  the,  514 

True  thoughts,  superiority  to  all  other 
productions,  11 

True  thoughts,  their  vitality,  1 1 

True  witness,  the,  240 

Trustworthy  man,  the,  142 

Trustfulness,  true,  the  advantages  of, 

Truth  alone  imperishable,  99,  171 

Truth,  infinitude  of,  701 

Truthfulness  a  safeguard  against  evil, 
184 

Truthfulness  au  irstinct  to  the  righ- 
teous, 183 

Tullock,  Dr.,  quoted,  318 

Tupper  quoted,  118,  751,  756 

Two  interpreters,  the,  320 

Types  of  character  in  social  life,  140 

Types  of  corrupt  testimony,  615 

Types  of  kings,  729 

Types  of  servants,  763 

Tyrant,  the  throne  of  a,  470 

Unbearable  wound,  the,  396 
Understanding,  a  good,  defined,  195 
Understanding  a  well-spring  of  life,  320 


Undeserving  poor,  the,  500 
Uniformity  and  reciprocity  of  souls,  the, 

698 
Unfortunate  poor,  the,  341 
Ungenerous  disposition  a  curse,  146 
Uninstructible  persons,  202 
Universal  existence,  298 
Universe  not  etemaJ,  48 
Universe  organised  by  one  being,  49, 

96,278 
Unlawful  strife,  441 
Unregenerate  and  the  regenerate,  the, 

492 
Unregenerate,  the  way  of  the,  492 
Unscrupulous  accumulating,  466 
Upright,  the,  described,  718 
Uprightness  and  self-control,  528 

Value  of  a  good  messenger  to  his  em- 
ployers, the,  635 

Vanity  an  obstruction  to  self-improve- 
ment, 447 

Vanity  an  unsuccessful  agent,  448 

Vanity,  description  of,  l6l,  395 

Vanity  in  the  rich,  and  penetration  in 
the  poor,  720 

Vanity  of  wealthy  men  nourished  by 
the  flattery  of  their  dependents,  720 

Vanity,  one  of  the  greatest  obstructions 
to  soul-improvement,  668 

Veracity  and  safety,  527 

Veracity  and  wisdom,  219 

Verities,  spiritual,  558 

Villany  and  absurdity  of  sin,  the,  589 

Virtue  its  own  reward,  505 

Virtuous  woman,  definition  of  a,  159 

Virtuous  woman,  power  of  a,  159 

Visits,  how  and  when,  to  maJce,  644 

Voice  of  divine  wisdom,  90 

Voice  of  wisdom  to  the  world,  22 

Voltaire  quoted,  198,  426 

Volubility,  evils  of,  123 

Voluntary  connection  with  wicked  men, 
386 

Vows  broken  by  selfishness,  476 

Vows,  obligation  of  performing  right, 
476 

Vows,  proper  and  improper,  476 

Vows,  wrong,  476 

Vulgarity  likes  finery,  150 

Walking  uprightly,  215 

Wardlaw  quoted,   14,  118,  379,  483, 

779,  66r,  680 
Wastefulness,  two  causes  of,  390 
Way  of  transgressors,  the,  197 
Way  of  the  upright,  314 
Way  of  the  wise,  the,  279 
Way  to  ruin,  the,  132 
Way  to  strength,  the,  131,  314 
Wealth,  238,  263 
Wealth  a  blessing  when  rightly  used, 

629 
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Wealth  and  poverty,  tendencies  of, 
121,  185,  313 

Wealth  desirable  for  the  good,  511 

Wealth,  dignifying,  239,  312 

Wealth,  enlightened  piety  conductive 
toS92 

Wealth  gotten  by  vanity,  190 

Wealth  in  relation  to  character,  51 1 

Wealth  making  friends,  409 

Wealth  makuig  happy,  128,  263, 
312 

Wealth,  rightly  distributed  by  Provi- 
dence, 716 

Wealth,  rule  of,  should  be  a  generous 
rule,  539 

Wealth,  secular  and  spiritual,  con- 
trasted, 410 

Wealth,  tendency  of,  to  promote 
haughtiness,  i(09 

Wealth   undesirable  for  the  wicked, 

S" 

Wealth,    worthlessness   of  a   wicked 

man's,  109,  263,  313 
Wealth,  wrong  kinds  of,  679 
Wealthy  men,  vanity  of,  720 
Webster  quoted,  371,  784 
Wesley  quoted,  459 
Whetstone,  the  soul's,  694 
Whisperer,  the,  a  separator  of  friends, 

327 
White,  H.  Kirke,  quoted,  252 
Whitehead  quoted,  203 
Whittier,  J.  C,  quoted,  4CX),  749 
Wicked  a  ransom  for  the  righteous, 

509 
Wicked,  a  snare  for  the,  750 
Wicked,  an  argument  for  the  future 

punishment  of,  157,  498 
Wicked,  aversion  of  the,  to  the  truly 

pious,  602 
Wicked,  best  services  of  the,  an  abo- 
mination to  the  Lord,  525 
Wicked,  destiny  of  the,  719 
Wicked,  doom  of  the,  34,  265,  438 
Wicked,    flattery   of   the,    execrable, 

611 
Wicked,  influence  of  the,  33 
Wicked,  influence  of  their  punishment 

on  others,  498,  509 
Wicked,  insecurity  of  the,  161 
Wicked,  malignity  of  the,  498 
Wicked  men,  the  character  of,  438 
Wicked,  prosperity  of  the,  a  public 

calamity    723 
Wicked,  prosperity  of  the,  increases 

the  power  of  oppression,  724 
Wicked,    prosperity  of   the,  wrong, 

489 
Wicked,  seeming   prosperity  of  the, 

234.  488 
Wicked,  the,  497 
Wicked,  the,  cannot  ruin  the  good, 

602 


Wicked,  the,  have  no  prosperity  in  the 
future,  607 

Wicked,  the  lamp  of  the,  187 

Wicked,  the,  mere  sacrifices  for  (he 
good  and  true,  510 

'Wicked,  the,  not  to  be  envied,  510 

Wicked,  troubles  of  the,  136,  19S 

Wicked,  work  of  the,  146 

Wickedness,  524 

Wickedness-  a  means  of  exhibiting  cer- 
tain perfections  of  God's  nature,  299 

Wickedness  and  eflrontery,  527 

Wickedness  and  wisdom,  the  bane  and 
the  antidote,  32 

Wickedness,  arguments  for  the  certain 

W3unishment  of  the,  498 
ickedness     contemptible   and   con- 
temptuous, 382 

Wickedness  contemptuous  in  spirit, 
383,  498. 

Wickedness  promoted  by  personal  orna- 
ment, 149 

Wickedness,  some  of  the  elements  of, 
382 

Widow,  Jehovah's  special  regard  for 
the,  281 

Wife,  a  contentious,  419,  494,  693 

Wife,  a  good,  a  divine  gift,  407 

Wife,  a  true  woman's  conduct  as  a, 

789 
Wife,  blessedne      as  a  mother  of  a 

true,  792 
Wife,  earnest  and  varied  industries  of  a 

true,  791 
Wife,  elevating  influence  of  a  true, 

790 
Wife,  excellence  as  an  individual  of  a 

true,  794 
Wife,  generosity  as  a  neighbour  of  a 

true,  793 
Wife,  industry  of  a  true,  790 
Wife,  management  of  a  true,  789 
Wife,  practical  afl'ection  of  a,  789 
Wife,  the  good  influence  and  character- 
istics of,  159,  214,  406,  495 
Wife,  the  true,  72,  214,  789 
Wife,  torturing  power  of  a  brawling, 

494 
Wilberforce  quoted,  754 
Wine  a  mocker,  439 
Wine  as  a  beverage  and  a  medicine, 

787 
Wisdom,  attainment  of,  dependent  on 

the  spirit  of  the  seeker,  220 
Wisdom,  deliveiing  influence  of,  35, 

205 
Wisdom,  endowments  of,  46 
Wisdom,  means  of  getting,  359 
Wisdom,  right  reception  of,  34 
Wisdom  the  source  and  sovereign  of 

worlds,  a8 
Wisdom,  tne  voice  of,  22,  90 
Wisdom  the  want  of  states,  142 
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Wisdom,  trae,  always  associated  with 

forecast,  533 
Wisdom,  value  and  permanence  of  her 

^ifts,  94,  199 
Wise  and  the  foolish,  the,  198 
Wise  man,  mind  of  the,  and  mind  of 

the  fool  compared,  373 
Wise  men,  transforming  power  of  the 

ideas  of,  206 
Wise  spirit,  a,  381 
Wise  treatment  of  our  sins,  726 
Witnesses,  false,  526,  615 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  quoted,  627 
Woman,  dignified  and  cheerlul  bearing 

of  a  true,  795 
Woman,  personal  character  of  a  model, 

794 
Woman,  the  strange,  71 

Woman,  true,  devout  and  honoured  in 

religion,  796 
Womanhood,aj)octicpictureoftrue,788 
Word,  the,  193 

Word  of  God,  penalty  of  despising,  193 
V/ord  of  God,  the,  193 
Words,  160,  193,  256,  278 
■"Vords,  all,    should    breathe  a    kind 

spirit,  632 
Words,  examples  of,   spoken  in  due 

season,  279 
Words,  fertilising,  385 
Words,  flowing,  385 
Words,  good,  1 75, '282 
Words,  human,  193 
Words,  lasting  eflcct  of,  285 
Words  of  inspired  wisdom,  the,  383 
Words,  naturally  flowing,  632 
Words,  pacifying  and  irritating  power 

of,  2]fi 
Words,  right  oud  wrong  use  of,  257. 


Words  that  hide  truth,  631 

Words,  value  of,  dependent  on  their 

seasonable  utterance,  278^631 
Wordsworth  quoted,  54,  214,  295,  317, 

493.  538 
Work,  the  important,  should  be  done 

first  in  labour,  613 
Works,  all,  bring  results  to  the  worker, 

147.  541 
Works,    committal  of,    to  the  Lord, 

297 
Works,  good,  31S 
World's  honey,  the.  641 
Worldly  prosperity  no  proof  of  piety, 

722 
Worldly  wealth,  190 
Worldly  wealth  a  good  thing,  190,  208, 

312,  569 
Worship,  instinct  of,  in  all,  698 
Worst  and  best  way  of  treating  social 

dissensions,  628 
Worth,  real,  how  to  be  determined, 

410 
'*  Wounds  of  a  wound  '   the,  484 
Wrong  may  exist  in  '  jry  different  cha- 
racters, 433 
Wrong,  reproof  r.  the,  blessed,  612 
Wrong  road,  the,  491 

Young  man,  the,  18 

Young  men  counselled  in  relation  to 

women,  88 
"  Young  men  of  the  period,"  715 
Young,  Dr.,  auoted,  49,  230,  364,  701 
Young  quoted,  163,  340,  456,  618,  675, 

734 
Youth,  godliness  in,  makes  strength 
glorious,  482 
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The  Mission  of  "  The  Homilist'^  is  not  to  supply  sermons  for  indolent  or 
incompetent  preachers,  but  stimulus  and  tonic  for  ihc'truc-hearted,  hard-working, 
and  jjcnuine  teacher.  It  does  not  deal  in  the  "ready-made,"  but  in  the 
raw  material.  It  only  admits  contributions  of  the  most  condensed  and  suggestive 
character.  It  rec^uircs  thingt,  not  words— healthy  saplings,  just  rising  into 
sight,  and  strugglmg  into  shape,  not  lifeless  timber,  however  exquisitely  carved 
or  brilliantly  polished.  The  former  may  grow,  the  latter  must  rot.  It  prefers 
one  llfc-germ  to  a  cart-load  of  manufactured  sermons. 

Although  ncirly  One  Hunpred  Thousand  Volumes  of  the  Homilist  have  been 
sold,  the  demand  for  the  work  is  as  great  as  ever,  and,  consequently,  a  new  series 
has  been  started.  This  is  universally  considered  to  be  the  11E.ST.  In  no  former 
scries  had  the  Editor  so  much  time  to  devote  to  the  work,  so  many  first-class 
Homiletical  thinkers  at  his  service,  and,  througii  the  advance  of  Biblical 
scholarship,  so  aillvent  a  store  of  sacred  learning  available  to  his  use. 
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The  FIRST  VOLUME  of  the  Editor's  Series  contains  EIGHTY-NINE 
Sermons,  more  or  less  elaborate. 

Besides  these  Sermons  there  arc  various  Articles  on  other  General  Subjects  :  — 

Variations  on  Themes  from  Scriituri;,  by  Rev.  Francis  Jncox,  B.A, 
The  Preacher's  Disskciiniv  Room,  by  Matucmaticus,  M,A. :  in 
which  the  Revs.  II.  P.  Liddon,  M.A.,  II.  Ward  Ikocher,  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.I)., 
are  examined  as  Preachers.— (3.)  Uliii.iCAi.  Crithihm  :  containing  Articles 
from  the  pen  of  W.  Limlsiy,  D.D.,  Dr.  Clark,  M.A.— (4.^  Pri.iMT  and  its 
ilAND.MAiDR:  containing  Articles  from  Revs,  H.  Maclean,  B.D,,  H.  Bower.—.' 
^5.)  Literary  Nopicks;  which  cont.iin  Reviews  of  a  large  number  of  im- 
portant Theological,  Homiletical,  and  other  Works.  THE  EDITION  Of  THIS 
Volume  is  nearly  exmaustbd. 
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The  SECOND  VOLUME  of  the  Editor's  Series  contains  EIGHTY- 
THREE  Sermons. 

Besides  these  Sermons  there  are  various  Articles  on  other  General  Subjects  :— 

(I.)  Variationh  on  themes  from  Scripture,  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Jacox, 
B.A.— (2.)  The  Preacher's  DrssEcriNG  Room,  by  M.ithematicus,  M.A. : 
in  which  the  Revs.  C.  J.  VauRhan,  D.D.,  John  Kcr,  Stopford  Brooke,  T. 
Binney,  are  examined  as  Proachcrs. — (3.)  Biblical  Criticfsm  :  cont.aininfj 
Articles  from  the  pen  of  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  W.  Linds.ny,  D.D.-  (4.)  Pui.pit 
AND  ITS  Handmaids  :  containing  Articles  by  E.  S.  Dallas,  W.  Benlon  C'liow, 
F.  W.  Farrar,  M.A.,  F.R.S.— (5.)  Literarv  Notices:  which  con'riin 
Reviews  of  a  large  number  of  important  Theological,  Homilctical,  and  other 
Works. 
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The  THIRD  VOLUME  of  the  Editor's  Series  contain;: 
Sermons,  more  or  less  elaborate. 

Besides  these  Sermons  there  are  v.irious  Articles  on  other  General  Subjects  :— . 

(i.)  Variations  on  Thkmes  from  Scripture,  by  Rev.  Francis  Jacox, 
B.A.— (2.)  The  Preacher's  Disshc  .  inc.  TIoom,  by  Episcopus :  in  which  are 
examined  the  Tragic  Preacher,  the  Comic  Preacher,  the  Rhapsodic  Preacher,  tlic 
Technical  Preacher,  and  the  Grand  Preacher. — (3.)  Biblical  Criticism  :  con- 
taining  articles  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Clarke,  F.H.A.S.,  and  Dr.  Ginshurg. — 
(4.)  Talmudic  Sniiv  with  St.  Paul,  by  John  Gill.  (5.)  Pulpit  and  its 
Handmaids  :  containing  selections  from  Romaine,  .Scldcn,  Henry  Smith,  John 
Howe,  Dr.  Gculboum,  Ruskin,  Disraeli,  &c.— (6.)  Literary  Notices:  which 
contain  Reviews  of  a  large  number  of  important  Theological,  Homilctical,  and 
other  Works. 

The  FOURTH  VOLUME  of  the  Editor's  Series  contains  NINETY-ONE 
Sermons,  more  or  less  elaborate. 

Besides  these  Sermons  there  are  various  Articles  on  other  General  Subjects  : — 

Variations  on  Themes  from  Scripture,  by  Rev.  Francis  Jacox,  B.A.— 
(2.)The  Preacher's  Dissectino  Room,  by  Episcopus,  in  which  are  examined 
the  Grand  Preacher,  the  Philosophic  Preacher,  the  Mystical  Preacher,  and  tlie 
Intuitional  Pieather.— (3.)   Biblical  Criticisms  :  containing  Articles  from  ihe 

Sen  of  Dr.  Clarke,  F.R.A.S.,  Dr.  Ginshurg,  and  Dr.  Lange. — (4.)  Taimudic 
TIDY  WITH  St.  Paul,  by  John  (iill.— (S.J  Pulpit  and  its  handmaids: 
containing  selections  from  W.  R.  Perceval,  h.  W.  B'arr.ir,  M.A.,  Dr.  Bushncll, 
Dr.  l'orl)es  Winslow,  Dr.  J.  Hamilton,  etc.— (6.)  Literary  Notices  :  which 
contain  Reviews  of  a  large  number  of  important  Theological,  Homilctical,  and 
other  works. 

The  FIFTH  VOLUME  of  the  Editor's  Series  contains  NINETY-FOUR 
Sermons,  more  or  less  elaborate. 
Besides  these  Sermons,  there  are  various  Articles  on  other  General  Subjects  :— 

(I.)  The  Preacher's  Dissecting  Room,  by  Episcopus:  in  which  are 
examined  Dr.  Crccdman,  Suavity  Sentiment,  Rev.  \V.  Heartwom,  B.A.,  and  Dr. 
Winslower. — (2.)  Biblical  Criticisms  :  containing  Articles  from  the  pen  of  E. 
P.  Barrows,  D.D.,  A.  C.  Swainson,  M  A.,  F.  W.  H.,  Vt.H.,  Kbrard,  and  J. 
Kobortson,  D.D.— (3.)  Pulpit  and  its  Handmaids:  containing  Original 
.Similitudes,  by  the  Editor.— (4.)  Literary  NfvncES  :  which  contain  Reviews 
of  a  large  number  of  important  Theological,  Homiletical,  and  other  works. 


NOTICES    OF    THE    PRESS. 

CtfimCH  OF  RNGl.AND  MONTKLY  REVIEW.— "Qw  of  the  moit  thouglitful  and 

rioquert icriaU  within  our  kn(iwli<.„o." 
HOGG'S  INSf RLCTOH.~'"'Wc  »tf  iinxioun  lliat  our  rctdor*,  who  \vi»li  tn  see  our  then- 
logical  and  religioufc  literature  freih  and  healthy,  ibould  know  of  the  ctittenre  of  tbo 
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COMMONH^EALTH.—" HYxomXA  the  pulpit  pjnerally  be  raised  to  the  s 
'Homilist'  has  set  up,  it  will  be  clothed  with  a  power  as  treat  as  it  1 


•  Homilist.'    The  editor  is  a  man  of  remarkable  ability,  in  erery  way  well  qualified  for 
the  mission  he  has  assumed." 

CHRISTIAN  SPECTA  TOR.—"  The  '  Homilist '  is,  of  all  thought-books  for  ministers,  the 
most  suggestive  and  philosophical  wo  have  seen.  The  book  is  a  thoroughly  healthy  book 
from  beginning  to  end.  If  wo  have  any  objection  to  make,  it  is  on  the  score  of  a  too  pro- 
digal expenditure  of  mental  wealth." 

DUNDEE  ADVERTISER,—"  Wc  need  not  formally  eulogise  it.  We  do  not  highly  laud 
when  we  aiRrm  the.;,  in  the  department  of  religious  literature  to  which  it  belongs,  it  hat 
no  worthy  competitor,  cither  of  the  past  or  the  present.  It  is  wonderfully  suggestive,  and, 
in  regard  to  style,  is  most.stimulating  and  refreshing.    Wc  wish  it  a  wide  circulJlion." 

THE  FREEMAN.—"  The  homilies  are  altogether  of  such  high  merit,  so  masculine  in  style,  so 
unfettered  by  fear  of  censure,  so  spiritual  in  feeling,  that  a  study  of  them  must  bencnt  any 
minister." 

CHRISTIAN  »'i?J?A'Z:KArj?M^5'.—"  It  traverses  its  own  peculiar  sphere  with  a  splendour 
quite  enough  to  dazzlo  the  vision  of  any  rival  aspirant.  One  '  Homilist '  is  sufficient  tu 
strike  an  induence  into  the  pulpits  of  all  churches." 

CONGREGA  TIONAL  PULPIT.—"  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  this  volume  in 

some  respects The  editor  is  well  known  in  the  religious  world  as  a  man  of  genius, 

anfted  with  powers  of  eloquence  almost  unsurpassed  by  any  modern  preacher 

Every  number  is  worth  the  price  oi  an  entire  volume,  because  of  ita  eminent  instructivencsi 
and  suggcstivcncss." 

standard  which  the 
in,  It  will  tie  elotlirU  with  a  power  us  great  as  it  has  ever  wielded  in 
any  age  of  the  <  liiireh.  We  have  fresh,  living  thought,  spoken  in  the  language  of  common 
life,  with  a  whoL'ness  and  healthiness  of  tone,  an  absence  of  cant,  a  fcrvcni  truthfulness, 
and  a  deep  reverence,  which  must  greatly  move  thoughtful  and  earnest  minds." 

NONOONFOR.MIST.—"  It  would  be  an  immense  increase  of  the  power  of  the  pulpit  tti  give 
it  new  channels  such  as  this.  We  heartily  hope  that  this  new  helper  in  the  c.iuse  of 
church  renovation,  and  the  guul.ince  of  c  oinmnn  life,  m.iy  maintain  a  secure  and  useful 
place  in  the  literary  field.  The  contents  have  unity,  but  not  samem-ss,  and  are  rich  in 
original  thought— both  dcvclope<l  principles  and  the  :ieeds  of  irulh.  We  ran  speak  highly 
of  the  adaptation  of  this  work  to  the  intelligence,  and  to  the  felt  wants  of  the  best  and  most 
earnest  minds  of  our  day.  The  author  has  studied  patiently  and  devoutly  both  the  pliilo> 
sophy  of  the  mind  .ind  the  revealed  will  of  (lod.  lie  sees  the  preconfiguration  of  human 
nature  to  spiritual  triilli,  and  presents  th<'  liospel  .is  designed  .md  fitted  to  meet  and 
perfect  it  With  great  philosophical  breadth,  there  is  no  absence  of  scriptural  simplicity. 
The  general  theme  is  presented  with  great  lutninousness  and  power ;  the  argument  is  calm 
and  stately,  and  the  illustration  aided  by  imagination,  sensibility  and  taste." 

MORNING  CHRONICLE.—"  It  w.is  said  of  linrke,  that  you  could  not  take  shelter  under 
the  same  hedge  with  hiri^  in  a  shower  of  rain  without  finding  out  th.it  he  was  no  common 
man  ;  and  wo  are  sure  tiiat  few  readers  could  read  a  single  page  of  these  \olumes  without 
coming  to  the  same  co.iclusion  with  regard  to  Dr.  Thomas.  There  is  originality  in  his 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  questions  before  him.  I  he  reader  will  look  in  vain  for  what  may 
be  termed  a  professional  handling  of  the  subject.  The  phrases  of  a  technical  theology 
are  wholly  discarded." 

THE  COUNTE.'iS  OE  HUNTINGDON'S  MAGAZINE.-"  XYAt  it  no  ordinary  produc 
tion— it  has  a  freshness  and  purity  peculiarly  its  own.  Its  power  lies  in  its  vigorous  living- 
ness.      It  is  a  bold,  fearless,  faitnful  utterance  of  (iod  s   truth,  just  what  t.hc  present 


day  demands.    The  man  who  ran  spi-ak  and  write  after  this 'ishion  has  n<i 
do  in  these  heart-stirring  times;  a  solemn  responsibility  rests  upon  him." 


■viean  work  to 


BIRAflNGHAM  MERCURY.—"  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  ably- 
written  publications  of  the  day.  It  is  entirely  original,  and  abounds  with  sterling  ideas. 
....  It  needs  but  to  be  perused  to  commend  itself  tu  the  genuine  Christian  of  every 
denomination." 

MONTROSE  STANDARD  AND  ARGUS.-"VpTy  high  are  its  literary  merits-very 
Catholic  in  its  spirit.  It  is  strewed  with  numerous  and  beautiful  thoughts,  clothed  in  dic- 
tion, energetic  and  elegant." 

LEEDS  TIMES,— "It  ci>\u,i\n»  some  of  the  most  eloquent  discourses  that  have  ever  l>ccn 
p<-nne(i,  and  it  deserves  .1  high  place  in  our  periodic.il  literature.  Wo  must  say  more  to 
do  anvtbing  like  justice  to  this  truly  valuable  serial." 

HALIFAX  COURIER.— "T\u  editor  {vihn  i.n  nlso  the  chief  contributor)  is  one  of  the  most 
profound,  sugg>  stive,  eloquent  preachers  of  the  ago:  and  this  work  bear*  on  every  part 
tho  impress  of  his  great  mind," 

THE  nVSGEDYDD.  -".Strong  me.it  to  the  strong,  to  those  who  art'  skilful  in  the  word  of 
righteousness,  is  to  \\m\  in  the  '  Homilist.'  Minirters  of  th<'  gospel  should  especially  pro- 
cure it,  read,  .ind  study  it.    Almost  every  sentence  contains  hosts  ol  ideas." 

HERALD  OF  PEACE.—  "  .1  Is  full  of  original  and  suggestive  thought,  clothed  in  imagery 

•tnd  language  of  great  beauty 1  he  whole  work  is  pervaded  by  an  independeni  0 

•if  thought,  and  a  freshness  of  fcellog  that  arc  tunics  alike  tu  the  intellect  and  the  heart." 
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PERTtfSHIRE' ADVERTISER.— "XVx^  is  ,i  jicii...]!.;.!   .1  r.Trcwonh Its  aim  ii 

not  SB  much  to  furnish  elaborate  productions  or  tinishod  tu'i^'i-iastc  suiipiythcrawmatorial 

of  thought It  is  tcominp  with  thought,  and  pro\  .>!..     flu'.iK""'    .■■.?(  is  well 

fitted  to  be  a  guide  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  be  a  thinker.  .  .  We  sii^ula  lil  '^  tn  see 
it  in  the  handi  of  ail  our  ministers,;  to  them,  especially,  it  is  a  L>"}t:,  a.'d  aocdii  ciy  to  bo 
Vnown  to  them  to  be  prized." 

DR.  PARKER. — "We  ran  never  sufficiently  express  our  obligalicrs  tj  ihf  '  Hori!;!ist,' rts 
most  fruitful  suffgestivcn^ss,  and  inspiring  tone  of  enthusiasm  l.aV^  /e'^iitred  ns  oxcellpnt 
service  times  without  number.  We  wish  th.it  all  theolo^iial  students  coiiUl  i,<^  induced 
to  study  the  structural  symmetry  and  the  rumuhttivc  argumont.itivencss  of  these  living  and 
penetrating  discourses.    Dr.  Thomas  is  always  philosophical,  yet  never  unpopular." 

JAMES  B.  WALKER,  D.D.,  Author  of"  The  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  .Salvation."— "  I 
have  read  the  serial  with  awakened  interest.  There  is  something  in  it  that  stirs  the  mind 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet." 

CHURCH  STANDARD.—"  That  the  author  is  fully  equal  to  the  discussion  of  suc'.i  topics. 
few  who  are  aciuainted  with  his  oualilic.-itions  will  presume  to  deny.  He  is  evidently  a 
man  of  refined  taste  and  cultivated  intellect.  He  has  rc/idcrodhigh  sen'icc  to  '?"•  cause  of 
truth  as  an  expositor  and  a  critic.  There  are  passages  wliich,  f-ir  richness  of  iinrigery  and 
choiccncsb  of  rhetoric,  have  scarcely  been  surpassed.  The  verj  significance  a  .d  symbo- 
lism of  language  seems  to  bo  exhausted  in  the  elegant  structure  of  many  of  these  nervous 
and  inspiring  paragraphs." 

RRITISH  QUARTERLV  RE y/EW.—"  They  nn  no  common-place  productions,  nor  are 
they  adapted  to  m'  ^  is  of  a  common-place  order." 

ECLECTIC  REVlh  ',/.—"  The  most  strikinif  and  well-timed  discourses  it  has  ever  been  our 
rood  fortune  to  meet  with.  They  abound  with  thought,  and  may  be  regnr  led  as  models 
Sy  those  friends  of  reform,  w'.io  would  render  the  modern  pulpit  a  true  and  influential  ex- 
ponent of  the  spirit  of  the  times." 

GEORGE  GlLFn.LAN.—'"&\ic\i.  a  periodical  as  Arnold  would  have  low.d,  and  Coleridge 
promised  to  contribute  to.  Altogether,  I  never  had  more  pleasure  in  reading  or  recom- 
mending any  religious  periodical.    Ol  si  sic  omnia." 

SAMUEL  DAVIDSON,  D.D.,  LL.D.—"  Most  h.-artily  and  conscientiously  do  I  recom- 
mend the  '  Homilist '  to  all  classes  of  readers.  Voung  pre.ichers  should  study  it.  It  will 
greatly  benefit  them,  f.avmen  (improperly  so  called)  snould  read  it.  It  will  create  in 
tliem  a  thirst  for  something  better  than  what  they  commonly  hear  from  cir  pulpits,  and  stir 
up  in  their  souls  feeliags  and  aspirations  of  the  noble  sort. 

DUNDEE  DAILY  ADVERTISER.-"  v;;  hout  copying  Robertson  oi  Hrighton,  there  is  a 
prevailing  spirit  in  this  publication  wliich  perpetually  reminds  you  nf  '-.s  sublime  uttor- 
anccf.  Dr.  I'homas  i-i  i  man  of  a  spirit  so  protnuml  and  comprclien' i.'O,  so  catholic  and 
charititble,  that  the  '  lloniiliit '  could  not  be  other  than  th.it  wliid  ic  is.  For  the  »kj»i 
always  underlies  the  hook  v.'hich  lie  writes.  I  he  '  Homilist'  i:i  so  rich  in  exquisite  utter- 
ances that  the  attemiit  at  qiiotatifin  in  this  notice  would  be  to  commence  illimitable  en- 
largement. On  the  whole,  we  have  two  things  to  remark  in  r- niu-xinn  with  this  publica- 
tion— viz.,  first,  tli.it  the  'Homilist'  is  the  HK.S  l'  preacher's  anuual  which  we-  know; 
second,  the  last  volume  is  the  HEST  :  it  belongs  to  the  Editor'^  .^inMga." 

/LISTINGS  NEIVS.—" The  'Homilist'  is  full  of  thoughts.  Worci.i  sand  for  something 
here;  and  ilo  more  than  (ill  up  sp.ice— they  arc  the  mcui.i  ot  ideas.  We  heartily  commend 
to  our  thinking  readers  this  admirable  work." 

l>l\.  N.'tSll :  .'imrricn.  Author-  of  the  Commentarv  on  Neto  Tesiament  in  thr  German 
Liin>;iiii),'i',  tulitor  of  :hf"  Chrisf'' in  .'lfiol<ij;i\f,"vi]in  often  quotes  tho  '  Homilist '  and 
says  that  "  it  is  a  work  of  classic  i-'ti-aiter,  a  journal  of  great  value." 

'/'/IE  It'.l  TCll  ..  (A'.—"  It  woal.  1  ••".ng  toolar  to  say  lli.it  we  have  derived  pleasure  from 
the  perusal  of  liis  volume  ('I.-  ,'  .\i  ilyst')  equal  to  that  which  ".e  have  found  in  tno 
'Homilist.'  Therf  is  in  l)i.  Th  ■■■j.,  »  produr^tiims  a  bi'.iiitiful  blending  of  deep  thought, 
tmanswcrable  .irgunieiit,  chosen  wordj,  and  tenderness  of  fouling,  such  as  wo  very  rarely 
fintl  in  any  other  I  onuletic  pages." 

ILLUSTRATED  A'Ajr.9.— "The  'Homlist'  has  become  the  h-indbcik  of  thousands  ot 

ministers  of  all  persuasions Dr.  Thomas  has  a  powerful  yet  chaste  imagination, 

which  presses  .ill  nature,  life,  science,  art,  and  history,  into  its  r.i  .-vice.  Ho  thoroughly 
grasps  nis  theme,  pours  his  soul  into  it,  develops  it  in  the  most  logical  manner,  clothes  his 
Uioughts  in  a  noble  garb,  and  enunciates  his  discourse  with  thrilling  effect." 

CHRISTIAN  lVORLD.-~"\/<!  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  tho  opinion  that  the 
'  Homilist  is  a  most  able  production,  well  worthy  of  the  penis.iY  of  ministers,  students, 
and  the  more  thoughtful  members  of  all  sections  of  die  Christian  Church,  and  our  readers 
will  be  gli;d  to  see  in  tlr- following  extract,  the  opinion  torn'ed  by  a  learned  Cambridge 
man  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  Thomas  ;-' I  cannot  better  express  my  own  opinion  of  the  work 
than  by  adopting  the  language  in  wlii<h  .\rch(leacon  H.ire  has  ile<cribed  the  expositions  of 
Luther:  his  strong  good  si  use,  ,ind  his  t.imiliarity  witii  the  Itiblo  often  enabled  him  tu 
ilisccrii  the  truth  by  a  kind  of  divination  e\'en  in  dimrult  qiicstions.'  " 

DR.  l.ANGE,  Piv/rssor  of  Throto);y  nt  thr  I'liivetsify  of  /tonn.—"  This  is  the  best  and  moit 
widely  ciirulated  of  the  books  published  in  T.nglaiid  for  tho  proniotion  of  nulpit  oratory. 
The  Editor's  SifRllt'i  is  carefully  edited  .mil  repleie  with  solid  matter.  Its  sland-poiiit 
is  large-hearted,  above  creeds,  and  evangelii.ii  in  the  widest  M'tise.  Its  contcits  fully 
justify  lu  in  r  comuicndiug  it  to  prc»chcts  au'i  tbculugians  gcuarolly  in  Uurniatiy  also.'* 
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A    HOxVIILETICAL    COMMENTARY 


OK  THB 


ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  : 

THE    SECOriD    'JOSPEL    OF    ST.     LUKE  ; 

Including  Kmendative  Renderings,  ExeRctical  Remarks,  and  the  various  Readings 
of  the  three  most  celebrated  MSS.  of  the  Ori<,'inal  Greek  Te.\t. 

8vo.     Cloihf  p.  nett.    (Postage,  M.)    1870.    R.  Dickinson  6c  Co.,  London. 


THE  BRITISH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW'.— Dr.  Thomas  has    shown  both  in  his 

expository  discourses  on  Matthew.  .ukI  in  this  rorrespnndintf  volume  on  the  Acts,  how 
fruitful  in  suifijestiveness  of  thout{ht,  and  how  cump.ttibic  with  modern  appliratitm  and 
riictorical  eft'iTtivcness  such  a  method  [the  Homiletiral]  of  treatment  is.  To  combine 
history,  philosophy,  practical  urKcnry,  and  freedom  of  oratory,  .'is  Dr.  Thomas  has  done,  is 
sur.'ly  much  more  attractive  and  efficient  in  rclijfious  teaching  than  to  employ  one  or  two 
of  these  onlv.  This  volume  on  the  .\cts  is  simply  a  series  of  expository  discourses,  which, 
i'.j  a  very  able  and  effective  manner,  combine  history  .and  expository  treatment.  Tho 
principles  fairly  deducible  from  a  textual  exegesis  are  freely  applied  to  our  modern  lifi-. 
Some  of  these  are  very  able  and  felicitous.  Sluch  inijenuity  is  shown  in  arranifing  under  .i 
simple  and  sufficiently  general  formula,  and  in  a  complete  symmetrical  and  lucid  jjl.in,  tho 
various  theories  of  the  historian.  Wo  heartily  commend  Dr.  Thomas's  book  as  an  ex- 
ami)le  of  a  manner  of  preachiinj  that  would  make  conureK.itions  much  more  familiar  with 
Scripture  than  they  are,  .ind  as  a  timely  exposition  cf  i)'-iniitive  Church  history.  It  is  full 
of  su{;gcstiveness  and  vigour,  of  honest  exegesis  and  sound  philosophy  " 

THE  SOUTH  WALES  PRESS.—"  •  •  •  We  must  now  forbear.  Thi  ^-  of  ourre.-iders  who 
will  be  induced  by  these  obser\'ations  to  purchase  this  Mihiine,  we  winild  refer  especially 
to  three  sketches— the  second,  the  twenty-eighth,  and  the  hundred  and  rtfth— as  containing; 
specimens  of  the  iruu  iiii-a!  of  expository  discourse.  •  -  •  M<'fore  we  p.irt  with  this 
volume,  we  would  commend  it  most  I'ordially  to  all  who  read  and  wish  t('  understand  tho 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  We  know  of  no  other  work  in  the  langua)^c  that  w  luld  be  so 
helpful  to  them :  and  Ministers  and  S.abbath-School  Teachers  would  hnd  it  tho  best  work 
of  tho  kind  that  has  ever  appeared.  It  is  handsomely  g<it  up.  and  we  doubt  not  it  will 
meet  with  a  hearty  reception  iVom  biblical  students  generiiUy. 

THE  ENGLISH  INDEPENDENT.— "Mr.  X\\ony.\9.  has  the  true  genius  for  homiletical 
analysis,  and  he  has  given  ample  proof  of  it  in  tl:e  volume  before  us.  We  know  of  no  book 
in  which  the  true  sense  of  the  Acts  is  more  thuroughly  brought  out,  and  the  great  lessims 
which  it  teaches,  presented  with  greater  power  than  in  this  most  sug>;estive  volume.  In- 
dependence of  thought,  thorough  insight  into  a  text,  skill  in  grasping  and  bringing  out  its 
full  meaning,  and  groat  practical  suggcstivcness,  is  the  cha.-.i<:teristic  of  the  Coinmontary 
throughout.  ' 

THE  PULP/r  A NALy.i7\—" This  is  hyhr  tho  most  carefully  constructed  and  complete 
work  which  Dr.  Thomas  has  produced.  It  i"^  in  every  respect  a  noble  volume,  and  will  do 
much  to  enhance  his  well  ea-nedand  substauiial  fami".  1  he  wriier  h.is  taken  ^;reat  |),iins 
to  ascertain  the  critical  meaning  of  the  rei  ord,  and  having  inaiU'  his  ground  sure  he  has 
most  successfully  expounded  and  illustrated  tlu-  doctrinal  form  of  'The  Hook  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Christian  Church.'  Thuso  who  wish  to  form  a  pi  pular  and  successful 
expository  stylo  will  do  well  to  study  this  work,  and  many  who  ini.igine  that  they  h.ivo 
already  preached  fiom  every  text  in  the  New  Testament  will  be  surpri; cd  to  fi.id  that 
many  of  the  verses  which  they  havu  passed  over  as  unmanageable,  yield  the  very  riclieit 
honey," 

"thTgENIUS  of  the  GOSPEL; 

A  HOMILETICAL  COMMENTARY  ON  THl-:  GOSPEL  01-  MATTHEW. 

Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  Rkv.  W.  Wehsikr,  M.A,,  jomt  Editor  of 

'•  Webster  and  Wilkinson's  Greek  Testament," 

A  Second  Edition  will    soon  api^car,  in  a  thick,  handsomv  volume,  cloth 

piicc  lOs.Gd. 


CHRISTIAN  SPECTATOR,— "T\ti%  is  a  book  of  a  class  which  may  bo  honestly 
recommended.  It  ii  a  well-furnished,  honest,  able,  popular  commentary  on  one  of  tho 
(fiispels,  which  may  be  reail  with  great  advantage  at  family  prayer,  as  well  as  in  thu 
closet.  It  is  cvidcatly  written  in  etuuott  frum  ouo  end  to  tL*s  other,  and  cannot  fail  to  b«i 
acceptable." 
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A  dvertisemeuts, 

JOURNAL  OF  SA  CtiED  LITER  A  TURE.—"  To  those  of  the  laity  who  would  read  St 
Matthew  for  personal  editiration,  and  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gti.spuf  who  would  expound 
it  to  their  congrct;ulions,  the  work  will  be  an  excellent  companion  and  guide." 

PATRIOT.— "  A.\OTy  noble  book.  Even  the  stronj^est  man  may  profitably  uie  a  book  like 
this  for  suggestions  of  both  meaning  and  application." 

WATCHMAN.— "Tbo  style  of  these  homilctical  discourses  is  observational.  Both  in  form 
and  language  they  are  terse,  pointed,  and  forceful,  and  they  cannot  be  thoughtfully  read 
without  yielding  instruction  end  profit." 

EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE.—" h.  vijgrorous  and  noble  volume;  very  suggestive  to 
preachers  who  can  use  without  abusing  it,  and  very  instructive  to  general  readers." 

BRITISH  STANDARD.—"  The  present  volume  will  bo  found  to  contain  a  largo  amount  of 
original  thought,  frequently  exhibiting  sound  analysts  and  wholesome  suggestion.  Wo 
might  cite  scores,  if  not  hundreds,  of  pass.igcs  and  of  sentences  which  possess  a  special 
valui-  for  their  freshness,  force,  and  originality.  A  thoroui;h  perusal  of  the  volume  would 
bo  alike  useful  to  the  private  student,  the  household  head,  the  Sabbath  School  Teacher 
and  the  preacher  of  righteousness."  ' 

DR.  PARKER.—"  Dr.  Thomas  has  for  many  a  year  been  one  of  our  special  favourites.  Ho 
haj  often  guided  our  thoughts  through  intricate  portions  of  the  Divine  testimony.  He 
spoke  to  us  encouraging  words  when  they  were  of  more  value  than  they  can  ever  be  again 
and  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  God's  volume  a  new  book  to  our  youthful  understanding! 
This  volume  (Genius  of  the  Gospel)  consists  of  contributions  to  the  "  Homilist,"  and  is' 
for  luxuriance  of  thought  and  practical  analysis,  one  of  the  most  useful  homiletic  volumes 
ever  produced  by  the  British  Press.  The  book  is  prc-rmincntly  adapled  to  I'reachcrs 
Students  and  Teachers,  and  to  such  wo  i-onimcnd  it  with  all  possible  emphasis.  Dr! 
Thomas  compels  the  companionr.hip  of  the  most  thoughtful,  and  even  the  indiiicrcnt  and' 
superficial  are  fascinated  by  some  of  his  many  charms. 

THE  GUARDIAN.— "The  work  resembles  the  czposllions  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W. 
Robertson,  of  Brighton  " 

PROFESSOR  C.  FINNEY.  Oberlin,  United  States,  in  a  letter  to  Rev.  Wastell,  says- 
"  I  should  like  you  to  read  the  '  Genius  of  the  Gospel,'  by  Dr.  Thomas.  It  is  a  book  cf 
»/n,y/ca/.'n*/«  value,  and  will  greatly  help  you." 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Lectures  on  the  Crisis  of  Being  and  the  Progress  of  Being. 
Frice  us.  bd.     Dickinson  &  Co. 


COLNTESS  OF  HUNTINGDON'S  MAGAZINE-" -Wk  cannot  help  lay'ng,  we 
honc^tlv  believe  this  to  bi;  the  best  book  on  the  subject  which  has  gone  out  from  Pater- 
noster Row  '.uT  many  years. 

CHRISTIAN  WITNESS.  ~"1\\t:'s  contain  n  lirge  amount  of  profound  and  sanctified 
thinking,  seldom  indeed,  has  so  large  an  amount  of  that  precious  quality  been  found 
within  the  same  sp.ite." 

EVANGELICAL  J/./(7i4Z/A^/?.—"  A  volume  pregnant  with  manly  and  Christian  thoughts." 

IVESLh  Y  EANNEK.—"  Originiil,  strikini?',  and  burning  thoughts,  on  an  overwhelming  and 
important  subject,  (IcJivoied  in  piTspiriioui  :iiid  vigorous  language." 

DIIILE  CLASS  MAGAZINE. — "  One  of  the  most  vigorous,  earnost,  original,  and  power- 
ful books  for  young  men  v.c  have  ever  read,  lull  of  striking  thoughts  and  affectionate 
appeals.    A  book  for  the  aKi-." 

NONi^  ONFORMIST.—"  We  believe  that  in  ali  recent  religious  literature  ttere  is  no  tw«t. 
nient  of  this  great  subject  so  original  and  profound  as  the  present  work." 

WB.SLEYAN  TIMES. — "They  arc  very  remarkable  pieces  of  composition— abrupt, 
scv*'  nlious,  original,  and  suggestive." 

ECLhi-.'.'''C  REVi^ilV.—"\,'n  feel  that  wo  cannot  do  a  better  service  to  our  thoughtful 
youiii?  r.^n  than  to  recommend  them  to  procure  forthwith,  'f  they  havr  not  already  done 
«M,  this  I  "ok,  and  studiously  to  read  it.  And  wc  shall  be  iiiuchd'M'e'>rdif  thv-y  do  noliiso 
from  <he  ,  ruiial  with  tlie'r  minds  braced  and  strcngllieued  foi  trx'  contest  of  life.  The 
8M*i,.ir  is  I.  .i' of  tiie  most  .'igorous  and  •jntranmelUd  thinkers  ot  the  present  day  ;  every 
|»ar»c  of »'  ■  <H)ok  l)eais  testimony  to  Lis  deep  earnestness,  and  glows  with  healthful  and 
invi(^i)rj.tii.;'.  thought." 

BRITISH  t)6'./A'7/'.7?/,K  A'^TF/Z-^rr.— "They  areno  common-place  productions,  nor  arc 
they  adapted  t'>  mind'i  of  a  common-place  order.      An  oriijiu.il  thinker  has  evprisscd  the 
Xi'    iUs  of  I'll  ov%'n  nu'ditaliun,  and  they   tvill  be  found  to  excite,  suggest,  and^juidoth 
tho  gh!':  of  tLa  it'itelli^unt  dfcnuraily.    It  were  easy  tu  select  paisagw  full  ut  tbgugtii 
aodpowt'.'.'' 
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jse  a  book  like 


THB  ASSOCIATION,  OR  YOUNG  MEN'S  MAGAZINE.-"Vni^i  Foster's  inimitable 
essay  has  done  for  '  Decision  of  Character  '  in  general,  this  book  has  effected  for 
'Religious  Decision.'    The  volume  exhibits  the  duty  of '  going  on  unto  perfection.'  " 

DK.  PARKER. — "We  have  ^cat  pleasure  in  callinf]^  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  this  the  best  book  which  Dr.  Thomas  has  written.  For  many  years  we  have 
been  acauaintcd  with  these  inspiring  Lectures,  and  so  highly  have  we  appreciated  the 
power,  the  gentleness,  and  sacred  earnestness  by  which  they  are  broadly  marked,  that  wo 
are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  sale  has  been  so  vast.  The  book  is  unique.  As  an  appeal 
to  the  yoiinj^  wo  do  not  know  anythinjj  so  persuasive,  so  urgent,  and  so  enchanting.  The 
book  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  educated  men,  who  may  have  more  or  less 
of  sceptical  tendency;  they  will  soon  find  themselves  in  the  company  of  a  thinker  who 
honours  reason  by  humbling  it,  and  checks  ambition  by  overwhelming  disclosures  of  the 
extent  and  brightness  of  the  spiritual  universe.  This  book  will  bo  as  the  gate  of  heaven  to 
many  souls." 

THE  ECLECTIC  RE  VIE  W(tvheu  conducted  by  Drs.  Price  and  Stowell).—"  The  author  is 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  untrammelled  thinkers  of  the  present  day;  every  page  of 
this  book  bears  testimony  to  his  c'eep  earnestness,  and  glows  wiili  healthful  and  invigo- 
rating thought.  The  book  rontains  some  of  the  most  striking!  -''"'l  well-timed  dis- 
courses it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune  to  meet  with.  They  abound  with  thought,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  models  to  those  friends  of  reform  who  would  render  the  modern  pulpit 
a  true  and  influential  exponent  of  the  spirit  of  the  times." 


»  Rev.  F.  W. 


THE  NATIONAL  LITURGY. 

Including  the  Biblical  and  Episcopal.    It  contains  Twenty-six  Ordinary  Services, 
besides  a  Marriage,  a  Baptismal,  and  a  Funeral  Service. 

A  New  Edition  will  soon  appear.     Phce  n.  gJ.,  'f  taken  by  loo,  and  31.  single 

copies. 

"  The  Biblical  Liturgy,"  asstatedjin  its  preface,  "  provides  for  a  universally  felt 
want  in  Nonconformist  Churches.  It  avoids  the  following  evils  : — i.  The  super- 
seding of  extemporaneous  prayer ;  2.  All  injustice  to  the  sense  of  Scripture ; 
3.  All  tendency  to  formality  in  worsliip.  It  secures  the  following  advantages  : — 
I.  It  draws  at  the  outiet  of  each  service  the  mind  of  the  congregation  to  the  one 
glorious  object  of  worship ;  2.  It  gives  unity  and  depth  of  impression  concerning 
God ;  3.  It  promotes  in  the  congregation  a  knowledge  of  Scripture  upon  the  car- 
dinals of  our  faith ;  4.  It  developes  those  elements  of  biblical  truth  which  have  a 
special  relation  to  the  spiritual  sensibilities  of  the  soul.  Its  grand  endeavour  is  to 
carry  into  congregational  practice  the  apostolic  injunction  of  '  teaching  and 

ADMONISHING  ONK  ANOTHER  IN  PSAI.MS  AND  HVMNS  AND  SPIRITUAL  SONGS.' 

It  makes  such  a  responsoiy  use  of  God's  Word  in  God's  house  as  tends  to  excite 
the  religious  sentiments  of  our  nature,  and  bring  the  thoughts  and  sympathies  of 
all  in  the  assembly  together  into  a  common  channel  of  devotion." 


here  it  no  trMt- 


icsition — abrupt, 


Extracts  from  Critics  who  haTC  been  present  during  its  use. 

From  the  Rev.  ROBT.  HALLEV,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  the  Nnv  College,  St.  John's  Wood. 
— "  Although  I  do  not  generally  approve  of  Liturgies  I  have  been  very  much  pleased  with 
your!!.  I  have  always  felt  an  objection  to  the  regular  use  of  human  forms  of  prayer  and 
praiso,  because,  as  you  have  shown,  .Scriptural  tornis  are  so  much  preferable.  If  any 
Liturgy  bcuseil,  yours,  being  entirely  .Scriptural,  is  in  my  judgment  by  far  the  best  I  know. 
While  many  influential  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  are  endeavouring  to  obtain  a 
rcvisal  and  reform  of  their  Liturgy,  I  am  sorry  that  some  Dissenters  continue  to  usa  it 
with  most  of  its  faults.  In  this  respect  you  have  found  '  a  more  excellent  way.'  Few^ 
who  have  not  seen  your  work,  are  aware  how  varied  and  beautiful  are  the  forms  ot 
adoration,  praise,  confession,  and  prayer  which  may  be  composed  exclusively  with  scrip* 
tural  language." 

Frou  the  Kdifor  of  the  BRITISH  EVANGELIST.— "lo  the  Rev.  D.  Thomas,  D.D.-l 
went  to  preach  in  your  Chapel  in  the  autumn  with  almost  '  fear  and  trembling,'  for  I  had 
hoard  before  leaving  .Scotland  that  you  had  a  •  Liturgy,'  and  with  youthful  remembrances 
of  what  we  read  of'  Black  Prelacy,'  as  it  was  called  in  the  olden  time  in  .Scotland,  and 
what  ouv  fathers  suffered  from  it,  you  may  well  be  su'-prisod  when  I  tell  you  that  all  my 
fe.irs  were  most  agreeably  disaupuintcd,  and  that  the  Hiblical  Service  in  .Stockwell  Chapel 
was  to  my  own  heart  a  most  refreshing  one  indeed.  Instead  of  a  Liturgy  of  man's  roin- 
jpositioo,  I  found  tba    the  scrvica  wa<  wholly  Biblical,  and  having  selected '  Mercy '  ai 
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A  dveritsements. 

appropHate  to  the  subject  of  the  sermon,  it  was  truly  refreshing  and  invip^oratlng^  to  read 
»  selertion  of  all  the  Scripture  declarations  of  that  Divine  attribute  cart-fully  collated, 
logically  arranged,  and  rising  to  a  climax  which  could  not  but  swell  every  heart  and  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  the  congregation  for  the  sermon,  which  was  on  the  Atonement  of  Christ. 
Verily,  if  this  bo  a  '  Liturgy,'  I  could  wish  it  were  in  all  our  churches.  God  will  own  His 
own  Word  in  preference  to  all  that  man  can  utter,  and  I  for  one  thank  you  for  this  effort 
to  give  it  that  place  in  the  worship  of  God  wliicl;  gives  to  every  worshipper  the  truth  in 
sequence,  and  so  as  to  arrest  his  attention  and  impress  his  heart.  If  you  were  to  call  the 
selection  and  arrangement  Biblical  Service  instead  of  'Biblical  Liturgy,"  I  think  pre- 
judice against  the  book  (for  it  does  exist)  would  soon  disappear.— I  am,  sir,  very  cordially, 
James  H.  Wilson." 

CHRISTIAN  SPECTATOR.— "Vfe  felt  bound,  before  writing  upon  it,  to  make  an  express 
visit  to  .Stockwell  Ch.-ipel,  and  we  can  only  report  in  terms  of  the  highest  satisfaction. 
The  responses  were  caught  up  with  a  lively  enthusiasm,  which  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  profane  listlossness  which  too  commonly  prevails  in  Dissenting  assemblies  dur- 
ing the  'long '  prayer.  It  is  a  product  of  exquisite  artistic  skill ;  unity  of  subject  is  one  of 
the  leading  features  of  these  ser^'ices  and  is  a  highly  original  one.  Our  iconoclast  zeal 
Ogainst  idolatry  of  forms  shall  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  they  are  themselves  perfectly 
lawful,  and  when  employed  as  we  have  witnessed  at  Stockwell  Chapel,  may  greatly  aid  in 
the  enlivening  of  the  worship.  Each  service  dues  not  occupy  more  th.iii  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  or  twenty  minutes,  and  then  followed  by  free  prayer;  the  result  is  that  the  congrega- 
tion are  left  longing  rather  than  loathing." 

NONCONFORMIST.—"  Nonconformity  is  no  more  hostile  to  a  Liturgy  than  is  Episcopacy 
necessarily  bound  up  with  it.  The  following  is  the  result  of  our  observation  at  a  visit 
wc  paid  to  Stockwell  Chapel  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the '  Jiiblical  Liturgy.'  Nearly 
every  member  of  the  congregation  appeared  to  follow  with  great  attention  the  minister  as 
he  read  the  several  passages  allotted  to  him.  and  repeated  the  responses  with  promptitude 
and  becoming  seriousness.  The  Editor  deserves  great  praise  for  the  judgment  he  has 
shown  in  introducing  it.  Ho  has  made  his  '  Kihlical  Liturgy '  so  conci-ie  that  it  forms 
nothing  more  than  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  congregational  worship, 
and  has  so  judiciously  arranged  the  passages  seh.'Cted  from  Scripture,  that  they  entirely 
harmonise  with  each  other,  and  are  c.-ilculated  to  excite  devotional  feelings  in  the  minds  '  ' 
the  assembled  congregation.  The  '  HIblical  Liturgy'  is  evidently  the  result  of  gre 
labour,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sacred  volume,  and  deserves  the  candid 
examination  of  all  who  desire  to  improve  and  perform  its  customary  forms  observed  in  the 
public  worship  of  God," 

THE  AUGUSTINE  HYMN  BOOK, 

Containing  700  Hymns,  and  a  selection  of  Anthems,  Chants,  and  Doxologies. 
Price  2s.  6d.    Pitman  &  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  Hymn  Book  has  been  compiled  upon  the  principle  laid  doMm  by  St.  A'' 
gustine,  that  a  hymn  book  should  be  praise  addressed  to  God.    It  is  the  r 
hymn  book  which  has  ever  been  compiled  on  this,  the  only  true  principle. 
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QUARTBRLy  REyiKU'.— "That  hymns  should  be  praise  addressed  to  God,  one  would 
expect  not  to  find  doubted ;  yet,  prai  tically,  this  rule  has  been  set  aside." 

THE  GLOBE.— "\fc  consider  it  to  bo  one  of  tho  bcit  that  has  como  under  our  obs(.-- 

vation." 
CLERICAL  JOURNAL.—"  Adapted  for  all  cLisscs  of  the  community." 

ILLUSTRATED  C//N/STLIN  77.1/A\V.— "  We  cannot  give  too  much  praise  to  ' 
hymn  book.  .  .  .  The  selection  of  hymns  having  reference  to  the  Sunday  Schoo 
excellent." 

CAMBRIA  DAIL  \  LEADER.—"  It  publishes  what  we  consider  to  be  the  most  a 
collection  of  hymns  ever  brought  together  in  one  volume." 

THE  CHURCHMAN.— "'X\i\^  is  a  hymn  book  which,  .apart  from  the  goodness  of  tl  ec- 
tion  on  the  whi>le,  we  are  glad  to  receive — glad  that  Dr.  Thomas  thinks  it  pos  j  to 
compile  a  hymnal  for  all  classes,  and  that  he  has  done  so  in  the  spirit  which  is  evil,  .cd  in 
this  publication.  .  .  .  The  book  is  a  good  one." 

DAILY  NEWS. — "Dr.  Thomas  here  indicates  an  abuse  which  undeniably  pervades  hymn 
books  largely  in  use.  The  theory  of  the  Christian  liymti  which  he  enunciates,  denotes  a 
higher  ideal  of  public  worship  than  that  against  which  he  contends." 

PUBLIC  OPINION.—"  Dr.  Ihomas  may  be  congratulated  on  the  results  of  his  labour,  in 
tho  well-arranged  and  carefully-selected  hymnal  to  which  ho  has  affixed  his  name." 

REV.  WILLIAM  Wi:nSTER,M.A.,  Late  Fellow  of  Queen's  Colle^^e,  C„mhrid>;f,  and 
Joint  luiitiii  ,if  '  M'lhslfr  f^  Wilkinsnn's  Greek  Testanirni,'  fi^.—"  \  hinlily  approve 
of  the 'Augustine  Hymn  Hook,' and  doubt  not  it  will  be  acceptable  tofheihnrch  universal. 
i  am  very  much  pleased  with  some  slight  alter.itions  by  which  you  have  made  some  popular 
kymns  capable  of  beioK  sung  by  men  of  culture,  reflection,  aod  conscience." 
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